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VI.    DISEASES  OF  THE   ORGANS   OF  LOCOMOTION 

CHAPTER    I 
ACUTE    ARTICULAR    RHEUMATISM 

etiology. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  an  infectious  disease.  This  is 
shown  ])y  all  its  clinical  and  anatomical  characteristics,  and  although  we  are 
not  yet  definitely  acquainted  with  the  specific  organized  poison  which  gives  rise 
to  it  (vide  infra),  still,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  course  of  the  disease,  unless  we  assume  that  it  is  caused 
by  an  infectious  germ. 

Like  many  other  infectious  diseases,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  often 
indisputal:)ly  endemic  and  eiDidemic.  According  to  Hirsch.  the  disease  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  temperate  zones,  being  much  rarer  in  cold  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes :  but  even  in  Europe  it  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  frequency,  and  cer- 
tain districts  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Eussia  are  said  to  be  almost  exempt 
from  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  observe  epidemic  influences  with  regard  to  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance,  as  already  intimated.  In  Leipsic,  where  articular 
rheumatism  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  acute  diseases,  w^e  observed  for  years 
that  at  certain  times  there  were  only  a  few  cases,  wdiile  at  others  there  was  a 
striking  increase  in  their  number.  We  have  made  the  same  observation  in 
Erlangen  and  in  Breslau.  Usually  attacks  are  most  prevalent  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  but  again  it  is  sometimes  in  summer  that  the  disease  is 
especially  common. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  taking  cold  is  always  mentioned 
as  of  first  importance ;  and,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  influence  of 
cold  does  often  seem  to  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  This  re- 
sult, however,  seldom  follows  a  single  severe  exposure,  but  it  much  more  fre- 
quently follows  long-continued  "  rheumatogenous  influences,'^  as  we  may  call 
them,  and  in  particular  the  long-continued  influence  of  wet  and  cold,  certain 
occupations — for  example,  washing  and  scrubbing — inhabiting  unhealthy  damp 
dwellings,  and  the  like.  Those  who  follow  certain  callings  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  articular  rheumatism;  thus,  servant  girls  and  coachmen  are  frequentl}' 
victims  to  the  disease.  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  regard  all  these  injurious  influ- 
ences as  being  merely  indirect  causes,  assuming  that  they  favor  the  develop- 
ment or  action  of  the  specific  microorganisms ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  by 
no  means  exceptional  to  see  a  case  of  articular  rheumatism  in  which  no  history 
of  exposure  to  cold  can  be  obtained. 

Sex  exerts  no  special  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  the  disease.  As  to 
age,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults  between 
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fifteen  and  thirty-five  years  old.  In  later  life,  and  particularly  in  old  age,  it 
is  nnich  i-arer.  In  children  six  years  old  or  more  the  disease  is  not  especially 
infre(|iient,  Init  in  youn<j:er  chihlren  it  occurs  only  exceptionally.  We  may  l)e 
permitted  to  mention  a  single  interesting  case  which  we  met  with  in  Leipsic, 
where  a  child  who  died  when  only  a  few  days  old,  and  whose  mother  at  the 
timi'  of  its  birth  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, was  found  to  have  multiple  purulent  arthritis. 

Of  precisely  what  variety  the  special  germ  of  acute  rheumatism  may  be  we 
do  not  yet  know.  Some  investigators  incline  to. the  view  that  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  a  staphylococcus  infection,  and  therefore  not  a  specific  dis- 
ease, but  a  special  form  of  mild  septic  infection.  Others,  however,  claim  to 
have  found  a  specific  germ  of  infection  in  the  blood  and  in  the  exudation  of 
the  inflamed  joints.  Rut  none  of  these  assertions  has  been  confirmed.  Tt  is 
indisputable  that  a  close  clinical  affinity  exists  between  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism and  septic  diseases  (in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term).  As  is  well  known, 
multiple  swellings  of  the  joints  are  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  septic 
infections,  and  the  appearance  of  endocarditis  or  of  an  inflammation  of  other 
serous  membranes  (])leurisy,  pericarditis,  etc.)  is  fully  as  characteristic  of  all 
staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  infections  as  it  is  of  polyarthritis.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  yet  inclined  to  accept  the  designation  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism as  a  mild  septic  infection,  then  it  would  seem  advisable  to  speak  of 
all  the  forms  of  disease  which  belong  in  this  class  and  which  are  closely  related 
to  one  another,  as  due  to  a  "  rheumatic  infection,"  employing  the  word  rheu- 
matic with  a  special  idea  of  astiology. 

If  we  conceive  of  articular  rheumatism  in  the  way  just  indicated  as  a 
clinically  well-characterized  constitutional  infection — perhaps  with  staphylo- 
cocci— the  next  question  is  the  place  of  infection,  and  its  gate  of  entrance. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  place  is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  Very  often  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  path  by  which  infection  entered;  yet  we  may 
sometimes  ascertain  by  careful  questioning  that  the  arthritis  was  preceded  by 
a  mild  sore  throat,  or  a  laryngitis,  or  an  intestinal  disturbance.  Indeed,  we 
often  find  even  small  abrasions  of  the  skin,  paronychia,  and  similar  lesions. 
It  is  proljable  that  such  statements  of  the  patient  and  discoveries  of  the  physi- 
cian indicate  the  starting  point  of  the  infection  in  the  individual  case.  Not 
infrequently,  the  organs  of  the  throat,  particularly,  appear  to  be  the  points  of 
entry  for  the  infection  (tonsils  and  pharyngeal  tonsils). 

As  far  as  the  cases  of  so-called  secondary  rheumatism  which  occur  sub- 
sequently to  scarlet  fever,  epidemic  meningitis,  and  other  acute  diseases  are 
concerned,  it  is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  these  are  due  to  a  secondary 
rheumatic  infection,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
special  germs  of  these  infectious  diseases  may  produce  inflammation  of  the 
joints — e.  g.,  multiple  purulent  arthritis  is  probably  due  in  most  cases  to 
streptococci.  The  appearance  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  a  case  of 
already  existing  valvular  disease  is  of  practical  importance,  and  very  fre- 
quently this  process  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  fresh  acute  infection,  start- 
ing from  the  old  focus. 

A  very  noteworthy  fact  is  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  those  infectious  diseases  which  usually  occur  but  once  in  the 
same  individual.    On  the  contrary,  the  disease  has  the  same  peculiarity  as  pneu- 
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monia  and  erysipelas,  of  appearing  with  notieeal)le  freqiienc}'  several  times  in 
the  same  individual,  so  that  when  a  person  has  once  had  articular  rheuma- 
tism, even  though  it  has  left  no  sequelae  hehind  it,  he  seems  to  he  more  liahle 
than  before  to  the  disease.  It  is  not  exceptional  to  meet  persons  who  have  had 
five  or  more  attacks  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptom  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is 
an  acute  febrile  synovitis,  which  almost  always  affects  several  joints.  The 
synovitis  is  associated  with  the  usual  local  phenomena  of  swelling  and  tender- 
ness in  the  parts  affected.  Often  this  articular  affection  is  the  first  symptom, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  only  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  exceptional  for  the  arthritic  trouble  to  be  preceded  by  certain  prodromal 
or  initiatory  symptoms,  as  is  true  of  other  infectious  diseases.  These  pro- 
dromata  consist  either  of  a  slight  general  malaise,  or  of  certain  local  symptoms. 
It  is  not  rare,  as  already  mentioned,  to  have  sore  throat,  or,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly had  opportunity  to  observe,  laryngitis.  Still,  the  precursors  are  usually 
mild ;  and  they  may,  as  we  have  said,  fail  to  appear  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  they 
may  easily  escape  notice.  In  some  few  cases  the  only  symptoms  at  first  are 
febrile ;  there  may  be  no  other  marked  constitutional  symptoms,  or  there  may 
be  a  typhoidal  condition  with  enlarged  spleen,  and  diarrhea.  Then,  some 
days  later,  the  characteristic  swelling  of  the  joints  appears  (Wagner).  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  view  of  the  nature  of  articular  rheumatism  which  we 
have  elaborated  above,  this  behavior  has  nothing  inexplicable  about  it — 
merely,  the  constitutional  symptoms  develop  some  little  time  before  the  local 
manifestations  of  the  disease. 

The  articular  disturbance  is  almost  always  very  rapid  in  its  development. 
Some  of  the  larger  joints  are  usually  first  affected,  and  perhaps  those  of  the 
lower  extremities  somewhat  oftener  than  those  of  the  upper.  It  is  extremely 
exceptional  for  all  the  joints  that  are  affected  to  be  attacked  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  that 
it  "  jumps  from  one  joint  to  another."  To-day  this  joint  will  be  affected  and 
to-morrow  that,  while  the  joint  first  attacked  may  still  remain  diseased  or 
undergo  rapid  recovery.  Thus,  there  may  be  either  a  few  joints  affected  or 
many,  in  varying  sequence,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  affected  rapidly  and 
at  other  times  more  slowly.  In  many  of  the  milder  cases  the  disease  is  an  ex- 
tremely temporary  one,  while  in  others  it  may  attach  itself  most  persistently 
to  some  one  or  more  joints. 

There  is  usually  fever  in  addition  to  the  arthritis,  but  it  is  not  usually 
very  high,  seldom  exceeding  103°  F.  (.39.5°  C).  The  fever,  on  the  whole,  cor- 
responds with  the  arthritic  phenomena,  and  does  not  present  an  especially 
typical  curve,  but  one  which  is  irregularly  remittent.  We  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  the  disease  begin  with  an  initial  rigor,  and  the  so-called  "  general  febrile 
symptoms  "  of  headache,  stupor,  and  subjective  feeling  of  heat  are,  as  a  rule,  ill 
marked  in  acute  rheumatism.  This  indicates  that  the  constitutional  infection 
does  not,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  rheumatic  infection,  attain  great 
severity.  The  skin  is  noticeably  inclined  to  perspiration,  but  the  perspiration 
is  not  at  all  a  result  of  any  sudden  fall  in  temperature  such  as  is  seen  in  other 
diseases. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  alternate  ameliorations  and  aggrava- 
tions of  the  local  symptoms  and  of  the  fever,  and  lasts,  particularly  if  it  is 
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not  treated,  one  or  more  weeks,  or  a  still  longer  period.  Often  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease  under  such  circumstances  is  made  up  of  separate  "  at- 
tacks "  {vide  infra),  tliore  being  repeated  improvement  followed  by  articular 
swi-lling  and  fever.  At  last,  however,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and 
the  patient  enters  upon  a  tedious  but  complete  convalescence. 

In  contrast  with  this  simple  course  the  clinical  picture  may  be,  in  other 
eases,  much  more  complex,  for  the  peculiar  infectious  character  of  articular 
rheumatism  renders  possible  many  complications  and  peculiarities.  The 
protean  cliaractor  of  the  disease  will  be  evident  uj)on  a  perusal  of  the  following 
description  of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  dijferent  organs  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  Different  Organs,  and  Peculiarities  in 
THE  Course  of  the  Disease.  1.  Joints  and  Sheaths  of  the  Tendons. — The 
favoralile  termination  of  most  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  prevents  us 
from  often  examining  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  affected  joints,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most  instances  the  trouble  is  merely  a  simple  serous 
synovitis — tluit  is,  an  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  with  an  exuda- 
tion into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  composed  mainly  of  serum  with  but  little  ad- 
mixture of  fibrin  and  pus.  The  synovial  membrane  itself,  in  the  cases  which 
do  come  to  autopsy,  is  usuall}^  very  little  affected.  It  is  somewhat  injected, 
opaque,  and  thickened.  Xecrosis  of  the  cartilages  is  seen  only  in  severe  cases, 
or  in  those  which  have  lasted  a  rather  long  time.  From  a  clinical  standpoint 
the  articular  disturbance  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  pain  which  it  causes  the 
patient  upon  every  movement  of  the  joint  and  any  pressure  upon  it.  The 
tenderness  is  often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  slight  objective  signs  of  in- 
flammation, for  a  joint  which  is  extremely  sensitive  may  appear  to  be  scarcely 
at  all  diseased.  Usually,  however,  the  joints  exhibit  the  signs  of  s}Tiovitis. 
The  effusion  into  the  joint  produces  an  evident  swelling,  which  can  be  seen 
particularly  well  in  the  knees,  but  also  in  the  joints  of  the  ankle,  wrist,  shoul- 
der, and  elbow,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  smaller  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  particularly  the  great  toe. 

It  is  rather  exceptional  to  detect  swelling  of  the  hip  joint.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the- swelling  in  the  region  of  the  joint,  particularly 
the  ankle  or  wrist,  is  often  less  the  result  of  a  synovial  effusion  than  of  an 
inflammatory  periarticular  oedema.  This  oedema,  for  example,  may  extend 
over  almost  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  hand.  The  joints  are  by  no 
means  invariably  the  only  parts  attacked.  Not  infrequently  there  are  analo- 
gous inflammatory  changes  visible  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  the  bursas, 
and  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  even  the  fascia  and  muscles.  The  skin  over  the 
affected  joints  often  has  an  inflammatory  blush,  which  is  usually  pale  red  and 
spotted,  and  can  be  best  seen  at  the  ankle,  knee,  and  wrist.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished  over  the  joints  affected,  but 
we  regard  this  as  a  mistake. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  joints  attacked  and  the  sequence  in 
which  they  are  attacked  differ  greatly  in  different  cases;  but  almost  invariably 
a  nund)er  of  joints  suffer,  so  that  any  monarticular  arthritis  should  not  be 
regarded  as  rheumatic  except  after  careful  deliberation  (vide  infra,  diag- 
nosis). It  should  be  said  that,  in  mild  cases,  there  may  be  only  two  or  three 
joints  affected,  these  being  usually  some  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  extremities; 
and  of  these,  one  may  be  so  much  worse  than  the  others  that  their  participation 
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in  the  trouble  can  be  ascertained  only  by  careful  questioning  and  examination. 
In  severe  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  joints  attacked  is  often  very 
great.  Such  patients  become  extremely  helpless,  because  any  movement  is 
possible,  if  at  all,  only  under  the  penalty  of  very  severe  suffering.  The  patient 
usually  lies  with  bended  knees  and  feet  curved  so  as  to  be  concave  on  the 
plantar  surface,  and  screams  with  pain  at  any  attempt  to  change  his  position. 
The  joints  of  the  trunk  sometimes  participate  in  the  disease,  but  hardly  ever 
except  in  the  severe  cases ;  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrae,  the  sterno-clavicu- 
lar  joint,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  are  then 
particularly  apt  to  be  affected. 

The  fugitive  character  of  the  arthritis  has  been  spoken  of  as  characteristic 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
comparatively  large  swellings  of  the  joints  soon  abate  and  yield  to  new  dis- 
turbances in  other  joints ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  persist  very 
obstinately  in  a  single  joint.  In  this  case  one  joint  or,  rarely,  several  joints 
are  attacked  with  nuirked  severity,  either  from  the  start  or  subsequently  to 
milder  affections  of  other  joints,  and  often  remain  for  weeks  swollen  or  pain- 
ful, long  after  all  other  symptoms  have  vanished. 

2.  Cardiac  Symptoms. — The  condition  of  the  heart  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  joints.  The  physician  should 
therefore,  in  every  case,  even  the  mildest,  maintain  a  continuous  watch  over 
this  organ.  In  1836  Bouillaud  made  careful  auscultatory  investigations  in  this 
disease,  and  was  thus  the  first  to  discover  that  the  course  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is,  with  noticeable  frequency,  accompanied  by  endocarditis,  and 
sometimes  even  by  pericarditis.  Complications  of  this  sort  may  occur  in 
any  case,  whether  mild  or  severe,  or  may  be  absent  in  any  case,  even  the 
worst.  They  may  develop  at  the  beginning  or  later  on  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

Their  development  is  often  unattended  by  any  subjective  symptoms,  so  that 
they  can  be  recognized  only  by  careful  physical  examination.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  onset  of  cardiac  disease  is  marked  by  a  fresh  exacerbation  of  the 
fever,  or  possibly  by  palpitation,  or  by  painful  sensations  in  the  prgecordia,  or 
by  dyspnoea. 

We  will  consider  first  rheumatic  endocarditis.  This  is  almost  always  the 
benign  verrucous  variety  (see  Vol.  I).  It  is  far  more  prone  to  attack  the 
mitral  than  the  aortic  valve,  and  is  accordingly  usually  betrayed  by  a  blowing 
systolic  murmur  at  the  heart's  apex.  Uncertainty  may  be  cast  upon  the  diag- 
nosis by  the  fact  that  functional  murmurs  are  not  very  infrequent  at  the  apex 
or  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  We  once 
observed  a  case  of  "  hyperpyretic  rheumatism"  (vide  infra)  in  which  there 
was  an  evident  murmur  of  this  sort  during  life,  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  we  were 
able  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  cardiac  valves.  Even 
an  expert  may  for  a  time  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  many  cardiac 
murmurs,  and  this  explains  in  part  the  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  fre- 
(piency  of  cai'diac  complications  in  acute  rheumatism.  Tu  general,  one  may 
say  that  such  complications  occur  in  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  endncnrditis  we  do  not  need  to  describe 
over  again  in  this  connection  (see  the  chapters  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Endo- 
carditis).    Complete  recovery  is  possible.     Often,  however,  the  lesion  gives 
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rise  to  a  chronic  ciulocarditis — that  is,  to  a  cardiac  valvular  disease  which  lasts 
throu<;h  life. 

The  close  connection  lictwcen  endocarditis  and  the  arthritis  must  formerly 
have  seemed  very  puzzling,  despite  the  many  hypotheses  made  to  explain  it. 
Our  present  conception  of  articular  rheumatism  as  a  general  infectious  disease 
renders  the  frecpient  development  of  endocarditis  easily  explica])le.  It  is  due 
to  a  settk'ment  of  the  germs,  which  are  circulating  in  the  blood,  upon  the 
cardiac  valves.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  staphylococci  are  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  intlammatory  deposits  of  "rheumatic"  endocarditis.  The  endocarditis, 
therefore,  is  not  strictly  a  "  complication,"  but  a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Eheumatic  pericarditis  is  not  infrequent,  although  less  common  than  endo- 
carditis. The  only  certain  way  to  recognize  it  is  by  a  characteristic  friction 
sound ;  and  even  when  this  is  heard  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  significance, 
inasmuch  as  functional  murmurs  are  not  infrequently  heard  at  the  base  of 
the  heart.  The  pericarditis  is  of  serofibrinous  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
slight  severity,  but  it  may  be  extremely  severe,  with  a  large  effusion  and  the 
most  urgent  dyspnaa.  In  rare  instances  this  pericarditis  proves  fatal.  Usu- 
ally, however,  recover}^  ensues,  although  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  oblitera- 
tion of  the  paricardial  sac,  with  its  possible  consequences. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  pericarditis  develops,  it  is  prol:)able  that  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  direct  infection  of  the  pericardium  from  the  blood.  In  some 
cases,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  assume  that  the  infection  of  the  pericardium 
comes  from  the  endocardium,  and  probably  in  most  instances  from  the  aortic 
valves.  We  have  repeatedly  found  a  distinct  aortic  insufficiency  to  have  been 
left  behind  after  rheumatic  pericarditis,  the  heart  having  jjreviously  been 
healthy.  Besides  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  it  is  positive  that 
rheumatic  myocarditis  also  appears  at  times.  We  are  especially  justified  in 
assuming  its  presence  when  permanent  irregularity  of  the  pulse  occurs  without 
a  murmur.  Continued  acceleration  of  the  pulse  or  bradycardia  may  be  as- 
sociated with  myocarditis.  But  these  may  also  be  caused  by  simple  toxic 
functional  disturbances.  Subjective  disturbances  need  not  necessarily  be 
united  with  myocarditis.  At  times,  however,  abnormal  sensations  in  the  heart 
may  ari.se  (palpitation,  stenocardia).  Myocarditis  may  disappear  without 
leaving  any  demonstrable  consequences,  or  it  may  be  the  basis  for  a  subsequent 
chronic  myocarditis. 

We  should  also  mention  that  there  may  be  functional  cardiac  derangement 
without  any  grave  anatomical  lesion.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  func- 
tional murmurs.  There  may  also  be  a  rapid  and  irregular  pulse,  and,  in  rare 
instances,  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  of  apparently  purely  nervous  origin. 

3.  Serous  arid  Mucous  Membranes. — We  have  not  only  pericarditis  in  as- 
sociation with  articular  rheumatism,  but  also  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  so  that 
we  may  say  that  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
is  mainly  upon  all  serous  membranes,  inclusive  of  the  joints.  It  should  be 
said  that  rheumatic  pleurisy,  and  particularly  rheumatic  peritonitis,  are  much 
less  frequent  than  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  but  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
in  severe  cases  rheumatic  pleurisy,  with  serous  effusion,  on  one  or  even  on 
both  sides.  In  such  severe  attacks  it  is  not  exceptional  to  find  several  serous 
cavities  simultaneously  involved — for  instance,  the  pericardium  and  pleura; 
60  that  in  such  instances  the  inflammation  may  have  extended  directly  from 
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the  pericardium  to  the  pleura,  or  vice  versa,  although  direct  infection  of  the 
pleura  by  the  blood  is  perfectly  possible.  Rheumatic  peritonitis,  indicated  by 
distention  of  the  abdomen  with  a  moderate  exudation  and  by  tenderness,  has 
been  absolutely  diagnosticated  in  a  few  cases.  Here,  also,  the  inflammation 
may  appear  independently,  or  may  be  due  to  extension  from  the  pleura  through 
the  diaphragm. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  seldom  greatly  affected  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
there  may  be  catarrhal  affections  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  stomach,  or  intes- 
tines, which  lesions  probably  facilitate  the  "  rheumatic  "  infection.  Bronchitis 
is  spoken  of  by  the  older  authors  as  fiequent,  but  it  is  probably  in  many  cases 
not  due  directly  to  the  rheumatism,  but  is  a  complication,  just  as  in  any  dis- 
ease attended  by  great  prostration. 

4.  SJcin. — Cutaneous  phenomena  are  not  infrequent  in  the  course  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  A  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  tendency 
to  profuse  perspiration.  The  perspiration  often  has  a  strongly  acid  odor  and 
reaction.  Many  patients  exhibit  an  abundant  crop  of  sudamina,  the  back  in 
particular  being  sometimes  entirely  covered.  Sometimes  there  are  other  cu- 
taneous eruptions.  In  a  whole  series  of  cases  we  observed  erythema  nodosum. 
This  affected  the  lower  extremities  more  than  the  upper.  Urticaria  is  not  very 
infrequent,  wdiile  herpes  labialis  has  been  very  rare  in  our  experience.  It  is 
well  known  that  arthritic  affections  and  the  so-called  "  hemorrhagic  diseases  " 
are  in  many  ways  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is  therefore  an  interesting  fact 
that  extensive  hemorrhagic  disturbance  of  the  skin  also  occurs  in  connection 
with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to 
observe.  "VVe  have  seen  several  cases  of  hemorrhagic  urticaria ;  wheals  appear 
upon  the  skin,  and  a  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  their  centers  and  spreads 
gradually.  There  may  also  be  simple  cutaneous  ecchymoses.  These  may  in 
severe  cases  be  merely  one  symptom  of  a  general  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  with 
hemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes.  The  occurrence  of  all  these  symptoms 
shows  clearly  that  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  well  be  drawm  between  the 
various  disorders.  They  all  certainly  belong  to  the  group  of  "  rheumatic  in- 
fections." 

5.  The  Muscles  and  Nervous  System. — The  condition  of  the  muscles  is 
very  important  in  many  cases  of  acute  polyarthritis.  They  are  often  quite 
painful  on  pressure,  and  apparently  somewhat  swollen  about  a  joint  that  has 
been  long  affected.  The  muscular  atrophies  and  muscular  paralyses  that  often 
remain  after  the  arthritis  has  disappeared  are  especially  important. 

According  to  a  general  law,  there  are  certain  definite  trophic  relations  be- 
tween a  joint  and  the  muscles  belonging  to  it  whereby  almost  every  severe  and 
persistent  disease  of  the  joint  is  necessarily  followed  by  an  atrophy  of  the 
affected  muscles.  The  extensors  of  the  joint  are  most  affected  by  this  atrophy. 
The  causes  of  this  muscular  atrophy  of  arthritic  origin  are  not  yet  fully  ex- 
plained. The  explanation  given  by  Charcot,  that  the  cause  of  the  atrophy  is 
a  "  reilex  "  implication  of  the  trophic  centers  in  the  cord  due  to  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  joint,  seems  to  us  hardly  satisfactory.  The  inactivity  of  the  mus- 
cles in  consequence  of  the  painfulness  and  diHieulty  of  all  movements  of  the 
joints  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  ])artial  cause  of  the  resulting  atrophy.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  special  local  inllueuces  come  into  play 
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— thus,  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  the  local  effect  of  toxins 
that  have  developed,  etc.  If  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  affects 
any  one  joint  for  a  long  period  there  is  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscles.  This  is  seen  most  often,  and  in  its  most  typical  form,  when  there 
is  obstinate  trouble  in  the  shoulder  joint,  the  deltoid  becoming  extremely 
atropliied.  This  atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  contribute  largely  to  the  sum 
total  of  functional  derangement.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  where  the 
patient  could  hardly  lift  his  arms  at  all,  although  the  inflammation  of  the 
shoulder  joint  had  passed  away,  and  that  without  leaving  any  anchylosis.  It 
is  therefore  entirely  justifiable  to  speak  of  a  rheumatic  paralysis.  We  have 
seen  similar  muscular  paralyses  after  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  the  rest 
of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm ;  also  in  tlic  quadriceps  extensor,  and  once  in 
the  serratus  magnus.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  atrophied  muscles  respond 
promptly  to  the  faradic  current,  and  never  exhibit  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

Chorea  (q.  v.)  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  nervous  symptoms  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  it.  This 
complication  is  seen  most  frequently  in  children.  Endocarditis  may  accom- 
pany it,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so. 

There  are  certain  peculiar  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest.  In  these,  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed, 
often  most  acutely.  They  are  therefore  called  "  cereljral  rheumatism,"  or,  as 
they  are  almost  always  characterized  by  an  extraordinarily  high  temperature, 
another  name  is  "  hyperpyretic  articular  rheumatism."  In  these  cases  the 
disease  may  exhibit  severe  nervous  symptoms  from  the  start,  particularly  de- 
lirium ;  or  it  may  at  first  run  an  apparently  favorable  course,  and  not  change 
for  the  worse  until  after  several  days,  or  even  at  a  later  period.  The  change 
may  be  quite  abrupt.  The  temperature  rises  to  104°  or  106°  F.  (40°  to  41°  C). 
There  are  great  uneasiness,  delirium,  and  sometimes  also  signs  of  motor  irrita- 
tion, such  as  general  convulsions,  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  extremities,  or  trismus. 
The  face  grows  pale  and  cyanotic,  the  pulse  small  and  extremely  rapid.  With 
slight  interruptions  the  temperature  continues  to  rise,  and  attains  107.5°  to 
109.5°  F.  (42°  to  43°  C).  This  great  rise  is  most  apt  to  occur  just  before 
death,  and  there  may  be  a  still  further  increase  of  temperature  after  death 
occurs.  As  has  been  implied,  the  termination  is  usually  unfavorable.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  recovery  takes  place. 

It  has  been  stated  that  cerebral  rheumatism  attacks  mainly  hard  drinkers 
and  other  individuals  whose  nervous  system  has  been  previously  impaired,  but 
our  own  experience  does  not  confirm  this  view.  No  case  is  absolutely  secure 
from  the  occurrence  of  hyperpyrexia,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon,  occur- 
ring perhaps  once  in  several  hundred  cases.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
brain  seldom  shows  any  change  in  these  cases  of  cerebral  rheumatism.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  the  condition  as  the  result  of  an  unusually 
severe  infection,  affecting  chiefly  the  intellectual,  motor,  and  thermal  centers. 

Cases  have  also  been  reported  which  presented  actual  anatomical  lesions  of 
the  brain — in  particular,  purulent  meningitis.  Probably,  however,  most  of 
these  cases  were  falsely  diagnosticated,  the  observer  having  confounded  articu- 
lar rheumatism  with  epidemic  meningitis,  pyaemia,  and  similar  diseases.  Of 
course,  if  there  be  endocarditis,  cerel:)ral  embolism  is  possible. 

Mental  derangements  deserve  a  brief  mention.     They  rarely  occur  during 
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the  course  of  the  disease,  but  are  somewhat  more  frequent  after  it  has  ter- 
minated. We  may  have  either  melancholia,  attended  with  marked  excitement 
or  anxiety,  or  a  more  general  insanity.    The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable. 

6.  Other  Viscera. — Other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  heart,  the  serous  mem- 
branes, and  the  brain,  are  seldom  much  affected  in  articular  rheumatism. 
Lobar  pneumonia  occurs  only  in  especially  severe  cases,  but  in  such  it  may 
attain  quite  a  considerable  development  and  occasion  great  dyspnoea.  It  usu- 
ally requires  quite  a  long  whiie  to  recover  from  it.  Whether  we  actually  have 
to  do  in  these  cases  with  a  specific  pneumonia,  or  with  an  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia as  a  complication,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  also  possible  for 
lobular,  deglutition  pneumonia  to  develop  in  severe  articular  rheumatism. 
Acute  nephritis  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  instances,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  The  spleen,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  somewhat  swollen;  but,  as  a 
rule,  we  do  not  find  the  distinct  splenic  tumor  which  is  present  in  other  acute 
infectious  diseases. 

7.  General  Symptoms. — In  many  cases  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
is  but  little  affected,  but  in  others  the  disease  seems  to  exert  a  peculiar  influ- 
ence upon  the  constitution.  This  may  show  itself  in  a  striking  anaemia,  and 
we  have  observed  this  repeatedly  where  there  was  no  cardiac  complication. 
Ordinarily  there  is  a  slight  leucocytosis.  A  dangerous  but  extremely  rare  com- 
plication has  already  been  briefly  referred  to — namely,  the  occurrence  of  a 
general  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  This  is  almost  always  associated  with  high 
fever  and  great  prostration,  and  is  usually  fatal.  In  all  such  cases  there  is 
probably  profound  sepsis. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Prognosis. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  may  be  de- 
scribed as  generally  a  benign  disease,  for  it  usually  terminates  in  recovery.  It 
is  only  in  very  few  cases  that  an  unfavorable  termination  takes  place  imme- 
diately, whether  as  the  result  of  pericarditis  or  other  severe  cardiac  complica- 
tion, or  from  hyperpyrexia,  or  the  development  of  a  general  hemorrhagic 
diathesis. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  according  to  its  severity. 
There  are  mild  cases  which  terminate  in  a  few  days,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  may  be  very  tedious,  lasting  for  weeks  and  months.  This  latter 
form  is  seen,  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  w^hole  course  of  the  disease, 
and  particularly  of  the  temperature  curve,  to  be  made  up  of  separate  attacks, 
which  can  often  be  very  clearly  distinguished.  In  each  attack  of  this  sort  (see 
Fig.  103)  the  temperature  rises  for  some  days  and  then  slowly  abates,  so  that 
the  entire  length  of  an  attack  is  about  seven  to  thirteen  days.  Then  there  is 
an  afebrile  interval  of  a  few  days,  followed  by  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature,  etc. 
The  recurrence  of  the  fever  is  usually  associated  with  new  trouble  in  one  or 
more  joints,  or  with  some  additional  rheumatic  disorder,  such  as  endocarditis 
or  pleurisy,  while  during  the  afebrile  period  the  local  symptoms  abate,  and 
the  patient  feels  almost  well.  Friedliinder  has  tried  to  deduce  a  series  of 
general  laws  about  the  course  of  the  disease,  based  upon  this  typical  behavior 
of  articular  rheumatism,  but  in  our  opinion  he  has  gone  too  far  in  this  direc- 
liou,  although  we  have  ourselves  frequently  observed  this  interesting  course  of 
acute  articuhir  rheumatism,  wiih  a  series  of  separate  attacks,  and  regard  it  as 
very  characteristic  of  individual  cases;  still,  there  arc  many  other  forms  which 
the  disease  may  assume. 
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the  violent  synijitoms  experienced  at  first  disappear  promptly, 
replaced  by  such  milder  ones  as  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joints 

— these  latter  persisting  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  severity 
and  persistency  of  tlie  case  correspond 
with  the  number  of  joints  affected;  but 
to  this  rule  tlierc  are  numerous  excep- 
tions. The  disease  may  persist  with 
great  obstinacy  in  a  single  joint.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
occurrence  of  complications,  cardiac  or 
otherwise,  and  such  sequela^  as  muscu- 
lar atrophy,  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  or 
chorea.  The  most  important  of  all  se- 
quelae is  cardiac  disease,  and  this  must 
always  be  considered  in  giving  a  prog- 
nosis; for,  although  the  disease  as  such 
does  in  most  instances  terminate  in  re- 
covery, yet  too  often  it  gives  rise  to  a 
tedious  and  usually  incurable  disease  of 
the  heart.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
complete  recovery  from  the  acute  endo- 
carditis seen  in  articular  rheumatism  is 
possible,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
recovery  is  not  complete,  and  the  acute 
passes  into  a  chronic  endocarditis.  In 
these  cases  the  cardiac  symptoms  may 
be  developed  directl}^,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient at  once  begins  to  complain  of 
palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath;  or 
he  may  seem  to  regain  his  health  com- 
pletely, and  a  murmur  which  the  phy- 
sician alone  can  detect  may  be  the  only 
sign  of  the  incurable  injury  which  the 
l)ody  has  suffered.  The  patient  may 
feel  perfectly  well  for  years  after,  and 
then  at  last  begin  to  suffer  from  the 
failure  of  compensation.  Finally,  we 
should  again  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact  that  after  recovery  from 
rheumatism  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
fresh  attacks  of  arthritis  for  the  rest 
of  the  patient's  life. 

Diagnosis. — Most  cases  of  articular 
rheumatism  can  be  easily  recognized, 
tor  the  acute  occurrence  of  pain  and 
swelling  in  several  joints  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  disease.    It  should 
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nevertheless  be  borne  in  iiiiiid  thai  articular  swelling  may  also  take  place  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  and  that  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  by  no  means 
impossible.  When  there  are  grave  constitutional  symptoms  with  fever  from 
the  start,  we  should  not  forget  the  possibility  of  pyjL'mia,  or  of  acute  osteomye- 
litis, since  these  affections  occasionally  give  rise  to  the  swelling  of  several  joints. 
In  such  cases,  however,  careful  attention  to  the  furthest  course  of  the  disease 
will  generally  enable  us  to  see  that  we  cannot  be  dealing  with  a  simple  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  Again,  after  childbirth  there  may  be  swelling  of  the 
joints,  of  septic  origin,  and  but  distantly  related  to  genuine  rheumatism. 

If  a  single  joint  be  attacked,  the  diagnosis  of  articular  rheumatism  must  be 
made  with  extreme  caution.  These  monarticular  inflammations  often  prove  to 
be  something  entirely  different — namely,  fungous  disease  of  the  joint,  or  an 
osteomyelitis.  The  arthritis  which  follows  gonorrhea  is  usually  [though  not 
invariably]  monarticular  (affecting  especially  the  knee  joint  or  wrist).  In 
conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  pain  and 
swelling  in  various  muscles  and  joints  at  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
stage  of  syphilis,  simulating  an  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  in  those  cases  which  present  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  (purpura  and  peliosis)  and  erythema  nodosum,  because  we  may  be 
unable  to  determine  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  symptoms  and 
which  the  secondary.  Until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  specific  germs 
wliich  cause  all  these  diseases,  it  will  be  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  whether 
we  shall  call  a  particular  case  by  one  name  or  another.  In  our  opinion,  all 
these  conditions  have  a  close  getiological  relation  to  one  another. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  articular  rheumatism  and  genuine  gout 
is  very  important.  We  will  refer  to  this  more  particularly  in  the  discussion  of 
gout  (vide  infra). 

Finally,  we  must  mention  that  acute  multiple  neuritis  (q.v.),  beginning 
with  fever  and  severe  pain  in  the  extremities,  may  sometimes,  if  we  are  not 
sufficiently  careful,  be  mistaken  for  polyarthritis. 

Treatment. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  for 
which  we  possess  an  undoubtedly  specific  and  universally  accej^ted  remedy. 
Kolbe  suggested  its  use,  and  since  1876  it  has  been  largely  employed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Strieker,  Buss,  and  others,  for  articular  rheumatism.  This 
remedy  is  salicylic  acid.  Although  this  medicine  does  not  in  all  cases  produce 
its  surprisingly  favorable  results  with  equal  rapidity  and  completeness,  yet  it 
almost  invariably  does  produce  a  decided  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease. 
We  might  even  say  that  this  influence  is  so  constant  that  when  salicylic  acid 
proves  entirely  inefficient  in  a  fresh  case,  such  failure  throws  doul)t  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  where  there  is  monarticular  arthritis  de- 
pendent upon  some  local  cause,  the  remedy  has  hardly  any  beneficial  influence. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  affections  of  the  joints  connected  with  gonor- 
rhea, pyaemia,  and  similar  troul)les.  In  genuine  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salicylic-acid  treatment  is  so  superior  to  any  other  that 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  in  every  case  to  give  this  remedy  a  fair 
trial. 

The  two  preparations  of  salicylic  iicid  most  used  in  rheumatism  are  the 
]mre  acid  and  its  sodium  salt,  salicylate  of  sodium.  Kach  of  these  two  reme- 
dies has  its  peculiar  advantages,  but  the  specific  influence  of  each  is  about 
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tlie  same.  Salicylic  acid  should  never  be  prescribed  in  solution,  but  always 
in  wafers  or  ])referably  in  gelodurat  capsules,  usually  in  the  dose  of  7.5  gr. 
(gm.  0.5).  In  this  way  the  salicylic  acid  can  be  taken  by  almost  any  patient 
quite  easily,  especially  if  a  little  water  or  milk  be  drunk  after  each  dose. 
Adults  should  receive  a  capsule  every  hour  until  about  1  or  1.5  drachms  (gm. 
5  to  6)  have  been  administered.  Usually  there  will  by  this  time  be  a  very 
decided  abatement  of  the  articular  pain  and  swelling,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  will  also  usually  be  such  toxic  "salicylic  symptoms"  {vide  infra) 
as  to  forbid  its  further  use.  The  salicylate  of  sodium  is  best  exhibited  in 
single  large  do-^jcs  of  1  to  1.5  drachms  (gm.  4  to  6),  each  dose  being  given 
with  about  1  ounce  (gm.  20  to  30)  of  peppermint  water,  or,  still  better,  in 
wafers.  The  quite  disagreeable  taste  of  the  medicine  is  only  exaggerated  by  the 
addition  of  such  substances  as  sirup  or  fluid  extract  of  licorice,  added  for  the 
sake  of  elegance;  but  the  simple  solution  in  peppermint  Avater  is  quite  well 
taken,  at  least  by  most  patients.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  give  salicylate  of 
sodium  in  a  glass  of  Hungarian  wine,  or  in  strong  black  coffee  without  sugar. 
The  advantage  of  the  salicylate  over  the  pure  acid  consists  in  its  being  pos- 
sible to  give  a  larger  dose  at  one  time,  so  that  it  need  not  be  taken  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a  da3%  In  general,  the  amount  given  in  twenty-four  hours 
should  not  exceed  2.5  drachms  (gm.  10)  ;  1.5  to  2  drachms  (gm.  6  to  8)  may 
suffice.  For  children  the  dose  is,  of  course,  smaller,  about  5  gr.  of  sali- 
cylic acid  (gm.  0.30),  or,  in  twenty-four  hours,  0.5  to  1  drachm  (gm.  2  to  5) 
of  the  sodium  salt. 

Which  of  these  two  preparations  shall  be  employed  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
of  little  consequence.  We  ourselves  usually  prescribe,  at  first,  capsules  of  sali- 
cylic acid  to  be  taken  hourly,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but  if 
our  first  visit  be  made  in  the  evening,  we  prescribe  a  single  large  dose  of  1 
to  1.5  drachms  (gm.  4  to  6)  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  or  aspirin  {vide  infra), 
so  that  the  patient  may  not  be  disturbed  every  hour  through  the  night 
in  order  to  take  medicine.  It  is  often  possible  later  on  in  the  disease,  when 
the  patient  has  already  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  medicine,  to  give  the  sali- 
cylate of  sodium  as  an  enema.  About  2.5  drachms  (gm.  10)  should  be  given, 
in  2  ounces  (gm.  60)  of  water.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  specific  effects  can 
be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

The  benign  influence  of  this  remedy  upon  the  disease  is  apparent  in  many 
fresh  cases  as  early  as  ten  to  eighteen  hours  after  treatment  begins;  and  it  is 
often  astonishing  to  see  how  soon  a  patient,  who  before  lay  helpless  and  com- 
plaining, becomes  free  from  pain  and  able  to  move  his  limbs.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that,  apart  from  its  taste,  salicylic  acid  may  produce  dis- 
agreeable incidental  effects.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  nausea  with 
epigastric  distress,  and  even  vomiting.  Tinnitus  auriura  may  be  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  may  be  attended  with  marked  vertigo.  In  somewhat  rarer 
instances  the  mind  is  especially  affected.  Young  girls  in  particular  are  often 
peculiarly  excited ;  but  the  frame  of  mind  is,  however,  in  general  a  cheerful 
one.    After  large  doses  there  may  be  an  actual  "  salicylic  delirium." 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  respiration  may  be  affected,  becoming  very 
deep  and  rapid  (salicylic  dyspnoea).  These  incidental  effects  have  led  to 
efforts  to  find  substitutes  for  salicylic  acid  which  shall  be  equally  beneficial 
without  any   annoying  secondary  symptoms.     Among  the  numerous  substi- 
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tutes  that  have  been  recommended,  aspirin  (acetylsalicylic  acid)  has  thus 
far  obtained  the  best  reputation.  At  present,  it  is  the  salicylic  acid  prepara- 
tion most  frequently  used  in  articular  rheumatism.  It  almost  invariably 
agrees  with  the  patient  if  given  in  powders  of  8  to  15  gr.  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  sev- 
eral times  daily  (oj  to  ojss.  [gm.  4  to  6]  per  day),  and  certainly  often  has  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  rheumatic  affection.  In  addition,  salol  (phenylic 
ester  of  salicylic  acid),  salophen,  and  others  deserve  mention.  But  anti- 
pyretics, above  all  antipyrin,  also  pyramid  on,  phenacetin,  lactophenin,  citro- 
phen,  and  many  others,  also  affect  the  rheumatic  process  favorably,  though 
their  action  is  feebler  than  that  of  the  salicylic  preparations.  These  other 
drugs  are  to  be  employed  particularly  in  cases  of  longer  duration  in  which  it 
becomes  desirable  to  make  repeated  changes  in  the  remedies. 

Although  it  is  not  exceptional  to  have  the  rheumatic  symptoms  almost  en- 
tirely vanish  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days,  through  the  use  of  salicylic  acid, 
■  aspirin,  etc.,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  that  the  entire  process  ends 
with  this  release  from  pain.  There  is  very  often,  sooner  or  later,  a  relapse, 
with  fresh  pain  or  even  fresh  swelling  in  one  or  more  joints.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  continue  the  salicylates  in  smaller  doses  for  son)e  time,  in 
order  to  avert  such  relapses;  but  of  late  we  have  rather  abandoned  this  method, 
for  the  reason  that  these  small  doses  do  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  dis- 
order, but  are  calculated  to  give  the  patient  a  strong  dislike  to  the  remedy, 
and  lessen  his  confidence  in  it.  AYe  therefore  recommend  to  stop  the  medi- 
cine entirely  as  soon  as  the  pain  is  wholly  gone,  and  to  guard  the  patient 
as  much  as  possible  from  relapses  by  preventing  his  catching  cold  {vide  in- 
fra). If  there  be  fresh  pain,  we  should  at  once  resume  the  acid,  aspirin,  or 
a  similar  drug,  in  large  doses,  and  thus  we  shall  very  frequently  be  able  to 
cut  short  the  relapse  at  once.  In  case  there  is  persistent  discomfort  in  the 
joints,  small  doses  may  be  kept  up  for  some  time. 

[One  other  salicylic  compound  deserves  mention — the  oil  of  wintergreen; 
this  has  been  used  largely  by  Kinnicutt,  who  finds  it  efficacious,  easy  to  take, 
and  not  likely  to  produce  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  sometimes  follow 
the  compounds  in  more  general  use.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  10  to  15  minims 
every  two  hours,  either  in  milk,  on  sugar,  or  in  capsules.  Salicin  is  well  borne 
even  by  children,  but  it  is  bitter.    The  dose  is  10  to  40  gr.  (gm.  0.6  to  2.5). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author  does  not  mention  alkalies.  They  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  salicylates.  Some  practitioners  combine  the  two, 
giving  enough  carbonate  of  sodium  or  citrate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  to 
make  the  urine  alkaline  and  keep  it  so.  Lee  asserts  that  in  this  way  larger 
doses  of  the  salicylates  can  be  given  without  toxic  effects,  provided  constipa- 
tion be  prevented.  Probably  most  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  get  along  as 
well  without  alkalies,  but  in  obstinate  cases,  or  if  cardiac  complications  de- 
velop, they  are  advisable.  "  In  acute  rheumatic  affections  of  the  heart,"  says 
Mackenzie,  "  the  use  of  the  salicylates  is  often  attended  by  great  benefit. 
These  should,  however,  be  pushed."] 

The  efficiency  of  salicylic  preparations  in  articular  rheumatism  is,  unfor- 
tunately, limited.  Though  the  course  of  many  cases  is  rapid  and  favorable, 
we  may  still  observe  many  in  which  salic3dates  either  fail  altogether,  or  soon 
lose  their  efficacy.  Such  cases  are  often  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
physician  as  well  as  to  that  of  i\\v.  sufferer.     Salicylic  acid  is  frequently  en- 
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tirely  ineffective  in  cases  in  wliicli  the  disease  fastens  itself  in  one  or  a  few 
joints.  In  such  cases,  we  partially  or  entirely  abandon  the  use  of  the  sali- 
cylates tor  a  time,  and  adoj)!  a  dill'erent  treatment.  Not  much  is  to  he  ex- 
pected from  internal  medication.  External  treatment  is  more  effective;  above 
all.  Bier's  hypera^mia  (rubber  bandages  above  the  affected  joints,  one  fourth 
to  one  half  liour  or  longer,  daily),  also  local  application  of  hot  poultices,  ap- 
plications of  thirty-per-cent  alcohol,  etc.  Tlie  external  application  of  penetrat- 
ing salicylic  preparations  (mesotan,  rheumasan,  salit)  may  also  be  tried,  but 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  may  readily  ensue. 
Where  the  disease  has  reached  a  more  chronic  stage,  general  and  local  sweats 
(hot-air  baths,  electric-light  baths),  packing  with  hot  peat,  fango,  etc.,  are  to 
be  considered.  Galvanization  and  massage  of  the  joints  may  also  be  useful. 
We  should  warn  against  the  too  early  use  of  warm  baths,  as  they  often  excite 
renewed  pains  in  the  joints. 

General  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  should  not  be  undervalued.  An 
equable  temperature  should  be  carefully  maintained  in  the  sick-room,  inas- 
much as  cold,  or  draughts,  or  moisture  have  very  often  been  found  to  exert 
an  evil  influence  upon  the  disease  and  excite  fresh  pain.  The  patient  should 
therefore  be  kept  warm,  and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  wrap  up  the 
affected  joints  in  cotton  batting.  It  is  often  advisable  to  apply  splints  to 
joints  that  are  more  severely  affected.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  even 
in  the  mildest  cases  the  patient  should  be  strictly  confined  to  bed,  and  he 
should  by  no  means  get  up  too  soon.  If  possible,  we  keep  our  own  patients 
in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  pain  has  ceased.  Getting  up  too  early  will  very 
often  bring  on  a  relapse.  With  regard  to  diet,  milk  is  the  best  food.  We  may 
also  allow  soup,  eggs,  and  a  little  meat.  In  France,  great  weight  is  laid  upon 
an  exclusive  milk  diet;  but  this  would  seem  to  us  an  extreme  view. 

We  do  not  need  to  speak  at  length  about  the  treatment  of  the  complica- 
tions and  sequelae,  since  we  should  merely  repeat  wliat  has  already  been  said 
in  the  appropriate  chapters  of  this  work.  There  has  been  much  said  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  influence  of  salicylates  in  preventing  complications,  particularly 
cardiac  complications.  This  much  is  certain,  that  cardiac  complications  are 
not  absolutely  prevented  by  the  salicylic  treatment,  and  that  they  too  fre- 
quently occur  while  it  is  being  employed ;  but  we  do  believe  that  this  treat- 
ment decidedly  shortens  the  course  of  the  disease  as  a  wdiole,  in  many  in- 
stances, and  thus  lessens  the  liability  to  endocarditis.  If,  however,  a  cardiac 
complication  has  made  its  appearance,  salicylic  acid  does  not  exert  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  it. 

Another  important  question  is  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  salicylic  acid 
in  the  graver  forms  of  articular  rheumatism,  particularly  in  cerebral  rheu- 
matism. It  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  cerebral  rheumatism  lias 
apparently  become  much  less  frequent  since  the  salicylic  treatment  was  intro- 
duced. Before  the  introduction  of  the  salicylic  treatment,  at  least  one  ease 
of  hyperpyrexia  occurred  each  year  in  Leipsic.  Among  the  many  hundred 
cases  seen  by  us  since  that  time,  we  have  only  extremely  rarely  observed  in- 
stances of  hyperpyrexia.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  case  in  which 
hyperpyretic  symptoms  had  already  appeared  when  we  first  saw  it,  and  which 
had  not  been  treated  with  salicylic  acid.  Here  large  doses  of  that  remedy 
produced  no  effect.     We  should,  nevertheless,  be  inclined  to  employ  it,  first 
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of  all,  in  such  cases;  and  the  energeiic  use  of  cool  baths  would  probably  be 
the  most  speedy  way  of  modifying  the  dangerously  high  temperature.  Stimu- 
lants, in  particular  camphor,  are  also  required  in  the  severe  cases. 

In  the  severe  hemorrhagic  varieties  of  rheumatism  we  should  also  give 
salicylates  a  trial.  The  milder  hemorrhagic  cases  (hemorrhagic  urticaria) 
require  no  special  methods  of  treatment. 

If  the  acute  affection  merge  into  a  chronic  condition  of  stiffness  and  swell- 
ing of  certain  joints,  such  as  the  wrist  or  shoulder,  we  must  employ  the  same 
remedies  as  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  from  Bier's  hypersemia,  the  local  application 
of  heat  (hot  air,  fango,  incandescent  electric  lights),  general  sweating  proc- 
esses, massage,  passive  movements,  galvanic  current,  etc.  Warm  baths  may 
also  be  ordered  in  such  cases  (see  the  following  chapter).  The  patient  might 
be  sent  to  Teplitz  or  Wiesbaden.  These  baths  are  good  resorts  for  convales- 
cents. The  subsequent  muscular  atrophies  and  paralyses  recover  most  rapidly 
under  electricity. 

Prophylaxis  requires,  first  of  all,  that  one  should  avoid  cold  or  wet,  and 
other  "  rheumatogenous  influences."  Persons  who  have  already  had  one  at- 
tack of  articular  rheumatism  must  be  especially  careful,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  more  than  ever  liable  to  the  disease,  as  has  already  been  said.  It  is  not 
inconsistent,  however,  with  the  exercise  of  due  caution,  to  endeavor  to  lessen 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  by  such  procedures  as  cold  sponging,  followed  by 
friction.  [The  tonsils,  being  a  possible  gate  of  entry  for  the  disease  into  the 
system,  should  be  examined,  and  if  diseased  be  treated  or  enucleated.  A  his- 
tory of  recurring  tonsillitis  establishes  the  need  of  interference.  Adenoids 
also  may  favor  rheumatic  infection.] 


CHAPTER   II 

CHRONIC    POLYARTHRITIS— CHRONIC    ARTICULAR    RHEUINIATISM 

Definition  and  .etiology. — Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  chronic  polyarthritis  is  still  very  meager,  despite  the  great  frequency 
of  cases  belonging  to  this  class.  Disregarding  tuberculous  and  gonorrheal  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  with  their  established  aetiology,  in  almost  all  other  multiple 
articular  affections  the  underlying  cause  can  at  best  only  be  surmised.  In 
a  number  of  affections  belonging  to  this  class  the  assumption  appears  natural 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  morbid  process,  only  in  a  chronic  form,  as 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  For  such  cases  the  old  name  of  "  chronic 
articular  rheumatism,"  still  so  frequently  used,  is  entirely  appropriate.  The 
etiological  relation  between  acute  and  chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  shown 
most  distinctly  in  those  cases  in  which  a  persistent  chronic  joint  disease  is 
a  direct  sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  same  specific  poison  which  excited  the  acute  arthritis  maintains  pos- 
session of  the  joints,  and  produces  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes.  Cases 
of  this  sort  arc  not  very  infrequent,  and  may  be  of  slight  or  great  severity. 
The  worst  cases  produce  changes  which  fully  justify  the  appellation  of  arthritis 
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doformans,  although  this  term  is  used  merely  from  the  gross  appearances. 
But  the  cases  which  develop  from  what  is  clearly  acute  articular  rlieumatism, 
are,  after  all,  rare  in  ])roportion  to  tiie  great  majority,  which  from  the  first 
develop  vi-ry  slowly  and  insidiously. 

We  nuiy  well  suspect  that  the  same  injurious  agents  are  instrumental  to 
some  extent  as  in  acute  polyarthritis,  but  we  have  no  jiositive  proof.  We  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  speak  of  a  "chronic  rheumatic  polyarthritis/'  where 
we  can  assume  that  the  so-called  "  rheumatogenous  influences"  have  probal)ly 
been  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  afl'ection.  Such  causes  are  expos- 
ure to  cold  and  wet,  and  working  in  cold  or  drauglity  places,  or  dwelling  in 
newly  built  and  damp  houses.  This  explains  why  those  who  follow  certain 
callings — for  instance,  washerwomen — are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease than  others,  and  why  arthritis  deformans  has,  Avitli  some  justice,  been 
called  a  disease  of  the  poor,  in  contrast  with  the  gout  of  the  wealthy.  The 
term  "chronic  arthritis  deformans"  is  not  an  a^tiological,  but  an  anatomical 
one.  Its  purpose  is  to  point  to  the  marked  "  deforming "  changes  in  the 
joints,  and,  therefore,  is  applied  only  to  the  more  severe  types  of  the  disease, 
the  milder  ones  without  any  considerable  anatomical  disturljances  being  des- 
ignated merely  as  "  chronic  polyarthritis,"  or,  in  accordance  with  w'liat  has 
just  been  said,  as  "  simple  chronic  articular  rheumatism."  A^arious  diseases, 
which  jBtiologically  are  entirely  dissimilar,  are  very  probal)ly  grouped  together 
as  "  arthritis  deformans."  It  is  important,  above  all,  to  distinguish  between 
chronic  gouty  diseases  of  the  joints,  which  may  also  lead  to  the  most  pro- 
nounced deformities  of  joints,  and  nongouty  ("rheumatic")  arthritis.  As 
a  rule,  this  distinction  is  easy  {vide  chapter  on  Gout),  but  many  cases  are  very 
difficult  to  classify.  Chronic  gonorrheal  diseases  of  the  joints  are,  of  course, 
to  be  eliminated  as  forming  a  special  group.  Much  has  been  written  in  regard 
to  chronic  syphilitic  disease  of  the  joints,  but,  in  fact,  we  know  very  little 
concerning  it.  As  we  shall  see  later,  tabetic  joint  affections,  which  are  of 
such  practical  importance,  belong  perhaps  to  this  class.  Various  authorities 
have  maintained  that  arthritis  deformans  is  the  result  of  a  primary  disease 
of  the  nervous  center,  and  in  particular  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  regard  this 
statement  as  entirely  unwarranted.  It  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  tendency  to  ascribe  all  sorts  of  ills  to  disease  of  the  "  trophic  centers,"  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  was  carried  very  much  too  far.  Wc  may 
state  in  this  connection  that  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  one  case  of  very  severe  arthritis  deformans  yielded  an  entirely  negative 
result. 

[Some  striking  cases  are  reported  by  Blake,  which  go  to  show  that  the 
arthritic  changes  may  be  set  up  by  chronic,  though  slight,  suppuration,  in 
analogv%  perhaps,  with  the  synovitis  of  gonorrhea.  Careful  examination  should 
consequently  be  made  of  all  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  in  cases  which 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  true  rheumatism.] 

Chronic  arthritis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  advanced  years.  Certain  mon- 
articular varieties,  about  whose  aetiology,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  know  little 
as  yet,  have  been  termed  arthritis  senilis — in  particular,  the  malum,  coxa 
senile.  Even  the  common  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  typical  form  of  arthritis 
deformans  {vide  infra)  is  not  apt  to  occur  in  people  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age.     This  rule,  however,  has  exceptions.     Certain  forms  of  polyarthritis 
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are  not  vi\vv  in  younger  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
and  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  few  perfectly  characteristic  cases  of  arthritis  de- 
formans in  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Women  are  much 
oftener  attacked  than  men.  It  is  often  said  that  trouble,  anxiety,  and  other 
emotional  influences  favor  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  but  the  proof  of  this 
is  lacking.    The  disease  does  not  often  seem  to  be  hereditary. 

Pathology. — The  process  is  described  as  simple  chronic  arthritis  (or  syno- 
vitis) so  long  as  it  is  confined  mainly  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint 
and  the  periarticular  connective  tissue.  These  parts  often  undergo  decided 
inflammatory  thickening  (si/novitis  hyperplastica),  the  synovial  membrane 
becomes  cloudy,  and  the  amount  of  synovial  fluid  is  more  or  less  increased 
(synovitis  serosa) — that  is,  we  have  chronic  dropsy  of  the  Joint.  Sometimes 
difPerent  parts  of  the  synovial  membrane  are  connected  by  adhesions,  which 
considerably  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  Joint.  There  may  even  be 
complete  anchylosis ;  for  example,  in  the  shoulder  or  knee. 

Chronic  synovitis  may  pass  imperceptibly  into  arthritis  deformans.  In 
this,  not  only  the  capsules  of  the  Joint,  but  the  articular  cartilages  and  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  are  so  much  affected  as  to  produce  the  most 
striking  deformity.  These  changes  almost  always  originate  in  the  articular 
cartilages.  In  many  cases  the  morbid  process  consists  merely  in  a  fibrillation, 
destruction,  and  wearing  away  of  the  articular  cartilage,  beginning  usually 
on  its  outer  edge;  finally,  the  bone  is  exposed  and  itself  undergoes  ulceration. 
During  all  these  changes  the  articular  capsule  may  escape  involvement,  and 
there  may  be  no  serous  effusion  into  the  Joint  (arthritis  sicca).  In  other 
cases,  however,  there  are  soon  added  proliferative  changes  affecting  not  only 
the  cartilage  itself,  but  also  the  synovial  membrane.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  membrane  becomes  tufted,  and  many  of  these  tufts  may  undergo 
secondary  calcification,  break  off,  and  become  loose  bodies  in  the  joint.  The 
articular  cartilages  are  also  affected  by  inflammatory  new  growth  and  prolif- 
eration; these  in  part  become  disintegrated,  and  lead  to  deeper  and  deeper 
excavations  of  the  cartilage.  From  the  cartilage  the  process  extends  to  the 
bones,  and  thus  at  last  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  become  almost 
completely  destroyed.  Sometimes,  also,  the  periosteum  near  the  Joints  un- 
dergoes ossific  periostitis.  Very  often  the  process  extends  to  the  neighboring 
tendons,  tendon  sheaths,  synovial  sacs,  etc.  On  microscopic  examination  of 
the  diseased  Joints,  we  find  fil)rous  disintegration  of  the  matrix  of  the  car- 
tilage, and  proliferation  and  subdivision  of  the  cartilage  cells,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  destruction  of  the  newly  formed  cells  by  simple  or  fatty 
degeneration. 

Of  course  the  normal  structure  of  the  Joint  is  at  last  completely  destroyed 
by  these  various  processes.  The  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  waste  away 
more  and  more,  and  take  new  relative  positions,  as  the  parts  which  impinge 
upon  each  other  are  worn  away.  Externally,  the  Joint  usually  becomes  larger 
and  larger,  and  this  is  the  more  evident  because- the  surrounding  nmscles  un- 
dergo great  atrophy.  There  is  often  no  collection  of  synovial  fluid  in  the  Joints 
during  the  entire  illness,  but  sometimes  the  joints  are  swollen — e.g..  the  knee 
Joint — and  even  to  a  considerable  degree.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
affected  joints  to  suffer  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis  and  contracture 
(vide  infra). 
55 
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Symptomatology. — The  clinical  syiiiplonis  of  chronic  ai-ihritis  are  very 
sinij)if  ami  iinilorni.  Thcv  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  local  disturbances, 
and  to  these  they  are  directly  due.  The  <ieneral  course  of  the  di.sease,  however, 
pn'sents  ^Mvat  diversities.  Often  the  arthritis  limits  itself  to  a  single  joint  or 
to  a  few  joints;  in  other  cases  almost  all  the  joints  become  finally  involved. 

Except  in  the  cases  which  are  preceded  by  acute  articular  rheunuitism, 
the  disea.se  usually  begins  quite  gradually  and  insidiously.  The  first  sub- 
jective syni])toms  are  stiffness  and  |)ain  in  the  joints,  the  pain  being  ag- 
gravated by  pressure  or  movement.  The  stiffness  is  most  noticeable  when  the 
joint  has  remained  quiet  for  some  time  previous,  and  is  therefore  ordinarily 
greatest  on  waking  up  in  the  morning.  The  pain  often  shoots  from  the  joints 
upward  and  downward,  and  is  of  a  burning  character,  or  less  often  neuralgic. 
Even  in  advanced  cases  the  pain  usually  occurs  only  when  the  affected  joints 
aiv  moved,  although  then  it  may  be  very  severe.  When  the  body  is  entirely 
at  rest  there  is  little  or  no  ])ain.  Resides  actual  pain  there  are  apt  to  be  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease  peculiar  para'sthesia^  and  other  nervous  symptoms,  ])ar- 
ticularly  in  the  fingers.  ]\lotion  is  impaired  very  early.  This  is  due  at  first 
to  the  pain,  and  to  a  certain  reflex  inhibition  and  ataxia  of  the  muscles,  to 

which  are  later  added  the  purely  me- 
chanical hindrances  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

The  objective  changes  in  the  affect- 
ed joints  begin  to  appear  soon  after  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  at  least  in 
cases  of  any  severity.  The  joints  often 
seem  enlarged  and  thickened.  If  Ave 
attempt  to  move  them,  we  not  only 
cause  pain  and  meet  with  mechanical 
obstruction,  but  we  may  hear  and  feel 
the  cracking  and  grating  produced  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  denuded  and  uneven 
surfaces  upon  each  other.  This  is  often 
noticed  by  the  patient  himself.  In 
chronic  arthritis  sicca  there  may  he  no 
j^•;^^\  great  swelling  of  the  joints ;  still,  there 
''^-''''\1  are  usually  marked  pain,  crepitation, 
and  impairment  of  motion.  In  other 
cases,  however,  there  are  considerable 
serous  effusions  into  the  joints,  usually 
most  marked  in  the  knee  joint.  The 
resulting  swelling  of  the  joints  often 
varies  considerably.  At  times  the  ex- 
udation is  absorbed,  only  to  reappear, 
and  frequently  in  increased  amount. 

As  the  disease  gradually  ])rogresses, 
there  are  usually  developed  certain 
characteristic  deformities,  which  are  apt  to  be  most  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  hands  (see  Fig.  104).  The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  thickened 
and  swollen,  and  are  made  all  the  more  prominent  because  the  interossei  upon 
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Fig.  104. — Appearance  of  the  hand  in  a  ease 
of  protracted  arthritis  deformans  (per- 
sonal observation). 
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)lial;iii<iL's  arc  di- 


tlic  hack  of  llic  liaiid  arc  atrophied.  'I'lic  hascs  of  the  llivt 
reeted  obliquely  toward  one  side,  so  Dial  the  (iiij^ers  assume  more  and  more 
the  appearance  ol'  subluxation.  They  are  bent  over  toward  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  are  also  displaced  toward  the  uhuir  side,  so  that  they  often  actuailv 
come  to  rest  one  upon  the  other.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  frequently  deeply 
hollowed  out.  Often  the  jjhalangeal  joints  also  are  distorted,  so  tliat,  for 
example,  there  will  be  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  doi'sal  surface  of  the  fingers 
between  the  first  and  second  phalanx,  while  the  terminal  phalanx  is  apt  to  be 


Fir,.  105. — Chronip  arthritis  deformans  with  contracture  of  the  hip  joint  and  knee  joints. 

flexed,  altliough  the  second  phalanx  preserves  a  position  of  extension.  Despite 
these  changes,  many  patients,  if  only  the  thuml)  remains  toleral)ly  movable. 
a7-e  al)le  to  nse  their  hands  for  quite  delicate  woi-k,  although  at  the  expense  of 
nmch  time  and  effort.  Arthi'itis  deformans  scarcely  ever  causes  anchylosis  of 
the  small  joints  of  the  fingers.  The  elbow  joints  are  often  decidedly  enlarged. 
The  forearms  usually  assume  a  ]iosition  of  [nonation,  combined  with  more  or 
less  flexion.  Even  the  mobility  of  the  shoulder  joints  progressively  diminishes, 
so  that  at  last  the  arms  cannot  be  raised  at  all.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
contracture  of  the  adductor  muscles. 
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With  rotjanl  lo  llu'  lower  iwlrciiiitics,  tlicliip  and  knee  joints  usually  sufTer 
more  than  the  ankle.  The  small  joints  of  the  toe.  as  a  rule,  escape  entirely. 
Ill  the  lar^^er  joints  there  is  sometimes  a  chronic  anehylotie  I'orm  of  arthritis 
with  atrophy  ol"  the  ligaments  present,  anil  in  other  eases  there  is  more  of  a 
hyperplastic  condition  with  exudations.  Sometimes  there  are  thickenings  of 
the  joints  and  serous  etfusions,  and  sometimes  arthritis  sicca.  If  the  joints 
of  the  lowei-  extremities  are  much  involved,  of  course  standing  and  walking 
grow  more  and  more  painful  and  dillicult,  and  finally  require  crutches,  or  an 
assistant.  Very  often  there  is  nuirked  contracture  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
hip,  and  still  oftener  of  the  knee.  This  is  not  associated  with  anchylosis  of 
the  joints,  but  is  of  purely  muscular  origin.  In  such  cases  the  patient  cannot 
sit  in  bed  with  the  knees  extended  (see  Fig.  105).  There  is  sometimes  subluxa- 
tion of  the  hip  joints,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  slides  backward  and  up- 
ward.   The  same  thing  is  observed  also  in  very  severe  cases  in  the  knee  joint. 


Fig.  106. — Rontgcn  photograph  of  the  hands  in  a  case  of  arthritis  dcforniaii.s.  (i.  Widening  of 
the  joint  spaces,  h.  Indistinct  outlines  of  the  several  wrist  bones  in  consequence  of 
thickening  and  deformity,     c.   Distortion  of  the  phalanges,     d.  Subluxations. 


Examination  of  the  affected  joint  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  ray  furnishes 
very  valuable  infornuition  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  disease  (vide 
Fig.  106).     It  shows  very  clearly  that  at  first  the  process  affects  only  the 
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ligaments  and  capsules  of  the  joint.  It  is  only  in  the  later  stages  that  the 
joint  cartilage  becomes  thickened,  tufted,  and  fissured,  and  then  structural 
changes  in  the  articular  extremities  (osteoporosis,  etc.)  invariably  manifest 
themselves.  There  are  monarticular  and  polyarticular  forms  of  the  disease. 
The  monarticular  form  is  usually  regarded  as  a  surgical  trouble,  and  is  most 
often  located  in  the  hip  joint  (malum  cqxcb  senile),  or,  more  rarely,  in  the 
knee  and  shoulder  joints. 

The  polyarticular  form  is  the  characteristic  one.  In  most  of  the  typical 
cases  it  begins  in  the  small  joints  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  At  a  later  period 
the  larger  joints  are  also  invaded,  one  after  the  other,  the  invasion  taking 
place  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  although  the  disturbance  is 
not  infrequently  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  severe  cases  the 
joints  of  the  spinal  column  also  are  involved  (compare  the  Appendix  to  this 
chapter).  This  impairs  particularly  the  movement  of  the  head.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw  is  usually  very  little  affected,  if  at  all. 

There  is  hardly  any  affection  of  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  joints  in 
arthritis  deformans.  The  muscles  should  be  excepted,  for  they  always  undergo 
that  arthrogenetic  muscular  atrophy  which  we  have  already  described  {vide 
page  7),  and  which  is  always  demonstrable  in  arthritis  deformans,  and  gen- 
erally appears  strikingly  early.  This  atrophy  is  most  marked  in  the  interossei, 
the  shoulder  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  thigh.  The  associated 
muscular  contractures  are  also  of  great  importance.  These  are  certainly  to 
some  extent  connected  with  chronic  inflammatory  processes  in  the  tendons  and 
the  fascia.  Sometimes  the  skin  over  the  wrist  and  other  affected  joint-^  ap- 
pears peculiarly  lax  and  flabby,  but  frequently,  at  the  same  time,  smooth  and 
atrophic.  The  internal  organs  almost  always  perform  their  functions  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner.  Appetite  and  digestion  remain  good,  although 
there  is  often  some  tendency  to  constipation.  Rarely  there  is  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  but  usually  only  in  such  cases  as  originate  in  an  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  Still,  we  have  seen  valvular  disease,  exceptionally,  in  cases  which 
had  been  chronic  from  the  start,  a  fact  which  is  not  without  interest  from 
an  etiological  point  of  view,  indicating  a  relationship  to  the  acute  poly- 
arthritic  process.  Certain  attendant  symptoms  which  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, such  as  headache,  congestive  states,  psychical  depression,  and  bron- 
chitis, probably  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  disease,  but  are  easily 
explicable  sequelae. 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — Arthritis  deformans  is  an  extremely 
chronic  trouble.  It  may  last  even  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  more.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  apparent  arrest  of  the  process  extending  over  months,  or  even 
longer.  Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  remissions  and 
exacerbations,  affecting  either  the  general  or  the  local  manifestations.  In 
general,  however,  the  disease  continually  advances. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  chronic  polyarthritis  and  arthritis  de- 
formans is  therefore  unfavoi'al)le.  Recovery,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  possible  only  in  the  early  stages.  For  the  encouragement  of  the 
patient,  it  may  be  said  that,  undei-  proper  care  and  treatment,  the  disease 
often  runs  so  gradual  a  course  that  the  general  condition  remains  at  least 
bearable  for  a  very  long  while,  although  there  may  be  considerable  local  dis- 
turbance.    The  disease  is  not  dir(>ctlv  dangerous  to  life.     The  eventual  fatal 
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termination  ensues  either  from  general  debility  or  because  of  some  intercur- 
rent disease. 

The  prognosis  is  somewhat  more  favorable  in  the  milder  cases  of  "  chronic 
articular  rheumatism."'  where  the  anatomical  changes  are  less  severe,  and  are 
completely  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane.  Even  here,  however,  recovery 
is  by  no  means  frequent,  and  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  grave  deformities 
of  the  joints  will  gradually  be  developed. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  regimen,  it  is  requisite  in  the  first  place  to 
avoid  all  unfavorable  external  influences.  If  possible,  the  dwelling  should  be 
dry  and  warm,  and  it  may  often  seem  advisable  to  make  a  change  of  climate. 
The  patient  must  dress  warmly,  without,  however,  undermining  his  powers  of 
resistance  too  mucli,  as  he  will  be  in  danger  of  doing.  The  diet  must  be 
abundant  and  nutritious. 

Internal  remedies  may  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  modifying  the  disease,  but 
our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  local  treatment  of  the  joints.  Among  internal 
remedies  the  most  important  are  the  salicylates.  The  persistent  use  of  small 
doses  of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  soda,  30  to  45  gr.  (gm.  2  to  3)  a  day, 
and  similar  remedies,  is  recommended  by  many  physicians.  We  have  our- 
selves seen  no  special  advantage  from  their  employment,  and  therefore  usually 
prescribe  them  only  during  acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  Among  other 
drugs  that  are  recommended  are  iodin  and  arsenic.  lodin  may  be  given  in 
the  tincture  (a  few  drops  in  mucilage  several  times  a  day),  or,  better,  in 
the  form  of  potassium  iodid,  or  sajodin.  As  yet  we,  ourselves,  have  not  seen 
any  great  benefit  from  iodin,  but  we  have  in  repeated  instances  witnessed  an 
apparent  improvement  from  the  use  of  arsenic.  It  is  best  administered  in 
pills  containing  gV  to  yV  gr.  (gm.  0.002  to  0.004)  of  arsenious  acid,  one  pill 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  this  remedy  prove  beneficial,  it  must  be  continued 
for  at  least  months,  perhaps  with  occasional  brief  intermissions.  Iron,  quinin, 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the  general  condition.  First 
among  local  methods  of  treatment  are  hot-air  treatment  and  Bier's  hyperemia. 
General  as  well  as  local  sweating  processes,  by  means  of  hot-air  chambers, 
incandescent  electric-light  baths,  etc.,  undoubtedly  produce  quite  good  results 
in  some  cases.  Then  follow  local  moist-hot  applications  and  packs  (peat, 
fango,  various  kinds  of  mud,  etc.).  Bier's  hypersemia,  one  to  two  hours  daily 
and  longer  in  various  gradations,  may  also  have  a  favorable  effect,  but  of 
course  too  great  hopes  must  not  be  placed  upon  it  in  severe  cases.  In  addition 
to  these  we  have  massage,  although  the  good  it  accomplishes  is,  of  course,  apt 
to  be  evanescent.  It  will,  however,  do  much  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  in- 
flammatory exudations,  and  also  to  loosen  up  the  joints,  invigorate  the  mus- 
cles, and  improve  the  general  health.  The  Swedish-movement  cure  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit  in  all  cases  if  begun  early  and  methodically  persevered 
in.  It  preserves  the  mobility  of  the  joints  as  long  as  anything  can.  Elec- 
tricity also  has  a  beneficial  influence.  The  galvanic  current  is  applied  to  the 
affected  joints,  and  the  faradic  current  to  the  atrophied  muscles. 

Baths  are  universally  employed  in  chronic  arthritis.  Their  value  should 
not  be  overestimated,  but,  notwithstanding,  their  usefulness  is  undeniable  in 
many  cases.  Simple  warm  baths,  or  salt  baths  (5  to  10  pounds  of  salt  for 
each  bath),  are  practicable  in  almost  any  household.  As  health  resorts  in 
arthritis  deformans,  experience  shows  tlic  following  to  be  most  desirable :  The 
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simple  warm  baths,  such  as  Teplitz,  Wildbad,  Kai^atz,  and  Baden  in  Switzer- 
land; the  warm  chlorid-of-sodiiim  baths  in  Wiesbaden;  the  acidulated  batlis 
of  Oeynhausen  and  Nauheim — all  have  been  found  most  useful  in  arthritis 
deformans.  Quite  good  results  are  also  obtained,  particularly  in  the  earliest 
stages,  from  the  moor  baths  or  peat  baths  of  Elster,  Maricnbad,  Franzensljad, 
Aibling,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  the  various  mud  baths  (fango  baths,  etc.).  Sul- 
phur baths — Baden  near  Vienna,  Postyen  (Pistyan)  in  Hungary,  and  Trenc- 
sin-Teplitz  in  upper  Himgary — are  also  recommended  by  many. 

[The  mineral  springs  within  the  limits  of  our  own  country  chiefly  to  be 
recommended  are  Sharon  and  Richfield,  in  New  York  State;  the  Sulplmr 
Springs  and  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  and  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 
There  are  also  Santa  Eosalia  in  Mexico,  and  Banff  in  Canada.  ] 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  quite  excellent  results  follow  the  employment  of 
hot  sand  baths.  These  also  can  be  easily  used  at  home,  particularly  if  applied 
merely  to  the  hands  or  feet.  They  are  employed  more  elaborately  in  Kostritz 
and  Blasewitz.  These  hot  sand  baths  seem  to  do  good,  not  only  from  the  tem- 
perature, but  also  from  the  uniform  and  persistent  compression  which  they 
exert. 

Stimulating  or  narcotic  remedies  may  be  rubbed  into  the  joints,  but  they 
are  beneficial  only  because  of  the  massage  which  accompanies  their  employ- 
ment. In  practice  it  is  not  always  possible  to  omit  their  use.  We  have  never 
seen  any  special  benefit  from  ichthyol.  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodin 
is  usually  entirely  without  efi'ect.  As  to  morphin  and  other  narcotics,  the 
disease  is  so  chronic  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  them  as  little  as  possible.  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  arthritis  become  opium 
eaters.  We  should  try,  therefore,  if  there  is  severe  pain,  to  give  relief  as  long 
as  possible  with  antipyrin,  aspirin,  and  similar  remedies.  Local  applications 
of  penetrating  salicylic  preparations,  such  as  mesotan,  rheumasan,  and  salit, 
may  l)e  cautiously  tried. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  one  after  another  will  enable  us  to  oppose  some  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Persistent  treatment  will,  in  many  cases,  be  re- 
warded by  considerable,  at  least  temporary,  improvement. 


APPENDIX 

CHRONIC    ANCHYLOSING    RIGIDITY    OF    THE    VERTEBRAL 

COLUMN 

(Striimpell-Marie's  Disease)     [Spondylitis  deformans,  StriimpeU-Marie  Type] 

In  connection  with  the  chronic  arthridites,  wo  will  now  discuss  a  peculiar 
disease  of  the  vertebral  column  wliicli  lias  not  infrequently  been  observed  in 
middle-aged  men.  The  course  of  this  disease  is  very  tedious,  and  generally 
quite  painless,  and  it  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete  rigidity  of  the 
vertel)ral  column,  which  then  ])ooomos  an  absolutely  rigid  rod  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  occipito-atloid  articnhilion.  All  motion  of  the  trunk  ninl  ol 
the  head,  as  well  as  sitting  and  lying,  are  impeded  lo  a  considerable  degree; 
standing  and  walking  not  to  so  great  an  extent.     In  the  less  advanced  cases 
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the  rigidity  is  not  so  complete.  The  latter  usually  begins  in  the  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column  and  thence  advances  upward;  a  downward  ex- 
tension is  much  less  frequent.  In  most  cases  the  general  form  of  the  vertel^ral 
column  is  rather  straight.  In  fact,  even  its  normal  curvatures,  and  especially 
the  normal  lumbar  lordosis,  become  somewhat  reduced.  There  are,  however, 
cases  with  pronounced  kyphotic  curvature  (Bechterew).  These  differences 
probal)ly  have  some  relation  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  vertebral  column, 
as  well  as  to  the  occupation  and  work  of  the  patient.  In  consequence  of  their 
inactivity,  tlie  muscles  of  the  back,  and  particularly  the  long  spinal  muscles, 
atrophy.  We  jjersonally  have  never  observed  a  pronounced  participation  of 
the  nerve  roots.  Occasionally,  however,  we  may  observe  neuralgic  pains,  mus- 
cular contractions,  and  the  like,  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  an  irritation  of 
the  spinal-cord  roots. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  very  often  the  process  is  limited  to  the  vertebral 
column,  and  leaves  all  the  other  joints  free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  joints  of 
the  extremities  are  also  not  infrequently  affected  at  the  same  time.  Similar 
anchylotic  or  apparently  chronic  arthritis  changes  appear,  above  all,  in  the 
large  proximal  joints  (hence  the  term  spondylose  rliizomelique) ,  but  also, 
though  less  frequently,  in  the  other  joints.  In  the  tirst  case,  which  I  observed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  besides  the  complete  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, there  was  a  total  anchylosis  of  both  hip  joints,  so  that  the  gait  of  the 
patient  was  peculiarly  affected ;  he  walked,  as  it  were,  on  his  knees. 

The  anatomical  process  in  vertebral  anchylosis  is  not  always  exactly  the 
same.  We  have  to  do  substantially  with  a  bony  anchylosis  of  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrs ;  in  most  instances  there  is  also  an  ossification  of  the 
ligaments,  so  that  the  individual  vertebrae  are  joined  together,  anteriorly  or 
laterally,  by  thick  osseous  bands.  Such  bands  may  also  be  formed  between  the 
spinous  processes.  The  articulations  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  ribs  are 
also  frequently  anchylosed,  and  this  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the  type  of  the 
breathing.  The  intervertebral  disks  may  escape  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
the}'  also  may  become  ossified. 

The  true  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  been  fully  cleared  up.  We  com- 
monly speak  of  a  "  chronic  anchylosing  spondylitis,"  but  possibly  we  should 
distinguish  between  the  "  chronic-inflammatory  "  and  the  simple  "  metaplas- 
tic "  processes. 

As  in  astiology,  we  know  a  single  factor  of  undoubted  importance,  viz., 
trauma.  With  noticeable  frequency  we  obtain  a  history  of  a  fall  upon  the 
back  or  of  being  crushed  from  above,  or  similar  accident.  Often  it  is  some 
years  after  the  trauma  before  any  marked  changes  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  provided  due  care  is  exercised  and  a  thorough 
examination  made.  The  Eontgen  ray  is  very  helpful,  showing  clearly  the 
bony  union  between  the  separate  vertebrae,  as  well  as  any  alterations  which 
there  may  be  in  the  intervertebral  disks. 

Cure  of  the  condition  is  impossible,  but  some  symptomatic  improvement 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  baths,  the  cautious  use  of  medical  gymnastics, 
massage,  and  the  like. 
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CHAPTER    III 

ACUTE    AND    CHRONIC    5IUSCULAR    RHEUMATISM 

(Myositis  or  Myalgia  rheumatica) 

Definition  and  -ffltiology. — ^Certain  acute  affections  may  originate  primarily 
in  the  muscles.  These  are  to  all  appearance  inflammatory  in  their  nature,  and 
not  infrequently  result  from  taking  cold,  or  other  causes  similar  to  those 
which  produce  acute  articular  rheumatism.  These  affections  are  classed  as 
"  acute  muscular  rheumatism  "  or  acute  rheumatic  myositis.  It  is  possihle 
that  these  diseases  also  are  infectious,  but  the  question  remains  entirely  un- 
decided. The  analogy  which  both  these  troubles  bear  to  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism is  not  complete.  It  is  seldom  that  the  two  processes  are  seen  in  com- 
bination, and,  furthermore,  acute  myositis  is  not  "  polymuscular,"  but  is 
usually  confined  to  one  muscle  or  to  a  single  group  of  muscles;  it  is  attended 
with  little,  if  any,  fever,  and  it  is  almost  never  followed  by  acute  endocarditis. 
The  two  diseases,  therefore,  are  alike  only  in  certain  symptoms  (pain  and 
impairment  of  motion),  and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often,  although  not  al- 
ways, ascribable  to  cold  or  the  like. 

Besides  genuine  acute  myositis,  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  pain 
suddenly  occurs  in  the  muscles  ("myalgia")  without  any  attendant  objective 
change.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  how  to  regard  these  cases.  In  prac- 
tice they  are  usually  termed  muscular  rheumatism,  especially  when  they  are 
referable  to  rheumatogenous  influences,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  such  cases 
are  really  a  very  mild  form  of  the  genuine  inflammatory  disease.  Yet  in  our 
opinion  it  is  perfectly  possiljle  that  some  chemical  or  physical  changes  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle  (jierhaps  an  alteration  in  the  general  state  of  the 
muscle-plasma,  abnormal  conditions  of  coagulation  (  ?) )  occasion  the  local  dis- 
turbance. That  the  influence  of  cold  is  often,  though  not  always,  important 
in  this  connection  seems  to  us  indubitable.  There  are  individuals  who  are 
almost  certain  to  have  a  stiff  neck  if  they  are  exposed  to  any  decided  draught 
upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  others  who,  every  time  they  get  chilled,  are 
liable  to  lumbago.  However,  other  injurious  influences  may,  of  course,  be 
important.  Thus,  traumatic  pain  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  some  ex- 
cessive strain,  and  in  many  instances  is  apparently  due  to  laceration  of  some 
of  the  muscular  fibers.  This  is  generally  occasioned  by  too  violent  muscular 
exertion.  Any  physician  who  sees  many  patients  from  the  laboring  classes 
meets  with  an  abundance  of  cases  of  this  sort.^ 

The  limitations  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  arc  obscure,  but  still  more 
so  are  those  of  "chronic  muscuhir  rhcunuitism."  This  disease  also  is  a  fre- 
quent one,  and  only  imperfectly  understood.  It  does  not  bear  a  close  analogy 
to  chronic  articular  rheumatism  except  in  this  unimportant  point,  that  chronic 
muscular  rheumatism  seems  to  he  quite  often  occasioned  by  meteorological 
influences.      Wliile   tin;  anatomical  changes   in  cln-onic  articular  rheumatism 

^  Some  time  ago  the  author  saw  an  organist  who  had  to  work  the  pedals  for  many  hours  a 
day;  he  had  an  cxtrcnicly  painful  afTeetion  of  the  lower  extremities  associated  with  swelling,  which 
could  be  regarded  only  as  an  acute  myositis. 
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are  almost  always  striking,  analogous  lesions  are  very  exceptional  in  chronic 
muscular  rheumatism.  On  the  contrary,  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  cases 
where  there  is  pain  in  various  muscles  all  over  the  body,  but  where  there  is  no 
discoverable  objective  disturbance.  Older  authorities  used  to  speak  of  "rheu- 
matic induration  "  of  the  muscles,  but  this  or  any  otiier  actual  anatomical 
change  is  very  exceptional. 

These  facts  justify  a  doubt  as  to  whether  all  cases  of  chronic  muscular 
rheumatism  actually  deserve  their  name.  It  is  certainly  quite  appro})riate  in 
those  not  infrequent  cases  which  seem  to  be  due  to  "  rheumatogenous  influ- 
ences.'' and  are  so  evidently  aggravated  upon  every  exposure  to  cold,  or  every 
period  of  bad  weather,  that  the  patient  often  asserts  that  he  carries  in  his 
bones  the  best  of  barometers.  Such  is  the  "  old  rheumatism  "  of  those  who 
have  passed  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  wind  or 
weather.  There  are  other  cases,  the  character  of  which  is  different.  In  tiiem 
the  muscular  pain  is  associated  with  general  constitutional  conditions  such 
as  gout,  anaMuia,  etc.,  or  with  corpulence  (when  it  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of 
circulatory  disturbance),  or  possibly  with  chronic  poisoning.  An  important 
instance  is  the  "  rheumatic  pain  "  sometimes  complained  of  by  topers,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  not  to  changes  in  the  muscles,  but  to  nutritive  dis- 
turbances of  the  nerves.  Finally,  one  must  bear  in  mind  those  many  indefin- 
able pains  met  with  in  hysterical  and  nervous  patients,  for  which  the  doctor 
can  find  no  objective  cause.  For  these  and  similar  disorders  there  are  no 
special  names,  and  the  practicing  physician  often  terms  them  all  "  nmscular 
rheunuitism,"  a  diagnosis  with  which  the  patient  is  usually  quite  contented. 

Clinical  History. — Genuine  acute  nmscular  rheumatism  is  ordinarily,  as 
has  been  said,  limited  to  some  one  definite  group  of  muscles.  The  affected 
muscles  often  seem  somewhat  swollen  and  infiltrated,  are  very  sensitive  to 
pressure,  and,  if  not  quite  useless,  are  nearly  so,  greatly  impairing  the  motion 
of  the  corresponding  member  of  the  body.  All  these  symptoms  are  best  illus- 
trated in  acute  myositis  of  the  deltoid  (omalgia).  The  whole  shoulder  is 
swollen,  the  muscle  is  very  painful,  and  the  upper  arm  is  almost  incapable  of 
voluntary  motion,  although,  if  caution  be  exercised,  passive  movement  can  be 
made  without  causing  any  pain. 

The  various  forms  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  have  received  names 
descriptive  of  the  locality  of  the  affection.  We  have,  besides  the  omalgia  al- 
ready mentioned : 

1.  Blieumatism  of  the  cervical  muscles  (splenius,  trapezius,  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid.  etc.).  Myalgia  cervicalis,  or  rheumatic  torticollis.  The  pain  is  located 
in  the  back  and  side  of  the  neck,  and  is  usually  unilateral.  The  head  is  held 
stiffly  to  one  side,  the  occiput  inclines  toward  the  painful  side,  and  the  chin  is 
turned  toward  the  healthy  side.  All  active  and  passive  motions  which  tend  to 
stretch  the  painful  parts  are  much  impaired  and  cause  suffering. 

2.  Mynlfjia  himhalis.  or  lumhafio.  This,  the  most  acute  form  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  known  among  the  common  people  in  Germany  because  of  its  sud- 
den onset  as  "  witch's  shot,"  or  "  dragon  shot."  is  a  well-known  disease.  The 
region  of  the  sacriim  and  loins  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  (erector  spinse, 
quadratus  lumborum,  etc.)  is  very  sensitive.  All  motions  of  the  trunk,  such 
as  bending  nnd  twisting,  are  very  painful  and  difficult.  The  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women.     Certain  persons  seem  to  be  especially  pre- 
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disposed  to  it.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  lumbago  is  not  always  of  a  rheu- 
matic character,  but  of  traumatic  origin,  as  from  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or 
from  sudden  stooping.^  [It  is  very  common  in  the  traumatic  neuroses,  where 
it  was  once  regarded  as  indicative  of  spinal  injury.]  On  the  other  hand,  a 
latent  disease  of  the  muscle  may  often  be  made  active  througli  such  a  cause. 

3.  Rheumatism  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  and  particularly  of  the  intercostals. 
This  may  cause  great  discomfort,  as  it  renders  breathing,  coughing,  and  sneez- 
ing very  painful.  It  is  comparatively  rare,  and  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  diagnosticating  it,  to  avoid  confusion  with  pleurisy  and  periostitis  of  the 
ribs.  Very  often,  also,  thoracic  disturbance  is  regarded  as  rheumatic  when  it 
is  really  traumatic,  being  the  result  of  stretching  or  laceration  of  the  fibers  of 
the  pectoral  or  other  muscles. 

4.  Rlieumatism  of  the  head  also,  probably,  belongs  in  this  category,  al- 
though the  affection  is  seldom  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  but  involves 
also  the  fasciae,  and  may  even  be  almost  confined  to  them.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently excited  by  exposure  to  cold.  The  pain  is  quite  violent,  and  greatly 
increased  by  any  movement  of  the  scalp.  Of  course,  the  diagnosis  requires 
the  previous  exclusion  of  the  various  forms  of  headache  described  elsewhere  in 
this  work. 

The  duration  of  acute  muscular  rheumatism  is  brief.  Usually  the  pain 
abates  in  a  few  days,  but  a  tendency  to  relapse  persists  for  some  time.  Con- 
stitutional symptoms  in  addition  to  the  local  disorder  are,  as  a  rule,  absent  or 
slight ;  still,  we  sometimes  meet  cases  in  which  acute  muscular  rheumatism  is 
associated  with  fever  and  marked  general  disturbance. 

In  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  objective  lesions 
discoverable.  The  statements  of  masseurs  as  to  palpable  nodes  and  indurations 
are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  received  with  very  great  skepticism.  The  pain  is 
seldom  located  permanently  in  any  one  place,  but  it  is  felt  first  here  and  then 
there.  It  is  usually  increased  during  bad  weather,  and  is  less  severe  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  pains  are  often  described  as  "  wandering."  Motion  is 
seldom  much  impaired.  Sometimes,  however,  there  may  be  a  certain  stiffness 
of  the  muscles,  most  marked  after  a  period  of  repose. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  rests,  therefore,  mainly 
upon  the  rational  signs.  Hence,  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  malingering,  particularly  where  certain  applicants  for  hospital  care  are 
concerned.  We  should  not,  however,  be  too  uncharitable,  since  without  doubt 
there  are  cases  in  which  quite  severe  pain  is  felt,  now  in  one  set  of  muscles 
and  now  in  another,  without  any  anatomical  basis  for  such  pain  l^eing  dis- 
coverable. Nor  should  we  ever  forget  that  other  diseases  may  have  pain  for 
their  first  symptom.  It  is  not  at  all  exceptional  for  the  lancinating  pains  of 
locomotor  ataxia  to  be  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  "  rheumatic."  Luml)ago 
may  be  confounded  Math  insidiously  developing  tumors,  diseases  of  tlie  verte- 
bra [irritation  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis],  renal  calculi,  or  with  various 


'  Lately,  S.  Erben  has  sought  to  prove  that  himbago  and  torticollis  are  not  at  all  muscular 
diseases,  hut  probably  in  most  cases  due  to  an  affection  of  the  joints  of  the  vertebrie.  He  bases 
this  belief  upon  the  result  of  painstaking  investigations.  One  who,  like  the  author  of  this  text- 
book, has  often  himself  suffered  from  acute  muscular  rheumatism,  will  be  scarcely  inclined  to 
adopt  this  viev/,  for  the  suljjective  sensation  of  pain  is  referred  decidedly  to  the  muscles,  or  to  the 
attachments  and  fasciae  of  the  muscles. 
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abdominal  disorders  (particularly  in  women).  We  should  therefore  never 
omit  to  make  a  careful  physical  examination. 

Treatment. — Acute  muscular  rheumatism  has  this  in  common  with  acute 
arlifuhii-  rlR'umatism,  that  it  is  usually  very  favorably  affected  by  the  sali- 
cylates. In  cases  of  genuine  acute  rheumatic  myositis,  their  employment  in 
the  manner  already  described  will  often  give  surprising  relief  in  as  short  a 
time  as  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  We  also  see  good  results  from  antipyrin 
or  salipyrin,  etc.  Local  treatment  of  the  affected  muscles  may  also  be  followed 
by  groat  and  speedy  improvement.  Massage  is  particularly  valuable.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  a  single  properly  conducted  massage  may  cause  a 
violent  lumbago  or  omalgia  to  improve  rapidly,  and  like  favorable  results  are 
witnessed  when  there  is  traumatic  pain  in  the  muscles.  ]\Iost  of  the  external 
applications  which  are  so  frequently  prescribed  for  rheumatism — such  as 
spirits  of  camphor  or  chloroform  liniment — accomplish  less  through  the  cu- 
taneous irritation  they  produce  than  by  the  massage  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment. Next  in  value  comes  electricity.  Both  the  constant  and  the  faradic 
current  may  be  employed.  Often,  also,  the  local  application  of  warmth  is  very 
beneficial ;  thus,  hot  dry  cloths  or  hot  poultices  may  be  applied.  Simple  stimu- 
lation of  the  skin  by  mustard  is  often  palliative,  but  less  so  than  the  first-men- 
tioned remedies.  Often  great  relief  is  given  by  sweating,  by  means  of  a  hot 
wet  pack,  or  by  a  steam  bath,  the  employment  of  which  is  so  common  that 
patients  often  use  it  of  their  own  accord. 

In  chonic  muscular  rheumatism  the  benefit  of  the  salicylates  and  antipyrin 
is  merely  temporary,  and  therefore  is  to  be  sought,  if  at  all,  only  when  there 
is  an  acute  exacerbation.  Massage  and  electricity  are  more  effective,  and,  if 
persevered  in  for  some  time,  will  often  accomplish  good  results  even  in  obsti- 
nate cases.  Treatment  by  sweating  and  bathing  is  frequently  prescribed  with 
advantage.  Steam  baths  are  often  beneficial,  but  their  use  requires  great 
caution  when  the  patient  is  corpulent  and  has  a  tendency  to  congestion  or 
cardiac  failure.  There  is  also  value  in  mud  baths,  pine-needle  baths,  saline 
baths,  and  in  the  baths  given  at  Teplitz,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Warm- 
brunn,  and  other  places. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  constitutional  treatment 
is  of  great  importance.  Particularly  when  the  patient  is  overfed,  and  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  alcohol,  much  benefit  will  often  be  accomplished  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  ingesta  and  the  prescription  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  muscular  exercise.  Such  patients  may  also  be  helped  by  a  cautiously 
conducted  cold-water  treatment.  This  lessens  their  great  sensitiveness 
to  cold. 

[In  acute  cases  with  localized  pain  I  have  found  useful  a  thick  flaxseed 
poultice,  applied  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  renewed  once  or  twice,  and  followed 
by  the  application  of  a  thick  layer  of  cotton.  A  dry  cup  or  two  is  also  often 
productive  of  great  relief.  In  chronic  cases,  plasters  and  the  iodid  of  potas- 
sium are  often  of  benefit. 

Muscular  rheumatism  is  a  common  and  often  very  troublesome  affection  in 
those  whose  occupation  calls  for  decided  muscular  exertion.  A  muscle  is 
strained.  ])ain  settles  in  and  is  apt  to  recur  in  the  part;  and,  while  the  general 
health  is  snlliciently  good,  the  man  is  compelled  to  remain  idle.  Quack  adver- 
tisements dwell  so  much  upon  pain  in  the  back  as  a  symptom  of  Bright's 
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disease,  that  we  arc  frequently  consulted  by  those  who,  sufrcring  from  muscu- 
lar pain  and  soreness,  think  themselves  the  subjects  of  serious  disease  of  the 
kidneys.] 


CHAPTEE    IV 

ACUTE    POLYMYOSITIS 

Through  the  observations  of  E.  Wagner,  Unverricht,  and  others,  we  have 
obtained  knowledge  of  a  disease  which  consists  essentially  in  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  most,  or  even  of  all,  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  disease  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  persons  in  early  or  middle  life,  but  it  has  also  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  the  elderly.  The  disease  may  begin  either  quite  suddenly  or 
gradually.  Sometimes  polymyositis  is  a  sequel  of  some  other  disease,  most 
often,  as  it  seems,  of  septic  infections',  such  as  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  polymyositis  is  associated  with  severe 
constitutional  intoxication. 

The  disease  usually  begins  with  decided  constitutional  disturbance,  includ- 
ing languor,  headache,  anorexia,  and  vomiting.  Very  soon  the  characteristic 
muscular  pains  connnence,  there  are  dragging  pains,  and  often  cramps  in  the 
arms,  legs,  and  trunk,  and  these  sooner  or  later  decidedly  impede  motion. 
If  we  examine  the  painful  places  we  find  a  marked  tenderness  upon  pressure 
and  upon  passive  motion.  Soon  we  can  perceive  a  distinct  swelling  of  the 
parts  involved.  This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  muscle,  and  still  more  upon  a  firm  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  corre- 
sponding skin,  which  usually  appears  very  early.  As  a  rule,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities are  most  severely  attacked,  and  in  them,  too,  the  inflammatory  oedema 
is  most  marked.  The  forearm  swells,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  belly 
of  the  muscles,  and  so  comes  to  have  a  characteristic  spindle  shape,  provided 
the  region  of  the  wrist  joint  is  not  involved.  The  face,  the  trunk,  and  the 
lower  extremities  also  present  similar  though  less  marked  swellings  of  the 
skin,  or  of  the  different  soft  parts,  particularly  on  the  extensor  surfaces.  At 
the  same  time,  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  distinctly  reddened  with  inflammation,  so 
that  it  almost  suggests  erysipelas  ("  dermatomyositis ").  Other  exanthems 
also  may  appear — viz.,  erythema,  urticaria,  and  herpes.  If  the  disease  lasts 
some  time  the  swelling  gradually  disappears,  and  there  may  be  distinct 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  patellar  reflex  is  usually  abolished  from  the  start. 
The  electric  excitability  of  the  muscles  rapidly  dimiiiislies,  and  is  finally  de- 
stroyed. In  some  few  muscles  we  sometimes  observe  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration, but  a  careful  electrical  examination  is  always  very  difficult  because  of 
the  great  pain  it  causes.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  polymyositis 
{vide  infra)  remains  unimpaired. 

The  general  condition  becomes  very  much  aggravated  if  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration  are  attacked;  the  ingestion  of  food  is  rendered 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  there  is  severe  dyspnoea.  Soon  bronchitis  and 
lobular  pneumonia  develop,  and  these  are  the  more  distressing  to  the  patient 
because  expectoration  grows  increasingly  difficult  and  finally  quite  impossible. 
Nutrition   is  often  interfered   with    l)v  stomatitis.     Tonsillitis   has  been  re- 
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pcalfill}'  ul)ser\c(l.  I\'i>;j)inili<iii  is  dce-idcdly  iiu-rt'List'd,  aud  the  uriue  may 
contain  a  small  amount  of  all)iimen.  Splenic  tumor  has  heen  repeatedly  found 
in  the  acute  cases.  The  bodily  temperature  is  often  elevated,  1U1°  to  103°  F. 
(38.5°  to  39.5°  C.)  ;  the  pulse  rate  may  rise  to  100  or  120  beats  per  minute. 

With  regard  to  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  we  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  acute  and  the  more  chronic  cases.  The  acute  may  end 
in  recovery  after  two  or  three  weeks.  Often,  however,  after  a  shorter  or  longer 
course  of  from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  a  fatal  termination  occurs,  jjrob- 
ably  in  most  instances  the  result  of  respiratory  disturbances,  secondary  pneu- 
monia, and  the  like.    Chronic  cases  may  last  a  year  or  more. 

In  the  cases  observed  thus  far  there  has  been  found  on  examination  a  true 
acute  inflammation  of  the  muscles.  Not  only  do  the  muscular  fibers  show  all 
forms  of  degeneration  and  destruction,  but  also  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  we  find  true  inflammatory  foci  (accumulation  of  nuclei  al)out  the  ves- 
sels, etc.).  In  a  case  which  we  examined  these  changes  were  apparently  to 
be  found  in  all  the  muscles,  even  in  the  tongue,  the  ocular  muscles,  etc.  In 
genuine  polymyositis  the  peripheral  nerves  are  perfectly  normal.  Yet  re- 
cently there  have  been  repeated  observations  of  cases  in  which  a  genuine  poly- 
neuritis was  demonstrated  along  with  genuine  polymyositic  lesions  (neuro- 
myositis). These  cases  indicate  a  probably  close  etiological  relation  between 
polymyositis  and  polyneuritis  (q.v.).  Clinically,  the  appearance  of  poly- 
neuritis as  a  complication  may  be  recognized  by  slight  disturbances  in  sensa- 
tion, and  by  tenderness  along  the  nerve  trunks. 

We  have  already  noted  above  that  the  inflammatory  changes  frequently 
extend  to  the  other  soft  parts  and  the  skin  {dermatomyosiUs) . 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  polymyositis  is  not  difficult,  on  the  whole. 
The  pain  in  the  muscles,  their  swelling,  the  impairment  of  motion,  the  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  skin,  etc.,  present  a  characteristic  clinical  picture. 
It  is  important  to  exclude  a  possible  trichinosis.  In  this  regard  we  must 
consider  the  aetiology,  the  initial  gastrointestinal  symptoms,  and  the  oedema 
of  the  face.  [It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  eosinophilia  is  peculiar  to  the  myo- 
sitis occasioned  by  trichinae  or  common  to  all  forms  of  it.]  That  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  sharp  dividing  line  between  polymyositis  and  polyneuritis 
has  been  already  noted.  We  would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that  a  group  of 
symptoms  very  similar  to  polymyositis  is  sometimes  excited  by  a  peculiar 
disease  first  described  by  Kussmaul  and  Maier,  which  is  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood.  It  attacks  the  small  arteries  and  is  termed  "periarteritis 
nodosa."  If  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  muscles  are  attacked  with  resultant 
inflannnatiou  of  the  vascular  wall,  thrombosis,  and  similar  changes,  then  de- 
generation of  the  muscular  fibers  ensues,  with  consequent  swelling,  pain,  and 
impairment  of  function.  At  the  same  time  there  are  usually  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  such  as  fever,  anaemia,  nephritis,  and  severe  abdominal  pain. 

Treatment. — In  early  cases  of  acute  polymyositis  trial  should  be  made  of 
salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds,  antipyrin,  and  similar  remedies;  beyond 
this,  treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic,  including  inunctions  of  chloro- 
form oil,  the  administration  of  narcotics,  and  the  like.  Some  cases  may  be 
benefited  by  galvanism. 
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CHAPTEK    V 

RACHITIS 

(Rickets) 

-ffitiology. — The  first  accurate  description  and  the  now  universal  name  of 
"  rachitis  "  (from  pa^t?,  the  spinal  column)  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  English- 
man, Glisson,  who  published  a  compreliensive  monograph  upon  tliis  disease 
in  IGoO.  It  was  liis  opinion  that  it  first  appeared  in  England,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  for  this  reason  rickets  is  still  often 
called  by  Germans  "  the  English  disease."  At  present  rickets  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  disease  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone  (especially  Northern  Ger- 
many, Upper  Italy,  etc.).  In  the  tropics,  in  mountainous  regions,  and  in  the 
far  north  it  does  not  occur. 

Although  the  clinical  and  anatomical  phenomena  of  rickets  have  been 
often  and  accurately  investigated  since  Glisson's  time,  its  true  cause  still  re- 
mains entirely  unknown.  It  is  certain  only  that  its  development  is  pro- 
moted by  all  unfavorable  external  circumstances  affecting  the  nourishment 
and  health  of  the  child.  It  is  therefore  more  frequent  among  the  poor  than 
the  wealthy,  in  damp,  cold  lowlands  than  in  a  dry  clinuite,  in  the  damp,  musty, 
and  crowded  quarters  of  large  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  among  arti- 
ficially fed,  and  therefore  M^eakly  and  ana3mic  children,  than  among  such  as 
receive  the  mother's  milk.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease 
is  not  to  be  sought  among  these  various  influences,  for  rickets  undoubtedly 
does  occur,  although  rarely,  in  children  whose  circumstances  seem  in  every 
respect  most  favorable. 

Guerin,  Friedleben,  E.  Voit,  Wagner,  Baginsky,  and  many  others  have 
made  very  exhaustive  experimental  researches  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  rickets.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  produce  certain  changes  in  the 
bones  of  growing  animals  by  giving  them  as  little  lime  as  possible  in  their 
ingesta,  or  by  administering  very  large  amounts  of  lactic  acid,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  the  calcium  salts,  or  by  giving  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phorus. The  changes  thus  caused  have  been,  with  more  or  less  correctness, 
regarded  as  analogous  to  those  of  rickets.  These  investigations  are  of  great 
interest  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of  bony  structures  in  general,  but  in 
our  opinion  they  throw  little  light  upon  the  clinical  question  which  here  con- 
cerns us.  It  is  indeed  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  rickets  in  childhood 
may  be  due  to  an  insufficient  proportion  of  lime  in  the  food ;  or  to  a  defective 
absorption  of  the  lime  salts,  on  account  of  intestinal  catarrh ;  or  to  an  abnor- 
mally abundant  production  of  lactic  acid,  or  even  of  carbonic  acid,  wliich  may 
disolve  the  lime  salts  in  the  system;  but  every  one  of  these  th.eories  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts  of  experience.  We  know,  for  certain,  that  the  supply 
and  the  absorption  of  lime  salts  are  absolutely  undisturbed  in  rachitic  chil- 
dren; only  the  utilization  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  normal  upbuilding  of  bony 
tissue  is  interfered  with. 

In  our  opinion,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  some  special,  specific, 
etiological  factor  is  requisite  for  the  development  of  rickets.  This  factor, 
however,  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown  to  us.     The  assumption  of  a  specific  in- 
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fectious  cause  is  very  iinprobal)le.  We  could  better  suppose  that  there  has 
been  a  deviation  from  the  normal  bony  growth  from  disturbances  in  its  con- 
stitutional re,f,ailation  by  the  products  of  internal  secretion.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that  heredity  plays  an  important  part  in  rickets.  At  all  events, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  quite  often  several  children  of  the  same  family  are  at- 
tacked by  the  disease. 

Eickets  is  most  common  in  children  two  or  three  years  old.  According  to 
KassowitZ;,  the  disease  usually  begins  in  the  first  months  of  life,  while  the 
severe  symptoms  do  not  appear  till  the  second  year.  Those  congenital  changes 
in  the  l)ony  structure  which  are  designated  as  "  foetal  rickets,"  have  ])robably 
no  connection  with  true  rickets.  Cases  of  so-called  "  rachitis  tarda,"  where 
the  disease  is  said  to  attack  children  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  and  over,  are 
at  all  events  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  their  occurrence  cannot  be  altogether  denied. 

Sex  exercises  no  great  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Kickets  consists  of  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  processes  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  the  bones.  As  a  result  of  an  increased  absorption 
of  the  already  formed  bony  tissue,  and  especially  as  a  result  of  an  insufficient 
or  an  almost  wholly  deficient  deposition  of  lime  salts,  the  bones  become  or 
remain  abnormally  flexible  and  soft,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Upon  minute  examination,  we  find  both  the  periosteum  and  the  marrow 
much  reddened  and  congested.  If  we  try  to  detach  the  thickened  periosteum 
from  the  bone,  not  infrequently  a  few  bits  of  bone  adhere  to  the  membrane. 
The  most  striking  changes,  however,  are  exposed  upon  making  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  l>oue.  They  are  located  at  the  bases  of  the  epiphyses,  because 
here  is  the  place  where  the  normal,  and  therefore  the  abnormal,  processes  of 
ossification  are  most  active.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  epiphyseal  car- 
tilage of  the  bones  in  childhood  is  separated  from  the  main  shaft  by  two 
narrow  layers :  first,  an  outer  one,  nearest  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  of  a  bluish 
color,  and  1  or  2  mm.  thick;  this  is  the  proliferative  layer,  or  hyperplastic 
zone,  where  the  cartilage  cells  become  divided  and  arrange  themselves  in 
rows.  Secondly,  an  inner,  dull  yellow  layer,  only  about  0.5  mm.  thick,  known 
as  the  ossific  layer,  or  zone  of  calcification,  in  which  the  real  process  of  ossi- 
fication takes  place — that  is,  blood  vessels  grow^  into  it,  osteoblasts  develop, 
lime  is  deposited,  and  medullary  spaces  are  hollowed  out.  In  healthy  bone 
these  two  layers  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  limited  by  perfectly  straight 
lines.  In  rachitic  l)one,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  enlarged,  partic- 
ularly the  proliferative  layer,  and  their  naturally  sharp  boundaries  are  re- 
placed by  an  irregular  serrated  edge,  so  that  the  two  zones  encroach  mutually 
upon  each  other.  Upon  microscopical  examination,  the  details  of  which  can- 
not be  given  here,  we  can  see  most  plainly  the  complete  confusion,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  into  which  the  growth  of  the  bone  has 
fallen.  The  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells  has  increased  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  the  scanty  matrix  of  the  cartilage  displays  a  fibrous  character. 
In  the  bony  layer  are  seen  irregularly  scattered  foci,  which  are  already  un- 
dergoing incomplete  calcification,  or  else  marrow  formation,  breaking  dowm 
the  cartilage.  The  latter  is  due  to  an  invasion  of  the  vessels,  which  always 
undergo  an  active  new  growth;  they  permeate  the  cartilage  like  lacunar 
spaces,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  so-called  osteoid  tissue. 
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The  periosteum  presents  anal 02^011  s  changes.  The  innermost  osteol)lastic 
layer  of  the  periosteum  is  thickened;  hut  tiie  newly  I'ormed  tissue  does  not 
become  completely  calcified,  Imt  rcnuiins  in  large  part  soft  and  spongy.  Fi- 
nall}',  an  increased  ahsoi'ptiou  of  hone  takes  place  inside  the  hones.  The  bony 
partitions  disappear,  and  the  cortical  layer  of  bone  often  becomes  nmcli  tliin- 
ner  tlian  normal. 

'i'liese  various  processes  furnish  a  direct  explanation  of  the  macroscopic 
changes  ])resented  by  rachitic  bones.  The  proliferative  process  causes  marked 
swelling  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  hones,  and  thickening  of  the  flat  hones 
of  the  skull.  The  abiioi-nuil  softness  of  the  bones  is  due  to  the  increased  ab- 
sor])tion  of  bone,  their  insufficient  calcification,  and  it  in  turn  causes  various 
deformities,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  characteristic  (ride  infra). 
If  iccovery  takes  place,  the  whole  bone  finally  becomes  firm;  in  fact,  becomes 
uniisiially  tliick  and  lieavy,  but  often  remains  ])ennanently  deformed. 

'^^I'he  deficient  development  of  rachitic  bones  can  also  be  recognized  upon 
chemical  examination.  While  normal  hones  in  a  dry  state  contain  about 
sixty-three  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  lime,  rachitic  hones  have  only  about 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Clinical  History. — Eickets  often  begins  so  insidiously  that  it  can  hardly  be 
detected.  Attention  is  not  called  to  the  disease  until  the  deformity  of  the 
bones  liecomes  very  obvious,  or  it  is  noticed  that  the  child  does  not  learn  to 
walk  as  early  as  other  children,  or,  having  already  learned,  is  no  longer  al)le 
to  do  so.  At  last  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  is  excited;  and,  on  seeking  medi- 
cal advice,  they  find  their  fears  only  too  well  grounded. 

In  othei'  cases  the  a])pearance  of  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  hones  is 
preceded  by  certain  prodromata,  which  consist  partly  of  catarrhal  symptoms 
of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  especially  of  certain 
general  symptoms.  At  night  he  is  restle^^s,  screams,  bores  the  hack  of  his 
head  into  the  pillow,  and  evinces  a  tendency  to  excessive  perspiration,  so  tliat 
the  pillow  is  often  wet  through  and  through.  As  a  result  of  the  constant 
rubbing  of  the  head  on  the  ])illow,  a  decided  baldness  is  often  perceptible  on 
flic  hack  of  the  head.  If  the  child  is  laid  on  his  side,  he  at  once  becomes 
quieter.  The  vasomotor  excitalhlity  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  is  increased. 
Slight  mechanical  irritations  produce  red  streaks  and  spots.  If,  before  he  was 
attacked  ])y  tlie  disease,  the  child  had  already  nuide  the  first  attempts  to 
walk,  he  soon  desists.  Eachitic  children  often  become  pale,  limp,  and 
miserable. 

The  diagnosis  of  rickets  cannot  he  definitely  esfaldished  until  the  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  bones  have  develo])ed.  These  anomalies  vary,  of 
course,  in  I  heir  severity  and  extent  in  different  cases.  We  append  a  list  of  the 
most   iniporfant : 

'^riie  head  is  often  noticeable  for  its  great  size  and  somewhat  square  shape 
("caput  (inadratum '"),  due  to  the  tliickening  of  tlie  parietal  and  frontal 
eminences,  in  pro])ortion  to  the  increased  size  of  the  head,  the  face,  which 
has  failed  to  grow,  a])])ears  often  noticea])ly  small.  At  the  occiput  the  bones, 
esy)ecially  those  in  the  region  of  the  latnbdoid  suture  and  the  lesser  fontanelle, 
rctnjiin  compressible  like  parchnicnf    (  Elsas.ser's  craniotabes). 

The  fontanelles  remain  open  till  the  second  or  third  yenr  of  life,  and  tlieir 
edges  seem  soft  and  yielding.  There  is  often  a  ])eculiar  change  in  the  shape 
56 
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of  the  jaws,  partieiihirly  of  tlio  lower  jaw.  This  is  not  rounded,  hut  angular, 
being  sharply  bent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canine  teeth;  so  that  the  in- 
cisors stand  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  besides  being  somewhat  inclined 
inward.  Fleischmann  was  the  first  to  describe  this  condition,  and  referred 
it  to  the  action  of  the  mylohyoid  and  masseter  muscles  upon  the  soft  bone. 
The  upper  jaw  often  appears  narrow,  while  antero-posteriorly  lengthened,  and 
prominent  like  a  beak.  Dentition  in  rachitic  children  is  usually  tardy,  ir- 
regular, and  tedious.    Moreover,  the  teeth  are  soft  and  easily  worn  away. 

The  thorax  presents,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  very  characteristic  and 
noticeable  changes.  There  is  a  swelling  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with 
the  ribs,  which  can  be  felt  and  seen  through  the  skin,  and  produces  what  is 
called  the  "  rosary  of  rickets."  In  severe  cases  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
thorax  are  often  drawn  inward,  particularly  at  the  parts  which  correspond 
with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  This  change  is  due  mainly  to  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm  during  inspiration  upon  the  abnormally  soft  and  therefore 
yielding  ribs.  The  changes  are  greatest  when  the  respiratory  efforts,  and 
particularly  abdominal  respiration,  are  exaggerated  because  of  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  or  some  other  disease  of  the  air-passages.  In  such  cases  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  lungs  is  impeded,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  external 
atmospheric  pressure  also  contributes  to  produce  the  deformity  of  the  thorax. 
Deep  hollows  may  finally  be  developed  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  while  the 
sternum  becomes  unusually  prominent,  giving  the  whole  chest  that  shape 
which  has  been  termed  pigeon  breast,  or  pectus  carinatuin.  The  lowermost 
ribs,  however,  protrude  laterally,  and  project  beyond  the  retracted  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  at  times  making  a  decided  furrow  (Harrison's  furrow).  When 
once  this  deformity  has  been  developed,  of  course  it  in  turn  contributes  to 
render  respiration  difficult. 

The  clavicles  are  sometimes  markedly  distorted,  and  may  even  be  par- 
tially fractured  (vide  infra).  The  spinal  column  is  usually  unaffected  if  the 
child  remains  quiet  in  bed;  but  if  it  sits  up,  or  is  carried  about,  or  tries  to 
walk,  the  traction  and  pressure  thus  exerted  often  produce  curvature  of  the 
spinal  column  (rachitic  scoliosis  and  kyphosis).  These  deformities  may  be- 
come extreme.  Changes  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  of  no  special  clinical 
importance  at  this  period  of  the  patient's  life;  but  in  women  the  consequent 
shortening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  may,  as  is  well 
known,  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  childbirth. 

The  extremities  not  only  present  swelling  of  the  epiphyses,  but  are  lial)le 
to  curvature;  This  latter  change  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  limbs,  inas- 
mucli  as  tliey  have  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  swelling  is  es- 
pecially well  developed  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  curvature  is  almost  invariably  greatest,  and  there- 
fore most  easily  recognized,  in  the  tibia,  which  becomes  convex  outward,  giv- 
ing the  rachitic  child  its  "  bowlegs."  If  a  valgus  position  in  the  knee  and 
ankle  joints  makes  its  appearance,  such  a  condition  is  called  "  rachitic  knock- 
knees." 

Similar  curvature  of  the  femur  is  less  often  seen,  although  it  may  be 
obvious  enough  in  severe  cases.  The  same  is  true  of  the  humerus.  The 
deformity  of  the  lower  limbs  causes  that  waddling  gait  which  can  be  so  often 
seen  on  the  streets  of  any  largo  city.     Sometimes  the  limbs  present  a  sharp 
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bond^  tlio  result  of  partial  tfacture.  These  "green-stick  fractures  of  rickets" 
are  invariably  referable  to  some  slight  traumatism,  and  are  most  often  seen 
in  the  lower  tliird  of  the  tibia,  although  sometimes  visible  in  the  clavicles, 
ribs,  and  bones  of  the  forearm.  Tlic  infraction  usually  takes  place  upon 
one — generally  the  concave — side,  so  thai  it  is  often  compared  to  the  partial 
fracture  of  a  (piill  or  an  osier  rod. 

The  rachitic  bones  are  probably  not  spontaneously  painful,  but  are  often 
highly  so  on  pressure.  This  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  loud  outcries  of 
[■adiilic  cliildrcn  that  usually  follow  llrni  ])ressui-e  on  the  Ihorax,  elc. 

Syiii plains  III  Oilier  ['nils  of  llic  llnilij. — Apart  from  the  changes  in  the 
bones,  a  rachitic  child  may  seem  to  be  perfectly  well.  J^]ven  the  general  uu- 
trition  may  be  uninipaircMl.  As  a  rule,  liow(>\('r,  rickets  is  associated  with 
anaMuia  and  impaired  nutrition.  Tlie  niuscles,  in  pai-t  icular,  are  small  and 
flabby.  The  child  schmiis  pale,  thin,  and  I'eeblc,  and  may  ])i'cseid  swollen 
lymph-glands  and  other  "  sci'ofulous  "  syni|)tonis.  Sonictiincs  there  is  a 
tendency  to  profuse  perspiration,  especially  from  the  scalp.  \'ciy  fr(Mjuently 
there  is  cbi'oiiic  intestinal  catarrh,  and  somc^times  flici'e  is  chronic  bronchitis 
or  lobulai'  j)ncuinonia.  The  abdomen  is  usually  pronnni'id,  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  fre(]uently,  l)ut  not  in\ariably,  onlai-ged.  '^Idie  reader  should  also 
be  reminded  that  rachitic  childi-en  are  ])articularly  liable  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis  (laryngismus  stridulus),  tetany,  and  convulsions,  due  ])ei'liaps  to  the 
rachitic  lesions  of  the  skull.  The  mental  development  of  I'achitic  children 
is  not  impeded  through  this  disease. 

The  feces  aud  urine  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  careful  cheuiical 
investigation  in  the  hope  of  gaining  som(>  information  as  to  the  pathogenesis 
of  the  disease.  The  results  have  beeu,  liowever,  in  many  respects,  contradic- 
tory; the  most  accurate  of  these  investigations  have  shown  that  the  absorp- 
tion and  (^xcretion  of  the  calcium  salts  ingested  with  the  food  are  not  very 
dilferent  in  healthy  and  in  rachitic  children. 

The  disease  almost  invariably  runs  a  chronic  course.  Usually  months,  or 
even  sevei-al  years,  ])ass  belore  the  pi-ocess  ends.  Tts  termination  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  closure  of  the  fontanel les,  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bones,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  ])atient  becomes  stronger  and  makes  attempts 
to  walk.  Ilnfoi'tunately.  many  results  of  tlu^  disease  persist  through  life. 
"^I'Ik^  legs  are  crooked,  the  thoi'ax  deformed,  the  spinal  cohimn  curved,  and 
the  p('l\is  nai'i'oweil.  Vavw  in  the  most  faNoi'ablc  cases  ])ersons  who  have  onc(! 
had  rickets  usually  remain  souu'what  shortci'  than  those  who  are  ])erfectly 
healthy,  since  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bones,  especially  in  the  lower 
exti'(Muit ies,  is  diminished.  7n  c(U'tain  cases  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of 
longitudinal  growth,  causing  the  so-call(Ml  "rachitic  dwarfing." 

Some  authoi'ilies  describe^  an  "acute  rachitis."'  in  which  painful  swelling 
of  tJie  epiphyses  is  said  to  be  developed  in  {\\v.  course  of  a  iow  wec'ks.  At  the 
sanu^  time  the  child  becomes  emaciated,  and  it  may  also  suffer  from  diarrhea 
or  ulcerative  stoiuatitis.  Iiccovery  takes  ]dace  in  a  fmv  months.  TTow  far 
cases  of  Ibis  soi't  ar(>  related  to  genuine  I'iclcets  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Prognosis. —  K'ickets  does  not  involve  direct  danger  to  life,  although  many 
rachitic  children  fall  \iclinis  to  the  allciidanl  intestinal  calai-rh,  or  to  such 
coui|»licat  ions  as  catai'rhal  pucMinionia  (U'  tuberculosis.  The  prognosis  is, 
therei'ore,  not  unfa\(irable  when  tlu'  wtu'ldly  circumstances  of  the  child  permit 
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of  good  care  and  nourislimciit.  The  remote  influences  of  tlie  ilioraeie,  spinal, 
and  ]»elvif  derorniities  i-an  he  readily  inlerred. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  rickets  is  but  seldom  ditficult  if  the  charac- 
teristic changes  in  the  bones  exist.  Tn  case  cranial  changes  have  occurred,  we 
should  guard  against  confounding  rickets  with  hydrocephalus,  but  we  can 
usually  avoid  this  crroi-.  The  rachitic  child  holds  its  head  erect,  and  is  free 
from  mental  or  other  tuiutional  nervous  disturbances.  Infantile  myxo'dema, 
hereditary  syphilis  of  the  bones,  and  Barlow's  disease  may  also  give  rise  to 
errors  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  most  experienced  pediatrists  agree  that  the  first  aim  in 
treating  most  cases  of  rickets  is  to  improve  the  general  nutrition.  It  is  often 
possible  to  bi'ing  al)oiit  recovery  sim])ly  by  means  of  a  proper  but  not  too 
abundant  diet  (milk,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  and  ])erhaps  meat), 
good  air,  sunshine  (in  the  country),  and  baths  (brine,  malt,  and  medicated 
baths).  Digestive  disturbances  should  be  corrected  by  such  remedies  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  tincture  of  rhubarb;  and  iron  (ferratose,  etc.)  should  be  ad- 
ministered it'  the  patient  be  ana?mic. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  be  placed  upon  a  good  mat- 
tress, and  should  neither  attempt  to  walk  too  early,  nor  be  needlessly  taken 
up  and  carried  about.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  development  of  deformities 
in  the  bones  is  to  avoid  all  such  unfavorable  mechanical  influences. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  cheek  the  disease  by  specific  remedies. 
Upon  doubtful  theoretical  grounds,  lime  has  been  very  frequently  prescribed, 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  of  which  15  to  45  gr.  may  be  given  in 
powder  several  times  a  day;  or  in  the  form  of  limewater,  of  which  1  or  2 
teaspoonfuls  are  added  to  the  milk  which  the  child  drinks.  The  benefit 
of  these  remedies  is  seldom  very  obvious.  The  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of 
sodium  chlorid,  lately  highly  recommended,  has  likewise  failed  to  prove 
of  practical  value.  Kassowitz  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  employment 
of  phosphorus.  To  support  his  belief  he  brings  forward  numerous  clinical 
observations,  as  well  as  facts  obtained  from  experiment.  AVe  may  either  dis- 
solve the  phosphorus  in  cod-liver  oil  (0.01  to  100),  giving  1  or  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  this  solution  every  day,  or  we  may  write  for  the  following 
mixture,  which  is  more  elegant,  but  is  also  more  apt  to  spoil: 

I^   Phosphori    gr.  ^    (gm.  0.01 )  ; 

Solve  in  oleum  amygdalae  expressum o'.l'ss.    (10.0  c.c.)  ; 

Misce,  delude  adde: 

Sy™|,i  simplids.  )       (5.0  CO.); 

Pulv.  acacia,         )  j         v                /  > 

Aquas  destillatae   oU*^^-    (80.0  c.c). 

M.    Sig. :  Two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  a  day. 

We  can  state  from  our  own  experience  that  the  remedy  is  usually  very  well 
borne,  and.  in  fact,  often  shows  its  beneficial  action  after  a  few  weeks,  the  fon- 
tanelles  growing  smaller  and  the  bones  becoming  firm.  Yet  there  are  cases 
in  which  phosphorus  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  But  next  to  dietetic  meas- 
ures, phosphorous  therapy  is  the  otic  which  at  the  present  time  is  to  j)e  most 
recommended. 
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It  may  l)e  necessary  to  resort  to  orthopedic  or  surgical  Irealineiil  in  order 
to  correct  the  (leff)rinities  of  the  hones.  For  details  as  to  these,  we  must  refer 
to  surgical  literature. 


ClIAPTEU    VI 
OSTEOMALACIA 

etiology  and  Pathology.- — Osteomalacia  does  not,  like  raclnlis,  consisi  in 
a  disturl)ance  of  tleveiopnient.  The  growing  hones  are  not  prevented  from  ossi- 
fying, hnt,  having  already  undergone  normal  development  and  ac(|uired  normal 
firnmess,  they  afterwards  heeome  soft.  It  is  mainly  a  disease  of  adults,  oc- 
curring l)etween  thirty  and  fifty  years  ^  of  age,  hnt  sometimes  earlier.  The 
female  sex  is  noticeal)ly  })redisposed  to  the  disease,  although  occasionally  it 
has  heen  ohserved  in  men. 

Tlie  true  cause  of  osteomalacia  has  not  yet  1)een  ascertained.  It  is  a  re- 
markahle  fact  that  the  disease  is  much  more  frc(|uent  in  certain  regions  than 
in  others.  It  is  very  common  along  the  Kliine.  and  in  Westphalia,  in  eastern 
Flanders,  and  northern  Italy.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  specific  cause 
for  the  disease,  endemic  in  certain  localities.  Among  exciting  causes,  child- 
hearing  is  certainly  the  most  impf)rtant,  for  hoth  the  first  signs  of  osteomalacia, 
and  also  fresh  exacerhations  of  the  disease,  usually  date  from  a  ])regnancy. 
There  is  no  donht,  however,  that  occasionally  a  case  of  osteomalacia  occurs  in 
a  woman  who  has  never  had  children.  In  such  instances  the  appearance  of 
menstruation  seems  invariahly  to  have  an  unfavorahle  influence  upon  the  dis- 
ease. In  hrief,  the  relations  of  osteomalacia  to  the  sexual  processes  are  so 
close  that  there  is  some  justification  for  the  supposition  that  osteomalacia  is 
directly  dependent  for  its  development  n])on  disturhances  of  metaholism  in 
the  ovaries.  Moreover,  certain  therapeutic  exjieriences  {vida  infra)  can  well 
be  reconciled  with  this  assumption.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  un- 
favorahle hygienic  surroundings,  damp  houses,  and  the  like,  promote  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

The  anatomical  process  of  osteomalacia  consists  of  a  disappearance  of  the 
earthy  salts  of  the  hone,  which  begins  interiorly  and  sjireads  outward,  and 
causes  a  corresponding  softening  of  the  bony  structure.  The  marrow  is  at  first 
extremely  hy])era'niic,  and  extravasations  of  l)lood  arc  not  infrecpiently  found 
liere  and  there.  The  bony  substance  surrounding  the  myeloid  sjjaces  and  the 
Haversian  canals  l)ecomes  transformed  into  a  soft  fibrous  tissue,  while  the 
iiregularly  arranged  bone  corpuscles  either  are  destroyed  or  lose  their  char- 
acteristic shape.  The  softening  })rocess  gradually  extends  fi'om  the  spongy 
substance  outward  to  tlie  cortex.  The  central  cavity  grows  larger  and  larger, 
so  that  finally  the  cortit'al  sii])stance  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  the  whole  bone 
like  an  "  inflated  and  dried  coil  of  intestine."  At  this  stage  the  original  hyper- 
a'lnia  of  the  marrow  has  vanished.  T\\o  nuirrow  acquires  a  yellow  color,  and 
may  finally  l)e  entirely  transformed  into  a  yellow,  viscid  fluid.  The  affected 
bones  are  now  flexible  and  sofl.  Iliey  can  be  easily  cut,  and  tlu\y  arc  of  less 


^  Rchn  nuiiiitains  that  genuine  osteomalacia  may  occur  in  children;  but  his  statement  has  not 
yet  been  fully  corroborated. 
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t|:ecilii'  iiiavily  lliaii  iioiiiial.  The  pcriostcMim  is  also  at  first  thickened  and 
liypeia'iiiii-,  a-  if  iiithiir.rd.  \\  Ini  it  is  it'inoved,  the  suii'aee  of  the  bone  be- 
nealii  it  is  round  lo  he  loiii^h  and  uneven.  The  attendant  alterations  in  the 
sha])e  ol"  the  bones,  wliieh  ean  be  seen  during  life,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Upon  elieini(al  cxaniination  ol'  the  bones  in  osteonialacia,  we  naturally  liud 
a  marked  diniiinition  in  ihe  proportion  of  lime  salts.  It  is  also  stated  tliat 
laetie  aeid  lias  been  discovered  in  tlie  bones.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  it 
may  he  that  tbe  acid  ])lays  an  important  chemical  part  in  the  process  of 
deealcifieatioii. 

Clinical  History. — Osteonialacia  begins  very  gradually  in  most  cases.  Usu- 
ally the  first  thing  noticed  is  an  ill-defined,  deep-seated  pain,  most  often  felt 

in  the  sacral  region,  the  nape  of  tbe  neck,  and 
the  back  and  thighs.  Tbe  affected  parts  are  also 
sensitive  npon  pressure. 

Tbe  pain  is  persistent.  AVbilc  it  still  keeps 
on,  motion  becomes  gradually  impaired.  Tbe 
})atient  experiences  more  and  more  difficulty  in 
walking,  partly  because  of  tbe  pain  and  partly 
because  of  nniscular  weakness.  Tbe  gait  is  eitber 
uncertain  and  slow,  or  cbaracterized  by  sbort 
painful  steps,  the  lower  lindj  and  the  pelvis  being 
jerked  forwai-d  as  if  in  one  piece.  This  peculiar 
gait  in  which,  with  every  short,  hobbling  step, 
the  body  makes  a  slight  twist  inward,  is  so  char- 
acteiistic  that  often  tbe  disease  may  be  imme- 
diately recognized  by  this  alone.  In  other  in- 
stances the  gait  is  more  waddling.  After  a 
slioi-ler  or  longer  time  walking  becomes  al)So- 
lutely  impossible,  and  tbe  patient  is  permanently 
kedridden.  Even  then  severe  pain  ])ersists  in 
most  cases.  It  is  not  precisely  spontaneous,  but 
is  ]ij-<iduce(l  by  the  mere  ])ressure  of  the  mattress 
or  I  lie  hedcldt  lies,  and  similar  causes. 

Jii  the  meanwhile,  there  has  })rohably  been  dis- 
foi'tion  of  many  of  the  bones,  sulHcient  to  occa- 
sion a  decided  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
skeleton.  Usually  tbe  first  change  to  be  noticed 
is  the  deformity  of  the  s})iiial  coliimu  (see  Fig. 
107).  As  a  rule,  there  is  kyphosis,  less  often 
some  other  deformity,  and  the  head  ffenerallv 
becomes  more  and  more  1)ent  forward  u})on  the 
sternum.  As  a  result,  the  patient  grows  de- 
cidedly shorter,  and  this  very  shortening  may  be 
an  im]i()i'taiit  factor  in  diagnosis.  Tbe  sick 
Avoman  is  ajit  lo  remark  it,  because  she  has  to 
keep  shortening  her  gown  in  front.  The  thorax, 
also,  is  apt  to  be  much  distorted  in  severe  cases. 
It  is  compressed  laterally,  while  the  sternum  becomes  very  prominent,  and 
is  sharply  bent.      The   change   in    the   shape   of   the   pelvis   in  osteomalacia 


Fig.  107. —  Puerperal  osteoma- 
lacia. (Erlangen  Medical 
Clinic.) 
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is  less  obvious  externally,  hiil  it  can  be  detected  on  internal  examination. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  from  an  obstetrical  point  of  view. 
'J'lie  pelvis,  like  the  cliest,  is  compressed  laterally,  while  the  symphysis  is 
made  to  project  forwaivl  like  a  beak.  The  sacrum  and  its  promontory 
are  also  pushed  forwai'd,  and  llie  su}H'ri()i'  sli'ait  thus  acquires  somewhat 
of  a  heart  shape.  This  change  in  the  pelvis  is  apt  to  appear  very  early. 
It  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  peculiar  gait  {vide  supra).  In  one 
case  of  osteomalacia  1  found  that  infraction  of  Ihe  sacrum  had  given  rise 
to  the  characteristic  symptom-complex  of  compression  of  the  cauda  equina 
{vide  page  298). 

The  extremities  arc  less  often  distorted,  particularly  if  the  patient  becomes 
bedridden  at  an  early  period.  Manifold  cliang(>s  are,  however,  possible.  Some- 
times there  is  also  fracture.  In  a  few  reported  cases  the  softness  of  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  was  so  extreme  that  one  could  bend  the  limbs  at  will,  like 
wax,  and  give  them  the  most  extraordinary  ])ositions.  In  cases  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  these,  the  pain  in  the  l)ones  seems  finally  to  cease.  The  hones  of 
the  head  and  face  seldom  undergo  noticeal)lc  change,  but  we  often  find  that 
the  teeth  are  carious  or  lost.  In  the  muscles,  several  observers  have  noticed 
trembling  and  fibrillary  contractions,  also  paresis  and  complete  paralysis.  It 
is  also  said  that  sometimes  even  a  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  suffices  to 
excite  painful  contractions  of  the  underlying  muscles.  These  phenomena  have 
not  yet  been  thoronghly  investigated. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  often  unim]iaired  for  a  long  while, 
except  for  the  pain  and  the  impairment  of  motion.  The  internal  organs  per- 
form their  functions  in  a  normal  manner,  and  tlu^  appetite  is  good.  Fever 
is  observed  only  when  the  disease  is  undergoing  som(>  temporary  exacerba- 
tion. With  regard  to  changes  in  the  urine,  there  have  been  a  good  many 
statements  made,  but  their  signiHcance  is  extremely  doul)tful.  It  is  said 
that  the  amount  of  phos[)horic  acid  excreted  is  diminished.  With  regard  to 
the  amount  of  lime,  no  definite  statement  can  be  made.  Lactic  acid  has  been 
repeatedly  detected  in  the  urine,  as  has  also  albumen.  Concretions  of  lime 
have  been  found  in  the  bladder  and  the  kidneys. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  occupying  seldom  less  than  two  or 
three  years,  and  sometimes  even  five  to  ten  or  even  longer.  Apparent  im- 
provement is  not  infrecpiently  observed,  but  this  is  followed  l)y  fresh  exacer- 
bations, especially  after  confinement.  The  most  frequent  termination  is  in 
death.  This  results  cithci-  IVom  general  debility,  f)i-,  more  oft(>n  still,  from 
the  dyspnoea  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  lungs,  or  by  some  such  disease 
as  lobular  pneumonia.  In  milder  cases,  however,  particularly  if  they  receive 
prompt  and  suitalde  attention,  there  nuiy  be  complete  recovery;  or  in  severe 
cases,  even  if  deformity  has  occurred,  there  may  be,  at  any  rate,  a  permanent 
cessation  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-developed  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  dis- 
ease, but  at  first  a  correct  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  unless  the  endemic 
frequency  of  osteomalacia  suggests  it.  In  the  onset  of  the  disease  we  may 
often  be  led  to  the  false  belief  that  there  is  inci])ient  disease  of  the  cord  or 
the  vertebrip.  We  ours(>lves,  as  well  as  other  obsci'vei's.  have  repeatedly  seen 
cases  in  which  woiiicu  as  a  sequel  to  pregnancy,  or  even  ajiparently  spon- 
taneously, have  developed  paresis  in  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  in  the 
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psoas  and  iliactis  musok's,  associated  M'ith  pain  and  t'xa<i,<;('rati'd  leiidon  rclU'X, 
and  in  which  dia<fnosis  at  lirst  was  very  ditlicult.  Not  very  inl'reiiuently  the 
complaint  of  tlie  patient  at  the  start  was  regarcU'd  as  hysterical.  Later,  the 
peculiar  holiMiiii:  and  waddling  gait  ("like  a  duck")  would  suggest  the  ])os- 
sihility  of  osteomalacia,  and  this  diagnosis  would  he  estahlished  hy  the  results 
of  a  careful  examination  of  the  pelvis. 

A  rather  important  fact,  which  we  have  suhstantiated  in  the  last  few  years, 
is  that  there  are  also  lighter  forms  of  osteomalacia  which  manifest  them- 
selves only  through  pains  in  the  hips  and  sacrum,  and  minor  disturbances  in 
locomotion,  without  leading  to  more  serious  deformities.  We  believe  that 
many  of  the  a])parently  inexplicable  pains  felt  by  women  in  the  sacrum,  etc., 
are  referable  to  changes  due  to  osteomalacia.  At  any  rate,  this  possibility 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  diagnosis  settled  by  careful  examination  of 
the  liony  ])clvis.  X-ray  examinations  of  the  bones  will  probably  prove  par- 
ticularly valuai)le  in  the  diagnosis  of  osteomalacia,  although  up  to  the  present 
they  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  be  important.  Under  some  circumstances, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  by  the  therapeutic  results  of  phosphorous  ther- 
apy {q.  v.). 

Diagnostic  difficulty  is  often  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  paralytic 
conditions  arise  before  the  appearance  of  demonstrable  bony  changes  due  to 
osteomalacia.  Siich  paralyses  can  probably  be  ascribed  to  an  early  involve- 
ment of  the  muscles  in  the  pathological  process.  The  possibility  of  incipient 
osteomalacia  should,  in  such  cases,  too,  be  most  particularly  l)orne  in  mind. 

Treatment. — As  has  been  already  implied,  therapeutic  efforts  have  thus 
far  proved  in  severe  cases  almost  unavailing  in  this  disease. 

In  incipient  and  light  forms  of  osteomalacia,  however,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  more  severe  cases,  phosj)horus  is,  in  our  opinion,  undoubtedly  a 
specific  remedy.  In  a  whole  series  of  light  and  medium  cases  of  this  disease 
we  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  long-continued  employment 
of  phosphorus  in  an  oily  solution  (0.01  parts  of  phosphorus  in  100  of  cod- 
liver  or  olive  oil),  or,  instead  of  the  oily  solution,  the  phosphorus  nuiy  be 
administered  in  keratin-coated  capsules.  The  use  of  phosphorus  should  be 
supplemented  liy  hygienic  and  dietetic  remedies,  salt  baths,  COo  baths,  coun- 
try air,  and  wholesome  nourishment,  etc. 
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CHAPTER    I 


GENERAL   TRELIMINARY    REMARKS    OX    THE    RATHOLOGY    OF    DISEASES 

OF  THE  BLOOD.      (Vf.   Plate  V.) 

In  few  divisions  of  pathology  have  our  points  of  view  and  knowledge  l)een 
so  ])roadened  and  deei)ened  within  the  past  decade  as  in  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  hh)od  and  of  the  liemopoietie  organs.  Furthermore,  the  patlio- 
logical  examinations  have  also  acted  unusually  stimulatingly  and  fruitfully 
on  the  research  into  normal  conditions,  especially  the  anatomical  and  liisto- 
genetic,  to  an  extent  ecjualed  only  in  the  field  of  neurology.  Through  this 
there  has  develo])ed  such  a  close  relationship  hetween  the  normal  and  patho- 
logical findings  that,  for  a  hetter  understanding  of  the  latter,  a  short  review 
of  the  general  mori)liology  of  the  hlood  is  ahsolutely  necessary.  To  he  sure, 
this  field  is  an  unusually  difficult  one,  and  there  still  exist  wide  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  many  isolated  (picstions,  even  among  the  most  com- 
petent investigators.  The  following  resume  can,  therefore,  take  into  consid- 
eration only  the  most  important  and  almost  universally  accepted  details:^ 

The  starting  jjoint  of  all  the  newer  investigations  in  the  domain  of  blood 
diseases  is  the  discovery  of  leukaemia  by  Virchow  in  1845.  Virchow  and  Max 
Schultzc  also  first  taught  us  to  recognize  the  differences  between  the  sepa- 
rate forms  of  the  white  hlood  cells.  The  greatest  stimulus  for  further  prog- 
ress was  the  discovery  of  Neumann,  in  Kihiigsherg,  of  the  hemopoietic  func- 
tion of  the  bone  marrow  in  1870.  Herewith,  this  hitherto  lightly  regarded 
organ  sudck'uly  became  the  center  of  all  further  investigation.  An  unusually 
great  advance  was  then  registered  by  the  fundamental  and  creative  work  of 
Paul  Ehrlich  upon  which,  even  now,  the  entire  structure  of  the  pathological 
morphology  of  the  blood  for  the  most  part  rests. 

As  is  well  known,  we  distinguish  among  the  fornuxl  elements  of  the 
blood,  the  red  hlood  corpuscles  (erythrocytes),  the  white  blood  corpuscles 
(leucocytes),  and  the  blood  plaques. 

1.  Red  Blood  Corpuscles. — The  red  blood  corpuscles  (erythrocytes,  normo- 
cytes, Plate  V,  Fig.  1-4,  a),  in  the  cnihryonic  development,  spring  from  the 

^  As  an  introduction  into  a  moro  accurate  study  of  the  disease's  of  tlio  l)lo()d,  I  ivcommond, 
above  all,  the  cxcoUciit  hook  of  Otto  NacK<'Ii,  "  Hint kraiikcitcn  und  Ulutdiaf^nostik,"  Lcipsif, 
1!)()7;  also,  Tiiik's  "  Vorlcsunf^eii  iihcr  Klinisclu'  Il;una(oloKi<',"  Vienna,  1901:  ¥..  (irawitz. 
"Klinisehe  Pathologic  des  Blutcs,"  Leipsic,  1906;  Ehrlich,  Lazurus  u.  Nacgeli,  "Die  An;iniie," 
Vienna,   I'JO'J. 
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cells  of  the  ])i'iiiiitive  vascular  imcleiis,  whose  peri])hciiii  cells  develop  into 
endothelium,  and  whose  central  cells  hecome  the  so-calK'd  ervthrohlasts.  and 
later  the  erythrocvtes.  The  I'ornmtion  of  the  red  hlood  cells  far  precedes  that 
of  the  leucocytes.  This  is  a  most  important  fact,  as  it  renders,  a  priori,  highly 
imj)rol)al)le  the  development  of  erythrocytes  from  leucocytes,  which  was  for- 
merly assumed,  and  which  is  even  now  not  entirely  discredited.  With  the 
jiroirressive  development  of  the  cmhrvo,  the  hlood  formation  localizes  itself 
more  and  more  in  a  few  definite  organs.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  particularly 
marked  in  the  liver,  then  in  the  spleen,  and  after  the  third  month  of  emhry- 
onic  life  it  hegins  in  the  bone  marrow.  In  post-emhryonic  life  tlie  hlood  for- 
mation in  the  liver  and  spleen  ceases  entirely.  This  function  is  discharged 
exclusively  by  the  bone  marrow,  both  the  long  l)ones  and  the  short,  flat  bones 
being  active  in  children.  In  later  life  generally  the  latter  only  (sternum, 
ribs,  vertel)ral  bodies,  base  of  skull)  still  possess  "red"  blood-forming  mar- 
row. All  the  ordinary,  nonnucleated  erythrocytes  of  the  circulating  blood 
have  their  origin  in  the  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  normally 
always  found  in  the  bone  marrow,  but  not  in  the  blood  into  which  only  the 
completed  elements  enter.  The  nucleated  erythrocytes  are  therefore  termed 
normoblasts  (Tlate  V,  Fig.  2,  g;  3,  h;  4,  h).  They  have  even  in  this  stage 
a  distinct  hemoglobin  content,  and  usually  a  rounded  nucleus  with  marked 
staining  properties.  We  distinguish  the  megaloblasts  from  the  normoblasts 
(Fig.  2,  i).  They  are  decidedly  larger  than  the  normoblasts,  and  have  a 
much  paler  protoplasm,  poor  in  hemoglobin,  with  a  large  nucleus,  with  far 
weaker  staining  ])ro])ei'ties.  Under  noi-mal  conditions  the  megaloblasts  appear 
only  isolated  in  the  bone  marrow.  They  are  looked  u])on  as  an  older  form 
of  cell  formation,  from  the  ontologic  (and  phylogenetic)  standpoint.  The 
appearance  of  numerous  megaloblasts  in  certain  diseases  of  the  blood  is  there- 
fore interpreted  by  Ehrlich  as  a  sort  of  reversion  to  embryonic  conditions. 
The  transition  of  the  nucleated  normoblasts  into  nonnucleated  erythrocytes 
takes  ])lace  in  all  probability  by  so-called  karyolysis — i.  e.,  through  chem- 
ical intracellular  solution  of  the  nuclear  substance.  The  expulsion  of  the 
nucleus,  assumed  by  many  authors,  appears  to  occur  only  as  a  pathologic 
process  dependent  upon  certain  physical  changes. 

The  number  of  red  corpuscles  amounts  to  about  5,000.000  ])er  c.mm.  in  the 
adult  male,  and  4,500,000  in  the  female,  imder  normal  conditions.  The 
hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  in  disease  does  not  by  any  means  always  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  erythrocytes,  so  that  ol)viously  quite  large  variations 
of  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  erythrocytes  occur.  The  hemoglobin  con- 
tent of  the  blood  is  generally  determined  by  the  calorimetric  method  (hemo- 
globinometer  of  Sahli-Gowers.  homometer  of  Sahli).  and  the  normal  hemo- 
globin content  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  hemoglobin  content, 
for  example,  of  fifty  per  cent  signifies  therefore  a  diminution  of  the  hemo- 
globin to  one  half.  By  comparison  of  the  erythrocyte  count  with  the  hemo- 
globin content,  one  can  form  an  o])ini()n  of  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the 
individual  red  blood  corpuscles  (the  so-called  color  index).  For  example,  if 
the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  reaches  fifty  per  cent,  Avhile  the  num- 
ber of  red  blood  corpuscles  is  only  slightly  diminished,  let  us  say,  to  4,000,000, 
this  signifies  a  marked  reduction  in  1h(>  hemoglobin  content  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles;  wdiile,  vice  versa,  a  hemoglobin  content  of  fifty  per  cent,  with  a 
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(liiiiimition  <)('  the   red   blood   (■(irpui^clcs  lo   1,. ")()(). ()(»().   iiidicalcs  ;iii    increased 
i;ciiiool()|,in  eontciit   of  (lie  indi\idual   erytlirocvles. 

Besides  the  jiiiiiilier  and  llic  liemoulohiii  content  of  llic  I'cd  hlood  corpirs- 
clcs,  one  must  also  take  into  consideration  clian,u"es  in  (heir  size  and  foi'in.  In 
the  noi'nnd  Mood,  all  eiTlhi'oevles  are  jii'act  ically  of  the  same  size,  their 
diametei'  heini;'  alioul  7.5 /x,  with  normal  variations  helwcen  (i  and  !) /x.  In 
diseases  of  the  hloinl  one  often  jiotices  at  once  a  mai'ked  irreiiuhuMt y  in  llie 
size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  (aniso(^ytosis).  One  finds  b(>sides  the  normal 
sized  normocytes,  abnnniially  small  inici'oeytes  (2,  d)  and  abnormally  lai'gc 
tne>i'aloc\i('s  (2,  c).  The  mici'ocytes  ai'e  pi'obably  ])oorlv  nourished,  inider- 
developcd  cells;  in  ]iai'l.  a])])arently,  also  segmentation  pi'odncts.  The  megalo- 
cytes  ai'e  due  parlly  to  swelling,  and  are  then  palei-  than  the  normal  ci'ythro- 
cvtes;  or  (hey  ai'c  I'cally  liyjtei't i-o])liie  red  blood  coi'puseles,  with  an  increased 
amount  of  hemoglobin.  Tliey  then  cori'es])on(l  to  the  normal  endiryonio 
n)egaloey|('s.  and,  to  a  certain  e\(eid,  are  again  a  reversion  to  llic  eiid)i'yonic 
condition.  ()n  the  other  hand,  we  believe,  their  forniaiion  might  be  regarded 
as  a  compen>atoiT  ])roeess,  aiialogous  to  the  occurrence  of  hypei'tro})hic  mus- 
cle tibers  in  many  foi'ms  of  pi'ogi'cssive  muscular  atrophy.  Jf  the  I'cd  blood 
corpuscles  .show  ii'i-cgulai"  foi'ins,  p)ear-shapc(l,  anNil-shajied,  etc.  (2.  h),  instead 
of  their  jioinial  rounded  shajjcs,  we  speak  of  poikilocylosis.  This  depends 
upon  some  abnormal  lack  of  resistance  of  the  I'cd  blood  corpuscles  toward 
|)h\sical  and  mechanical  inlluenct'S.  A  ])oi'tion  of  the  poikilocytes  ai'e  also, 
perhaps,  pioducl-  of  segmentation    (schizecyt^'s). 

l''inail\'.  wc  lunc  to  menlion  cei'tain  variations  fiom  th«'  iioianal  slaining 
])i-opeilies  which  are  clearlv  I'eferable  to  change(|  ehemical  condilions.  .\'or- 
mal  Vi'd  blood  coi'puscles  stain  with  acid  dves  (eosin),  bul  not  at  all  with 
basic  ones  (methylene  blue)-  In  palhologieal  conditions  (he  blood  coi-puscles 
sonielimcs  also  slain  \\i(h  basic  dyes,  (bus  assuming,  on  slaining  wi(h  eosin 
methylene  blue,  a  faded  \iule(  shade  (so-called  poKcbi'omasia  or  polvchro- 
malophilic  degenei-a(  ion,  l^'ig.  2,  /').  This  behavior  is  i\\ic  partiv  to  cei'tain 
degeiieral  i\'e  changes  in  the  red  coi'pnscles,  but  iii  pari  is  probablv  also  (o  be 
\ie\\cd  as  (he  appearance  of  young  and  enilii'\onic  cells,  since  polychromatic 
cells  ari'  always  found  in  the  bone  marrow  and  in  embr\onic  blood.  Their 
occiirreiice  in  ihe  blood  woidd,  accord  iiigl  \'.  at  leas(  in  pari,  be  analogous  to 
(he  appearance  of  nucleated  veil  blood  coi-puscles.  La-lly,  we  mention  tlie 
so-called  basophilic  grannlalion  of  (he  red  blood  corpu-cle,' — i.e.,  (he  ap])ear- 
aiice  in  (be  red  blood  cells  of  line  granules  which  slain  deeply  with  ba.-ic  i\y{\<. 
A  special  diagnostic  signilicauce  has  been  asci'ibed  to  (his  phenouH'iioii  from 
the  fact  Ibat  i(  is  almosi  invariably  obser\('(l  in  chronic  lead  poisoning, 
although  al,-o  seen  in  xarious  ana'tnic  states,  especially  in  pernicious  aiuemia. 
The  origin  of  the  granules  lias  not  been  fiillv  e.xplained.  Probably  We  have 
not  a  to.\ic  dcgeneralion  of  madire  erydirocyles,  bii(  the  product  of  an  abnor- 
mal embryonic  read  ion  of  (he  bone  marrow,  corresponding  (o  (be  appearance 
of  ])olycbroniatopbilic  cells    (().   Naegeli). 

2.  Leucocytes. — 'i'he  leucocytes  (white  blood  corpuscles)  nnist  be  divided 
into  (wo  large  groups,  according  (o  (heir  myeloid  oi-  lym]ihafic  oi'igin. 

In  adults  the  myeloid  tissue  system,  as  already  mentioned,  is  eliielly  local 
ized  in  the  bone  marrow;  during  \\'\-\   life  the  Wxrr  and  >ple(Mi    (piilpa)    also 
contain  myeloid  tissiie^  and  accort'!ngly  also  have  hucopoietic  functions,  which 
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may  n'aj)i)C'ar  iiiuler  ])a(hol()tiical  conditions.  The  lyni])haUe  tissue  system 
arises  auto^ifciu'l ically  lalci-  tlian  the  myeloid.  It  occurs,  tii'st  of  all,  ])rin- 
ci])aily  in  tlie  thymus,  then  in  tiie  iym})h-ghinds  and  in  the  numerous  otlier 
lymj)iiatic  a])])aratuses  (follicles  of  the  spleen,  tonsils,  follicles  of  the  mucous 
mend)rane.  etc.).  The  cells  generated  from  these  two  tissue  systems  require 
a  separate  discussion : 

1.  To  the  myeloid  cells  pertains,  first  of  all,  the  major  portion  of  the  ordi- 
nary white  cells,  which  always  occur  in  the  hlood,  and  which  arc  at  present 
termed  the  neutrophile  polynuclear  (polymorphonuclear)  leucocytes.  Their 
number  is  normally  about  5,000  to  7,000  in  a  c.mm. — i.  c.,  about  sixty-five  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  white  cells.  Tlieir  protoplasm  is  characterized  by  its 
neutro})hile  granulations — i.  e.,  staining  with  neutral  aniline  dyes.  The 
nuclei  appear  singly  in  a  peculiar  form,  or  else  in  increased  number  (two  to 
five;  Fig.  1,  h;  Fig.  2,  c;  and  others).  These  cells  possess  the  facvdty  of 
active  amoeboid  motion ;  they  are  able  to  penetrate  through  the  capillary  walls, 
and  therefore  go  to  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  "  pus  corpuscles." 
They  produce  proteolytic  ferments  (purulent  li(|uefaction  of  the  tissues), 
and  act  as  phagocytes.  The  origin  of  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  from  the 
bone  marrow  has  been  shown  with  certainty.  They  proceed  from  the  so- 
called  myelocytes,  which  are  always  found  physiologically  in  the  bone  mar- 
row, but  under  pathological  conditions  also  enter  the  blood.  The  myelo- 
cytes are  considerably  larger  than  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  (diameter,  15  to 
20/1.).  They  have  a  large,  circular,  pale  nucleus  without  nucleolus,  and  an 
abundant  fine  granulated  ]U'otoplasm  (Fig.  4,  e).  A  still  earlier  stage  of  the 
myelocytes  is  formed  by  the  myelol^lasts — i.  e.,  large  cells  with  one  large 
nucleus,  luit  nongranulated  protoplasm.  These  are  always  present  in  bone 
marrow,  hut  under  given  circumstances — above  all  in  myelogenous  leukaemia — 
luay  a])j)ear  in  the  blood  in  large  numbers.  While,  as  just  stated,  the  chief 
forms  that  develop  from  the  myeloblasts  are  neutro])hile  myelocytes,  and 
from  these  again,  neutrophile  leucocytes,  two  other  varieties  of  myelocytes 
also  emanate  from  the  myeIol)lasts,  though  in  smaller  numbers.  These  are 
characterized  by  eosinophile  (acidophile)  and  basophile  granulation  of  their 
protoplasm.  From  these  two  forms  arise  the  eosinophile  leucocytes  and  the 
basophile  leucocytes,  or  the  so-called  "mast  cells"  (Fig.  4,  g.  h,  and  i),  all  of 
which  ])robably  have  a  definite,  but  as  yet  wholly  unknown,  physiological 
imj)ortance.  These  two  forms  of  leucocytes  are  always  present  in  normal 
blood,  though  in  small  numbers.  The  eosinophiles  constitute  two  to  four  per 
cen(  of  all  leucocytes;  the  basophile  mast  cells  only  al)out  one  half  per  cent. 
If  we  assume  the  total  number  of  white  cells  as  10,000.  approximately  7,000 
cells  are  neutrophiles,  200  eosinophiles,  and  at  most  100  basophiles.  The 
remainder  of  about  2,700  is  made  up  of  lymphocytes  (vide  infra).  Each  of 
the  three  preceding  kinds  of  cells  must  be  regarded  as  an  individual  biological 
form,  and  not  as  the  expression  of  a  transient  physiological  functional  con- 
dition. The  various  forms  of  leucocytes  therefore  never  merge  into  each 
other.  Their  granules  are  to  be  considered  as  products  of  the  specific  cell 
mcta])olism,  or  of  the  specific  cell  growth. 

IT.  h]ntirely  different  from  (he  myeloid  system  is  the  lymphatic  system, 
whose  cell  products  are  calbnl  lymphocytes.  The  ordinary  lymphocyte  of  nor- 
mal blood  is  about  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  and  has  a  round  nucleus 
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that  stains  deeply  with  hasic  dves,  and  is  surrounded  only  hy  a  narrow,  non- 
granulatetl  fringe  of  protoplasm  ( l''ig.  1,  r;  ;>,  d).  'IMie  lynij)hocytes  have 
but  little  motility,  and  generate  no  ])roteolytie  or  oxidizing  ferments.  IMiev 
are  formed  in  tlie  lympli-glands  and  in  1  he  follicles  of  the  spleen.  The 
spleen,  in  a  sense,  is  the  lymphatic  gland  of  the  Mood.  But  lymphatic  tissue 
is  also  found  scattered  in  other  organs,  and  to  a  slight  extent,  ])rohably,  also 
in  bone  marrow.  The  lymphatic  tissue  consists  almost  entirely  of  so-called 
lymph  follicles,  in  whose  center  (germinal  center)  the  genesis  of  the  cells 
occurs.  The  initial  stage  of  the  small  1)lood  lymphocytes  is  fdnncd  l»y  llie 
so-called  large  lymphocytes,  which  also  have  a  large  circular  nucleus  and  ihin 
protoplasmic  border.  Under  pathological  conditions  (lymphatic  leuka'iiiia) 
they  a])pear  in  abundant  numbers  in  the  ])loo(],  just  as  the  myelocytes  do  in 
myelogenic  leukaMuia. 

Ill  connection  with  all  Ihe  cell  fcu'uis  thus  far  discussed,  we  have  io  cou- 
sider  two  others  whose  importance  is  still  much  debated.  First  of  all,  the 
so-called  large  mononuclear  cells  and  "transition  forms,"  which  often  used 
to  be  confused  with  the  large  mononuclear  lym]>hocytes,  but  must,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  separated  from  them,  and  classed  with  the  myeloid  system.  Ehrlich 
regards  them  as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  nongranulated  myeloblasts 
and  the  neutrophiles.  The  large  "  mononuclears  "  also  appear  in  normal  blixul. 
about  200  to  400  to  the  c.mm.  AYe  cannot  here  enter  into  their  minuic^  his- 
tological peculiarities.  Lastly,  we  would  also  mention  the  so-called  plasma 
cells — large  cells  with  very  strongly  basophilic,  honeycomb-like  protoplasm  and 
round  nucleus.  They  occur  only  pathologically  in  the  blood,  and  rather  luoie 
frequently  in  the  tissues  of  inflammatory  processes.  Their  origin  is  uncer- 
tain. Apparently  it  may  bo  myeloid  as  well  as  lymphatic.  They  have  no 
special  diagnostic  significance. 

As  the  most  important  fact  of  all  these  considerations,  T  would  emphasize 
that  the  blood  is  the  meeting  place  of  cells  from  three  different  tissue  systems, 
the  erythropoietic,  the  myeloid-leueopoietic,  and  the  lymphatic.  An  exact 
examination  of  the  blood  cells  gives  us  direct  information  of  any  variation  in 
the  function  of  these  tissue  systems  by  showing  either  a  diminisheil.  an  in- 
creased, or  a  qualitatively  altered  activity  thereof.  In  conjunction  with  other 
symptoms,  this  functional  diagnosis  also  often  permits  certain  conclusians 
regarding  the  anatomical  condition  of  tlie  tissues  in  question,  or  of  the  organs 
formed  from  them  (hone  marrow,  lymph-glands,  spleen,  etc.).  All  these 
propositions  will  find  further  elucidation  in  subseqttent  chapters. 

3.  Blood  Plaques.— The  blood  plaques  are  small,  colorless  bodies  (2  to  3 
fx  in  diameter)  that  are  present  in  every  specimen  of  blood.  They  have  the 
tendency  rapidly  to  agglutinate  in  small  clumps.  They  possess  no  real  nucleus, 
but  are  easily  stained  with  dyes.  Their  inimhei'  in  each  c.mm.  is  a!)out  200.000 
to  300,000.  They  appear  to  have  a  certain  anui'boid  movement.  In  the  ])ast 
they  were  frequently  regarded  as  degenerative  ])roducts  of  the  leucocytes, 
while  nowadays  they  are  regarded  rather  as  independ(Mit  l)odies.  The  im])or- 
tant  role  they  ])lay  in  fibrin  coagulation  has  been  pr(n-e(l  with  certainty.  Tiiey 
contain  the  '*  thrombogen "  necessary  to  the  formation  of  fd)rin  ferment 
(Morawitz). 
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CHAPTER    II 
AN.^:\IIA    AND    CHLOROSIS 

General  Preliminary  Remarks  as  to  the  Classification  and  etiology  of  the 
Various  Forms  of  Anaemia. — The  word  "ana'iiiiu"  (or,  moi-e  btrictly.  oli- 
pi'iiii;!)  iiiijilit  properly  be  taken  to  signify  diminution  of  llie  total  voliuue  of 
the  blood,  siu'li  as,  for  example,  is  direetly  brought  about  by  a  severe  hemor- 
rhage. I'suidly.  however,  tlic  word  is  eiii])loyed  to  sigiiily  not  so  much  diitiinii- 
tioii  in  ([uaniity  as  deterioration  in  (|ualily.  wiili  special  regard  to  the  numlxT 
and  eharaeler  of  the  red  l)1ood  gh)hules.  The  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  not 
liable  to  nearly  so  great  variations  as  is  the  numl)er  of  its  most  imi)o!'lant  cdn- 
stitiients — the  red  corpuscles — inasmuch  as  the  total  volnnie  is  depcndcid 
mei-i'ly  u])oii  the  amount  of  watery  constituents,  and  even  after  large  hemor- 
rhages the  water  is  (piite  rapidly  replaced  l)_v  al)sorption.  This  is  uiid(iubtc(lly 
the  case  in  most  instances  of  sudden  loss  of  blood.  Even  in  chronic  anaemia 
there  is  usually  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  total  amount  of  blood  is  dimin- 
ished, although  it  may  l)e  when  thei'e  is  general  emaciatinn.  or  diminished 
sui)ply  of  liquids  (])ersistent  vomiting,  dysphagia),  or  largo  watery  discharges 
(as  in  cholera).  The  essential  element  in  anaemia  is,  therefore,  a  diiniimii(m 
in  the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  so-called  oligocythajmia.  Changes 
in  the  character  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
hci'c.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  shall  see  later  that,  even  in  spite  of 
a  normal  nund)er  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  their  abnormal  condition,  particu- 
larly their  povei'ty  in  hemoglobin,  may  lead  to  well-marked  "  anipmic ''  con- 
ditions. 

The  circumstances  under  wdiich  ana^-mia  is  observed  are  manifold.  They 
admit,  however,  of  our  distinguishing  two  great  classes  of  anannia — primary 
and  sccondai'y.  Primary  anamia  is  developed  as  an  apparently  primary  and 
idiopathic  disease  in  persons  previously  healthy,  while  secondary  anamia  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  some  already  existing  disease.  However  simple  this  the- 
oretical distinction,  yet  in  actual  practice  it  is  often  cpiite  ditTicult  to  deter- 
mine whether  tlie  particular  case  before  us  should  l)e  regardcnl  as  ])i'imarv  or 
secondaiy.  A  secondary  anamiia  may  occur  where  the  true  ])rimary  cause 
cannot  be  at  all  readily  determined.  There  are,  nevertheless,  rpiite  a  large 
numhei'  of  cases  which  would  seem  to  deserve  the  name  of  ])rimary  or  essen- 
tial, in  which  we  feel  com])elled  to  assume  that  some  pathogenic  influence 
acts  directly  upon  the  blood   and  the  hematopoietic  processes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  class  as  ]U'imary,  cases  which  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  "  simple  constitutional  anamia."  These  often  stand  close  to  the 
borderland  between  health  and  disease.  There  are  not  a  few  individuals  who 
present  a  striking  pallor  for  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  lives. 

This  sort  of  facial  pallor  by  no  means  always  necessarily  indicates  true 
anamia.  It  may  be  a  result  of  insuflficient  development  of  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  or  a  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  etc.  In  such  cases,  neverthe- 
less, careful  examination  will  sometimes  reveal  anamia,  though  usually 
not  very  considerable.  If  these  ])ersons  i'vv]  well  and  vigoi'ous  we  scarcely 
have  a  right  to  regard  the  existent  anaemia   (usually  modei'ate)   as  an  actual 
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disease.  Sometimes,  liowever,  siuli  individuals  do  betray  some  diminution 
of  energ}',  are  easily  fatigued,  and  arc  subject  to  headache.  We  may  then 
regard  the  conditions  as  cci'tainly  pathological.  In  many  instances  the 
cause  of  this  simple  anaemia  is  found  in  Ihc  general  hygienic  surroundings  of 
the  patient,  for  such  cases  are  nuist  often  met  with  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Deficient  niitrition,  bad  air,  nnhealtliy  occu])ation  in  factories  or  the  like,  not 
only  affect  the  general  health,  Init  inore  especially  interfere  with  the  ))rocesses 
of  noi-mal  blood-making.  Other  cases  of  constitutional  aiKcniia,  apiiaicntl}' 
])riniai'y,  occur  in  indi\iduals  who  ai'c  cnlircly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  in- 
fluences as  have  just  been  nunitioncd,  in  Avhoni  the  ana'inia  has  (le\ eloped  and 
persists  des])ite  the  best  of  food  and  air.  ITere  we  are  foiced  b)  I  he  conclusion 
that  the  organs  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hlood  are  in  some  way  pi'c- 
ventecl  from  performing  their  proper  functions.  'I'he  trouble  often  seems  to  he 
congenital,  for  such  individuals  may  ])resent  the  symptoms  of  ana'uiia  in  their 
earliest  infancy.  There  are  persons  who  have  always  been  pale  and  fechle.  Or, 
again,  anipmia  does  not  develo]^  until  later  on,  in  which  case  it  not  infre(iuently 
associates  itself  with  certain  phases  of  ])hysiological  (lev(do])nu'nt,  as  when 
growth  is  particularly  ra])id,  or  wlien  adolescence  occurs.  A'ircliow  has  directed 
attention  to  another  factor,  which  he  regai'ds  as  ]iotent  in  many  of  tlu'se  cases 
of  consrenital  amemia.  lie  has  found  that  the  arteries  mav  he  conu'cnilallv 
small,  or  that  the  whole  arterial  system  nuiy  be  imperfectly  develoix'd.  The 
condition  nuiy  be  associated  with  a  congenitall^'  weak  and  small  heart.  The 
importance  of  this  factor  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined.  I'ossibly  the  con- 
dition of  the  circulatory  sj'stem  just  mentioned  nuiy  be  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  amemia. 

A  second  division  of  primary  anjx^mia  includes  cases  which  present  a  far 
more  definite  and  distinct  gi-oup  of  sym})toms.  They  quite  often  aj^pear  in 
persons  previously  healthy,  last  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  cnul  in 
complete  recovery.  The  typical  form  of  this  variety  is  chlorosis  (x'^-wpos  = 
greenish-yellow),  or  "green  sickness."  This  well-known  disease  is  especially 
frequent  in  young  girls  fourteen  to  twenty  3'ears  of  age — tliat  is,  at  pubei'ty. 
It  often  counts  on  (|uite  rajiidly  without  any  ascertainable  cause.  There  are 
not  infrequently  predisposing  influences  in  the  outward  cinnimsiances  of  the 
patient.  Thus  it  is  promot(>d  by  an  unhealthy  sedentai-y  mode  of  lib',  as  in 
seamstresses;  bad  aii",  as  in  factoiy  o])erati\i's ;  lack  of  sunlight  (wait  icsses  in 
poorly  lighted  ])laces;  mental  and  ])hysical  overexertion,  as  in  teat-hers,  gov- 
ernesses, and  students;  and,  finally,  by  mental  influences  (excitenu^nt,  etc.). 
It  is,  nevei'tbeless,  true  that  chlorosis  also  a])pears  in  girls  who  have  lived 
under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions  ])ossible.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be;  merely  a  tem])orai'y  exacerbation  of  a.  simple  constitutional 
ana'uiia  which  has  existed  a  long  tinu';  but  it  nuiy  also  appear  in  young 
women  who  have  been  previously  healthy,  and  even   robust. 

The  true  cause  of  chlorosis  is  unknown.  Terhajis  the  interesting  investi- 
gations of  liiinge  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  ii'on  in  milk  and  in  newborn 
animals  afford  at  least  a  starting-y)oint  for  some  future  theory  as  to  chlorosis. 
Bunge  found  thai  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  milk,  and  the  constituents  of 
the  total  ashes  of  young  suckling  animals,  cori'espond  ])recisely  in  their  ])ro- 
porfions.  ^riie  suckling  animal,  therefore,  receives  with  his  mother's  milk 
all  the  salts  that  are  needed    for  his  body,  in  a  proper  amount — the  single 
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exception  l)ein,£^  tlie  iron  compoimcls.  The  amount  of  iron  in  milk  is  very 
small  c-oiiipared  with  tlie  amount  of  iron  in  the  suekliiij^.  Indeed,  the  ])ro- 
portion  of  iron  in  the  newborn  animal  is  decidedly  hirge,  hut  it  diminislies 
gradually  as  the  ereature  develops.  This  indicates  that  the  animal  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  supply  of  iron  which  can  originate  only  in  the  mateiiial 
organism;  and  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  so  long  as  he  has  milk  for  his 
exclusive  nourishment,  he  draws  npon  this  supply.  If,  tlierefore,  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  function  of  the  female  organism  in  some  way  to  store  np 
iron  for  the  next  generation,  there  might  be  some  disturbance  of  this  func- 
tion, either  an  imperfect  assimilation  or  an  abnormal  conversion  of  the  assimi- 
lated iron,  and  this  might  very  likely  rob  the  blood  of  hemoglobin.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  as  yet  we  have  no  thorough  understanding  at  all  of  the  inter- 
nal ]n'ocesses  of  metabolism  which  relate  to  the  matter.  Still,  the  facts  and 
conditions  which  we  have  mentioned  explain  to  a  certain  degree  the  fact  that 
genuine  chlorosis  is  found  exclusively  in  the  female  sex  and,  indeed,  precisely 
at  the  time  of  pul)erty — i.e.,  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  sexual  life. 
]*erhaps,  also,  the  fact  that  disturbances  of  menstruation  are  so  frequent  in 
association  with  chlorosis  is  connected  with  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
bnt  it  is  also  possible  that  the  menstrnal  disturbances  may  he  a  result  of 
chlorosis.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  possibility  that  almormal  internal 
secretory  processes  of  the  ovaries  ma}'"  have  a  harmful  influence  on  the  pro- 
duct ion  of  blood  by  the  hone  marrow^ 

A  third  form  of  primary  essential  anaemia  is  the  so-called  pernicious 
anaemia.  This,  likewise,  appears  independently  of  other  diseases,  and  is  char- 
acterized l)y  its  steady  progress,  as  a  rule  leading  finally  to  death.  AVe  d(^  not 
regard  pernicious  anasmia  as  a  very  severe  form  of  chlorosis,  but  as  an  en- 
tirely separate  disease.  It  is-  distinguished  from  chlorosis  not  merely  hy  the 
much  more  definite  morphological  changes  in  the  blood,  hut  still  more  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  confined  to  w^omen,  but  appears  also  in  men, 
l)oth  in  early  and  advanced  life.  Cases  of  "grave  essential  anamiia  "  also  have 
many  points  in  common  with  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  pseudo-leukannia 
and  splenic  anaemia.     These  will  be  discussed  later. 

"^I'lie  forms  of  secondary  ana'mia  offer  a  contrast  to  the  forms  of  primary 
or  essential  anjemia  just  described  in  the  much  greater  number  of  their  causes. 
Under  this  head  come  cases  of  anfemia  which  do  not  occur  idiopathically.  l)ut 
as  a  result  of  other  abnormal  processes.  The  simplest  variety  is  anaemia  from 
hemorrhage.  This  is  produced  by  profuse  loss  of  blood,  whether  from  the 
stomach,  lungs,  uterus,  intestines,  kidneys,  or  some  wound.  Repeated  small 
hemorrhages  finally  produce  the  same  result  as  a  single  large  one.  Thus,  the 
most  profound  anaemia  may  be  observed  where  there  is  a  very  frequent  epis- 
taxis  (hemoi-rhagic  diathesis,  contracted  kidney),  or  wdiere  cancer  of  the 
womb  or  of  the  stcmiach  gives  rise  to  a  constant  oozing  of  blood.  The  direct 
loss  of  blood  always  leads  to  an  equivalent  diminution  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles and  the  hemoglobin.  The  restoration  of  the  blood  is  possible  only 
through  an  increased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow,  as  a  result  of  which  we 
frequently  find  an  abundant  production  of  normoblasts,  polychroniato]ihilie 
cells  and  an  increased  number  of  leucocytes. 

Besides  these  directly  explainable  forms  of  anaemia,  there  are  numei'ous 
secondar}^  anaemias  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  direct  loss  of  blood. 
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If  we  analyze  these  cases  more  closely  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  distinguish 
above  all  two  groups  of  secondary  ana3niia.  In  one  group  the  anaemia  is  a 
symptom  of  impaired  nutrition.  This  is  seen  in  almost  every  severe  disease, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  is  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  emaciation  and 
loss  of  strength.  'I'lie  bad  appetite,  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and 
perhaps  an  impairment  of  digestion,  or  fever,  or  some  abnormal  drain  upon 
the  system,  as  in  suppuration — these  injure  the  entire  body.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  blood  shares  in  the  universal  misfortune.  This  is  why  most 
chronic  invalids  seem  pale,  particularly  if  they  suffer  from  disease  of  the 
stomach,  kidneys,  chest,  or  nervous  system.  In  the  second  class  the  anaemia 
is  secondary  to  some  other  disease,  but  assumes  especial  prominence  as  a 
symptom,  independently  of  any  general  impairment  of  nutrition.  Of  course, 
it  is  often  associated  with  emaciation,  but  nevertlieless  its  extraordinary  in- 
tensity offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
This  '^  specific  secondary  anaemia  "  must,  like  essential  angemia,  be  due  to  a 
special  lesion  of  the  blood  itself,  and  is,  therefore,  to  he  regarded  as  in  a 
certain  sense  a  special  com})]ieation  or  localization  of  the  primary  disease. 
General  malnutrition  never  produces  anaemia  of  this  grade  directly.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus.  Here  the  ingestion  of 
food  is  very  greatl}^,  if  not  completely,  hindered,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
emaciation,  with  a  subnormal  temperature  and  slow  pulse,  and  still  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  as  well  as  the  blood  picture  of  genuine  anaemia  are  wanting. 

The  exact  mode  of  origin  of  specific  secondary  anemia  is  often  obscure. 
We  have  already  reported,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  a  very  instructive  example. 
In  cancer  of  the  stomach  we  find  usually  emaciation  and  pallor.  This  is 
natural  enough;  but  sometimes  the  carcinoma  is  complicated  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily profound  anamiia,  comparable  only  to  the  pernicious  variety.  In 
one  such  case  we  found,  at  the  autopsy,  an  extensive  secondary  carcinosis  of 
the  bone  marrow.  Here,  therefore,  the  anaemia  certainly  was  not  the  result 
merely  of  the  general  impairment  of  nutrition  occasioned  by  the  gastric  car- 
cinoma, but  of  the  disease  of  the  marrow,  which  tissue  undoubtedly  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blood. 

Some  cases  of  genuine  secondary  ana-mia  are  sometimes  observed  to  de- 
velop after  certain  acute  infectious  diseases.  For  example,  there  may  be  great 
anamia  after  typhoid  fever,  or  less  often  after  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
A  peculiar  form  of  anaemia  is  often  observed  during  the  secondary  stage  of 
syphilis,  although  nutrition  seems  to  be  otherwise  well  maintainc(l.  This  is 
known  as  "  syphilitic  chlorosis."  Tuberculosis,  chronic  malarial  poisoning, 
chronic  septic  infection,  and  other  forms  of  chronic  poisoning  (lead),  as  well 
as  amyloid  disease,  renal  disease,  etc.,  may  also  be  attended  by  ana?inia  of 
such  intensity  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  special  disturb- 
ance of  secondary  origin  affecting  the  manufacture  of  the  blood  or  the  blood 
itself.  Of  great  importance  is  the  striking  anamia  which  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  many  intestinal  parasites  (see  Vol.  I,  page  638  et  seq.),  sometimes 
as  a  result  of  actual  loss  of  blood,  but  probably  more  often  because  of  the 
action  upon  tlie  blood  of  certain  poisons  generated  by  the  entozoa. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  symptoms  directly  dependent  upon 
the  anaemia,  and  therefore  common  to  all  its  forms.  Upon  this  will  follow 
a  sketch  of  chlorosis.  A  special  chapter  is  assigned  to  the  grave  form  of 
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essential  anaemia  known  as  progressive  pernicious  anemia;  and  in  the  same 
connection  will  be  set  forth  the  little  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  antemia  to  patliological  changes  in  the  hematopoietic  organs. 

Symptomatology  of  Anaemia. — The  first  symptom  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician  in  any  case  of  anaemia  is  the  altered  appearance,  the 
pallor  of  the  skin  and  visible  mncons  membranes.  This  is  especially  striking 
in  the  face,  but  it  is  sutliciently  evident  everywhere.  Special  value  is  usually 
assigned  to  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes — for  example,  of  the  lips  and 
conjunctiva,  inasmuch  as  their  color  is  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by 
pigmentation  or  opacit}'  of  the  epidermis.  The  degree  of  pallor,  of  course, 
varies  greatly.  The  whole  body  may  present  a  waxy  appearance.  A  pallor 
of  this  kind  implies,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  coloring  matter  in  the  blood — that  is,  of  hemoglobin.  Tlie  diminution  of 
hemoglobin  in  simple  anemia  is  usually  a  direct  result  of  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  each  blood  corpuscle 
(low  color  index). 

Besides  the  angemic  complexion,  we  observe  in  all  cases  a  series  of  s}mip- 
toms  whose  ultimate  cause  is  probably  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  a  weakening 
of  the  normal  processes  of  innervation,  due  to  lack  of  arterial  blood.  Here 
belongs  first  the  general  feebleness,  the  comparatively  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  muscles  under  voluntary  control,  and  the  associated  feeling  of  languor. 
In  the  severest  anemia  (e.  g.,  after  great  loss  of  blood)  the  motor  weakness 
may  be  so  considerable  that  the  patient  can  neither  walk  nor  stand.  But 
even  in  milder  degrees  of  anaemia  there  is  evident  feebleness  of  body  in 
greater  or  less  degree. 

A  corresponding  diminution  in  the  processes  of  innervation  is  sometimes 
found  to  affect  the  senses  and  the  mind.  This  is  shown  especially  in  the 
general  mental  weakness,  the  inability  to  think  deeply,  the  constant  sense 
of  fatigue  and  sleepiness.  In  severe  anaemia  there  are  often  attacks  of  faint- 
ness,  and  even  of  actual  s3^ncope,  because  of  cerebral  ansemia.  Patients  very 
often  complain  of  impaired  vision,  specks  before  the  eyes,  pain  in  the  ej'es, 
etc.  Occasionally,  especially  after  very  severe  hemorrhages  (e.  g.,  severe 
hematemesis),  there  is  complete  amaurosis.  Examination  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope shows  nothing  abnormal  beyond  the  antpmia  of  the  retina.  Im- 
pairment of  hearing  is  exceptional;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  great 
annoyance  from  marked  tinnitus  aurium,  which,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  irri- 
tated condition  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  perhaps  also  of  the  auditory  center. 

The  processes  of  secretion  are  much  less  affected.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
often  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  but  this  is  mainly  subsequent  to  the 
loss  of  large  amounts  of  blood,  and  probabh',  therefore,  is  occasioned  less  by 
a  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  mucous  and  salivary  glands  than  by  the 
desiccation  of  the  tissues.  As  relates  to  other  secretory  functions,  the  only 
one  which  has  been  carefully  investigated  is  the  formation  of  gastric  juice. 
The  earlier  experiments  on  animals  caused  the  opinion  to  be  held  for  a  long 
while  that  in  anaemia  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice 
was  diminished.  Numerous  more  recent  experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  this  assumption  is  sul)ject  to  exceptions.  Although  the  amount  of  hy-' 
drochlorie  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be  small  in  auaBmia  and  chlorosis,  and 
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althougli  tliere  may  bo  completG  ahsence  of  free  liydrocliloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  yet,  on  the  otlier  liaiul,  it  is  a  very  frequent  experience  to  find 
a  fully  normal  or  even  excessive  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  nor  are  the 
motor  functions  of  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  disturbed ;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
constipation  which  is  so  often  present  in  anaemia  is,  at  least  in  part,  connected 
with  an  impairment  of  the  energy  of  intestinal  peristalsis. 

The  symptoms  thus  far  described  are  referable  partly  to  diminished  func- 
tional activity.  On  the  other  hand,  anaemia  gives  rise  to  certain  symptoms 
of  irritation  in  the  nervous  system.  These  are,  in  all  probability,  expressive 
of  the  irritation  excited  in  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system  by  the 
products  of  abnormal  metabolism,  2)erhai")s  due  to  incomplete  oxidation.  Some 
of  these  symptoms,  such  as  the  annoying  tinnitus,  the  specks  before  the  eyes, 
and  the  vertigo,  have  been  already  mentioned.  \A^e  should  also  note  es- 
pecially eructations  and  vomiting  as  ana?mic  symptoms;  these  are  in  most 
cases  of  central  origin,  and  in  severe  anaemia  they  may  be  very  annoying.  In 
the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  occasional  occurrence  of  annoying  hic- 
cough, the  frequent  spasmodic  yawning,  and  similar  symptoms.  Anemic 
headache  may  be  very  severe.  It  is  usually  referred  either  to  the  entire  head 
or  to  the  forehead;  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  pressure,  which  may  attain 
great  severity. 

Other  important  evidences  of  irritation  are  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of 
the  pulse  and  the  respiration.  The  changes  here  are  apparently  in  part  of  a 
compensatory  character.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  most  cases  of  any  sever- 
ity, reaching  80  to  100  beats  per  minute,  or  even  more.  It  is  also  very  ex- 
citable, so  that  comparatively  slight  external  influences  suffice  to  increase 
its  rapidity  for  the  time  being.  This  increase  in  frequency  would  not,  of 
course,  necessitate  an  increase  of  intravascular  tension,  or  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation;  but  it  may  exert  a  favorable  influence  in  this  direction,  and 
so  be  compensatory.  Eespiration  also  is  usually  accelerated  in  ansmia.  In 
cases  of  great  severity  the  breathing  may  be  so  deep  and  noisy  as  to  justify 
the  term  "  anaemic  dyspnoea."  This  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  body's 
hunger  for  oxygen.  It  is  obvious  that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  respira- 
tions favors,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  absorption  of  that  gas. 

There  are  still  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulatory  system.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  diminished 
in  anaemia  unless,  of  course,  there  has  just  been  an  actual  hemorrhage.  This 
explains  why  the  pulse  in  anannia  is  often  comparatively  full  and  strong. 
()uite  frequently  there  is  a  peculiar  quickness  of  the  pulse.  This  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  vigorous  cardiac  systole,  in  conjunction  with  a  low  intra-arterial 
tension.  Akin  to  these  phenomena  is  the  fact  that  in  severe  anaMuia  it  is  not 
exceptional  to  hear  a  distinct  pistol-shot  sound  in  the  femoral  artery,  or,  in 
rare  cases,  even  a  distinct  double  sound,  just  as  in  aortic  insufficiency. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  anaemia  may  produce  functional  cardiac  mur- 
murs, often  called  "  ana:'mic  murmurs."  Their  mode  of  origin  is  not  yet  fully 
ex])Iained.  They  are  usually  heard  loudest  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  puhuonary  valves,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  purely  systolic  in  time,  l)ut  we  certainly  heard  in  one  case  of 
pernicious  anaemia  a  loud  diastolic  niunnui'  of  anaemic  origin.  The  murmurs 
are  of  a  blowing  character.    Sometimes  tliey  are  so  rough  as  to  stimulate  peri- 
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cardial  friction  murmurs;  it  lias  therefore  been  suggested  that  many  anaemic 
murmurs  are  actually  due  to  the  rubbing  upon  each  other  of  the  abnormally 
dry  folds  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Another  explanation  of  their  occurrence  is, 
that  the  movemeuts  of  the  cardiac  valves  are  interfered  with,  as  a  result, 
perhaps,  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  (vide  infra).  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  tburc  may  be  sometimes  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves — e.g., 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  heart  or  to  imperfect  action  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
Still,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  settled  whether  genuine  dilatation  of  the 
heart  is  at  all  frequent  in  ana'mia.  Increase  in  the  cardiac  dullness  is  ob- 
served, but  it  is  due  mainly  to  retraction  of  the  lungs. 

Murmurs  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  are  very  often  heard  in  anaemia, 
either  with  or  without  cardiac  murmurs.  They  are  often  called  hruit  de 
diable.  Xo  less  an  authority  than  A.  W^eil  has  maintained  that  murmurs  in 
the  jugular  veins  are  just  as  frequent  in  healthy  persons  as  in  the  anaemic, 
but  our  experience  compels  us  to  differ  from  this  view.  We  believe  that  the 
loud  venous  murmurs  are  more  frequent  in  the  anaemic  than  in  other  persons, 
so  that  they  possess  a  certain  diagnostic  value. 

The  processes  of  metabolism  in  profound  anaemia  are  of  great  interest, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A  priori, 
we  should  expect  that  the  respiratory  interchange  of  gases  would  be  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  respect  to  its  hemo- 
globin contents,  but  this,  according  to  the  concurring  results  of  numerous 
examinations,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  profound 
anaemias,  the  consumption  of  0  and  the  production  of  CO2  retain  their  nor- 
mal ratio.  Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the  body  has  means  of  adjustment 
(acceleration  of  respiration,  of  the  pulse,  etc.)  which  make  it  possible  to  take 
in  sufficient  0.  The  decomposition  of  albumen  disj^lays  remarkable  changes. 
As  I  demonstrated  years  ago,  and  as  has  since  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  in 
severe  anaemias,  we  occasionally,  if  not  always,  find  a  remarkably  large  nitro- 
gen excretion  in  the  urine,  in  proportion  to  the  albumen  taken — i.  e.,  an 
increased  destruction  of  albumen. 

The  urine  generally  is  rather  pale,  its  total  quantity  sometimes  relatively 
large  (3  to  4  pints  [1,500  to  2,000  c.c] ),  its  specific  gravity  rather  high  (1.015 
to  1.021),  which  last  fact  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  the  rather  large  pro- 
portion of  urea  which  is  present.  Albuminuria  is  exceptional  in  simple 
anemia. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs  (heart,  kidnej^s,  blood  ves- 
sels), which  occurs  in  almost  every  case  of  marked  anaemia,  is  of  clinical  im- 
portance, but  its  origin  has  not  as  yet  been  explained.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  be  the  cause  of  certain 
irregularities  in  its  functional  activity;  but  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  for  often  the  heart  exhibits  a  surprising  energy  despite 
marked  fatty  degeneration  of  its  muscular  tissue.  The  corresponding  changes 
in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  are,  however,  of  great  importance,  as  they 
frequently  occasion  disturbance,  above  all  by  hemorrhage.  In  many  in- 
stances (for  example,  in  leukaemia,  vide  infra)  an  actual  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
is  developed;  but  we  shall  find  later  (see  the  chapter  on  Pernicious  Anaemia) 
that  other  factors  may  also  play  a  part  in  producing  capillary  hemorrhages 
in  severe  ansemia.   -There  is  strong  evidence  in  many  cases  of  an  abnormal 
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permeability  of  the  vascular  walls.  From  this  results  the  mild  grade  of 
a'dema  frequently  seen  in  anajmic  patients,  althougli  in  some  few  cases  this 
oedema  may  be  ascribed  to  passive  congestion,  resulting  from  tlie  cardiac  de- 
bility (vide  supra).  The  increased  permeability  of  the  renal  blood  vessels  is 
sometimes  shown  by  polyuria. 

The  bodily  temperature  is  very  often  affected  in  ansemia.  An  "  anajmic 
fever"  is  very  frequently  associated  with  pernicious  anaemia,  and  even  with 
cases  of  profound  secondary  anaemia,  as  after  a  large  hemorrhage  fi'om  the 
stomach.  There  are  irregular  elevations  of  temperature,  usually  occui-ring 
in  the  evening,  and  attaining  101°  to  103°  F.  (38.5°  to  3°  C),  or  even  still 
higher  figures.  This  fever  is  not  due  to  inflammatory  organic  changes,  but, 
in  all  probability,  is  rather  the  result  of  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  in 
the  blood. 

Clinical  History  of  Chlorosis. — Chlorosis,  or  "  green  sickness,"  is  a  definite 
form  of  primary  essential  anaemia,  which  appears  exclusively  in  the  female 
sex  and  in  the  years  of  adolescence,  mainly  from  the  fifteenth  to  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  life.  The  disease  either  may  appear  quite  suddenly  in  a 
previously  healthy  girl,  and  in  such  a  case  may  completely  disappear  again 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  or  the  entire  course  may  be  a  chronic  one  with- 
out sharp  limits,  so  that  the  condition  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  consti- 
tutional angemia.  In  many  cases,  also,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  tliere 
are  recurrences  of  chlorosis,  for  severe  attacks  of  the  disease  may  be  seen 
more  than  once  in  the  same  girl.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  definite  cause  to  be 
found  for  the  appearance  of  chlorosis,  except  that  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  promoted  by  an  unhygienic  mode  of  life,  too  many  social  engagements, 
or  long-continued  mental  excitement. 

The  various  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  almost  all  direct  results  of  the 
anaemia,  so  tliat  they  have  already  been  described.  Their  intensity  and 
variety  are,  however,  very  different  in  different  cases.  There  are  mild  eases 
where  the  patient  can  hardly  be  called  ill.  She  feels  perfectly  well,  but  is  "  a 
little  pale."  From  these  cases  tliere  is  a  gradual  and  unbroken  transition  to 
the  other  extreme  of  severity. 

A  constant  and  essential  symptom  is  the  greater  or  less  pallor  of  the  face 
as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  and  of  the  mucous  meml)ranes 
so  far  as  visible.  This  pallor  sometimes  really  has  a  greenish  tint.  There 
is  almost  invariably  general  languor;  tlie  patient  is  easily  fatigued,  and  has 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  make  any  great  bodily  or  mental  exer- 
tion. There  is  also  a  tendency  to  headache  and  vertigo.  Chlorotic  patients 
often  complain  of  dyspepsia.  The  appetite  is  usually  diminislied,  and  there 
is  often  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium  after  meals.  There  may  be 
severe  cardialgia.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determim'  its  cause;  often  if  seems 
to  be  purely  nervous.  Sometimes  there  may  be  myalgia.  Moreover,  chlorosis 
may  be  associated  with  a  genuine  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  as  has  been  already 
monticmed.  We  l)elieve,  however,  that  this  combination  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  jihysicians  make  a  diagnosis  of 
gastric  ulcer  upon  insufficient  data.  The  earlier  assumption  that  (lie  dys- 
peptic symptoms  of  chlorosis  ai-e  associated  with  a  hu'l<  of  liydi'ochhiric  acid 
in  the  gastric  juice  is  entirely  incorrect.  If  we  make  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  gastric  functions  in  chlorotic  girls,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  amount  of 
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hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  normal  or  even  excessive.  That  gas- 
troptosis  may  often  be  found  in  conjunction  with  chlorosis  is  not  surprising 
(see  Vol.  I,  page  5G5).  An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  regard  chlorosis 
as  a  result  of  gastroptosis,  allhough,  of  course,  this  is  entirely  incorrect.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated  in  chlorosis,  which  is  explained  by  the  impaired 
appetite  and  the  sluggish  intestinal  peristalsis.  The  spleen  in  chlorosis  is 
rarely  swollen  to  any  considerable  degree. 

Over  the  cervical  veins  we  often  hear  a  loud  murmur,  which  has  been  above 
mentioned  as  the  hniil  de  (liable.  Examination  of  the  heart  often  shows  a 
slight  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness,  although  this  does  not  seem 
due  in  most  cases  to  an  actual  dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  merely  to  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  borders  of  the  lung.  Anasmic  cardiac  murmurs  are  often  heard, 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  easily  excited.  Otherwise  physical  examination 
does  not  reveal  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  a  very 
great  exception  to  find  any  indications  of  disturbance  in  the  spleen  or  lymph- 
glands  or  the  bone  marrow.  Fever  is  rare  in  mild  cases  of  chlorosis,  but  in 
severe  cases  we  sometimes  see,  especially  at  night,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature, 
up  to  101°  F.  (38.5°  C).  The  urine  is  usually  pale,  but  seldom  differs 
greatl}',  either  in  amount  or  constituents,  from  the  normal  character.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  chlorotic  girls  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  disorders  of  men- 
struation. The  menses  may  not  appear  until  late,  or  they  are  very  scanty. 
Even  complete  and  long-continued  amenorrhoea  is  often  seen  in  chlorosis.  All 
these  disturbances  seem  to  point  to  an  essential  relation  between  the  appear- 
ance of  chlorosis  and  the  phenomena  of  sexual  life.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
instances  that  chlorotic  patients  have  mcnorrhagia. 

Examinations  of  the  blood  have  been  made,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  true  character  of  chlorosis. 

Condition  of  the  Blood  in  Chlorosis. — The  blood  is  usually  pale.  Upon 
microscopic  examination,  we  notice  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  do  not  tend 
to  form  rouleaux  so  much  as  normally,  and  sometimes  we  can  perceive  that 
the  globules  are  comparatively  light-colored,  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  size 
(anisocythemia).  Microcytosis  and  poikilocystosis  frequently  occur,  particu- 
larly in  severe  cases  of  chlorosis.  Abnormally  large  red  corpuscles  also  appear, 
but  seem  to  be  rather  the  result  of  swelling  than  genuine  macrocytes.  Nu- 
cleated erythrocytes  (almost  always  normoblasts)  are  seen  only  in  small 
numbers,  if  at  all.  The  red  blood-cell  count  and  the  hemoglobin  estimation 
generally  show  a  condition  which  is  characteristic  of  chlorosis — viz.,  less 
diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  than  in  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin.  Hence  the  color  index  of  the  blood  is  lowered  in  chlorosis.  AYe 
may  even  find  the  erythrocytes  approximately  normal  in  number  (about 
4,000,000)  and  hemoglobin  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  most  in- 
stances we  find  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  red  blood  cells.  In  severe  cases  they 
are  materially  less,  while  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  reduced  in  still 
greater  proportion.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood 
cells  is  abnormally  low  in  chlorosis.  In  most  instances  the  white  cells  show 
no  special  changes,  but  leucopenia  is  occasionally  observed.  The  number  of 
the  blood  plaques  is  generally  consi(leral)ly  increased. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is  great  variety  in  the  general 
course  of  chlorosis.    Many  cases  which  seem  severe  at  first  terminate  in  com- 
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plete  recovery  by  tlie  end  of  four  to  six  weeks,  or  within  a  few  months.  Other 
cases  are  much  more  obstinate,  resist  all  modes  of  treatment,  and  undergo 
frequent  relapses;  so  that  with  its  manifold  variations,  improvements,  and 
exacerbations,  the  disease  may  occupy  one  or  two  years  or  more.  The  prog- 
nosis may  l)e  regarded  as  favorable  on  the  whole,  but  it  should  always  be 
given  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve.  It  is  true  that  ordinary  chlorosis 
never  involves  direct  danger  to  life.  We  shall,  however,  find  that,  so  far  as 
symptoms  go,  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  "  simple  chlorosis  "  and 
"  pernicious  anasmia,"  and  in  any  individual  case  it  may  not  at  first  be  pos- 
sible to  decide  which  variety  of  ana3mia  is  before  us. 

There  are  hardly  any  true  complications  of  chlorosis.  If  other  organic  dis- 
eases, such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  gastric  ulcer,  exist  along  with  chloro- 
sis, one  should  always  consider  that  the  anaemia  may  have  developed 
secondaril}^  or  that  the  diseases  may  be  present  from  mere  coincidence.  All 
the  varieties  of  nervousness  and  hysteria  are  frequently  found  in  association 
with  chlorosis,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  assumed  in  every  case  that  there  is  an 
essential  causative  relation  between  them. 

The  only  remaining  point  worth  mentioning  is  the  occasional  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  coagulate.  Thus,  thrombosis  of  a  femoral  vein  occurs,  or  throm- 
bosis of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  and,  what  is  a  matter  of  clinical  importance, 
thrombosis  of  the  cranial  sinuses  {q.  v.). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  easy,  for  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  the  pallor,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  conseqiient 
on  constitutional  auamiia,  are  always  eas}^  to  appreciate;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diagnosis  is  not  perfectly  simple,  for  the  anaemia  must  be  actually 
a  primary  essential  anaemia  in  order  to  justify  the  name  chlorosis.  We  there- 
fore have  no  right  to  declare  the  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  until  we  have  made  a 
careful  and  thorough  physical  examination,  and  have  found  that  no  factors 
are  present  which  might  produce  a  secondary  anremia. 

We  should,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  incipient  tuberculosis, 
and  examine  the  lungs,  the  expectoration,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  also  consider  hereditary  and  other  predisposing  influences.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
such  as  ulcer,  catarrh,  or  dilatation,  or  chronic  renal  disease,  or  possibly  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  giving  rise  to  the  syphilitic  chlorosis  before  mentioned. 
In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  exclude  all  these  secondary  forms  of  anaemia,  but 
occasionally  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In  making  a  diagnosis  of  chlorosis 
it  is  very  important,  also,  to  consider  always  the  general  conditions,  particu- 
larly the  rapid  onset  of  the  anaemia  at  the  time  of  adolescence  in  young  girls, 
and  the  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  menstruation.  The  characteristic  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  {vide  supra)  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Treatment  of  Anaemia  and  Chlorosis. — The  first  indication  in  treating 
chlorosis,  as  well  as  every  other  foi-iu  of  anaemia,  is  to  promote  the  regeneration 
of  the  blood.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  endeavor  to  fulfill  this 
indication — first,  by  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures,  and,  secondly,  by 
employing  certain  internal  remedies. 

First  among  genci'ai  measures  comes  a  care  for  pure  air.  sunlight,  and 
proper  food.  Many  a  pale  city  girl  regains  her  ruddy  cheeks  after  a  few 
weeks  spent  either  in  the  country,  or  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  seashore. 
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Tho  choice  of  a  place  must,  of  course,  depend  mainly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient.  In  numy  instances,  boarding  in  any  suitable  country  place 
answers  as  well  as  a  long  and  expensive  journey.  If  the  seashore  be  chosen, 
some  bathing  resort  on  the  North  Sea  will  usually  be  })referable.  There  are 
other  places  where  the  patient  can  combine  the  advantages  of  pure  forest  air 
and  ferruginous  mineral  water;  these  will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  diet  of  anannic  patients  should  be  easily  digestible  and  rich  in  albu- 
men ;  carbohydrates  and  fat  should  be  given  in  but  limited  amounts  to  patients 
in  whom  the  panniculus  adiposus  is  already  well  developed.  Lean  patients,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  such  ingredients  in  their  diet,  and  should  be  recom- 
mended to  take  simple  puddings,  extract  of  malt,  l)utter,  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Milk,  if  well  borne,  is  certainly  not  an  unsuitable  food  for  anaemic  patients, 
but  we  do  not  ascribe  any  special  value  to  the  drinking  of  large  amounts  of 
milk  as  a  cure  for  chlorosis.  -  In  the  first  place,  milk  contains  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  iron,  and,  secondly,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  troublesome  con- 
stipation. The  enforced  use  of  milk  is  a  torture  to  many  chlorotic  girls,  and 
I  have  frequently  secured  the  gratitude  of  my  patients  by  relieving  them  from 
the  milk  for  which  they  had  an  antipathy.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
order  "  milk  cures  " — i.  e.,  an  almost  exclusive  milk  diet — but  we  regard  this 
as  decidedly  unsuitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  especially  advise  the 
use  of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  provided  eggs  are  well  borne  by  the  patient,  and  are 
not  the  object  of  strong  aversion.  The  yolk  of  egg  is  comparatively  rich  in 
hematogen,  which  is  a  nuclein-like  compound  of  iron  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  hemoglobin  is  formed;  emphasis  should  likewise  be  laid  upon  the  use  of 
an  abundance  of  green  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  for  these  all  contain  a 
large  amount  of  iron.  Some  authors  ascribe  an  exaggerated  value  to  alcoholic 
beverages.  They  may  be  allowed  in  moderate  amount  if  the  patient  asks  for 
them  and  finds  the  appetite  improve  under  their  use.  The  best  to  choose  for 
an  emaciated  patient  are  porter  and  other  varieties  of  beer  rich  in  extractive 
principles,  but  wine  is  often  ill  borne  by  chlorotic  girls,  being  apt  to  cause 
palpitation,  etc. 

Many  physicians  also  insist  upon  "  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air." 
This  can,  however,  be  carried  too  far.  A  chlorotic  girl  is  often  made  to  take 
long  walks  in  spite  of  her  own  reluctance  to  do  so,  with  the  result  of  becoming 
more  languid  and  exhausted  than  she  was  before.  We  even  helieve  that  a  case 
of  profound  anaemia  will  be  benefited  by  a  certain  degree  of  bodily  rest.  Thu 
any  needless  tax  upon  the  muscles  is  avoided.  The  most  brilliant  results  we 
have  ever  observed  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  have  been  within  the  hospital. 
The  patients,  who  are  usually  factory  operatives  and  servant  girls,  are  often 
kept  in  bed  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  We  admit  that  pure  country  air 
may  be  very  beneficial,  but  we  would  strongly  advise  moderation  in  bodily 
exercise.  We  consider,  therefore,  rest  in  the  open  air,  with  appropriate  nour- 
ishment, as  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  chlorosis.  If  the  patient  begins  to 
feel  more  vigorous,  she  will  of  herself  take  more  exercise. 

Of  internal  remedies,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  long  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  treatment  of  all  varieties  of  anemia.  How  these  exert  their  in- 
fluence is  at  present  quite  uncertain,  for  the  body  needs  so  small  an  amount 
of  iron  that  the  iron  contained  in  ordinary  food  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  the  system.     The  iron  preparations  seem  to  exert  a  specific 
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stimiilns  on  the  blood-forming  fund  ion  of  the  I)one  marrow.  Tlie  therapeutic 
elliciency  of  iron,  however,  is  prominent  chiefly  in  chlorosis;  in  all  other  forms 
of  anemia  the  efiicacy  of  preparations  of  iron  is  much  more  uncertain  and 
doubtful. 

The  number  of  iron  preparations  that  are  recommended  and  are  used  is 
very  large,  and  is  continually  being  increased  ])y  the  commercial  manufacturers 
of  drugs,  although  there  is  no  actual  need  of  such  increase.  Almost  every 
physician  has  his  favorite  prescription,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. We  ourselves  employ  most  frequently  in  chlorosis  the  long  and  well- 
known  Blaud's  pills.  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  they  are  almost  always 
well  borne,  and  often  cause  a  surprisingly  rapid  and  decided  improvement  in 
chlorosis.  We  usually  prescribe  them  in  the  following  form :  Dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  pure  carbonate  of  potassium,  each  150  to  225  gr.  (gm.  10  to  15)  ; 
tragacanth,  q.  s.  This  makes  100  pills,  of  which  2  to  4  are  to  be  given  three 
times  a  day  after  meals.  Other  ferruginous  remedies  which  are  likewise  often 
useful  are  reduced  iron,  which  is  absolutely  pure  iron  in  a  very  finely  divided 
powder,  and  is  prescribed  as  such  or  in  pills,  from  1  to  3  gr.  (gm.  0.05  or  0.2), 
to  be  given  several  times  a  day;  two  preparations,  ferri  carbonas  saccharata 
(U.  S.  P.),  and  ferrum  oxydatum  saccharatum  solubile  (Ph.  G.),  are  pre- 
scribed as  loose  powders,  of  which  .5  to  1  teaspoonful  may  be  given  in  water 
three  times  a  day.  The  last  named  has  a  special  advantage  in  that  it  does 
not  blacken  the  teeth.  Another  good  preparation  of  iron  is  the  lactate,  which 
may  be  given  in  powders  and  pills,  in  the  dose  of  2  to  5  gr.  (gm.  0.1  to  0.3). 
The  tinctures  of  iron  are,  in  general,  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  and  are 
usually  employed  only  for  children.  Besides  these  long-tried  iron  prepara- 
tions, modern  industry  has  thrown  upon  the  market  an  almost  countless  num- 
ber of  organic  iron  preparations  in  manifold  combination  and  composition, 
produced  mostly  from  the  blood.  Many  of  these  remedies  (ferratin  and  fer- 
ratose,  triferrin,  hemalbumen,  hematogen,  sanguinal,  hemol,  hemogallol,  and 
many  others)  have  acquired  a  certain  reputation  in  practice,  and  we  would 
not  altogether  question  their  efficiency.  But  no  proof  has  ever  been  given 
that  they  yield  better  therapeutic  results  than  the  older  simple  preparations. 
At  best,  their  higher  price,  and  the  more  elegant  appearance  of  the  packages 
in  which  they  are  put  up,  are  likely  to  create  a  certain  suggestive  effect  with 
people  of  lesser  intelligence. 

Exceptionally,  iron  is  not  well  borne,  and  causes  digestive  disturbances  or 
diarrhea.  We  must  then  try  another  preparation  or  diminish  the  dose.  It  is 
usual  to  forbid  the  ingestion  of  sour  articles  of  diet  while  taking  iron,  but  the 
injunction  is  due  mainly  to  prejudice. 

The  use  of  mineral  waters  containing  iron  is  quite  common,  although  the 
amount  of  iron  thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  so  small  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  their  therapeutic  value.  Of  those  artificially  produced,  that  which 
contains  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron  is  the  best,  and  seldom  irritates  even  a 
delicate  stomach.  The  natural  chalybeate  waters  are  also  bottled  and  sent  to 
distant  places,  ^fhey  are  often  more  effective  if  drunk  u])on  the  s})ot,  but 
merely  because,  in  that  case,  the  general  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient 
are  better  than  they  would  be  at  home.  The  best-known  and  most  popular 
ferruginous  springs  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  situated  at  Cudowa,  Rip- 
poldsau,  Elster,  Schwalbach,  Pyrmont,  Steben,  Kohlgrub,  Driburg,  Lieben- 
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stein,  and  St.  Moritz.  "  Steel  baths  "  are  also  much  employed,  but  the  effect 
is  due  not  to  the  iron  contained  in  the  water,  but  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  carlionic-acid  gas  it  contains.  Baths  generally  seem  to  be  of 
decided  service  in  ehloi'osis,  and  hence  we  often  prescribe  simple  baths  or  salt 
baths,  giving  a  batli  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  duration,  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  to  95°  F.,  two, or  three  times  a  week,  adding  5  or  6  pounds  of  salt  to 
the  bath.  We  not  infrequently  obtain  very  beneficial  results  from  sweating, 
and  especially  from  incandescent  electric-light  baths,  which  seem  to  have  a 
direct  stimulating  effect  on  the  formation  of  blood. 

Some  other  remedies  besides  iron  are  occasionally  employed  in  chlorosis. 
Of  these,  the  chief  is  arsenic.  Its  effects  are  often  very  beneficial,  and  it  de- 
serves a  trial,  especially  in  severe  cases.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  iron.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  chlorosis  which  showed  no 
improvement  after  the  use  of  iron,  in  which  the  combination  of  iron  with 
small  amounts  of  arsenic,  -^  to  ^  gv.  (gm.  0.002  to  0.004:),  three  times  a 
day,  had  a  strikingly  beneficial  effect.  The  iron  preparations  are  also  fre- 
quently combined  with  quinin  and  other  bitters;  also  with  aperients  (pil.  aloes 
et  ferri).  Scholz  and  Striibing  recommend  the  administration  of  sulphur  in 
chlorosis — purified  suli^hur,  10  parts;  sugar  of  milk,  20  parts;  dose,  as  m.uch 
as  can  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  three  times  a  day.  Other  physicians 
extol  manganese.  No  especial  advantage,  however,  has  been  shown  to  pertain 
to  these  remedies. 

Although  the  constitutional  treatment  is  always  the  main  consideration, 
yet  sometimes  special  symptoms  demand  attention.  Violent  headache  may  be 
relieved  by  antipyrin,  or  similar  remedies;  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  to  be 
treated  by  careful  injunctions  as  to  diet.  The  patient  should  avoid  pressure 
from  without  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  should  have  easily  digested 
food.  The  internal  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  proper  only  when 
the  examination  of  the  gastric  juice  has  shown  that  there  is  a  diminution  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  secreted 
(vide  supra),  and,  if  so,  one  might  better  try  alkalies. 

If  there  be  constipation,  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  it  rather  by  suitable  diet 
chan  by  laxatives.  Thus,  we  may  prescribe  fruit,  Graham  bread,  and  other 
foods  which  promote  peristaltic  action  by  the  mechanical  irritation  which  they 
exert ;  also  gentle  massage  of  the  abdomen,  and  only  when  these  fail,  injections 
or  mild  laxatives. 


CHAPTEE    III 

PROGRESSIVE    PERNICIOUS    ANEMIA 

(Grave  Form  of  Essential  Ancemia) 

Definition  and  .Sltiology. — AVe  apply  the  term  pernicious  ansemia  to  a 
severe  and  rare  form  of  antemia  which  is  usually  fatal,  and  which  develops  as 
a  primary  disease,  without  demonstrable  cause,  in  both  men  and  women. 
We  must  hold  fast  to  this  conception  of  tlie  disease,  especially  as  the  at- 
tempt has  been  repeatedly  made  of  late  to  degrade  pernicious  angemia  from 
the  rank  of  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  regard  it  as  merely  a  grave  form 
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of  secondary  anaemia  whicli  may  result  from  any  one  of  the  most  various 
causes. 

Of  course,  the  diagnosis  of  primary  anaemia  may  be  wrongly  made  in  cases 
where  a  more  careful  search  will  detect  some  special  cause  for  the  condition. 
Such  a  mistake  may  become  evident  at  the  autopsy.  Thus,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, cases  which  have  been  during  life  regarded  as  "  pernicious  anaemia "" 
have  been  shown  to  be  cancer  of  the  stomach  (Vol.  I,  page  548).  In  other 
cases,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  the  primary  cause  of  the  anaemia. 
Thus  the  profound  ansmia  which  attacked  the  men  at  work  upon  the  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel  Avas  at  first  regarded  as  idiopathic,  but  more  careful  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  disease  was  really  due  to  anchylostomiasis  (Vol.  I,  page 
638),  the  ravages  of  which  parasite  have  in  other  cases  also  been  confounded 
with  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia.  Eeyher  and  Euneberg  have  lately 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  bothriocephalus  latus  (vide 
Vol.  I,  page  G30)  in  the  intestine  may  pi'oduce  an  affection  resembling  severe 
and  apparently  primary  anaemia.  Of  late  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  re- 
ported where  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  progressive  maras-' 
mus  and  anaemia  of  the  patient  had  resulted  from  an  extensive  atrophy  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and — what  is  more  important — of  the  intestine,  associated 
in  some  instances  with  well-marked  lesions  of  the  sympathetic  plexus.  These 
cases  are  very  interesting,  but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pernicious 
anaemia.  Often  the  symptoms  even  during  life  differ  not  a  little  from  those 
of  pernicious  anemia,  so  that  we  cannot  think  it  right  to  establish  what  is 
called  a  "  gastrointestinal  variety  of  pernicious  ana?mia."  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting but  somewhat  puzzling  fact  that  the  disease  may  appear  as  a  sequel 
to  a  great  loss  of  blood,  whether  from  one  or  several  hemorrhages.  It  seems 
as  if  the  body  were  sometimes  unable  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  large 
hemorrhages  of  this  sort,  so  that  the  acute  merges  into  a  chronic  and  pro- 
gressive anaemia,  which,  despite  nursing  and  treatment,  advances  to  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  quite  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  cases  should  be 
classed  as  genuine  pernicious  anaemia. 

We,  therefore,  distinguish  various  kinds  of  secondary  severe  (pernicious) 
anaemias  in  which  the  anaemia  is  to  be  taken  as  a  symptom  or  as  a  sequel  to 
a  primary  disease  of  a  different  character  (cancer,  helminthiasis).  In  con- 
tradistinction to  these,  we  designate  as  genuine  pernicious  ansmia  that  form 
of  disease  in  which  severe  ana-mia  appears  without  any  assignable  cause  and 
without  any  other  primary  organic  affection,  and  in  most  cases  advances 
steadily  to  death.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  and  the  general  symptoms  in 
the  severe  secondary  anaemias  correspond  altogether  with  those  of  progressive 
pernicious  ansmia.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
two  conditions  be  entirely  dissociated  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  existence 
of  a  specific,  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  the  exact  nature  of  which,  it  is 
true,  is  still  unknown. 

The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  study  pernicious  anaMuia  as  a  special 
form  of  disease  l)clongs  to  Biermer  (18(58),  although  occasional  instances  of 
the  disease  had  long  before  ])ecn  noticed.  |  Tlie  ])uei'peral  form  of  pernicious 
ana'iiiia  was  described  by  Walter  Channing  in  1842.] 

Witli  regard  to  the  special  atiology  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  as  litfh'  definite  information  as  about  the 
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aetiology  of  clilorosis.  Often  it  lias  l)ccn  tlinualit  that  the  disease  mipjht  be 
infectious,  Init  the  discoveries  thus  far  reported  of  specific  microorganisms 
in  the  blood  lack  confirmation.  We  cannot  at  all  find  that  the  general  course 
of  pernicious  anaemia  points  convincingly  to  the  action  of  an  exogenous,  infec- 
tious, or  toxic  cause.  The  assumption  is  possible,  but  not  unavoidable.  Per- 
haps we  have  to  deal  with  a  purely  endogenous  disturbance  of  the  blood  life, 
or  with  anomalies  of  the  internal  secretion  or  internal  cell  life  somewhat 
like  the  continued  muscle  waste  that  occurs  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
There  do  not  usually  seem  to  be  any  special  exciting  causes.  It  has  been 
maiiTtained  that  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment promote  the  development  of  the  disease;  and  this  would  apply  perhaps 
to  some  cases,  but  certainly  it  does  not  to  all. 

In  some  cases  the  previous  occupation  of  the  patient  appears  to  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  blood  (toxic  influences,  such  as  carbonic  oxid,  also 
continued  exposure  to  heat  while  working  near  fires,  etc.).  We  are  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  characteristic  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  chlorosis,  that  the 
anaemia  may  develop  despite  the  most  favorable  outward  circumstances.  That 
pregnancy  really  produces  a  particular  predisposition  to  pernicious  anaemia, 
as  Gusserow  has  maintained,  we  would  not  regard  as  certain.  Among  the 
many  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  which  we  have  observed,  there  was  not  a 
single  one  arising  from  pregnancy.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  peculiar 
conditions  of  severe  puerperal  angeraia,  with  all  the  indications  of  pernicious 
ana?mia,  sometimes  occur.  They  may  end  fatalty,  but  may  also  undoubtedly 
entirely  recover.  There  is,  probably,  some  connection  between  them  and 
specific  toxic  influences  (analogous  to  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy),  and  they 
thus  present  a  special  form  of  angemia. 

Genuine  pernicious  anaemia  develops  in  males  fully  as  often  as  in  females. 
Most  cases  occur  in  middle  life,  from  about  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fortieth 
year. 

Pathology. — The  principal  criterion  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  is 
a  negative  one — i.e.,  an  entire  absence  of  any  organic  disease  (cancer,  etc.), 
or  of  any  condition  (parasites)  to  which  the  origin  of  the  anaemia  might  be 
ascribed.  An  absolutely  positive  diagnosis  of  "  essential "  antemia  can  be 
made,  therefore,  only  from  the  result  of  the  autopsy.  The  positive  anatomical 
conditions  found  have  nothing  peculiar  to  themselves;  they  are  present  in 
like  manner  in  every  case  of  severe  ("pernicious")  ansemia.  We  shall  not 
here'  discuss  the  changes  in  the  blood  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  will  more  prop- 
erly be  described  among  the  clinical  phenomena.  The  changes  in  the  internal 
organs  appear,  first  of  all,  of  course,  as  an  excessive  anaemia,  and  next  as  a 
fatty  degeneration.  The  latter  is  usually  best  marked  in  the  heart,  but  it 
also  affects  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
as  well  as  the  intima  of  the  blood  vessels.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
this  fatty  change  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  ansemia,  probably 
because  of  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues. 

The  second  important  lesion  of  pernicious  ana-mia  is  the  hemorrhages, 
usually  small,  but  occasionally  large;  these  are  usually  numerous,  and  are 
found  in  all  sorts  of  locations.  The  most  important  of  these  hemorrhages  are 
into  the  retina,  because  they  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope during  life.    They  are  very  frequent.    We  may  also  find  minute  hemor- 
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phages  in  tlie  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  in  the 
brain  and  in  the  mucous  membranes.  Cutaneous  ecehymoses  are  also  occa- 
sionally found.    We  shall  revert  later  to  the  aitiolog)'  of  theso  heinorrliages. 

Still  another  secondary  symptom  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  iron  (hemo- 
siderosis) in  the  cells  of  many  organs.  This  can  usually  be  detenuiiicd  cmly 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  or  microchemical  tests.  It  is  most  al)undant  in 
the  peripheral  zone  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  kidneys, 
pancreas,  bone  marrow,  spleen,  stomach,  and  other  organs.  Quincke  has  stud- 
ied this  point  very  carefully,  and  finds  that  the  total  amount  of  iron  contained 
in  the  liver  in  pernicious  antemia  is  much  larger  than  normal.  The  most 
natural  and  most  probable  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  iron  origi- 
nates from  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Besides  the  ordinary  systemic  conditions  attendant  upon  the  ana3mia, 
special  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  to  those  organs  which  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  production  of  blood,  but  without  finding  any  specific  changes 
in  them.  The  lymph-glands  do  not  usually  present  any  change  in  pernicious 
antemia.  The  spleen  is  in  many  cases  normal.  In  exceptional  instances,  how- 
ever, it  is  decidedly  enlarged,  although  never  enormous.  Even  when  the  organ 
is  enlarged  there  are  no  important  histological  changes  to  be  detected.  Cases 
of  pernicious  anaemia  with  marked  splenic  tumor  are  often  termed  splenic 
anaemia  {vide  infra),  but  we  do  not  ourselves  see  how  such  cases  differ  essen- 
tially from  others  in  which  the  spleen  is  not  enlarged.  The  changes  in  the 
bone  marrow  are  by  far  the  most  constant.  This  structure  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  blood.  C.  Wood,  and  after  him  Cohnheim,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bone  marrow  is  almost  invariably  affected  in 
pernicious  anaemia.  Instead  of  its  normal  yellow  color,  it  has  a  dark-red 
color,  like  raspberry  jelly.  The  normal  "  fatty  marrow  "  of  the  long  bones  is 
transformed  into  red  "  lymphoidal "  (i.  e.,  blood-forming,  the  badly  chosen 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lymph!)  marrow.  This  sign  of  regenerative 
activity  is  missing  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Such  cases  have  been  termed  the 
"  aplastic "  form  of  pernicious  anfemiq.  In  most  instances  we,  however, 
find  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  red  marrow  every  indication  of  an 
extremely  active  regeneration  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  (numerous  erythro- 
blasts,  nucleated  normoblasts,  megaloblasts,  etc.).  Obviously,  however,  this 
regeneration  is  only  the  reaction  from  an  increased  primary  decay  of  the  fin- 
ished elements.  Histologic  conditions  as  well  as  the  abundant  deposits  of  iron 
in  the  bone  marrow  argue  in  favor  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  signs  of  renewed  blood-forming  activity  are  also  present  in  iho  other 
organs  (liver,  spleen,  lymph-glands)  ;  thus  we  have  a  return  to  embryonic 
conditions  (Erich  Meyer  and  A.  Heineke  and  others).  The  myeloid  tissues 
of  the  bone  marrow  undoubtedly  participate  in  these  occurrences.  Strange 
to  say,  the  destruction  of  blood  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  blood-forming  organs 
(bone  marrow),  and  not  in  tlie  blood  itself,  as  in  sonu^  toxic-hcmolytic  proc- 
esses of  a  different  character  which  lead  to  hemoglobinaemia  (7.  v.). 

Symptoms. — As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  ananuia  usu- 
ally I)egin.  independently  of  any  demonstrable  cause,  in  individuals  previ- 
ously healthy,  and  develop  so  slowly  and  gradually  that  it  is  hardly  ever  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  precise  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This 
is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  trouble  occurs,  as  indeed  it  may,  in 
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individuals  wlio  were  previous;]}'  feeble  and  ]iale  without  being  actually  ill. 
Occasionally  a  more  acute  onset  is  observed  in  pregnant  women. 

The  first  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  traceable  to  the  incipient  anae- 
mia. They  include  the  subjective  disturbances  and  the  objective  changes 
which  are  seen  in  any  ordinary  anaemia.  The  patient  feels  languid  and  is 
easily  fatigued,  is  liable  to  headache,  vertigo,  palpitation,  and  tinnitus  aurium; 
there  are  anorexia,  frequent  nausea,  and.  above  all,  a  striking  pallor  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  mendjranes,  l)ut  while  these  s3'mptoms  in  ordinary  anipmia 
and  chlorosis  are  moderate,  in  the  severe  forms  of  essential  antemia  thev  are 
extreme. 

In  every  well-marked  case  of  pernicious  anasmia  the  weakness  of  the  patient 
is  so  great  that  he  is  permanently  confined  to  bed.  and  standing  or  sitting  for 
any  length  of  time  is  possible.  Usually  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with 
his  head  rather  low,  and  presents  a  countenance  of  waxy  pallor.  Very  fre- 
quently a  slight  but  distinct  yellowish  hue  may  be  detected.  This  yellowish 
hue  may  become  so  deep  that,  at  first,  the  patients  appear  to  be  jaundiced. 
The  urine,  however,  contains  no  bile  pigment,  and  not  much  urobilin  except 
in  a  fraction  of  the  cases.  Occasionally  there  are  cutaneous  ccchymoses,  but 
these  are  exceptional.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  and  the 
conjunctiva  are  likewise  pale  and  colorless.  The  intellect  is  unimpaired,  but 
all  answers  to  questions  are  slow,  apathetic,  and  delivered  in  a  low  and  feeble 
tone  of  voice.  The  patient  is  usually  incapable  of  any  great  mental  exertion. 
He  is  sleepy,  and  often  yawns.  If  the  body  he  moved,  and  especially  if  an 
upright  position  be  substituted  for  a  horizontal  one,  there  is  great  lialiility 
to  syncope.  This  may  result  from  any  slight  physical  exertion,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  body.  The  main  sub- 
jective symptoms  are  weakness,  and  more  especially  intense  headache;  this 
often  assumes  a  pulsating  character,  and  is  located  mainly  in  the  temples  or 
forehead.  There  is  also  an  annoying  ringing  in  the  ears,  described  as  a  sing- 
ing, rushing,  or  roaring  sound.  There  are  certain  other  subjective  sensations — 
namely,  nausea,  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression,  and  pain  in  the  bones,  which  will 
be  considered  later  on. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  a  systematic  physical  examination,  we  are  struck,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  condition  of  the  e3'es.  The  pupils  are  often  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  react  in  a  normal  manner.  Vision  is  often  disturbed  by  spots 
before  the  eyes.  The  angemic  amaurosis  seen  after  a  sudden  large  hemor- 
rhage has  not  j'^et  been  observed  in  pernicious  ansemia.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  fundus  has  very  great  diagnostic  importance.  We  find 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  although  not  in  all,  retinal  hemorrhage.  There  may 
be  either  one  or  many  hemorrhages.  If  they  are  extensive  enough  to  involve 
the  macula  lutea  or  the  disk,  they  may  disturb  vision  greatly.  Eetinal  hem- 
orrhages invariably  signify  that  the  anaemia  is  profound,  and  are,  with  con- 
siderable justice,  regarded  as  distinguishing  pernicious  from  simple  anaemia. 
Optic  neuritis  appears  in  some  cases. 

Bespiratory  Symptoms. — Breathing  is  usually  accelerated,  and,  in  the  most 
advanced  cases,  is  often  remarkal)ly  deep  and  noisy  (anaemic  dyspnoea,  vide 
supra).  Sometimes  there  is  a  very  annoying  and  almost  painful  sense  of 
thoracic  oppression,  Avhich  is  evidently  connected  with  the  dyspnoea.  There 
is  a  "hunger  for  air."     Physical  examination  of  the  lungs  gives  negative 
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results.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  cough,  and  there  may  be  sufficient  hemor- 
rhage into  the  mucous  memlirane  of  the  air-passages  to  give  rise  to  a  slight 
hemoptysis.  Even  in  this  ease  no  anatomical  changes  can  be  detected  during 
life.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection  that  epistaxis  is  not  very 
infrequent. 

Phenomena  referable  to  the  circulatory  system  are  of  still  greater  clinical 
importance.  The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  is  usually  normal,  although  some- 
times slightly  increased.  Upon  palpation,  we  often  find  that  the  heart's  action 
is  exaggerated,  and  that  its  beat  is  felt  over  a  larger  area  than  normal.  The 
pulse  is  usually  decidedly  rapid  (100  to  120),  but  it  is  regular,  and  sometimes, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  small.  It  is  often  surprisingly  strong.  The  loud 
^'  anaemic  murmurs  "  are  very  characteristic.  They  can  be  appreciated  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  but  are  usually  heard  still  better  at  its  base.  We  generally 
hear  a  loud  bruit  de  diahJe  in  the  veins  of  the  neck. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  tongue  is  usually  pale,  smooth,  and  dry.  The 
appetite  is  often  very  poor.  The  most  prominent  disturbances,  however,  are 
not  due  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  but  they  result  from  the 
cerebral  anaemia — that  is,  they  are  symptoms  of  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centers.  We  refer  to  eructations  and  vomiting,  which  may  be  very  frequent 
and  distressing.  There  is  generally  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Occasionally 
there  is  diarrhea. 

The  liver  is  usually  normal;  as  is  also  the  spleen  in  many  instances,  while 
in  others  it  is  shown  l)y  percussion  and  palpation  to  be  enlarged.  It  is  some- 
times possil)le,  as  we  can  ourselves  bear  witness,  to  observe  an  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  increasing  as  the  anai'mia  grows  more  profound,  and  again  decreas- 
ing if  improvement  occurs  {vide  infra).  On  ordinary  examination,  the  urine 
does  not  usually  difTer  essentially  from  normal.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  free 
from  albumen,  and  it  never  contains  sugar.  As  already  set  forth,  however, 
accurate  quantitative  analysis  often  furnishes  important  evidence  of  changes 
in  tissue  metamorphosis  resultant  upon  the  amemia.  We  will  merely  men- 
tion once  more  the  comparative  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  and 
the  occasional  excess  of  uric  acid.  Sometimes  the  urine  gives  a  vivid  reaction 
for  indican. 

In  regard  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  marrrjiv  of  the  hones, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  pressure  in  many  cases 
of  pernicious  anaemia.  The  sternum  in  particular  is  painful  upon  light  per- 
cussion ;  and  sometimes  pressure  will  cause  pain  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 
In  rare  instances  swelling  of  the  knee  and  other  joints  has  been  observed.  A 
.>^eries  of  very  interesting  observations  have  been  recently  made  by  Lichtheim, 
IMinnich,  and  others,  which  show  that  persons  with  primary  or  even  secondary 
pernicious  anaemia  (e.  g.,  anaemia  due  to  the  bothriocephalus)  may  quite  sud- 
denly develop  well-marked  nervous  symptoms.  These  consist  chiefly  in  pares- 
thesia in  the  hands  and  legs,  in  slight  disturbances  of  sensation,  unsteadiness 
and  ataxia  of  the  legs,  weakness  or  complete  abolition  of  the  tendon  reflexes, 
etc. — in  brief,  a  group  of  symptoms  resembling  tabes.  The  pupils  have  been 
observed  to  become  irresponsive  to  light.  T^pon  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  such  cases,  there  is  found,  particularly  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  a  well-marked  disease,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  in  small 
scattered  foci  of  degeneration,  and  in  a  more  systemic  (secondary)  degenera- 
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tion  of  the  columns  of  Goll.  Sometimes  small  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
also  found.  Slight  changes  of  this  sort  may  be  observed  in  the  spinal  column, 
even  when  no  special  spinal  symptoms  had  been  present.  Probably  these  con- 
ditions are  due  to  toxic  action. 

Tlie  blood  has  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  and  careful  investiga- 
tions :  nevertheless,  no  characteristic  change  has  been  discovered.  The  changes 
presented  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  likewise  occur  in  cases  of  profound 
secondary  anaemia.  The  blood  picture  only  proves  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  severe  injury  to  the  bone  marrow,  the  cause  for  which  can  only  be  disclosed 
by  the  result  of  the  entire  clinical  examination.  To  the  naked  eye  the  blood 
seems  extremely  pale  and  watery.  The  number  of  red  l)lood  corpuscles  is 
sometimes  so  diminished  that  it  seems  incredible  that  life  should  persist. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual,  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  disease,  to  find  only  500,000 
to  1,000,000  red  blood  corpuscles  per  c.mm.,  or  even  250,000 — that  is,  even 
less  than  one  tenth  of  the  normal  amount.  The  proportion  of  hemoglobin 
in  the  blood  is  consequently  much  diminished  to  thirty  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  normal  amount  and  even  less. 

Comparative  determinations  of  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  and  the 

amount  of  hemoglobin  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  individual  blood 

corpuscles  have  not  lost  any  of  their  coloring  matter,   and  even  present   a 

^  ^  particularly  large  amount  of  hemoglobin, 

a    condition    to    which    a    compensatory 

I  1    (/) ^    significance    is    undoubtedly    to    be    as- 

^.^        0  I  cribed.      The   red   blood    corpuscles   are 

'"""(Qj   A  v^  O  found   to   present    striking   varieties   in 

^^~-^f~\         /->.  O  O      -a  ^^^^  ^^^  ■^*^™^   {vide  Fig.  108).     While 

r-)  ^  /^   \J  ^ -^  some  corpuscles  have  a  normal  appear- 

^ O  ^O  <^o  ance,    others    may   be    of    an    unusually 

"  "G~  O  n  A)  O   _      c  ^arge    size     (macrocytes,    megalocy tes ) . 

n         (h  V"^   \1       IV  °  '^'^^^^   "  ^^^"*   corpuscles "   appear   nor- 

w     (3   rn'-^p^    h  fl  ^^^^^    except    in    dimensions,    and    some 

^,,0    V  /)  n°  ^  observers    (Laache)    have   thought    that 

^^'"'         I  ^  they  were  even  possessed  of  an  unusual 

'^  I      r~\  amount  of  hemoglobin  (vide  supra).    In 

i  contrast  with  these  large  cells  are  found 

d         J)  a  varying  number  of  minute   red  cells 

Fig.  108.— Changes  in  the  red  blood  cor-  of  a  spherical  shape :  the  so-called  mi- 

puscles  in  pernicious  anaemia.    (From  crocvtes.      Finally,   there   are  numerous 

Quincke.)     a.  Normal  blood  corpuscles,  -^.g^j  ^^^^^  corpuscles  of  abnormal  Shape. 

b.  Macrocytes.    c.  Microcytes.    a.  Poi-  _,  /-.    •      /  ai        n     ,     i  i- 

kilocytes.  These  Qumcke  was  the  first  to  notice. 

They  present  remarkable  forms,  being 
biscuit-shaped,  hammer-shaped,  or  anvil-shaped,  and  so  on,  as  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  cut.  These  "  poikilocytes  "  are  found  in  perfectly  fresh  un- 
diluted blood,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  artificial  prod- 
ucts. The  use  of  a  basic  stain  (methylene  blue)  shows  fine  dot-shaped  granules 
(so-called  basophile  granular  degeneration)  in  some  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 
Besides  these  products  of  degeneration,  we  also  find  in  the  blood  indications 
of  an  increased  formation  of  new^  elements.  We  refer  chiefly  to  the  nucleated 
blood  corpuscles.     The  appearance  of  megaloblasts  in  the  blood,  which  Ehr- 
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lich  explains  as  a  revorsion  of  tlic  blood  life  to  the  embryonic  state,  has  since 
his  investigations  been  accepted  as  particularly  characteristic  of  pernicious 
ansemia;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  they  do  not  invariably  appear.  A 
similar  explanation  is  given  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  numerous 
polychromatophilic  cells.  At  all  events,  we  thus  see  the  copious  passage  of 
unfinished  elements  from  the  bone  marrow  into  the  blood — in  a  manner, 
just  as  in  war,  the  young  and  still  untrained  reserve  troops  must  be  sent  to 
the  front  after  heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  army  in  the  field.  Only  in  cases 
of  so-called  aplastic  pernicious  anaemia  (vide  siipra)  are  the  regenerative  ele- 
ments entirely  lacking  in  the  blood.  The  wliite  blood  corpuscles  are  not  usu- 
ally increased  in  number;  the  number  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
is  almost  always  even  remarkably  small.  The  number  of  lymphocytes,  on  the 
other  hand,  remains  unchanged.  Only  in  occasional  instances  has  a  leuco- 
cytosis  been  found,  and  then  toward  the  end  of  life.  Leube  has  described  as 
leukannia  cases  of  pernicious  ana?mia  with  an  increase  of  myelocytes  in  the 
blood.  The  number  of  blood  plates  is  usually  decidedly  large.  Chemical 
examination  of  the  blood  has  not  as  yet  brought  to  light  any  facts  of  great 
importance.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  is  a  great  diminution  in 
the  total  amount  of  hemoglobin.  The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  blood  serum 
remains  nearly  normal. 

Finally,  in  discussing  the  constitutional  manifestations  of  pernicious  anae- 
mia, mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  behavior  of  the  body  temperature.  As 
in  all  varieties  of  profound  anaemia,  the  tendency  to  fever  is  very  pronounced. 
In  nian}^  cases  the  evening  temperature  will  for  weeks  reach  100°  to  101°  F. 
(38°  to  38.5°  C),  but,  occasionally,  it  may  be  even  higher,  reaching  102°  F. 
(39°  C.)  or  more.  Previous  to  death,  however,  the  temperature  may  become 
subnormal,  falling  to  86°  F.  (30°  C),  or  even  lower. 

General  Course,  Duration,  and  Prognosis. — As  the  very  name  "  pernicious  " 
indicates,  the  disease  generall}'  terminates  unfavorably.  Death  usually  seems 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  extreme  ana?mia ;  special  complications  are  excep- 
tional. The  disease  often  maintains  a  slow  but  gradual  progress  to  the  end. 
Its  duration,  reckoning  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  may  not 
exceed  three  to  six  months.  It  may  even  run  its  course  in  a  still  shorter  time. 
It  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  year.  Sometimes  its  course  is  interrupted;  there 
may  be  an  arrest  of  the  process,  or  improvement,  or  even  apparent  recovery. 
Usually,  however,  there  are  fresh  relapses.  In  a  certain  class  of  cases  the 
disease  lasts  two  or  three  5'ears,  and  is  marked  by  a  number  of  "  attacks  of 
anaemia  "  so  intense  that  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  patient  seems 
simply  marvelous.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  splenic  tumor  has  been  made 
out  at  the  time  the  angemia  was  at  its  height;  yet  we  do  not  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  "  splenic  anaemia  "  as  an  affection  essentially  different  from 
progressive  pernicious  ana?mia.  It  is  merely  a  clinical  variety  of  the  disease 
under  discussion.    Apparently,  it  likewise  has  an  invariably  fatal  termination. 

Permanent  recovery  may  occur  in  cases  of  idiopathic  anamiia  so  profound 
that  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  regard  them  as  pernicious.  Tliese  cases  are 
unfortunately  very  rare,  and  even  when  there  is  a  marked  improvement  the 
danger  of  a  relapse  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  prognosis  is  therefore  always 
very  grave,  if  not  absolutely  unfavoraljle.  Of  course,  general  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  good  care  may  exert  some  infiuence  upon  the  course  of  the 
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disease.  It  is  noteworthy  that  if  pregnancy  be  complicated  by  profound 
ansiMiiia  there  is  a  great  liability  to  premature  delivery,  after  which  there  is 
of  It'll  ;i  i-a|ii(l  change  for  the  worse.     'IMiere  ai'e  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  seldom  difficult  to  make  out  the  existence  of  a  prof ou ml 
anaMuia,  or  to  determine  the  degree  of  danger  which  the  consequent  symptoms 
indicate.  W'v  lia\c,  however,  the  same  dithcully  here  as  in  chlorosis  in  prov- 
ing that  the  anaMuia  is  primary  and  idiojjathic.  The  factors  essential  to  this 
diagnosis  have  I)een  already  indicated.  We  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  insidious  tuberculosis,  internal  concealed  hemorriiages,  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  septic  subacute  and  chronic  febrile  endocarditis,  certain  cases  of 
hepatic  cirrhosis  and  certain  parasites  (anchylostomum,  bothriocephalus),  as 
the  diseases  which  must  be  very  carefully  excluded  in  the  diagnosis.  From  a 
practical  stand])oint,  the  question  which  comes  most  frequently  into  con- 
sideration is  whetlier  the  condition  is  a  pernicious  anaemia  or  a  latent  gastric 
carcinoma.  We  cannot  agree  with  certain  enthusiastic  hematologists  that  this 
ditferentiation  can  be  made  with  absolute  certainty  in  all  cases  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  blood  picture  alone.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  besides  all 
other  clinical  data,  an  accurate  blood  examination  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Briefly  recapitulating,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  pernicious  anjemia  is 
a  relatively  high  color  index,  the  presence  of  megalocytes;  furthermore,  and 
above  all,  of  megaloblasts,  and  a  diminished  polynuclear  leucocyte  count.  In 
the  anffimia  of  carcinoma,  all  these  peculiarities  are,  as  a  rule,  lacking. 

Treatment. — For  treating  progressive  pernicious  anemia  we  have  only  the 
same  remedies  as  for  the  benign  variety  of  anaemia.  We  must  provide  the 
patient  with  nourishing  and  digestible  food,  and  regulate  all  other  hygienic 
matters;  and  in  the  way  of  medicine  the  greatest  prospect  of  benefit  lies  in 
arsenic,  while  the  efficiency  of  ferruginous  preparations  in  pernicious  anaemia 
is  dubious.  We  may,  however,  try  a  combination  of  iron  with  arsenic.  The 
best  form  in  which  to  administer  the  arsenic  is  pills  of  arsenious  acid  (see 
prescriptions  in  the  Appendix)  or  Fowler's  solution.  Subcutaneous  injections 
of  arsenic  are  also  used  a  great  deal,  particularly  injections  of  cacodylate  of 
soda  (cacodylate  of  soda,  gr.  xxxv  to  gr.  Ixxv  [gm.  3  to  5]  ;  carbolized  spirit, 
10  drops,  aqua  destill.,  ^iijss.  [gm.  100]  ;  total  daily  doses  of  i  to  1-|  minims 
[0.02  to  0.1  c.c],  gradually  increasing),  or  atoxyl  (arsenic-acid  anilid)  in  the 
same  dosage.  Besides  arsenic,  some  physicians  recommend  phosphorus.  W^e 
have  seen  in  some  cases  considerable  benefit  from  this  (phosphorus,  gr.  g^ 
[gm.  0.0003]  in  keratin  capsules,  several  times  a  day).  The  organo-thera- 
peutic  attempts  with  the  internal  administration  of  fresh  bone  marrow  have 
as  yet  not  given  any  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  case  be  not  too  far  advanced,  baths  may  prove  useful  adjuvants  to 
the  internal  treatment.  Salt  baths  or  artificial  carbonic-acid  baths  may  be 
employed.  Symptomatic  treatment  is  often  indicated :  the  dyspepsia  may  call 
for  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  troublesome  vomiting  may  require  bits 
of  ice,  bromid  of  potassium,  or  opium. 

The  transfusion  of  blood  has  been  employed  in  pernicious  anfemia.  Some- 
times the  effect  seems  to  be  favorable.  Experience  thus  far,  however,  would 
not  lead  one  to  expect  very  great  benefit  from  it.  Von  Ziemssen  recommended 
in  all  severe  forms  of  anaemia  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  blood.  It  is  done 
by  injecting  under  the  skin,  by  thoroughly  disinfected  instruments,  50  c.c. 
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of  defibrinated  human  blood,  divided  into  two  parts,  25  c.c.  being  injected 
into  each  thigb.  The  point  of  injection  is  vigorously  rubbed,  and  thus  the 
injected  blood  is  forced  into  tbe  lympli  channels.  In  severe  cases  this  pro- 
cedure should  be  frequently  repeated.  The  results  in  several  cases  are  said 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  the  method 
has  not  found  extensive  practical  application. 

As  an  appendix,  we  desire  briefly  to  mention  the  fact  that,  in  cbildren, 
not  very  infrequently  severe  anaemic  conditions  develop  which  are  sometimes 
associated  with  hepatic  and  splenic  enlargement,  and  wbich  give  various  blood 
pictures.  The  accurate  classification  of  tbcse  anaemias  still  offers  great  dif- 
ficulties. A  particular  form  of  these  anaemias  of  cbildren  has  been  described 
by  von  Jaksch  under  the  name  of  infantile  pseudoleukaemic  anaemia.  It  is 
cbaracterized  by  tbe  occurrence  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  nucleated 
red  blood  corpuscles  (both  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts).  Associated  with 
tbis  is  usually  a  distinct  leucocytosis,  and  sometimes  also  a  lymphocytosis. 
Spleen  and  liver  are  enlarged.  The  disease  may  last  for  years.  A  decided 
improvement  may  sometimes,  but  not  always,  be  brought  about  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    LEUKJ^.MIC    DISEASES 
{Myelogenous  and  Lymphatic  LeukcBtnia) 

While  in  essential  pernicious  anaemia,  in  the  main,  only  the  erythro- 
poietic portion  of  the  bone  marrow  is  diseased,  the  name  leukaemia  is  applied 
to  those  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  leucopoietic  part  of  the  blood-forming 
tissues  is  affected.  Corresponding  to  these  two  entirely  separate  tissue  sys- 
tems, the  myelogenous  and  the  lymphatic,  we  also  differentiate  two  forms  of 
leukaemia,  the  myelogenous  and  the  lymphatic  (lymphemia),  each  of  which 
requires  separate  consideration. 

1.  MYELOGENOUS   LEUKEMIA   (Myelcemia) 

Conception  and  .etiology. — The  nature  of  myelogenous  leukaemia  consists 
in  a  disease  of  tlic  myelogenous  tissue  wbicli  liypertropbies,  and  thus  innu- 
merable newly  formed  myeloid  cells  enter  tbe  blood.  As  tlie  bone  marrow 
is  the  main  site  of  the  myelogenous  tissue,  the  pathological  processes  occur 
mainly  there.  Furthermore,  corresponding  hyperplasia  and  hypertropby  of  the 
myelogenous  tissue  takes  place  in  numerous  other  organs.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  which,  as  already  mentioned  (page  42),  possess 
during  embryonic  life  myelogenous  tissue  and  corresponding  leucopoietic  func- 
tions. Tbis  hyperplasia  leads  to  large  tumors  of  the  liver,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  spleen.  Tliese  enlargements  appear  very  much  more  prominently  in  the 
clinical  picture  during  the  patient's  lifetime  than  do  the  cbanges  in  the  bone 
marrow.  This  is  the  reason  why  formerly  tbe  Icukremic  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  particularly  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  essential  anatomical  basis  of  the 
58 
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k'uka'inia,  and  that  the  cases  of  leukannia,  associated  with  a  large  splenic 
tumor,  were  designated  as  "  splenic  leukannia,"  a  term  that  has  now  been 
entirely  dropped.  Tlie  occurrence  of  myelogenous  hyperplasia  in  the  various 
internal  organs  (besides  the  spleen  and  liver,  also  the  lymph-glands,  and  rarely 
also  the  kidneys,  intestines,  etc.)  has  often  also  been  interpreted  as  a  form 
of  metastatic  formation,  it  being  assumed  that  displaced  bone  marrow  cells 
started  up  a  development  in  the  other  organs.  To  our  mind,  the  hypothesis 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  independent  general  hyperplasia  seems  far  more 
probable.  Leukaemia  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  "  systemic  disease "  of  the 
myelogenous  tissue,  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case  in  morbid  process,  a  rever- 
sion to  embryonic  conditions  takes  place.  In  view  of  this,  the  assumption  is 
also  probable  that  the  disease  is  not  one  of  an  exogenous  nature,  caused  per- 
haps by  parasites,  but  of  a  purely  endogenous  character,  and  possibly  trace- 
able to  embryonic  deviations.  A  corresponding,  but,  to  be  sure,  still  entirely 
hypothetical,  conception  of  the  nature  of  leukemic  diseases  has  been  expressed 
by  K.  Ziegler.  By  exposing  the  spleen  of  mice  and  rabbits  to  the  action  of 
the  Rontgen  ray,  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  experimental  myelogenous 
leuka?mia.  Ziegler  explains  this  process  by  assuming  that  the  myelogenous 
tissue  of  the  bone  marrow  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulated  to  reaction  by 
the  damage  done  to  the  lymphatic  tissue  of  the  spleen.  It  begins  to  hyper- 
trophy, myeloid  elements  enter  the  blood  and  also  lodge  in  the  spleen,  where 
they  further  multiply.  On  this  basis,  in  human  leuka?mia  also,  we  might  trace 
the  proliferation  of  the  myelogenous  tissue  to  a  primary  weakness  or  injury 
of  the  lymphatic  apparatus. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  speak  of 
a  definite  aetiology  of  leukaemia.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  develops 
without  demonstrable  cause.  At  most,  traumatic  influences  occasionally  ap- 
pear to  play  a  role.  Acute  diseases  (typhoid,  malaria,  syphilis,  influenza) 
seem  sometimes  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Most  of  the  cases 
of  leukaemia  occur  during  middle  life.  Occasionally,  however,  cases  have 
been  observed  also  in  children.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  predis- 
position in  the  two  sexes. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  leukaemia  develop,  as  a  rule,  very 
gradually.  Usually  the  patient  first  notices  an  increasing  languor  and  weak- 
ness, which  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  associated  with  a  striking  pallor. 
Not  infrequently  the  signs  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  (epistaxis,  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums,  etc.)  become  evident  early  in  the  disease.  In  the  later  stages 
the  hemorrhages  may  become  quite  serious.  Hemorrhages  into  the  brain  may 
lead  to  hemiplegia,  or  may  be  a  direct  cause  of  death.  Hemorrhages  of  the 
stomach,  intestine,  kidney,  and  into  the  skin  and  muscles,  have  also  been 
observed.  We  once  saw  a  hemorrhagic  tonsillitis  with  a  fatal  outcome  from 
a?dema  of  the  glottis. 

The  splenic  enlargement  is  the  most  striking  change,  clinically,  in  the 
internal  organs.  In  the  beginning  this  may  be  of  slight  degree,  but  finally  it 
may  reach  such  enormous  dimensions  that  the  spleen  may  reach  far  over  into 
the  right  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  As  a  rule,  the  enlarged  spleen  is  of 
firm  consistence,  and  presents  a  sharp  medial  edge,  usually  with  one  or  two 
characteristic  notches.  In  the  beginning,  subjective  symptoms,  particularly 
pain  in  the  spleen,  are  usually  only  slight.     With  larger  spleens,  however, 
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Fig.  1. — Normal  Blood  Picture  (stained  ^-ith  eosin — methylene  blue),  a.  Normocyte,  h.  Poly- 
morphonuclear leucocyte,  c.  Lymphocyte,  d.  Eosinophile  leucocyte,  e.  Large  mononu- 
clear, nongranular  leucocyte.    /.  Transition  form.     h.  Blood  platelet. 

Fig.  2.— Pernicious  Anemia,  a.  Normocyte,  h.  Poikilocyte.  c.  Macrocyte.  d.  Microcyte. 
e.  Stippled  erythrocyte.  /.  Polychromatophilic  erythrocyte,  g.  Normolilast.  h.  Erythro- 
blast.  i.  Alegalobhist  (/i-i,  nucleated  erythrocytes),  k.  Polymorphonuclear  leucocyte. 
I.  Lymphocyte,     m.  Large  mononuclear,  nongranular  leucocyte,     n.  Blood  platelet. 

Fig.  3.— Lymphatic  Leukemia,  a.  Normocyte,  h.  Normoblast,  c.  Polymorphomiclear  leu- 
cocyte, d.  Lyni])li()cyte.  v.  Larg(>  mononuclear  nongranular  leucocyte.  /.  Lymphocyte 
shadow,     g.  Blood  i)latelets. 

^^°-  4.— Myelogenous  Leukemia,  n.  Normocyte.  h.  Normoblast.  c.  Erythroblast.  d. 
Polymorphonuclear  leucocyte,  e.  Myelocyte.  /.  Large  mononucle.-u-,  nongranular  leuco- 
cyte, g.  Eosiii()i)liil(- leucocyte.  /(.  Eosinophile  myelocyte,  i.  Mast  cell.  k.  Blood  plate- 
let.    I.   Lymphocyte. 
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there  often  occurs  a  very  annoying,  or  even  distressing,  sensation  of  tension 
and  fidlness  in  the  abdomen.  Severe  pains  and  signs  of  peritonitic  irritation 
occasionally  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  so-called 
splenic  infarct — i.  e.,  hemorrliage  into  the  spleen  and  thrombosis  of  the 
splenic  vessels.  The  respiration  may  be  impeded  by  the  upward  displacement 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  liver,  likewise,  is  usually  felt  to  be  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  so  much  so  that  its  hard  sharp  edge  may  be  felt  rather  low  down 
in  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lymph-glands  are  only  rarely 
swollen. 

The  involvement  of  the  bone  marrow  is  usually  noticed  in  the  clinical 
picture  only  because  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  (vide  infra).  As  direct 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow,  the  occasionally  very  severe  bone 
pains  might  possibly  be  mentioned,  and  particularly  the  tenderness  of  the 
sternum  to  percussion.  This  symptom,  however,  may  be  entirely  absent,  even 
in  severe  myela?niia. 

Of  the  remaining  organic  lesions  the  rather  frequent  retinal  changes  de- 
serve mention.  The  background  of  the  eye  presents  a  "  chocolate  "  color ;  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  differentiated  with  difficulty  (so-called  fundus  leucfe un- 
cus). Besides  this,  we  occasionally  find  grayish-white  spots  and  streaks 
(retinitis  leiiccemica) ,  and  not  rarely  also  retinal  hemorrhages  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  pernicious  ana?mia.  Disturbances  of  hearing  are  also  not  un- 
common (deafness,  labyrinthine  dizziness).  Organic  changes  in  the  lungs  are 
rare;  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  more  common.  Ascites,  partly  due  to  local 
congestion,  and  partly  due  to  myelogenous  changes  in  the  omentum  and 
peritoneum,  is  also  occasionally  observed. 
The  urine  is  sometimes  characterized  by 
its  relatively  high  percentage  of  urea — a 
sign  of  the  increased  destruction  of  albu- 
men in  the  body.  Probably  associated 
Avith  the  excessive  disintegration  of  leuco- 
cytes is  the  frequently  very  marked  uric- 
acid  excretion,  indicated  by  a  profuse  urate 
sediment.  The  marked  excretion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  j^erhaps  depends  upon  the 
same  cause. 

From   the   diagnostic   standpoint,   the 
deciding  feature  is  the  verv  strikinsr  and 


interesting    changes    in   the   blood    (Fig. 

109  and  Plate  V,  Fig.  -i).     Its  color  is 

often  pale.     In  larger  amounts  of  blood, 

for  example  in  blood  from  the  cadaver,  a 

peculiar  brownish- white  or  chocolate-like 

color  of  the  blood  is  often  noticeable.     On 

more  accurate  microscopic  examination,  we  can  usually  at  the  first  glance 

detect    a    frequenth'    enormous    increase    in    tlie    wliite    blood    cells,    which 

may  reach  as  high  as  200,000  to  500,000  per  c.mm.     The  deciding  point, 

however,   is  not  the  number  but  the  type   of  cells.     The   cells  are   almost 

exclusively  of  the  myeloid  variety,  there  being,  first  of  all,  numerous  ordinary 

polynuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes.    Besides  these,  eosinophile  cells  are  always 


Fig.  109. — Myelogenous  leukaemia.  Ua- 
stained  specimen.  The  nuclei  of  the 
leucocytes  in  the  lower  half  of  the  speci- 
men have  been  brought  out  by  the  ad- 
dition of  acetic  acid. 
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present,  and  not  infrequently  an  increased  number  of  basopliile  leucocytes. 
Then  we  also  find  a  larire  number  of  cell  forms  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, exist  only  in  the  bone  marrow  itself,  and  do  not  enter  the  blood.  There 
are,  above  all,  very  many  myelocytes  with  various  granuhitions,  and  also 
myeloblasts  and  other  transitional  forms  ("large  mononuclears,''  etc.),  be- 
sides all  kinds  of  abnormal  cells.  In  contrast  with  these  iindings,  which 
clearly  point  to  a  severe  disease  of  the  leucoplastic-myelogenous  tissue,  the  in- 
volvement of  the  ervthroplastic  tissue  stands  decidedly  in  the  background. 
The  latter,  however,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  even  if  per- 
haps in  part  as  a  secondary  phenomenon,  is  often  enough  affected.  The  red 
blood-cell  count  is  usually  reduced  to  about  2,000,000  or  3,000,000.  Aniso- 
cytosis  and  poikilocytosis  in  moderate  degree  are  usually  present.  Isolated 
normoblasts  are  also  rarely  absent.  The  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood 
shows,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate  reduction.  Naturally,  the  lymphocytes  appear 
relatively  very  much  in  the  background  of  the  blood  picture.  Their  absolute 
number,  however,  is  nearly  normal,  or  even  somewhat  increased.  The  number 
of  blood  plaques  is  generally  decidedly  increased. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  changed  condition  of  the  blood  must  have  a  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Still,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  nothing  is  known  of  the  effects  of  the  nn'elaemia,  as  such,  and  that 
the  constitutional  symptoms  in  leukaemia  seem  to  be  dependent,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  accompanying  anaemia.  With  simultaneously  severe  ana'mia,  the 
constitutional  manifestations  of  anaemia  are  prominent  in  the  same  manner  in 
leukaemia  as  in  all  severe  anaemias.  They  are  evident  in  the  visible  pallor  of 
the  skin  which  in  advanced  cases  may  reach  as  high  a  grade  as  in  the  per- 
nicious anaemias;  furthermore,  in  the  anaemic  murmurs  in  the  heart  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  the  general  weakness  and  fatigue,  the  anorexia  and  digestive 
disturbances,  the  paljjitation  and  dyspnoea,  and  finally  in  the  long  list  of 
anaemic  brain  symptoms — i.  e.,  headache,  dizziness,  attacks  of  syncope,  tinni- 
tus, etc.  Sometimes  the  patients  suffer  from  pronounced  itching  of  the  skin. 
As  long  as  the  ana?mia  and  its  consequences  do  not  become  pronounced,  the 
general  condition  of  the  leukaemic  patient  may  be  comparatively  satisfactory. 
A  s}Tnptom  of  leuksemia,  repeatedly  observed  in  the  male,  is  priapism.  This 
phenomenon  may  sometimes,  as  we  have  observed,  be  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease  noted  by  the  patient.  It  is  not  due  to  a  nervous  irritation,  but  to  the 
formation  of  white  thrombi,  rich  in  leucocytes,  in  the  corpora  cavernosa 
(Kast).  In  isolated  cases  multiple  paralyses  of  the  cranial  nerves  (facial, 
hypoglossal,  auditory,  etc.)  have  been  observed.  These  depend  partly  upon 
email  hemorrhages  and  partly  upon  degenerative  changes  in  the  medulla. 

The  temperature  shows  the  same  tendency  to  elevation  as  in  the  severe 
anaemias.  In  advanced  cases  of  leuksemia  we  occasionally  even  observe  very 
high  intermittent  elevations  of  temperature,  up  to  103°  to  104°  F.  (30.5°  to 
40°  C).  These  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  pronounced  chills,  while  the 
subsequent  drop  in  the  fever  is  associated  with  a  severe  and  very  exhausting 
perspiration.  These  high  temperatures  are  probably  dtie  to  toxic  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  blood  cells  (so-called  ferment  intoxication).  Com- 
plications, which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  leukaemia,  are  generally 
rare.  Still,  intercurrent  acute  diseases  (pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
etc.)  are  occasionally  seen.     It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  number  of  white 
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blood  cells  sometimes  returns  entirely  to  the  normal  during  such  a  eoiu])1i- 
cation. 

The  general  cour^^e  of  myelogenousr'  leukivniia  is  usually  very  chronic.  The 
condition  often  lasts  several  years.  Spontaneous  and  decided  remissions,  as 
in  pernicious  anaemia,  scarcely  occur.  The  tinal  outcome  is  always  unfavor- 
able. Death  is  the  result  of  the  increasing  general  weakness,  hemorrhages 
{ride  supra),  or  secondary  complications.  Isolated  cases  run  such  a  rapid  fatal 
course  (in  a  few  weeks  or  months)  that  we  may  speak  of  an  acute  myelogenous 
leukaemia.  The  general  clinical  picture  in  many  respects,  then,  resembles 
acute  lymphatic  leukaemia,  which  will  be  later  described.  The  diiferent  blood 
picture  and  the  absence  of  lymphatic  enlargements  differentiate  it  from  the 
latter  disease.  The  numerous  large  mononuclear  transitional  cells  are  char- 
acteristic of  myelogenous  leukaemia. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — There  is  little  to  be  added  regarding  the  patho- 
logical anatomical  findings  in  myelogenous  leukemia,  especially  as  we  cannot 
here  go  into  histological  details.  The  chocolate-colored  blood,  the  presence  of 
many  puriform  clots,  the  large  splenic  tumor  depending  upon  the  enormous 
proliferation  of  the  myelogenous  tissue,  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  liver 
and  other  organs,  have  all  been  mentioned.  The  spleen  nuiy  weigh  from  G  to 
11  pounds  (3  to  5  kg.),  and  may  be  over  12  inches  (30  cm.)  long.  Its  cut 
surface  is  usually  rather  deep  red.  but  also  often  of  a  lighter,  more  reddish- 
gray  color.  Xot  infrequently,  large  bloody  infarcts  in  the  form  of  circum- 
scribed dark-red  foci  are  foimd  in  it.  The  bone  marrow  shows  a  red  or  a 
grayish-red  or  yellowish  (purulent)  color,  and  on  microscopic  examination 
all  forms  and  varieties  of  myeloid  cells  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusicm. 
Very  frequently  after  death  the  so-called  Charcot's  crystals  are  found  in  the 
bone  marrow  and  also  in  the  blood — the  same  octahedral  crystals  that  are  also 
found  in  the  expectoration  in  bronchial  asthma.  Their  formation  probably 
depends  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  eosinophile  cells. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  severe  ana?mia, 
and  therefore  requires  no  detailed  description  here.  Of  internal  remedies,  the 
iron  preparations  have  no  effect,  while  arsenic  is  sometimes  of  undoubted 
value.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  manner  described  above  (page  GO),  and  at 
times  a  decided  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  the  blood  picture, 
as  well  as  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  splenic  tumor,  are  noticed.  At  present, 
however,  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  treatment  in  leukaemia  is 
that  by  the  Eontgen  rays.  This  was  first  recommended  on  a  purely  empirical 
basis  by  American  physicians  (Senn  and  others),  and  then  received  theoret- 
ical support  when  H.  Heineke  proved  that  the  X  rays  are  able  in  a  most 
elective  manner  to  destroy  certain  types  of  cells.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  therapeutic  observations  to  see  how  a  large  leukicmic  tumor 
of  the  spleen  can  be  reduced  to  one  half  its  original  size,  or  even  less,  by  regu- 
lar X-ray  exposures ;  how  the  leucocyte  count  will  fall  from  350.000  to  30.000 
and  less,  even  after  a  few  weeks,  and,  what  is  most  important  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint,  how  the  general  condition  and  strength  of  the  patient  are 
at  the  same  time  decidedly  improved  tliereby.  It  must  be  noted,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  improvement  is  often  only  temporary,  and  that  actual  cures  of 
leukaemia  have  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  we  know  of  several 
instances  in  which  severe  cases  were  so  much  iii)prov(>d  that  the  patients  were 
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again  able  to  do  latluT  licavv  work  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  the 
persistence  of  slight  objective  changes.  At  any  rate,  at  least,  an  attempt  with 
X-ray  treatment  is  urgently  indicated.  The  treatment  must,  however,  be  car- 
ried out  by  an  experienced  radiographer,  and  under  tlie  constant  control  of 
blood  examinations.  Usually  the  spleen  and  also  the  various  long  l)ones  are 
alternatelv  X-raved  everv  dav  or  two  for  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  or  lonujer. 
After  about  twenty  times,  there  should  be  a  pause  in  the  treatment,  which  is 
then  to  be  resumed  at  definite  intervals. 

The  extirpation  of  the  splenic  tumor  should  be  absolutely  discarded  as 
most  dangerous  and  entirely  useless.  Symptomatic  improvement  is  said  to 
have  been  frequently  obtained  from  oxygen  inhalations. 


2.  LYMPHATIC   LEUKiEMTA   (Lymphcemia) 

Conception  and  .Sitiology. — While  myelogenous  leuka?mia  is  due  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  myelogenous  tissue,  and  is  characterized  l)y  a  resulting  increase  of 
the  myeloid  cells  in  the  blood,  lymphatic  leukaemia  is  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of 
lymphatic  tissue,  and  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  lymphoid  cells 
(lymphocytes)  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  lymph-glands,  above  all,  present  a 
decided  hyperplasia.  In  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groins,  these  increase  in  size 
and  form  large  tumors.  The  same  enlargement  often  also  involves  the  internal 
lymph-glands,  as  well  as  the  other  lymphatic  organs  (tonsils,  mucous-mem- 
brane follicles,  etc.).  The  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  and  retrobronchial 
lymph-glands  can  l)e  definitely  demonstrated  by  the  abnormal  dullness,  but, 
above  all,  by  X-ray  examination.  The  spleen  (the  "lymph-gland  of  the 
blood  ")  is  also  almost  always  distinctly  enlarged,  though  such  large  splenic 
tumors  as  occur  in  myelogenous  leukaemia  are  exceptional.  Still,  w^e  saw  a 
case  of  pronounced  lymphatic  leukaemia  in  which  only  a  large  splenic  tumor, 
with  practically  no  lymph-gland  enlargement,  was  demonstrable.     In  almost 

all  the  other  organs  (liver,  skin,  bone 
marrow,  etc.)  there  is  also  a  lymphoid 
proliferation,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  may  designate  lymphatic  leu- 
ka3mia  as  a  systemic  disease  of  the  en- 
tire lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  body. 

A  causative  factor  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  is  almost  never 
demonstrable.  The  malady  occurs  in 
children  and  in  adults,  and  sometimes 
even  in  advanced  age.  Usually  the 
striking  enlargement  of  the  external 
lymphatic  glands  is  the  symptom  which 
l)rings  the  patient  to  the  physician. 
Besides  this,  there  are  often  distinct 
signs  of  anfemia  and  general  weakness. 
The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood. 
What  is  at  once  evident  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  white  cells,  or,  rather, 
in  the  lymphocytes  (see  Fig.  110  and  Plate  Y,  Fig.  3),  the  number  of  which 


Fig.  110. — Lymphatic  leukajniia.     Increase  in 
the  lymphocytes.     (After  Rieder.) 
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may  reach  as  high  as  200,000  or  more  per  c.mm.  For  the  greater  part  these 
are  the  usual  small  lymphocytes,  but  very  much  larger  ones,  and  other  atypical 
cells,  as  well  as  so-called  "lymphocyte  shadows"  (Plate  V,  Fig.  3/),  may  be 
present.  The  ordinary  polynuelears  are  not  increased  in  number,  as  a  rule. 
Abnormal  myeloid  cells  are  absent.  The  red  blood  cells  may,  for  a  long  while, 
remain  almost  normal  in  count  and  quality.  After  the  disease  has  continued 
for  some  time,  a  pronounced  anaemia,  with  corresponding  blood  changes,  usu- 
ally develops. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  a  very 
chronic  one..  Besides  the  clinical  symptoms  already  mentioned,  we  must  still 
note  the  not  uncommon  changes  in  the  skin  (prurigo-like  diseases,  etc.),  al- 
buminuria, retinitis,  accompanying  ear  affections,  and,  above  all,  the  tendency 
to  hemorrhages  (epistaxis,  etc.).  The  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  particularly 
pronounced  in  those  cases  which,  on  account  of  their  rapid  course,  are  desig- 
nated as  acute  lymphatic  leukaemia.  These  cases  begin  like  an  acute  infectious 
disease  with  febrile  constitutional  manifestations,  to  which  usually  are  added 
the  signs  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  (bleeding  from  the  nose  and  gums,  hemor- 
rhagic sore  throat,  retinal  hemorrhage),  and  then  multiple  lymph-gland  en- 
largements and  splenic  tumor.  The  face  becomes  dull  and  pale,  there  are 
severe  headaches,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  irregularly  as  high  as  104°  F. 
(40°  C),  or  higher.  The  diagnosis  is  made  only  by  the  blood  examination. 
In  the  beginning  the  blood  shows  a  moderate  lymphocytosis,  which,  however, 
rapidly  increases.  If  the  cells  are  t^^pical  small  lymphocytes,  the  decision  is 
not  difficult.  If,  however,  the  blood  contains  in  the  main  so-called  large 
lymphocytes  with  atypical  forms,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  lymphoid  or  myeloid  cells.  In  true  lymphgemia  the  bone-marrow 
cells  remain  quite  in  the  background.  The  condition  of  the  erythrocytes  often 
corresponds  to  the  picture  of  a  pernicious  anaemia. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis  of  these  acute  cases  is  abso- 
lutely unfavorable.  Death  occurs  in  a  few  weeks  with  signs  which  resemble  the 
severest  septic  infection,  and  which  are  really,  in  part,  the  result  of  a  secondary 
sepsis.  Attempts  at  treatment  (arsenic)  are  almost  always  without  result. 
The  nature  of  these  remarkable  cases,  and  their  relation  to  the  other  forms  of 
leukaemia,  are  still  entirely  in  the  dark.  In  many  respects  they  present  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  severe  acute  infectious  disease.  A  sharp  limitation  and 
differentiation  of  the  cases  brought  under  this  category  is  still  very  uncertain. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  lympha^mia  is  very  much  more  promising  than 
that  of  the  acute  variety.  With  arsenic  and  systematic  X-ray  treatment  (vide 
supra)  of  the  lymph-glands  and  splenic  tumor,  quite  satisfactory  improve- 
ment can  be  brought  about,  at  least  temporarily. 

In  close  relation  to  acute  lymphfemia  is  a  peculiar,  rare  disease,  cliloroma, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  green  color  of  the  lymphatic  tumors,  which  develop 
usually  in  a  rather  acute  manner  in  the  lymph-glands,  spleen,  liver,  etc.,  but, 
above  all,  quite  characteristically  in  or  below  the  periosteum  of  the  skull, 
spine,  ribs,  and  other  bones.  The  serious,  often  febrile  general  condition,  the 
anaemia,  the  tendency  toward  hemorrhages,  and,  above  all,  the  usually  marked 
lymphfemic  condition  of  the  blood,  indicate  the  close  relationship  of  chloroma 
to  lymphatic  leukti^mia. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE   PSEUDO-LEUK.EMIC   DISEASES 

(Lymphatic   and   Splenic   Pseudo-leukaemia.      Adenia.     Lymphadenia.     Malignant   Lymphoma. 

Hodgkin's  Disease.     Banti's  Disease) 

CoiiNiiEiM  has  included  under  the  caption  of  "  Pseudo-leukaemia  "  a  num- 
ber of  morhid  conditions,  in  which  a])])arently  the  same  pathological  changes 
occur  in  the  organs  as  in  the  true  leuka'mias,  while  the  blood  usually  shows 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  no — or,  at  least,  no 
decided — increase  in  the  number  of  the  white  cells.  As  to  the  more  exact 
nature  of  these  diseases,  little  is  known  with  certainty,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  number  of  entirely  different  morbid  processes  have  been 
grouped  together  under  the  heading  of  "  Pseudo-leukgemia."  Only  an  accurate 
study  of  numerous  individual  cases  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  order  and 
system  into  this  multiplicity  of  clinical  pictures.  For  the  time  being  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  describing  the  clinical  syndromes  as  they  occur  in  practice, 
according  to  their  course  and  symptoms.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  men- 
tion the  most  important  general  view  points,  on  the  basis  of  which  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bring  order  into  the  confusion  that  has  existed  hitherto. 

1.  Lymphatic  Pseudo-leukaemia. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  the 
diseases  which  come  under  consideration  here.  It  was  first  described  by 
Hodgkin  in  England  in  1832,  and  is  therefore  still  frequently  called  Hodg- 
kin's disease.  Wunderlich  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  study  the  disease  thor- 
oughly; he  described  it  in  1858  under  the  name  of  "progressive  multiple 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymph-glands,"  and  later  Billroth  termed  it  "  multiple 
malignant  lymphoma."     Trousseau  gave  it  the  name  of  "adenia." 

Lymphatic  pseudo-leuksemia  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  multiple 
lymph-gland  enlargements,  combined  with  a  gradually  increasing  general 
anaemia  and  cachexia,  but  without  lymphaemic  blood  findings. 

The  disease  usually  occurs  in  youth  and  middle  life.  It  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  Particular  aeti- 
ological  factors  for  the  disease  can  almost  never  be  demonstrated.  In  indi- 
vidual cases  the  malady  seems  to  develop  secondarily  to  some  other  disease 
(suppurative  otitis,  acute  infectious  diseases).  The  first  noticeable  symptom 
is  generally  the  occurrence  of  painless  enlargements  of  the  lymph-glands  of 
the  neck,  angle  of  the  jaw,  back  of  the  neck,  etc.  The  glands  enlarge  slowly, 
and  finally  they  may  develop  into  large  deforming  tumors.  In  the  mean- 
while glandular  tumors  have  also  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (the 
axilla,  inguinal  regions,  etc.).  In  many  cases  the  internal  lymph-glands  and 
lymphatic  apparatus  are  also  diseased.  According  to  our  experience  the  tonsils 
are  rarely  involved,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mediastinal,  bronchial,  and 
retrobronchial  lymph-glands  are  frequently  implicated.  Although  until  now 
the  affection  of  these  glands  was  only  rarely  recognized  by  percussion,  or 
through  the  secondary  symptoms  of  compression  {vide  infra),  we  have  at 
present  in  the  radiography  of  the  thorax  an  extremely  important  and  useful 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  these  conditions.  The  mesenteric  and  retroperitoneal 
glands  also  are  not  infrequently  diseasec,  even  if  they  can  only  exceptionally 
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be  demonstrated  as  palpable  tumors.  At  autopsy  most  remarkable  lymphatic 
neoplasms  are  occasionally  found  in  {he  liver,  intestine,  kidneys,  etc.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  spleen  also  is  distinctly  enlar<,fed,  although  the 
splenic  tumor  never  reaches  such  dimensions  as  in  true  leukaemia,  or  in  so- 
called  Banti's  disease.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  spleen  is  distinctly  felt  to  be 
moderately  enlarged. 

All  these  lymph-gland  enlargements  may  be  present  a  long  time  without 
producing  decided  symptoms.  The  pseudo-leuka;mic  lymphomata  are  never 
painful.  On  the  other  hand,  under  certain  conditions  pronounced  pressure 
effects  upon  neighboring  organs  may  develop.  These  are,  especially,  dys])na'a 
from  compression  of  the  trachea  and  of  separate  bronchi,  dysphagia,  oedema 
from  pressure  upon  the  veins,  ascites,  icterus,  etc.  With  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  intrathoracic  lymph-glands,  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  thoracic 
wall  usually  become  prominent.  As  the  glandular  enlargement  increases,  a 
pronounced  general  bodily  weakness  and  angemia  develop.  The  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  lymphatic  leukaemia  or  with  a  pseudo-leuksemia 
can  naturally  only  be  decided  by  an  accurate  blood  examination.  In  pseudo- 
leukaemia  there  is  often,  but  not  always,  found  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
oligocytha?mia  (about  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  red-blood  corpuscles  to  the 
c.mm.).  With  this  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes,  the 
count  of  which  is  usually  even  strikingly  low.  There  are  no  myelocytes,  but 
not  infrequently  there  is  a  simple  leucocytosis,  particularly  during  febrile 
periods,  just  as  we  find  a  leucocytosis  occurring  in  other  febrile  conditions 
(vide  infra). 

Of  the  other  symptoms,  the  behavior  of  the  body  temperature  deserves 
special  consideration.  Not  infrequently,  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks  with 
temperature  elevations  of  103°  to  104°  F.  (39°  to  40°  C.)  alternate  with  in- 
tervals of  almost  normal  temperature.  Such  observations  were  first  described 
by  Pel  and  Ebstein  under  the  name  of  "  chronic  recurrent  fever."  As  occa- 
sionally in  these  cases  only  the  internal  glands  were  swollen,  the  clinical 
picture  could  only  be  interpreted  with  difficulty  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
patient.  We,  however,  have  also  observed  these  same  febrile  attacks  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  pseudo-leukjemia.  Sometimes  these  elevations  of  tempera- 
ture are  associated  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  which  may  be  due  to  an  acute 
increase  of  the  glandular  enlargement.  Persistent  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever  may  also  occur.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid.  Anemic  cardiac  murmurs 
are  occasionally  heard.  In  some  cases  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  develops.  We 
have  noted  with  comparative  frequency  pruriginous  dermatoses.  These  con- 
sist in  the  developnu'nt  of  small,  very  itchy  nodules  (lymphomata)  in  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  urine  usually  shows  no  special  changes. 
We,  however,  have  once  noted  a  persistent  albuminuria. 

Sometimes  the  disease  runs  a  comparatively  rapid  course,  lasting  only  a 
few  months.  In  other  cases  it  may  last  several  years.  Periods  of  more  rapid 
progression  of  the  disease  alternate  willi  otiiers  in  which  tlie  iiiahuly  seems  to 
be  at  a  standstill.  Actunl  cui-cs  arc  rare  {vide  infra),  so  liiat  in  general  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  must  be  given.  Still,  decided  improvements  may  occur. 
Death  results  I'roni  the  increasing  genei-al  weakness  and  ana>mia.  the  hemor- 
rhages, compression  symptoms  (dyspnoea,  hydrothorax),  or  from  accidental 
complications. 
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Pathology  (Kundrat.  Stornl)crg,  Kihhort.  and  others)  has  at  least  in- 
creased our  knowledge  of  the  pseudo-leuka^iiiic  diseases  in  so  far  as  it  has 
proved  the  necessity  of  the  division  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leukrPmia  into  at  least 
two  provisional  groups.  In  the  first  group  of  cases  the  jtathological  process 
in  the  lymph-glands  consists  exclusively  in  a  true  lymphocyte  proliferation, 
while  in  the  second  group  the  lymph-glands  show  a  growth  of  inflammatory 
granulation  tissue  in  which  all  varieties  of  cell  forms  occur  (round  cells, 
polj'morphonuclear  leucocytes,  giant  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  etc.).  The  "  true  " 
pseudo-leuka?mias  helong  to  the  former  group.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  clironic 
disease  of  the  entire  lymphatic  apparatus,  in  which,  however,  for  some  un- 
known reason  no  lympha-mia  develops,  although  a  relative  lymphocytosis  is 
often  demonstrahle.  Besides  this  general  lymphomatosis,  a  more  local  glandu- 
lar disease  also  occurs,  which  can  then  be  designated  as  lympho-sarcomatosis. 
To  the  second  group  of  multiple  glandular  disease  belong  especially  those  cases 
associated  with  occasional  febrile  attacks  in  which  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  lymphocytes,  as  an  expression  of  a  defective  lymphatic  apparatus, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  uncommonly  a  leucocytosis.  The  etiological 
position  of  these  cases  is  still  in  doubt,  but  the  assumption  of  an  infectious 
cause  is  probably  not  far  from  correct.  Some  observations  speak  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  close  relationship  with  tul)erculosis  (the  demonstration  of  isolated 
tubercle  bacilli,  other  tuberculous  lesions)  and  perhaps  sometimes  also  with 
syphilis. 

In  the  treatment  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leukgemia,  there  are  two  remedies  at 
our  disposal  which  have  proved  useful  in  many  cases,  viz.,  the  preparations  of 
arsenic  and  the  Eontgen  rays.  The  arsenic  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia  (vide  supra,  page  66), 
Arsenic  is  given  internally  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  or  in  pills,  or  it 
is  given  hypodermatically  in  the  form  of  cacodyl  or  atoxyl.  The  Eontgen 
treatment  consists  in  exposing  the  glandular  tumors  to  the  action  of  the  X  ray. 
An  exposure  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  given  daily.  After  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  exposures,  the  treatment  is  stopped  for  a  time,  during  which  interval 
arsenic  may  be  given.  The  treatment  must  be  frequently  repeated.  The  re- 
sults are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  we  see  a  most  striking  recession 
of  the  glandular  enlargements,  even  including  those  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  at  the  same  time  improvement  in  the  general  condition.  In  other  cases 
there  is  little  effect.  In  general  the  results  of  arsenic  and  X-ray  treatment 
seem  to  be  decidedly  better  in  the  lymphomatous  than  in  the  granulomatous 
type  of  the  disease.  At  any  rate  the  X-ray  treatment  should  be  tried  in 
every  case.  Technical  details  should  be  sought  for  in  special  works  on  the 
subject. 

Besides  this,  great  attention  should  naturally  be  given  to  the  general  treat- 
ment. Nutritious  diet,  a  stay  in  the  country,  salt-water  baths,  carbonic-acid 
baths,  and  the  like,  are  especially  to  be  considered.  External  local  applications 
have  little  effect.  Still,  inunctions  of  green  soap,  iothion  salve,  etc.,  may  be 
tried. 

The  operative  removal  of  the  glandular  tumors  might  possibly  be  tried  in 
the  very  inception  of  a  localized  process.  In  all  advanced  cases  surgical  treat- 
ment is  contraindicated,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  the  condition 
has  gotten  worse  after  operative  interference. 
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2.  Splenic  Pseudo-leukaemia.  Splenic  Anaemia.  Banti's  Disease. — At  least 
a  portion  of  the  cases  included  under  the  heading  of  lymphatic  pseudo-leukae- 
mia represent  a  definite  clinical  entity,  so  that,  as  just  noted,  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  is  the  differentiation  from  the  other  forms  of  multiple 
lymphomatosis  (tuberculosis,  syphilis,  lympho-sarcoma)  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  exact  definition  and  differentiation  of  the  cases  belonging  to  the 
group  of  splenic  pseudo-leukaemic  diseases  is,  at  the  present  time,  utterly  im- 
possible. Neither  from  the  clinical  nor  the  pathological,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
etiological  aspect,  can  definitely  limited  pictures  of  disease  be  constructed. 
For  the  time  being  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  based  upon  experience 
that  there  exist  peculiar  chronic  morbid  conditions  characterized  by  splenic 
enlargement  and,  frequentl}^,  simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  which 
the  blood  may,  to  be  sure,  show  a  variety  of  anemic  changes,  but,  at  all  events, 
no  characteristics  of  leukemia.  Certain  cases  of  "  splenic  pseudo-leukemia  " 
are  found  at  autopsy  to  belong  probal^ly  to  the  "  lymphatic  pseudo-leukemia  " 
type.  The  enlargement  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands  is,  indeed,  absent, 
but  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  changes  in  the  liver  are  quite 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  pseudo-leukemia. 

In  conclusion  we  must  refer  to  the  so-called  Banti's  disease.  Under  the 
name  of  "  splenomegaly  with  hepatic  cirrhosis,"  Banti  described  a  peculiar 
affection  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  primary  chronic  splenic  tumor, 
associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  cachexia  and  anemia.  Later  on  an  en- 
largement of  the  liver  develops,  which  gradually  turns  into  hepatic  cirrhosis 
with  ascites.  Banti  assumed  that  the  liver  disease  was  the  result  of  the  action 
of  toxic  products  formed  in  the  diseased  spleen,  and  carried  to  the  liver  by  the 
portal  vein.  He  based  this  hypothesis  partly  upon  the  fact  that  decided 
atheromatous  changes  have  been  found  in  the  splenic  vein,  and  partly  on  the 
interesting  observation  that  in  many  of  these  cases  extirpation  of  the  spleen 
])rought  about  a  cure.  These  communications  of  Banti  have  certainly  stimu- 
lated great  interest  in  the  subject,  but  the  question  is  by  no  means  settled. 
The  talk  about  the  cures  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen  has  also  subsided  con- 
siderably. 

APPENDIX 
POLYCYTHEMIA   WITH   SPLENOMEGALY 

We  must  still  mention  a  peculiar  morbid  condition,  first  described  by 
French  authors  (Vaquez,  Rendu,  and  Widal),  but  of  which  quite  a  number 
of  cases  have  also  already  been  observed  in  Germany  (Osier,  Tiirk,  Weintraud, 
etc.).  The  patients  are  usually  adult  males,  who  complain  of  headache,  con- 
gestion, dizziness,  dyspnoea,  vomiting,  general  weakness,  and  tiie  like.  On 
examination,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  cyanotic  appearance  of  the 
patient,  although  tliere  is  no  cardiac  or  pulmonary  lesion.  The  examination 
of  the  blood  sliows  an  urnisually  great  increase  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Ten  million  or  more  erythrocytes  to  the  cubic  millimeter  have  been  found. 
Tiie  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  is  absolutely  high,  but  in  relation  to  the 
l)lood  count  rather  decreased.  The  leucocyte  count  is  either  nearly  normal 
or  somewhat  increased.    The  spleen  is  usually  felt  distinctly  enlarged.    Albu- 
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minuria  is  sometimes  present.  The  lendenc.y  to  hemorrhages  from  the  gums, 
nose,  hemorrhoids,  etc.,  is  striking.  The  actual  nature  of  this  remarkable 
disease — to  a  certain  extent  a  newer,  more  scientific  formulation  of  the  old 
conception  of  pletiiora — is  not  yet  cleared  u}).  Stil'i,  some  findings  speak  for 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  hematopoietic  function  of  the  bone  marrow — 
above  all,  the  almost  constant  occurrence  of  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles 
in  the  blood,  and  also  the  not  infrequent  accompanying  moderate  leucocytosis, 
already  referred  to.  From  the  therapeutic  standpoint,  occasional  good  results 
have  been  observed  from  frequently  repeated  small  venesections. 


CHAPTER   VI 
HEMOGLOBIN.^MIA    AND    HE:M0GL0BINURIA 

Definition  and  General  .etiological  Considerations. — If  any  cause  produces 
a  solution  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood  serum,  hemoglobin  is  ex- 
creted through  the  kidneys.  The  hemoglobinsemia — the  presence  of  free  hemo- 
globin in  solution  in  the  blood — occasions  hemoglobinuria — i.  e.,  the  excretion 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  urine.  The  causes  of  hemoglobinasmia  and  its  correla- 
tive hemoglobinuria  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  whole  series 
of  poisons  which,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  in  sufficient  amount,  exercise  a 
directly  destructive  influence  upon  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  thus  excite 
hemoglobinuria.  To  this  list  belong  chlorate  of  potassium  (Marchand),  pyro- 
gallie  acid  and  naphthol  (Neisser),  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  toluylendiamin, 
and  many  other  substances.  Distilled  water  is  also  in  this  sense  a  poison. 
Bostrom  has  discovered  a  fact  of  practical  importance  which  deserves  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  It  is  that  a  certain  kind  of  mushroom  {Eelvella  escu- 
lenta),  when  fresh,  contains  a  poison  which  is  capable  of  producing  intense 
hemoglobinuria,  and  such  grave  symptoms  as  jaundice,  delirium,  drowsiness, 
and  tetanic  convulsions,  with  perhaps  a  fatal  termination.  This  poison  is, 
however,  so  evanescent  and  so  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  that  the  mushroom 
becomes  perfectly  harmless  if  thoroughly  soaked  and  then  boiled,  or  if  it  has 
been  dried. 

Secondly,  hemoglobinuria  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  infec- 
tious diseases.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the  action  of 
poisons  created  within  the  system.  Thus,  hemoglobinuria  has  been  observed 
in  the  course  of  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid  fever.  Possibly 
malarial  poisoning  and  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 
This  question  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

There  is  a  third  mode  of  origin  which  also  possesses  practical  importance. 
If  blood  from  one  animal  be  injected  into  another  of  a  different  species,  hemo- 
globinuria is  almost  sure  to  result.  Not  only  do  the  injected  blood  corpuscles 
undergo  solution,  but  also  the  injected  serum  acts  as  a  poison  upon  the  original 
blood  corpuscles,  destroying  and  dissolving  them.  This  transfusion-hemoglo- 
binuria  has  been  described  by  Prevost,  Dumas,  Ponfick,  and  Landois.  It  can 
be  produced  in  human  beings,  as  there  was  only  too  good  opportunity  to  ob- 
^ejye  during  the  brief  period  when  the  transfusion  of  lamb's  blood  was  in 
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vogue.  The  practical  deduction  is  evident  that  we  should  not  use  for  injec- 
tion into  the  circulatory  system  of  a  patient  anything  but  an  unirritating 
salt  solution  or  human  blood.  [Hemolysis  has  followed  the  transfusion  of 
human  blood.  It  is  safer  to  establish  the  suitability  of  the  donor  by  a  pre- 
liminary test.] 

A  fourth  and  very  important  etiological  factor  is  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature.  Hemoglobinuria  follows  extensive  burns.  The  blood  corpuscles 
in  that  region  of  tlie  periphery  exposed  to  the  heat  are  destroyed.  Cold  is 
capable  of  producing  precisely  analogous  results.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  cases  of  so-called  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  described  by  Wickhara 
Legg,  Lichtheim,  Murri^  Kiissner,  and  others.  [Raynaud's  disease  (see  page 
565)  and  hemoglobinuria  are  associated  in  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of 
cases  to  show  some  relationsliip  between  the  two.] 

Pathology  and  Symptoms  of  Hemoglobinsemia,  Particularly  the  Paroxysmal 
Variety. — In  most  of  the  cases  above  enumerated,  hemoglobinuria  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  obvious  or  easily  demonstrable  cause.  There  is,  however,  another 
variety  which  appears  paroxysmally  in  individuals  who  are  otherwise  per- 
fectly well.  Its  symptoms  are  extremely  characteristic.  Although  not  a-  very 
frequent  disease,  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  study  it. 

As  just  intimated,  the  disease  is  paroxysmal.  Very  often  an  attack  is 
ushered  in  by  frequent  and  persistent  yawning.  To  this  symptom  are  soon 
added  pain  in  the  limbs,  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  coolness  of  the 
periphery.  The  temperature  speedily  rises  to  102°  F.  (39°  C.)  or  more.  With 
this  is  often  associated  a  decided  chill.  Sometimes  there  is  a  violent  pain  in 
the  hepatic  region.  There  is  a  distinct  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Then 
the  temperature  falls  again,  perspiration  appears,  and  the  patient,  although 
languid  and  depressed,  soon  recovers.  A  slight  icteric  hue  can  almost  invari- 
ably be  detected  toward  the  end  of  the  attack,  the  ordinary  duration  of  which 
is  from  two  to  twelve  hours.  An  eruption  of  urticaria  has  been  repeatedly 
seen  in  connection  with  the  attacks. 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  all  remains  to  be  described.  We  refer 
to  the  condition  of  the  urine  during  and  directly  after  the  paroxysm.  This 
secretion  presents  a  dark  brownish-red  color  resembling  blood;  it  may  even 
appear  almost  black.  Its  reaction  is  almost  invariably  acid;  its  specific  grav- 
ity is  usually  rather  low — say  1.008  to  1.013.  On  boiling  the  urine,  the  hemo- 
globin is  decomposed  and  a  brown  coagulum  of  albumen  formed.  If  the 
fresh  urine  be  examined  through  a  spectroscope,  we  find  the  bands  D  and  E 
(in  the  yellow  and  green)  characteristic  of  hemoglobin,  and  sometimes  also 
the  narrow  bands  between  C  and  D  indicative  of  metheraoglobin.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  hemoglobin  in  the  urine;  and  yet, 
upon  microscopic  examination,  we  find  no  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  urine, 
or,  in  other  words,  no  "  hematuria."  Frequently  there  are  large  numbers  of 
opaque  red  granules  in  the  urine,  the  shape  of  whicli  is  extremely  irregular. 
Tliese  are,  doubtless,  granules  of  hemoglobin.  Some  of  them  are  free  in  the 
urine,  some  arc  attached  to  casts.  Of  the  latter,  we  (ind  hyaline  and  a  few 
epithelial  casts  present.  Sometimes  masses  of  hemoglobin  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  casts.  The  sediment  may  also  contain  a  few  cells  of  renal  epithelium. 
I'iic  presence  of  tiiis  and  of  hyaline  casts  indicates  that  the  kidneys  have  been 
slightly  irritated  by  the  excretion  of  hemoglobin.     Hence  we  sometimes  ob- 
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serve  a  persistence  of  slight  albuinimiria  after  the  lieinogh)l)inuria  has  ceased. 
In  mild  attacks,  also,  there  may  be  merely  albuminuria,  without  hemo- 
globinuria. 

If  now  we  examine  tlie  blood  during  a  parox^'sm,  we  shall  find  that 
hemoglobini^mia  is  associated  with  hemoglobinuria  of  the  paroxysmal  type, 
as  well  as  with  that  occasioned  by  the  action  of  various  poisons.  Klissner 
obtained  blood  from  a  patient  during  a  paroxysm,  and  found  that  its  serum 
had  a  ruby-red  color,  and  contained  hemoglobin  in  solution.  This  proves 
that  the  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  takes  place  within  the  circulatory 
system.  Indubitable  tokens  of  this  destructive  process  are  to  be  seen  upon 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  during  a  paroxysm,  especially  when  the 
paroxysm  has  been  produced  artificially  in  the  manner  descril)ed  below.  The 
red  blood  corpuscles  have  little  tendency  to  form  rouleaux.  They  are  pale, 
and  many  of  them  are  irregular  in  shape  (poikilocytes).  Irregularly  shaped 
flakes  of  hemoglobin  are  also  present,  and  often  large  numbers  of  decolorized 
red  blood  corpuscles  are  to  be  seen.  To  these  latter  Ponfick  has  given  the 
name  of  "  shadows."  The  exciting  cause  of  the  individual  attacks  of  paroxys- 
mal hemoglobinuria  is,  in  most  instances,  catching  cold.  A  paroxysm  is 
usually  due  to  being  outdoors  in  a  cold  storm,  and  perhaps  being  wet  through. 
In  summer  the  attacks  cease  completely  in  patients  of  this  sort;  still,  as  Eosen- 
bach  showed  by  experiment,  an  attack  may  even  then  be  artificially  excited 
at  any  time  by  exposing  the  patient's  skin  on  purpose  to  a  decided  chill — e.  g., 
by  causing  the  patient  to  take  an  ice-cold  foot  bath,  or  tlie  like.  In  order  to 
show  that  there  is  merely  a  local  action  of  cold  in  these  cases,  Ehrlich  and 
Boas  (each  independently)  arranged  the  experiment  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner: They  tied  an  elastic  ligature  firmly  around  the  finger  of  a  subject,  and 
had  him  immerse  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  ice  water.  In  every  sample 
of  blood  taken  from  the  finger  the  above-described  changes  could  be  most 
distinctly  demonstrated,  while  blood  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  patient's 
body  showed  scarcely  any  abnormality. 

But  recently  doubts  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
test,  as  Chvotek  found  that  a  simple  congestion,  such  as  results  from  firmly 
binding  a  ligature  around  a  finger,  is  in  itself  sufhcient  to  cause  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

The  influence  of  cold  is  not  the  only  exciting  cause  for  such  attacks,  al- 
though it  is  the  most  frequent  one.  Paroxysms  of  hemoglobinuria  have  been 
seen  after  great  bodily  exertion,  particularly  after  a  rather  long  walk;  in 
women  sometimes  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  also  after  mental  excitement, 
and  the  like.  Xo  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given  why  some  few  human 
beings  have  this  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  their  red  blood  corpuscles,  while 
most  persons  undergo  the  same  influences  without  similar  consequences.  In 
this  regard  should  be  noted  the  statement  of  Murri,  that  paroxysmal  hemo- 
globinuria is  particularly  apt  to  appear  in  persons  who  have  a  syphilitic  taint. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  hemo- 
globinuric  attack,  such  as  fever,  at  first  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  uraemic  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  urinary  tubules  are  often  so  choked 
with  granules  of  honoglobin  tliat  the  excretion  of  urine  might  well  be  hin- 
dered. Probably,  however,  another  circumstance  is  still  more  important — 
viz.,  the  toxic  influence  of  the  fibrin  ferment  which  is  formed  because  of  the 
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hemoglobinuria.  The  hemoglobin,  as  it  is  set  free,  destroys  numerous  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  in  this  way  fibrin  ferment  is  produced,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Another  important  point  is  that  it  is  not  the  kidneys  alone  which  serve  for 
the  reception  of  the  constituents  of  the  disintegrated  and  dissolved  blood  cor- 
puscles. Ponfick  has  been  led  by  the  result  of  certain  experiments  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spleen  and  liver  are  also  affected.  The  spleen  appropriates  the 
undissolved  remnants  of  the  corpuscles,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  may  un- 
dergo considerable  enlargement.  The  liver  absorbs  a  large  part  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  hemoglobin  which  has  undergone  solution,  and  converts  it  into 
bile.  As  a  result  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  secretion  of  bile.  Jaundice 
is  probably  due  to  local  biliary  stasis  and  biliary  absorption  in  the  liver  itself 
("  hemo-hepatogenous  jaundice"  of  Afanassiew). 

Prognosis. — When  hemoglobinuria  is  merely  a  symptom  of  other  abnormal 
processes  caused  by  poisoning  or  by  some  specific  infection,  the  future  of  the 
patient  depends  entirely  upon  the  severity  of  the  primary  disease.  An  attack 
of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  would  not  seem  to  involve  any  direct  danger 
to  life.  Recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  is  to  be  expected  if  the  patient  be  ex- 
posed to  those  influences  which  produce  it.  There  are  no  certain  means  of 
decreasing  the  patient's  liability  to  attacks.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  where 
there  had  been  syphilis,  the  paroxysms  are  said  to  have  been  permanently 
banished  by  mercurial  inimctions.  Likewise,  if  we  suspect  malarial  influ- 
ences, quinin  should  be  tried.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  large  doses 
of  quinin  may  also  produce  hemoglobinuria  in  those  persons  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  it  (compare  the  so-called  black-water  fever  of  the  tropics). 

Treatment. — jSTo  special  treatment  is  required  during  the  paroxysm  itself. 
The  patient  must  seek  refuge  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  cold;  it  is  then 
advisable  for  him  to  lie  quietly  in  bed,  and  to  drink  a  large  amount  of  fluid, 
so  as  to  wash  out  the  masses  of  hemoglobin  from  the  kidneys. 


CHAPTEE   VII 

SCUKVY 

(Scorbutus) 

Prefatory  Remarks. — Scurvy  is  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  which  may  be 
termed  "  hemorrhagic."  They  all  have  one  predominant  symptom — namely, 
a  decided  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  respectively  associated  in  the  different  dis- 
eases with  various  other  more  or  less  pronounced  disturbances.  This  tendency 
to  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  in  numy  cases,  particularly  the  milder  ones, 
confined  more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  skin,  but  in  numerous  other  instances 
hemorrhage  also  takes  place  into  tlie  underlying  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles 
or  joints,  as  well  as  into  tlie  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

The  distinctions  between  these  various  diseases  are  founded  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  lioinorrhagos  occur  and  the  svm]it(ims  which  attend  them. 
We  may  mention  scorbutus,  purpura  simplex,  ])urpura  hemorrhagica,  and 
peliosis.     It  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  although  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
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linguisli  several  varieties  of  disease,  each  ojie  <ii'  wliieli.  jjresents  a  tolerably 
charaeteristie  picture,  there  are  innumerable  transitional  forms.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  almost  a  matter  of  taste  in  any  particular  (;ase  what  name  shall 
1)0  applied  to  it.  Tire  existence  of  so  many  intermediate  forms  renders  it 
evident  that  the  various  members  of  this  group  of  diseases  are  at  least  closely 
related  if  not  actually  identical.  We  shall  even  find,  upon  careful  considera- 
tion, that  certain  other  diseases  not  usually  regarded  as  hemorrhagic  are 
nearly  akin  to  the  group  now  under  consideration.  We  refer  to  certain  skin 
diseases,  which  are  characterized  mainly  by  inflammatory  and  exudative 
lesions  of  tlie  skin.  Chief  among  these  should  be  mentioned  erythema  exsu- 
dativum  multiforme,  wliich  not  very  infrequently  exhibits  some  tendency  to 
hemorrliages,  and  thus  presents  external  appearances  closely  simulating  the 
forms  of  purpura.  In  the  last-mentioned  forms  of  disease,  however,  there 
appears  still  another  clinical  relationship — viz.,  to  the  ordinary  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism  (q.  v.).  All  of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  are  distinguished  by 
a  frequent  involvement  of  the  joints,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  hemorrhagic  lesions  in  the  skin. 

In  order  to  understand  the  underlying  connection  between  these  various 
disorders,  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  aetiology  is  requisite.  Already  con- 
siderable evidence  has  been  gathered  pointing  to  the  importance  of  infectious 
influences  in  their  production  {vide  infra),  but  no  absolute  proof  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that  various  observations  already  made  in-, 
dicate  that  we  are  likely  to  find  some  getiological  relations  between  the  hemor- 
rhagic and  the  septic  diseases.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  nmst  be  guided  mainly 
by  the  purely  clinical  phenomena.  These,  again,  indicate  that  sharp  dis- 
tinctions between  the  various  hemorrhagic  diseases  would  be  purely  arti- 
ficial. In  this  and  the  following  chapters  we  shall  discuss,  therefore,  merely 
some  of  the  main  types  of  hemorrhagic  disease. 

.etiology. — Scurvy  is  sometimes  sporadic,  and  sometimes  epidemic  and  en- 
demic in  its  occurrence.  There  were  formerly  very  extensive  and  fatal  epi- 
demics of  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  health  with  regard  to  large 
aggregations  of  human  beings  w'ere  little  regarded.  The  disease  was  prone 
to  attack  armies^  or  the  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities,  or,  especially,  seamen. 
It  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  still,  one  of  the  diseases  most  dreaded  by 
the  mariner.  It  lias  often  swept  away  an  entire  ship's  crew.  To-day  endemics 
of  scurvy  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  although  not  so  extensive  as  formerly. 
They  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  prisons  and  similar  institutions  and  in  barracks. 

These  facts,  under  the  light  of  our  present  views  in  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters, would  almost  force  us  to  seek  some  organic  infectious  poison  as  the 
origin  of  the  disease.  Formerly  men  were  inclined  to  direct  their  sole  atten- 
tion to  such  circumstances  as  the  character  of  the  food,  the  dwelling,  the 
climate,  and  similar  conditions;  nor  can  it  indeed  be  denied  that  these  hy- 
gienic factors  do  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that  they  cannot  be  its  proper  cause,  for,  beyond  a  doubt, 
scurvy  may  occur  independently  of  any  of  the  factors  once  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  its  development.  These  causes  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  simply 
predisposing  influences. 

Great  etiological  importance  has  long  been  ascribed  to  certain  errors  in 
diet.     These  include  the  use  of  bad  or  insufficient  food,  the  undue  predom- 
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inance  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  in  particular  of  the  salt  meats  so  mucli 
employed  on  shipboard;  or,  again,  the  deficiency  of  certain  varieties  of  food, 
in  ])articular  tlie  lack  of  vegetable  food,  and  still  more  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Much  industry  and  acuteness  have  been  expended-  in  defending  the  theory 
that  the  lack  of  vegetable  food  is  injurious  because  of  the  deficient  supply  of 
potassium  salts  under  such  circumstances  (Garrod).  Xevertheless,  this  view 
does  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter,  for  in  numerous  epidemics  of  scurvy 
there  has  been  no  such  lack  of  vegetable  nourishment ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  diet  employed  has  contained  an  unusual  abundance  of  potassium  com- 
pounds. 

A  like  predisposing  but  hot  specific  influence  is  exerted  by  the  other  fac- 
tors to  which  ffitiological  importance  has  been  assigned.  They  are  indeed 
often  present  in  epidemic  as  well  as  in  sporadic  cases,  but,  as  previously 
stated,  they  may  not  exist  at  all.  To  this  class  belong  damp  and  unfavorable 
quarters,  cold,  moisture,  persistent  heat,  and  excessive  muscular  exertion. 

Age  and  sex  exert  no  great  influence  upon  the  disease.  Weakly  persons 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  lial)le  to  be  attacked  than  are  the  vigorous.  The 
possibility  of  contagion  has  been  maintained  repeatedh^  but  contagion  has 
not  been  proved  to  exist,  and  unprejudiced  observation  would  incline  one 
strongly  to  doubt  its  existence. 

[It  is  certain  that  scurvy  is  a  disease  which  we  can  produce  artificially, 
and  that  it  is  preventable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It  is  now  as  rare 
among  seamen  as  it  was  formerly  common — a  change  which  is  the  result 
chiefly  of  care  to  vary  the  diet,  especially  on  long  voyages.  The  United  States 
law  requires  that  lime  or  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  vinegar  shall  be  carried  by 
all  sailing  vessels  bound  on  ocean  voyages  or  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  specifies 
the  circumstances  and  minimum  doses  under  which  the  antiscorbutics  are  to 
be  given,  and  provides  penalties  for  violation  or  neglect.] 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  does  not  usually  begin  suddenly.  There  is 
a  gradual  onset,  marked  by  certain  constitutional  symptoms.  The  chief  of 
these  are  languor  and  debility,  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression,  palpitation,  and 
usually  a  "  rheumatic,  dragging  pain  "  in  the  loins  and  extremities,  especially 
in  the  lower  extremities.  The  patient  is  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed  if  the  case 
be  at  all  severe,  he  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  often  is  drowsy  and  apathetic. 
These  somewhat  indefinite  premonitory  symptoms  last  for  a -few  daj's  or  a 
week,  when  other  and  more  characteristic  phenomena  appear. 

Among  these  new  appearances  are  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  lower  extremities.  There  are  cutaneous  hemorrhages,  producing 
dark  red  macules  of  varying  size,  most  of  them  with  a  hair  follicle  in  their 
center,  and  there  are  almost  invariably  hemorrhages  into  the  deeper  tissues 
also.  The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  muscles,  and  sometimes  the 
periosteum,  are  affected.  These  deeper  extravasations  are  a  peculiarity  of 
scurvy.  They  can  sometimes  be  felt  as  hard,  painful  swellings  in  the  parts 
affected,  and  are  sometimes  discernible  from  the  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
which  soon  results  from  the  solution  and  diffusion  of  the  blood  pigment.  The 
patches  present  a  diffuse  bluish  color,  merging  into  greenish  or  yellowish  at 
the  periphery,  and  they  are  often  quite  large.  They  have  a  precisely  similar 
appearance  to  "  black-and-blue  "  spots  resulting  from  injury.  Of  course,  the 
more  abundant  and  the  more  superficial  the  extravasation,  the  more  extensive 
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and  darker  is  the  macule.  Similar  appearances  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  upper  extroniities  and  trunk,  iiiiiinly  in  severe  cases.  The  face  and 
scalp  rarely  present  ecchymoses. 

Sometimes  a  hemorriiage  results  in  the  necrosis  and  sloughing  away  of  a 
portion  of  the  skin.  The  necrosis  is  succeeded  by  ulceration  ("  scorbutic 
ulcers").  Under  unfavorable  hygienic  influences  this  process  may  assume  a 
grave  significance.  It  should  also  be  stated  tliat  we  may  observe  other  cutane- 
ous disturbances,  such  as  erythema,  wheals,  vesicles  (the  contents  of  whicli 
may  be  tinged  with  blood — "scorbutic  pemphigus"),  papules,  and  pustules. 
These  eruptions  are  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others;  they 
may  either  be  associated  with  or  replace  the  cutaneous  ecchymoses. 

In  the  ordinary  sporadic  cases  of  scurvy  which  occur  among  us,  hemor- 
rhages into  the  mucous  membrane,  except  of  the  gums,  are  very  rarely  seen. 
The  same  is  true  of  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs. 
In  severe  cases,  during  epidemics  and  under  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  it  is 
otherwise;  hemorrhages  may  take  place  from  the  nose,  stomach,  intestines, 
bronchi,  and  kidneys,  and  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  serous  membranes. 

Xext  in  importance  to  hemorrhage  is  another  ])eculiar  symptom,  presented 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  partitularly  that  of  the  gums. 
In  order  to  establish  a  diagnosis  of  scurvy  in  sporadic  cases,  we  must  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  these  two  main  symptoms — namely,  the  hemorrhage 
into  the  skin  or  muscles,  and  the  changes  in  the  gums  now  to  be  described. 

The  scorbutic  changes  in  the  gums  usually  appear  quite  early  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  being  in  many  cases  simultaneous  with  the  hemorrhages, 
although  they  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  latter.  The  gums  assume  a 
bluish  hue,  become  swollen  and  spongy,  are  painful,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
bleed.  The  changes  are  usually  most  pronounced  in  the  salient  parts  of  the 
gums  between  the  teeth.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  hardly  visible 
at  all  at  places  where  there  are  no  teetli ;  and  the  gums  of  very  young  children 
and  of  aged  patients  remain  almost  intact.  In  severe  cases  the  gums  are  not 
only  swollen  but  necrosed ;  the  change  is  at  first  a  superficial  one,  but  it  may 
extend  inward  and  produce  dirty-looking  ulcers.  Other  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  liable  to  become  involved  in  the  ulceration,  producing  a  diffuse  ulcerative 
stomatitis,  and  giving  the  breath  a  most  offensive  odor. 

Certain  other  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  are  not  infrequent, 
though  less  characteristic  than  the  hemorrhages  and  the  alterations  in  the 
gums.  Chief  among  the  general  disturbances  is  scorbutic  anaemia.  This  is 
often  referable  in  part  to  the  unfavorable  hygienic  influences  surrounding  the 
patient,  but  the  disease  itself  seems  to  impair  the  general  nutrition.  The 
patient  looks  pale,  has  a  dry  skin,  and  loses  flesh  rapidly.  The  temperature 
is  often  normal.  Sometimes  there  may  be  an  occifSional  rise  of  temperature, 
either  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease.  If  compli- 
cations occur,  they  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  considerable  fever. 

Among  more  localized  S3'mptoms  shoidd  be  mentioned  the  premonitory 
sore  throat  which  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  usually  of  the  ordinary  catarrhal 
variety,  but  it  may  assume  a  hemorrhagic  character.  Bronchitis  also  may 
occur.  Lobular  pneumonia  and  genuine  lobar  pneumonia  have  been  repeat- 
edly seen  in  severe  cases.  Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  inflammations  of  other 
serous  membranes  occasionally   complicate  the  disease.     They  may  likewise 
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display  a  hemorrhagic  tendency  in  tlie  exiidations  to  which  they  give  rise. 
Disturbances  in  the  joints  are  sometimes  seen,  and  are  characterized  by  an 
effusion  of  liquid  into  the  articular  cavities,  which  effusion  may  he  either 
serous  or  hemorrliagic.  This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  common  to  all  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  and  allied  affections  (vide 
supra) — they  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  articular  swelling. 

The  pulse  may  be  somewhat  accelerated,  or  may  be  slower  than  normal. 
It  is  usually  small  and  compressible.  Endocarditis  may  occur,  but  it  is  very 
exceptional.  The  blood  does  not  present  any  constant  and  characteristic  alter- 
ations in  scurvy.  The  spleen  may  be  decidedly  enlarged,  particularly  in 
severe  cases.  Albuminuria  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but  it  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  severe  cases,  in  which,  indeed,  a  typical  acute  nephritis 
may  be  developed. 

Course  of  the  Disease.  Varieties  of  Scurvy.  Prognosis. — The  sporadic 
cases  usually  met  with  in  this  region  almost  invariably  pursue  a  favoral)le 
course.  The  symptoms  are  confined  mainly  to  the  constitutional  disturbance, 
ecchymoses  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  affection  of  the  gums,  the  grave 
complications  above  mentioned  being  rarely  met  with.  The  average  duration 
of  the  disease  is,  nevertheless,  some  weeks.  Recovery  is  deferred  in  proportion 
as  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  bad,  but  even  then  the  termination  is  almost 
sure  to  be  favorable.  Scurvy  has,  however,  a  noteworthy  tendency  to  relapse, 
so  that  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  much  prolonged.  Even  when 
the  illness  has  terminated  in  recovery,  there  remains  behind  a  certain  liability 
to  fresh  attacks  of  scurvy,  just  as  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  apt  to  recur. 
We  were  acquainted  with  a*  patient  in  Erlangen  who  was  severely  ill  with 
scurvy  some  five  or  six  times  within  a  period  of  a  few  years,  and  this  without 
any  demonstrable  cause. 

The  prognosis  in  grave  cases,  occurring  under  favorable  hygienic  influ- 
ences, and  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  proper  food  and  attention,  is  far  other- 
wise. Here  death  is  not  infrequent,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  progressive 
cachexia,  sometimes  because  of  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
or  a  similar  intercurrent  disease. 

Anomalous  or  rudimentary  cases  of  scorlnitus  may  occur.  They  are  most 
apt  to  be  seen  when  the  disease  is  epidemic  or  endemic.  .As  a  rule,  the  symp- 
toms are  mild.  We  find,  for  example,  a  scorbutic  gingivitis  and  stomatitis 
without  hemorrhage,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  unattended  by  alteration  in  the  gums.  There  have  even 
been  cases  reported  of  simple  scorbutic  anaemia  without  any  local  symptoms. 

[The  experience  of  army  surgeons  during  our  Civil  War  deserves  mention 
in  this  connection.  Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  tliat  many  cases 
classed  in  the  sick  reports  as  "  general  debility  "  were  cases  of  incipient  or 
imperfectly  developed  scurvy,  hemorrhage  from  mucous  membranes  or  into 
the  skin  being  absent.] 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scorbutus  is  almost  self-evident  when  the 
two  chief  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  and  alteration  in  tlic  gums  are  both  pres- 
ent. If,  however,  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  symptoms  is  suppressed  or  im- 
perfectly developed,  it  may  be  dillieult  to  determine  what  disease  we  have 
before  us,  or  to  exclude  ordinary  stomatitis,  rheumatic  peliosis,  and  similar 
diseases.     One  characteristic  sign  should  be  emphasized  again  in  this  connec- 
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tion.  The  heniorrliage  of  scurvy  is  scarcely  ever  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
almost  invariably  there  are  large  extravasations  deeper  in,  in  the  muscles 
and  fasciff.  These  occasion,  secondarily,  the  characteristic  bruise-like  bluish- 
yellow  spots  seen  through  the  skin. 

Treatment. — The  essential  requisites  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy  are  proper 
hygiene  and  diet.  Fresh  air,  suitable  nourishment,  and  good  nursing,  if 
promptly  supplied,  are  usually  of  themselves  sufficient  to  induce  recovery, 
while  the  pbysician  possesses  no  remedies  which  compensate  for  their  absence. 

The  belief  that  a  main  cause  of  scurvy  lies  in  a  deficiency  of  fresh  vege- 
tables has  given  rise  to  a  practice,  still  in  vogue,  of  prescribing  a  great  alnm- 
dance  of  fresh  vegetables,  sucli  as  lettuce,  spinach,  and  sorrel,  fruit,  lemon- 
ade, and  other  drinks  pre])ared  from  fruit  sirups.  There  is  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  a  course  to  wliich  experience  has  given  its  sanction,  although 
we  have  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  see  that  the  administration  of  fresh 
vegetables  is  by  no  means  essential  to  rapid  recovery.  Patients  supplied  with 
any  other  proper  nourishment  thrive  equally  well.  There  is  still  scientific 
basis  for  the  reputation  certain  varieties  of  plants  have  attained  as  "  anti- 
scorbutics," such  as  the  spoonwort  (CocliJearia  officinalis),  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  accounts  of  early  polar  expeditions.  The  administration  of  vege- 
table acids  and  the  salts  of  potassium  (bitartrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium), 
in  a  chemically  pure  form,  has  also  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  it  has  not 
gained  popularity. 

The  drugs  most  employed  are  the  bitters  and  tonics.  They  have  no  specific 
value,  but  are  perhaps  as  good  remedies  to  prescribe  as  any.  We  may  give  a 
decoction  of  cinchona,  oijss.  in  ^\  (gm.  10  to  150)  with  oss.  (2  c.c.)  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  5v  (20  c.c.)  of  raspberry  sirup,  or  some  preparation  of 
gentian  or  a  similar  bitter.  It  was  once  believed  that  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  mineral  acids  exerted  a  specially  favorable  influence  upon  the 
hemorrhagic  diathesis;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Certain  symptoms  may  demand  attention;  in  particular,  the  affection  of 
the  mouth  and  gums.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  cleanse  the  mouth  fre- 
quently with  disinfectants  and  mild  astringents,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassium 
or  sage  tea.  It  is  also  advisable  to  paint  the  inflamed  and  spong}^  gums  at 
short  intervals  with  tincture  of  myrrh  or  tincture  of  rhatany.  The  absorption 
of  the  ecchymoses  in  the  lower  extremities  will  be  promoted  by  cautious  mas- 
sage. Rubbing  with  linimentum  chloroformi  and  the  like  gives  relief  from  the 
pain  caused  by  the  extravasations  into  the  deeper  tissues.  In  severe  cases 
stimulants  are  often  demanded,  such  as  camphor,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Such 
complications  as  appear  may  also  demand  si)ecial  treatment. 

Convalescence  is  promoted  by  continued  attention  to  diet,  bathing,  and  the 
administration  of  iron  and  quinin. 

APPENDIX 

BARLOW'S  DISEASE 

In"  this  connection  we  desire  to  mention  briefly  a  peculiar  s)Tnptom-com- 
plex  which  has  been  classed  with  scurvy,  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  which, 
however,  we  do  not  yet  possess  any  definite  knowledge.    The  disease  is,  there- 
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fore,  usiuilly  nanied  arter  the  person  who  discovered  it  (1883),  as  Barlow's 
disease. 

Tlie  disease  has  been  seen  thus  far  in  children  alone,  and  most  often  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months;  almost  all  the  children  had  pre- 
viously shown  definite  signs  of  rickets.  There  is  little,  if  any,  fever,  but  an 
extremely  painful  swelling  of  the  bones,  particularly  of  the  epiphyses  of  the 
long  bones,  thougli  the  lower  Jaw,  cranium,  and  other  parts  may  be  involved. 
The  epiphyses  may  become  loosened,  but  the  joints  themselves  are  not  affected. 
Upon  careful  examination  it  is  found  that  tlie  swelling  is  due  to  subperiosteal 
hemorrhages. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  bones,  the  movements  of  the  ehiUl 
are  naturally  seriously  impeded.  The  child  screams  on  being  touched  and 
when  it  tries  to  move.  Finally,  the  legs  come  to  lie  almost  immobile  in  bed. 
In  association  with  these  there  may  be  other  indications  of  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  such  as  hemorrhage  into  the  skin  and  into  the  serous  membranes, 
and  hematuria.  Distinct  scorbutic  lesions  show  themselves  in  those  portions 
of  the  gums  where  the  child  has  already  cut  his  teeth.  Marked  anaemia  gen- 
erally sets  in.  In  severe  cases  the  child  acquires  a  waxy  pallor.  Such  compli- 
cations as  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  gastric  catarrh,  etc.,  may  occur. 
The  disease  usually  takes  a  chronic  course,  unless  the  only  proper  dietetic 
treatment  (vide  infra)  is  promptly  applied.  In  milder  cases,  which  are  the 
rule,  the  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  bones  are  absorbed  and  do  not  recur, 
and  after  some  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  complete  recovery  ensues.  In  more 
severe  cases,  however,  the  hemorrhages  constantly  recur,  and  the  child  some- 
times dies  finally  of  exhaustion. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  favorable,  since  we  know  that  its  cause 
is  to  be  sought  in  certain  not  yet  understood  anomalies  of  nourishment.  The 
disease  appears  only  in  children  who  are  artificially  nourished,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  are  fed  on  boiled  milk.  Consequently,  the  treatment  must 
consist,  above  all,  in  special  dietetic  measures.  Of  course,  human  milk  would 
be  best,  but  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  child  should  be  given  raw  cow's 
milk  instead  of  sterilized  boiled  milk.  Older  children  should  receive  in  addi- 
tion weak  beef  broth  or  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  raAv  meat  juice  (succus 
carnis  recente  expressus) ,  also  vegetables  (spinach,  carrots)  and  fruit  juices 
(raspberry,  lemon  [orange]  currant).  Large-sized  hemorrhages  may  require 
incision  and  the  emptying  out  of  the  blood  clot.  In  most  cases,  however, 
lead-water  compresses  and  light  massage  will  suffice.  If  loosening  of  the 
epiphyses  sets  in,  the  application  of  a  firm  bandage  becomes  necessary. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

PURPURA.     MORBUS    MACULOSUS    WERLHOFII.     PELIOSIS 

(Purpura  hemorrhagica) 

As  already  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  various  "  hemorrhagic  dis- 
eases "  are  so  intimately  related  to  one  another  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  a  rigid  categorical  division  of  them. 
59 
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From  a  clinical  standpoint  this  fact  is  tlic  all-inijiortant  one — namely,  that 
there  are  cases  in  wliich  the  foremost  sym})tom  is  the  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage.  There  are  cut-aneous  ecchymoses,  and  there  may  be  at  the 
same  time  licniorrhages  in  the  internal  organs  and  into  the  mucous  membranes. 
In  the  milder  cases  of  this  sort  these  hemorrhages  constitute  almost  the  only 
svm])tom  of  disease;  but  they  may  be  associated  with  considerable  general 
disturbance,  indicated  by  fever  and  weakness,  or  witli  certain  local  complica- 
tions. The  true  cause  of  these  diseases  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  'fhere  is 
seldom  any  evidence  of  an  exciting  cause,  and  the  disoidei'  may  attack  either 
the  well  nourished  or  the  poorly  nourished,  the  old  or  the  young,  men  or 
women.  There  is,  however,  an  indisputable  relationship  l)etween  these  diseases 
and  certain  others — namely,  scurvy,  erythema  exudativum,  and  perhaps  acute 
rheunuitism  and  endocarditis.  This  siniilarity  indicates  that  the  process  is  of 
an  infectious,  or  toxic,  character.  Such  an  assumption  promotes  greatly  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  It  is  also  said 
that  subcutaneous  injections  of  blood,  from  patients  with  morbus  maculosus 
may  cause  a  like  affection  in  rabbits  (Petrone  and  others).  In  some  few  cases 
the  weight  of  evidence  would  seem,  however,  to  point  to  an  antecedent  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  A  good  example  of  this 
is  seen  where  cutaneous  ecchymoses  occur  in  old  and  marantic  individuals 
{'peliosis  senilis).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  these  exceptional  cases  belong 
with  the  others. 

The  mildest  forms  of  the  diseases  under  discussion  are  termed  purpura. 
The  hemorrhages  are  seen  mainly  in  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  are 
apt  to  take  place  in  the  follicles.  There  may  also  be  ecchymoses  upon  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  but  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  deeper  tis- 
sues remain  intact.  A  means  of  distinguishing  purpura  from  scorbutus  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  purpura  there  are  no  hemorrhages  into  the  muscles  and  no 
lesions  of  the  gums,  although  it  should  be  confessed  that  transitional  forms 
between  the  two  occur.  The  disorder  is  called  purpura  simplex  if  the  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  constitute  the  only  symptom,  or,  at  au}-  rate,  the  only  important 
one.  These  cases  almost  invariably  terminate  in  recovery,  and  are  over  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  or  three  weeks.  Sometimes  elevations  of  the  skin  are  formed 
resembling  wheals,  and  hemorrhages  take  place  here  and  there  into  them.  This 
subvariety  has  been  called  by  soma  purpura  urticans.  It  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  purpura  simplex  and  those  cases  of  erythema  exudativum  which 
are  associated  with  hemorrhage.  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  special 
works  upon  dermatology. 

Quite  often  the  hemorrhages  are  attended  by  "  dragging  rheumatic  pains  "; 
such  cases  are  termed  purpura  rheumutica  or  rheumatic  peliosis  (Schonlein). 
There  may  also  be  constitutional  disturbance,  slight  fever,  anorexia,  and  in- 
disposition to  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  There  may  sometimes  be 
actual  arthritis,  with  an  inflammatory  effusion  into  the  joints.  The  knee  and 
other  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  are  most  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
gums  are  usually  normal ;  nor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  hemorrhage  into  the  mucous 
membranes  or  the  viscera.  These  cases  may  last  but  two  or  three  weeks. 
Often,  however,  they  are  more  tedious,  being  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
ecchymoses  and  articular  pain.    Most  of  them  get  well  at  last. 

No  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  forms  of  purpura  thus 
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far  described  and  certain  graver  cases.  These  latter  are  most  of  them  grouped 
under  the  name  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  or  its  preferable,  because  more  dis- 
tinctive, synonymn — every  purpura  being  hemorrbagic — morhus  maculosus 
WerlJiofii.  Tlie  cutaneous  ecchymoses  in  this  class  of  cases  are  usually  exten- 
sive; and,  furthermore,  we  have  hemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membranes  of 
tlie  nose,  mouth,  soft  palate,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  into  inter- 
nal organs  (the  brain  and  kidneys),  and  also  into  the  serous  membranes. 
Tbe  constitutional  disturbance  is  apt  to  be  severe.  The  condition  may  be 
distinctly  "  typhoidal."  Fever  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  in  grave  cases, 
although  sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature. 

There  are  usually  no  local  symptoms  beyond  those  already  mentioned.  In 
typical  cases  the  gums  remain  intact.  Swelling  of  one  or  more  joints  has  been 
repeatedly  observed,  as  have  also  endocarditis  and  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis. 
If  marked  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed,  suggesting  an  apoplectic  shock, 
we  may  surmise  that  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  has  taken  place.  It  should  also 
be  stated  that  marked  gastrointestinal  disturbance  may  occur.  Cases  of  this 
sort  have  been  observed  by  Henoch  in  children.  They  may  also  occur  in  adults. 
In  rare  instances  there  may  be  intestinal  ulceration,  with  perforation  and  con- 
sequent peritonitis.    The  spleen  may  undergo  acute  enlargement. 

All  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  render  distinct  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  clinical  picture,  in  severe  cases  of  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii, 
to  that  of  severe  septic  infection.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  continued 
investigation  will  deprive  morbus  maculosus  of  its  individuality  as  a  spe- 
cific form  of  disease,  and  show  that  it  is  merely  a  special  form  of  profound 
sepsis. 

The  prognosis  in  purpura  hemorrhagica  should  always  be  a  guarded  one; 
the  patient  is  in  danger  both  from  the  general  depression  and  anaemia  and 
from  certain  special  lesions.  Even  a  severe  case  may,  however,  recover.  The 
disease  sometimes  proves  very  tedious;  it  may  occupy  several  months. 

Treatment. — The  general  regimen  to  be  prescribed  is  similar  to  that  di- 
rected in  scurvy.  The  physician  must  strive  to  support  his  patient's  strength 
by  proper  nourishment.  A  great  many  internal  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended, most  of  them  on  purely  theoretic  grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  actually  exert  a  favoraljle  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  following  drugs  are  chiefly  employed :  Ergotin,  perchlorid  of  iron, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  cinchona.  If  there  be  swelling  of  the  joints  or  endo- 
carditis, we  should  advise  a  trial  of  salicylic  acid  or  antipyrin.  Such  special 
symptoms  as  demand  attention,  particularly  heart  failure,  should  be  treated 
according  to  general  principles. 


CHAPTEE    IX 

HEMOPHILIA 


Definition  and  .ffitiology. — Hemophilia  is  the  term  used  to  denote  a  pe- 
culiar constitutional  anomaly,  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous and  traumatic  hemorrhage.  The  condition  is  probably  in  every  in- 
stance  congenital,   and   is   usually   hereditary;   the   existence   of   families   of 
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"  bleeders  "  has  long  been  kno^m.  Generation  after  generation  displays  fre- 
quent eases  of  hemophilia,  both  among  the  direct  descen(hints  and  the  lateral 
braiu-hes.  BleediM's  are  very  a])t  to  have  a  numerous  piogeny.  Not  all  of  the 
children,  liowever,  fall  victims  to  the  disease.  Grandidier  has  pointed  out  two 
facts  which  are  of  interest  in  this  connection,  as  they  might  aid  in  deciding 
as  to  the  marriageability  of  certain  persons. 

If  a  man  ])i'longing  to  a  family  of  bleeders  marries  a  healthy  woman, 
neitJier  a  bleeder  herself  nor  inheriting  a  predisposition  to  hemophilia,  his 
eliihlrcn  aix'  almost  certain  to  be  healthy,  even  though  the  father  himself  be  a 
bleedi'r.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  belonging  to  a  family  of  bleeders,  even 
though  she  herself  be  healthy,  m  ill  almost  always  have  some  children  who  are 
subject  to  hemophilia.  In  other  words,  hereditary  predisposition  is  transmit- 
ted much  oftener  through  the  fenuile  than  through  the  male  members  of  the 
family.  Hemophilia  itself  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  frequent  in  the 
male  sex  than  in  the  female;  at  least  this  is  true  of  the  pronounced  cases. 
Hossli,  wlio  has  lately  published  a  very  careful  family  tree  of  bleeders  of 
Tenna  (Canton  Graubiinden),  comes  to  the  following  conclusions:  "The  in- 
heritance of  hemophilia  is  often  from  the  father,  through  the  daughter,  to 
the  grandson ;  also  from  the  mother,  throiigh  the  daughter,  to  the  grandson, 
and  most  rarely  directly  from  the  father  to  the  son."  It  is  dou1)tful  whether 
race  and  place  of  residence  are  of  setiological  importance.  So  far  as  is  known, 
hemophilia  appears  to  occur  in  all  countries,  although  it  is  fortunately  rare 
everywhere. 

[A  similar  transmission  through  the  females,  who  themselves  usually 
escape,  is  seen  in  color  blindness  and  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.] 

The  real  causes  of  hemophilia  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  can  make 
one  or  two  steps  toward  finding  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  proceed  further.  It  would  seem  that  the  bleeding  must  depend^  in  the 
tirst  place,  upon  an  abnormal  delicacy  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  predisposing 
them  to  rupture,  and,  secondly,  upon  deficient  coagulability  of  the  blood.  This 
latter  abnormality  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  hemophilia  it  is  difficult 
to  check  even  the  most  insignificant  hemorrhage.  Thus  far  all  attempts  to 
discover  any  anatomical  or  chemical  explanation  of  this  imperfect  coagulability 
have  been  vain.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  detect  any  variation  in  the  saline 
constituents  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  amount  of  albuminoids,  such  as  fibrinogen, 
that  it  contains,  or  in  its  jnorphological  elements.  And  likewise  no  anatomical 
change  in  the  vascular  walls  or  the  heart  has  yet  been  reported  which  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  disease.  Various  authorities  have  laid  stress 
upon  the  small  diameter  of  the  arteries  and  the  thinness  of  the  intima,  but 
these  conditions  may  occur  independently  of  hemophilia.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  intima  is,  to  be  sure,  often  found  in  connection  with  this  disease,  but 
it  is  doubtless  rather  a  result  of  the  coincident  anaemia  than  the  cause  of  the 
hemophilia.  The  observations  with  regard  to  the  heart  are  very  contradictory ; 
sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  very  small,  sometimes  of  normal  size,  and  again 
actually  hypertrophied. 

The  subjects  of  hemophilia  do  not  present  any  distinctive  constitutional 
peculiarities.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  are  very  apt  to  be  blonds  with  a 
delicate  white  skin,  and  superficial  and  abnormally  distended  cutaneous  veins, 
but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  a  few. 
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Clinical  History.— Hemophilia  does  not  display  equal  malignity  in  all 
cases.  If  we  have  opportunity  to  obtain  thorough  information  with  regard  to 
families  of  bleeders,  we  shall  lind  that  quite  often  rudimentary  varieties  occur 
side  by  side  with  typical  and  severe  cases.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  striking 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  even  in  them,  but  the  hemorrhage  never  assumes 
threatening  proportions.  By  perseverance  and  industry  it  is  possible  to  col- 
lect an  almost  unbroken  series  of  cases,  varying  in  degree  from  extreme  mild- 
ness to  extreme  severity.  The  following  sketch  applies  mainly  to  typical  and 
severe  cases. 

That  hemophilia  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  appears  in  earliest  infancy.  Many  cases  of  umbilical  hemor- 
rhage in  the  newborn  are  referable  to  hemophilia.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apjjly  to  all  eases.  In  Jewish  children  the  disease  may  betray  itself  for  the 
first  time  when  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  performed.  In  many  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  not  recognized  at  so  early  a  period ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  disease 
is  not  already  developed,  inasmuch  as  the  young  child  is  not  much  exposed  to 
traumatism  and  other  causes  which  naturally  occasion  hemorrhage. 

The  most  striking  sym])tom  in  a  fully  developed  case  of  hemophilia  is  the 
occurrence  of  severe  hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  the  most  insignificant  causes. 
A  slight  blow  produces  a  "  black-and-blue  spot"  such  as  is  ordinarily  seen 
only  after  a  very  violent  injury.  The  prick  of  a  pin,  a  slight  cut  on  the  finger, 
or  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  may  give  rise  in  hemophilia  to  an  obstinate  and 
alarming  hemorrhage.  Epistaxis  may  be  caused  by  blowing  the  nose,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  gums  by  brushing  the  teeth,  and  so  on.  Whether  there  is  ever 
a  perfectly  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  uncertain.  It  is  true  that  in  severe 
cases  hemorrhages  take  place  independently  of  any  visible  cause.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  (nose  and  gums),  and  in  rare 
instances  w^e  may  even  have  free  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  or 
urinary  passages.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  occurrences  are  not 
the  result  of  comparatively  insignificant  mechanical  injuries  which  escape  our 
notice.  At  any  rate  w'e  scarcely  ever  find  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  viscera  in  places  where  injury  from  external  sources  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  This  fact  constitutes  an  important  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  hemophilia  and  the  acquired  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

The  second  important  symptom  of  hemophilia  has  been  already  referred 
to ;  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  may  even  be  impossible,  to  check  by  artificial 
means  any  free  hemorrhage  which  may  occur.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
disease  so  dangerous,  and  prevents  most  patients  from  reaching  old  age.  It 
has  frequently  happened  that  an  apparently  trifling  wound  of  the  skin,  some 
insignificant  operation,  or  a  leech  bite,  or  in  women  childbirth,  has  started  up 
a  hemorrhage  which  eventually  became  fatal.  In  other  cases  the  hemorrhage 
is  finally  checked,  but  not  until  it  has  caused  profound  anjemia.  Bleeders  are 
apt  to  recover  wilh  reinarkabh;  rapidity  from  tlie  effects  of  excessive  hemor- 
rhage, yet  continually  repeated  hemorrhages  may  U'ad  lo  a  persistent  and  ])ro- 
found  ana'iiiia,  allcmh'd  Iiv  all  Ihc  syni|>(oiiis  (Icsci'ihed  in  flic  ])r(>i-eding 
cha])lcrs. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  fhe  g(>n('i-al  ('(indifion  in  b('iii(t|iliilia  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  in(livi(hial  case,  and  with  the  more  or  less  foi-tuitous  circum- 
stances which  develop  its  dormant  cliaracteristics.     If  no  special  accident  oc- 
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curs,  the  patient  iiinv  maintain  the  appearance  of  perfect  health  for  years.  In 
the  worst  cases,  howrvcr.  such  a  state  is  very  temporary,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
because  the  hemorrha<,a\s  can  l)e  so  easily  excited.  As  a  consequence  tlie  skin 
almost  always  presents  a  greater  or  less  number  of  ecchymoses,  while  hcmor- 
rliages  from  the  internal  organs  contribute  from  time  to  time  to  tlie  general 
debility  and  ana^nia.  The  manner  in  wliicli  tlie  whole  picture  of  the  disease 
may  be  dominated  by  the  two  last-mentioned  symptoms  need  not  be  further 
specified.  Certain  complications  may  occur  in  hemophilia,  but  they  are  little 
characteristic.  There  is  a  noticea1)le  tendency  to  "  rheumatic  "  inflammation 
of  the  muscles  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  wherein  is  seen  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  "hemorrhagic  diseases."  Often  there  is  an  actual  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  joints.  This  may  cause  considerable  functional  disturbance  of  the  joints, 
and  eventuate  in  anch3'losis.  Various  writers  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  neuralgia,  especially  in  the  trigeminus. 

Prognosis. — In  only  too  many  instances  the  victims  of  hemophilia  die  in 
childhood ;  in  other  cases  the  patient  attains  an  advanced  age.  A  fact  of  great 
practical  importance  is  that  often,  although  not  invariably,  hemophilia  grows 
gradually  milder  with  advancing  years.  If,  therefore,  the  patient  have  sur- 
vived the  period  of  adolescence,  Ave  may  believe  that  his  prospects  are  gradually 
improving.  The  prognosis  of  hemophilia  is  obvious.  The  amount  of  danger 
at  any  given  time  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  con- 
sequent ansemia.  The  comparative  severity  of  the  case  must  be  judged  from 
its  previous  history;  as  has  just  been  said,  the  prognosis  grows  more  favorable 
as  the  patient  grows  older. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  assumes  a  very  important  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hemophilia.  First,  children  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  or 
who  have  given  evidence  of  its  existence,  should  be  treated  with  a  view  to 
improve  their  general  constitutional  condition,  so  as  to  check  the  development 
of  the  disease  as  far  as  possible.  The  means  to  this  end  need  not  be  described 
at  length.  They  comprise  good  nourishment,  fresh  air,  cautious  endeavors  to 
harden  the  system,  baths,  and  tonics.  Secondly,  when  hemophilia  already  ex- 
ists, the  patient  should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible  from  any  mechanical 
injur}^,  such  as  might  excite  hemorrhage.  Thus,  caution  is  demanded  in  per- 
forming vaccination  and  operations. 

As  regards  direct  treatment  of  the  disease,  no  effectual  remedy  is  known. 
The  administration  of  crgotin,  acetate  of  lead,  and  similar  drugs  is  indicated, 
if  at  all,  only  when  hemorrhage  is  actually  taking  place,  and  even  then  it  is 
very  apt  to  fail.  According  to  certain  interesting,  more  recent  observations, 
the  injection  of  normal  blood  serum  [or  of  diphtheritic  serum]  seems  to  offer 
more  hope  of  success.  The  local  application  of  blood  serum  to  the  bleeding 
surface  has  also  been  tried  repeatedly  with  success.  The  description  of  the 
surgical  measures  for  the  control  of  hemorrhage  need  not  be  described  here. 
They  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  employed  when  hemorrhage  occurs 
independently  of  hemophilia. 
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CHAPTER    X 
DIABETES   MELLITUS 

Definition  and  etiology. — Under  normal  circumstances  tlie  blood  always 
contains  a  slight  amount  of  grape  sugar  (glucose^  dextrose),  which,  with  the 
greatest  variations  of 'diet,  remains  about  the  same  (0.7  to  1  per  cent)  ;  l)ut 
this  ingredient  does  not  usually  pass  over  in  appreciable  quantities  into  the 
urinary  excretion.  But  the  sugar  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  and  that 
ingested  as  such  and  absorbed  by  the  portal  vessels,  as  also  the  glycogen  formed 
from  the  proteids  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  from  the  fat,  are 
stored  up  in  the  glycogen  depots  in  the  liver  and  muscles.  From  this  glycogen 
reservoir  only  so  much  enters  the  blood  as  the  body  requires  for  muscular 
strength  and  heat.  Only  when,  for  any  reason,  this  glycogen  depot  in  the 
liver  is  defective,  either  because  it  is  overfilled  or  is  unable  to  retain  its 
glycogen  reserve,  does  grape  sugar  enter  the  blood  in  increased  amounts.  To 
get  rid  of  the  harmful  excess,  the  body  excretes  a  portion  of  the  grape  sugar 
in  the  urine.  As  a  result  of  the  abnormally  great  glyccTemia,  glycosuria  de- 
velops. This  is  seen  as  a  more  or  less  temporary  phenomenon  under  the  most 
varied  conditions.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  usually  comparatively 
slight,  and  it  soon  disappears  again.  Its  presence  does  not  imply  any  per- 
sistent abnormal  condition.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  glycosuria  or 
melituria,  in  contrast  Avith  the  peculiar  disease  which  has  for  its  chief  symp- 
tom a  persistence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  has  therefore  received  the  name 
of  diabetes  mellitus. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  of  tem- 
porary glycosuria.  It  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  however,  that  glycosuria  is 
observed  even  in  healthy  persons  after  excessive  indulgence  in  sugar.  If  a 
healthy  person  takes  at  one  time  about  7  ounces  (gm.  300)  or  more  of 
grape  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  there  will  probably  be  after  an  hour  or 
two  a  demonstral)le,  although  not  a  very  great,  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine.  This  is  the  so-called  normal  alimentary  glycosuria.  In  this  case 
the  liver  and  the  blood  are  so  overburdened  with  sugar  that  the  latter 
can  neither  be  stored  nor  oxygenated  fast  enough.  A  portion  of  the  sugar, 
therefore,  escapes  cliange,  and  is  excreted  with  the  urine.  If  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  is  given  in  divided  doses  at  intervals,  there  w^ill  be  no 
glycosuria. 

Therefore,  in  healthy  individuals,  even  after  a  most  liberal  amylaceous  diet, 
glycosuria  never  develops.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  does  not  take 
place  so  rapidly  that  an  overflooding  of  the  blood  with  sugar  is  possible.  If 
glycosuria  ai)pears  u]ion  the  administration  of  small  amounts  of  sugar  (3  to  3 
ounces  [gm.  50  to  100]),  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  morbid  alimentary 
glycosuria,  the  power  of  llic  body  to  store  and  dispose  of  sugar  being  subnor- 
mal. An  abnormal  glycosui'ia  of  this  sort  is  observed,  for  example,  not  infre- 
quently in  obese  beer  drinkers  and  in  ]iatients  with  severe  traumatic  neuroses, 
or  with  exophthalmic  goiter.  Temporary  glycosiiria  is  observed  not  infre- 
quently also  without  an  especially  liberal  sugar  ingestion  in  certain  kinds  of 
poisoning,  particularly  after  severe  poisoning  with  carbonic  oxid,  morpliin, 
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hydrocyanic  acid,  mercury,  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  curare.  Temporary  gl3'cosuria 
has  also  been  seen  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases 
— for  example,  malignant  pustule,  cholera,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  malarial  jjoisoning.  A  far  more  frequent  cause  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  Tiuis,  glycosuria  may  result  from  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  fracture  of  the  skull,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  and  after  epileptic  fits.  Glycosuria  sometimes  appears  also 
in  association  Avith  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  acromegaly  {q.  v.)  is  strikingly 
often  comj)licated  by  a  permanent  profuse  glycosuria.  It  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  -when  there  is  disease  of  the  medulla;  and  we  need  hardly  point  out  how 
close  is  the  connection  between  this  clinical  fact  and  the  famous  discovery  of 
Claude  Bernard,  -w  lio  found  that,  when  a  definite  experimental  injury  is  in- 
flicted upon  the  flooi"  ol"  the  fourth  ventricle,  glycosuria  inevitably  follows. 
This  glycosuria  is  explained  by  assuming  that,  as  a  result  of  nervous  influences 
upon  the  circulator}'  conditions  of  the  liver,  or  perhaps  also  upon  the  liver  cells 
themselves,  the  liver  discharges  its  supply  of  glycogen  into  the  blood  in  the 
form  of  grape  sugar.  The  blood  is  overwhelmed  with  the  sugar,  and  a  portion 
escapes  into  the  urine. 

In  some  other  organic  diseases,  also,  there  may  be  a  temporary  and  symp- 
tomatic glvcosuria.  Formerly,  special  attention  in  this  regard  was  directed  to 
hepatic  diseases,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  even  when  there  is  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  liver — for  example,  in  hepatic  cirrhosis — no  glycosuria 
is  observed,  even  if  the  patient  is  given  large  amounts  of  sugar  in  his  dietary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  persistent  diabetes  mellitus  and  hepatic 
cirrhosis  is  not  very  exceptional.  As  we  shall  point  out  again  later  on,  we  re- 
gard both  diseases  in  these  cases  as  coordinate  effects  of  the  same  cause,  chronic 
alcoholism.  We  shall  likewise  refer  again  to  the  relation  between  diabetes  and 
renal  disease. 

This  question  has  assumed  particular  interest  since  von  Mehring  has  dis- 
covered in  phloridzin,  a  glucosid  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  a  substance  which  causes  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
if  given  to  dogs,  ra])bits,  etc.  A  marked  glycosuria  may  be  produced  in  man 
also  by  giving  phloridzin,  without  other  disturbances  of  the  general  condition. 
In  phloridzin  diabetes  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  not  increased,  but 
diminished,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  phloridzin  glycosuria  is 
different  from  the  other  toxic  glycosurias,  in  that  it  depends  upon  a  change 
in  the  renal  epithelium,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  cells  become  permeable 
to  the  sugar  which  is  circulating  in  the  blood. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  gly- 
cosuria and  diseases  of  the  pancreas.  Minkowski  and  von  Mehring  have  made 
the  important  discovery  that  we  can  excite  severe  diabetes  in  dogs  by  extir- 
pation of  the  pancreas.  The  ligation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland,  or 
the  diversion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  into  a  fistula  leading  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  does  not  excite  diabetes,  nor  does  the  diabetes  occur  if  the  pancreas 
is  partially  and  not  wholly  extirpated.  Pancreatic  diabetes,  therefore,  implies 
a  disturbance  of  a  special  function  of  the  pancreas,  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
no  intimate  knowledge,  biit  the  abolition  of  wliieh  prevents  the  complete 
splitting  up  or  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the  normal  organism.  The  deposit  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  and  muscles  is  also  inhibited.     In  animals  without  a 
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pancreas,  even  after  a  liberal  amylaceous  diet,  only  the  slightest  traces  of 
glycogen  can  be  found  in  these  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  pancreas  in  man  (carcinoma;  pancreatic  calculi,  with  sec- 
ondary atrophy  of  the  gland)  occasion  glycosuria  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
invariably.  The  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  observed  in  many  cases  of  genuine 
diabetes  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

Finally,  we  would  briefly  refer  to  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions 
other  forms  of  sugar  besides  dextrose  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  In  preg- 
nant and  puerperal  women,  with  a  profuse  secretion  and  an  insufficient  dis- 
charge of  milk,  milk-sugar  not  infrequently  enters  the  blood,  and  then  ap- 
pears in  the  urine  (so-called  lactosuria).  Milk-sugar  gives  the  reduction 
reactions,  and  is  dextrorotatory,  but  is  not  fermented  by  yeast.  In  isolated 
cases,  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals,  pentose  (CgH^gOg)  has  also  been  found 
in  the  urine  without  simultaneous  glycosu^ria.  Pentose  likewise  gives  the 
reduction  reaction,  but  does  not  ferment  and  is  nonrotatory.  Pentosuria  is  of 
a  certain  practical  importance,  as  it  may  lead  to  confusion  with  real  diabetes. 
It  sometimes  occurs,  strange  to  say,  as  a  family  affection. 

In  contrast  with  the  temporary  phenomenon  of  glycosuria,  we  apply  the 
name  dial:)etes  mellitus  to  a  chronic  morbid  state,  in  which  a  permanent  dis- 
turbance in  the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  is  indicated  by  a  persistent 
excretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  in  which  this  anomaly  of  metabolism  is 
tlie  main  symptom  of  the  disease.  If  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  this  disease 
is  not  absolutely  persistent,  at  least  it  is  sure  to  occur  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  nutrition.  It  is  doubtful  whether  diabetes  mellitus  is  to  be  regarded 
from  an  etiological  standpoint  as  a  single,  distinct  disease.  With  regard  to 
most  of  the  "  pure "  cases,  particularly  the  severe  form  of  diabetes  which 
usually  occurs  in  youthful  individuals  without  any  demonstraljlo  cause  and 
also  without  any  primary  organic  lesion,  there  is  great  probability  in  the 
assumption  that  the  morbid  process  is  a  single  and  definite  one,  although  we 
are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  its  real  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  with  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  milder  forms  of  diabetes  mellitus,  particularly  those 
which  occur  in  middle  and  advanced  life,  there  are  probably  various  causes 
which  may  excite  the  disease,  and  which,  evidently,  in  the  end  all  have  an 
effect  upon  the  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Still,  it  must  be  emphatically 
stated  that  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  "  severe  "  and 
the  "  milder  "  forms  of  diabetes. 

Even  if  the  actual  cause  of  diabetes  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  we  are 
nevertheless  acquainted  with  certain  circumstances  which  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  These  causative  factors  are  the  following:  first,  hered- 
ity; diabetes  has  not  infrequently  been  observed  to  occur  in  several  genera- 
tions of  the  same  family,  or  in  several  brothers  and  sisters.  Other  anomalies 
of  metabolism,  such  as  gout,  the  uric-acid  diatliesis,  ol)esity,  and  arterio- 
sclerosis, are  mot  with  strikingly  often  in  families  of  diabetics.  The  disease 
may  also  occur  in  fainilies  where  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  nerv- 
ous diseases.  For  exniiipU',  we  obsei-vcd  once  in  the  same  patiiMil  the  re- 
markable combination  of  diabetes  and  progressive  muscuhir  atro])hy  of  spinal 
origin.  Second,  impro])er  mode  of  life;  by  this  is  niciint  chiefly  unsuitable 
diet,  especially  the  persistent  overindulgence  in  starchy  foods  and  sugar; 
sedentary  habits  are  also  considered  harmful,  especially  if  associated  with 
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overeating.  This  is  said  to  be  tlie  reason  why  diabetes  is  more  frequent 
among  the  wealth}'  classes,  and  why  it  is  comparatively  common  in  cor- 
pulent persons  (vide  infra).  Our  personal  observations  lead  us  to  ascribe 
to  long-continued  and  excessive  beer  drinking  (four  or  five  liters  and  more 
per  day)  an  inilnencc  upon  the  development  of  diabetes.  In  such  cases  it 
may  be  that  we  have  coml)ined  action  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  a  state  of  solution,  and  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  can,  in  our 
opinion,  be  no  mere  coincidence  that  diabetes  so  often  attacks  brewers,  inn- 
keepers, and  tlie  like,  in  Bavaria.  Furthermore,  the  complication  of  diabetes 
witli  other  results  of  chronic  alcoholism,  such  as  hepatic  cirrhosis,  chronic 
nephritis,  and  alcoholic  neuritis,  is  an  argument  for  the  correctness  of  our 
supi)osition.  The  "diabetes  of  obesity ^^  has  been  long  recognized,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  really  a  "  beer  diabetes."  Third,  taking  cold  and  getting 
wet  are  said,  in  occasional  rare  instances,  to  determine  the  appearance  of 
diabetes.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  clear  case  of  this  sort.  Fourth,  emo- 
tional disturbances,  excessive  mental  exertion,  anxiety,  and  passion,  are  some- 
times thought  to  occasion  the  disease,  and  apparently  with  some  reason.  AVe 
know  of  several  cases  of  diabetes  where  the  first  symptoms  followed  immedi- 
ately after  extreme  mental  excitement.  Fifth,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
sometimes  the  same  factors  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  possible  causes 
of  temporary  glycosuria  may  also  occasion  a  chronic  diabetes  mellitus;  thus, 
cases  of  diabetes  have  been  known  to  follow  injuries  to  the  head,  and  such 
acute  infectious  diseases  as  typhus,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fevers,  cholera,  and 
mahirial  poisoning.  Sixth,  a  few  authors  (Schmitz  and  others)  have  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  transferred  by  contagion — for  example, 
in  the  case  of  married  people.  This  interpretation  of  the  scattered  instances 
which  have  been  reported  is,  however,  at  least  open  to  doubt.  Seventh,  a 
very  important  matter  is  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  association  with,  or  as 
a  sequel  to,  certain  other  constitutional  diseases.  In  this  category  belong  the 
above-mentioned  diabetes  of  the  obese;  also  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
diabetes  and  genuine  gout  iq.v.)  ;  and  finally,  the  extremely  important  com- 
bination of  diabetes  with  general  arteriosclerosis.  That  all  these  combinations 
do  frequently  occur  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the 
connection  between  them;  often  both  conditions  may  be  the  simultaneous 
effect  of  the  same  cause — for  instance,  congenital  anomalies  of  constitution, 
unhygienic  modes  of  life,  and  alcoholism.  In  other  cases,  however,  all  these 
anomalies  of  nutrition  point  to  an  abnormal  constitutional  diathesis  as  a  com- 
mon a!tiological  factor.  It  appears  to  us  particularly  worthy  of  mention  that 
not  infrequently,  as  has  already  been  stated,  we  observe  the  occurrence  in  the 
same  family  of  such  obviously  allied  constitutional  diseases  as  obesity,  gout, 
diabetes,  and  arteriosclerosis. 

If  we  survey  all  the  facts  thus  far  known  with  regard  to  the  aetiology  of 
dialjctes,  we  feel  obliged  to  conclude,  Just  as  in  almost  all  other  constitutional 
diseases,  that  in  regard  to  the  development  of  diabetes  we  must  distinguish 
endogenous  and  exogenous  factors.  The  endogenous  relate  to  the  constitu- 
tional tendencies  which  the  patient  possesses,  perhaps  by  inheritance;  and 
the  exogenous  to  haniirul  influences  from  without,  such  as  trauma,  infection, 
and  inioxication.  The  severe  cases  of  diabetes  Avhich  seem  to  occur  abso- 
lutely spontaneously  in  young  persons,  are  mainly  of  an  endogenous  char- 
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acter,  while  in  the  milder  forms  of  later  years  the  above-mentioned  exogenous 
influences  often  play  an  important  part,  although  even  in  them  the  endog- 
enous factor  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded,  for  the  same  noxious  influence 
does  not  produce,  by  any  means,  the  same  effect  upon  all  persons. 

Diabetes  occurs  everywhere,  but  certain  countries  and  districts  seem  to  be 
particularly  liable  to  it — for  example,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Italy.  In  Germany, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Thiiringen  are  said  to  present  the  largest  relative  number 
of  cases.  We  have,  however,  seen  so  many  cases  of  diabetes  in  Bavaria,  and 
later  in  Silesia,  that  it  appears  to  us  probal)le  that  the  disease  is  pretty  nearly 
equally  distributed  all  over  Germany.  Hebrews  are  very  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. Most  cases  occur  in  patients  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
Next  in  liability  to  the  disease  come  younger  individuals,  under  thirty  and 
over  twenty  years  old.  After  the  fiftieth  year  diabetes  is  not  exceptional, 
but,  in  the  other  direction,  children  under  ten  are  very  seldom  attacked  by 
it,  although  they  are  not  absolutely  exempt.  Diabetes  in  youth  and  childhood 
is  almost  always  of  the  severer  type.  With  regard  to  sex,  males  are  much 
more  often  attacked  than  females. 

Clinical  History. — With  few  exceptions,  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitus 
come  on  slowly  and  gradually.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  merely  general 
and  indefinite,  such  as  languor,  emaciation,  weakness,  and  deficient  endur- 
ance. Sometimes  we  have  mild  nervous  disturbances,  including  headache, 
mental  depression,  wakefulness,  and  neuralgia,  and  in  still  other  cases  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  including  nausea,  eructations,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels.  At  last  the  patient's  attention  is  called  to  the  altered  character  of 
the  urine,  and  particularly  to  its  increased  amount.  He  also  notices  that 
he  is  very  thirsty,  and  tliat,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  appetite,  he  is  constantly 
growing  weaker.  Sometimes  quite  different  symptoms  first  arouse  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  diabetes ;  these  will  be  mentioned  later.  In  order  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus,  a  knowledge  of  the  abnormal  character  of 
the  urine  is  indispensable,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  our  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  of  diabetes  with  a  description  of  diabetic  urine. 

1.  Character  of  the  Urine.  Demonstration  of  Sugar. — Usually  the 
first  point  that  attracts  attention  is  the  increased  amount  of  urine.  There 
are  often  100  to  150  ounces  (3  to  5  quarts,  3,000  to  5,000  e.c.)  excreted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  amount  equals  or  exceeds  10  or  12 
quarts  (8,000  to  12,000  c.c).  Under  suitable  treatment  and  with  proper 
diet  the  amount  may,  of  course,  be  much  smaller.  In  not  very  exceptional 
cases,  mostly  of  the  milder  varieties  {ride  infra),  there  is  slig'.it.  if  any.  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  urine  {diabetes  decipiens)  ;  and  in  severe  cases  with 
initial  polpiria  we  may  often  observe  that  during  intercurrent  diseases,  and 
likewise  in  the  last  days  before  the  fatal  termination  of  tlie  disease,  tlie  daily 
amount  of  urine  diminishes. 

In  color  the  urine  is  light  yellow,  corresponding  to  its  amount.  It  often 
has  something  of  a  greenish  luie,  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  may  seem  almost 
as  colorless  as  water.  Ordinarily  the  urine  is  clear  ami  without  sediment; 
but  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time  it  may  become  cloudy,  usually  as  a  result 
of  the  abundant  development  of  fermentation  spores. 

The  odor  may  be  somewhat  aromatic,  suggesting  acetone  {ride  infra). 
Its  taste  is  said  sometimes  to  be  distinctly  sweetish.     The  reaction  is  acid. 
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and  the  acidity  of  the  urine  may  increase  on  standin^^,  hecause  of  the  alco- 
holic and  lactic-acid  fermentation  processes  which  tlie  sugar  undergoes. 

The  specific  gravity  is  almost  invariahly  greatly  increased,  as  a  result  of 
the  large  amount  of  sugar.  If  a  pale  urine  is  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  more  than  1.025,  we  may  feel  almost  certain  that  it  contains  sugar.  Speci- 
mens often  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.030  to  1.04."),  and  even  higher.  In 
excei)tional  instances  the  specific  gravity  may  fall  below  1.020.  A  specific 
gravity  below  1.020  is  exceptional,  but  one  should  never  l)e  kept  from  making 
an  examination  for  sugar  because  of  tlic  low  specific  gravity  of  the  specimen. 
We  have  ourselves  demonstrated  sugar  by  means  of  the  fermentation  test  in 
urine  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.007. 

The  diagnosis  requires  tliat  sugar  be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  sugar 
found  in  both  tlie  bl(«)d  and  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, grape  sugar  (glucose,  dextrose,  CgHjoOs).  The  amount  of  sugar  se- 
creted in  twenty-four  hours  often  reaches  0.5  to  1  pound  (gm.  200  to  500). 
Of  course  the  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  diet,  mode  of  life,  and 
treatment  of  the  patient.  The  greatest  amount  ever  known  to  be  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours  was  more  than  2\  pounds  (gm.  1,000).  The  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  varies  between  one  half  to  one  per  cent  at  the  lowest 
extreme,  and  eight  to  ten  per  cent  as  the  maximum ;  usually  it  is  about  two  to 
four  per  cent. 

The  most  important  tests  for  sugar  in  the  urine  are :  Fir^t,  Trommer's  test : 
To  urine  in  a  test-tube  sufficient  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  is  added  (say 
1  part  to  3  or  4  of  urine)  to  make  the  reaction  strongly  alkaline;  then  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  (about  1  part  of  the  salt  to  10  of  water)  is  added, 
drop  by  drop.  If  the  urine  contain  sugar,  the  hydrated  cupric  oxid,  which 
is  at  first  formed,  is  largely  dissolved,  and  usually  the  fluid  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful deep  blue  color.  AYe  ought,  properly,  to  go  on  adding  the  sulphate  of 
copper  until  the  hydrated  cupric  oxid  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  The  urine 
is  then  heated,  whereupon  the  cupric  oxid  is  reduced  and  a  yellow,  or  red- 
dish-yellow, precipitate  of  cuprous  oxid,  or  liydrated  cuprous  oxid,. is  formed. 
The  application  of  heat  should  not  be  continued  long  after  the  precipitation 
begins  to  take  place,  lest  the  test  be  obscured ;  the  reduction  will  go  on  even 
without  heat.  If  the  urine  contains  more  than  one  half  to  one  per  cent,  this 
test  is  perfectly  reliable.  If  the  reaction  be  a  doubtful  one — that  is,  if  there 
be  no  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxid,  although  the  urine  l)ecomes  yellow;  or  if 
cuprous  oxid  be  finally  precipitated  when  the  urine  cools — we  should  be 
cautious'  in  making  a  diagnosis,  as  the  urine  may  contain  substances  other  than 
sugar  capable  of  reducing  the  copper,  such  as  uric  acid,  kreatinin,  mucin,  etc. 
Second,  the  bismuth  test  (Bottger's)  :  Sodium  hydrate  or  sodium  carbonate 
is  added  to  the  urine,  and  then  a  small  pincli  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Upon 
boiling,  the  urine,  if  it  contains  sugar,  quickly  assumes  a  perfectly  black  color, 
the  oxid  being  reduced  to  bismuth  or  bisnuith  oxydul.  It  is  simpler,  and 
consequently  universally  custonuiry  at  ])resent,  to  make  the  bisiuiitli  test  by 
adding  to  the  urine  about  one  tenth  of  its  volume  of  the  following  solution 
(Nylander)  :  2  parts  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  4  parts  Rochelle  salts,  100  parts 
of  an  eight-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.  After  one  or  two  minutes' 
boiling  the  fluid  turns  lilack.  Errors  with  this  tost  are  most  apt  to  occur  if 
the  patient  has  taken  certain  drugs,  such  as  antipyrin,  salicylic  acid,  or  rhu- 
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barb.  Third,  the  potassium  test  (Moore's)  :  Potassium  h^'drate  is  added  to  the 
urine  in  the  test-tube  and  the  uppermost  hi\'er  cautiously  lieated;  if  it  con- 
tains sugar,  the  urine  quickly  assumes  a  deep  brown  color,  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  tlie  potassium  on  the  sugar,  and  this  upper  dark-colored  layer  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  clear  urine  below. 

[Fehling's  test  is  justly  a  favorite  in  this  country,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  applicable  to  the  quantitative  as  well  as  to  the  qualitative  analysis. 
The  difficulty  of  its  not  keeping  well  can  be  met  by  having  separate  bottles 
for  the  copper  and  tartrate  solutions,  and  making  the  mixture  at  the  time 
of  using  the  test.  The  Fehling's-test  pellets  put  up  by  chemists  are  con- 
venient for  the  qualitative  analysis,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  solution.] 

If  the  above-described  tests  leave  us  still  in  doubt,  there  can  be  only  a 
small  amount  of  sugar,  if  any,  present.  We  may,  however,  attain  certainty 
by  employing  the  fermentation  test  (which  causes  a  decomposition  of  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  dioxid),  or  circumpolarization  (deflection 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  by  the  grape  sugar).  Certainly  in 
no  doubtful  case  should  we  omit  to  perform  the  fermentation  test,  for  it  is 
easy  and  gives  absolutely  unambiguous  results.  Further  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  these  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  and  likewise  important  phenyl- 
hydrazin  test  of  E.  Fischer  (demonstration  of  osazone  crystals),  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar,  may  be  found  in  works  on 
medical  chemistr}'. 

Diabetic  urine  sometimes  contains  other  varieties  of  sugar  in  small 
amounts — namely,  levulose,  which  deflects  the  plane  of  polarization  toward 
the  left,  and  pentose;  these  are,  however,  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  amount  of  urea  is  usually  high.  In  the  main,  this  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  increased  ingestion  of  albumen,  but  in  severe  cases  it  may  be 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  so  imperfectly  appropriated  that  the  albumen  of 
the  body  is  broken  up  and  consequently  contributes  to  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
cretion of  nitrogen. 

^Yhether  or  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  in  severe  eases, 
and  during  diabetic  coma,  an  almormal  increase  of  the  albumen  catabolism 
(so-called  toxogenous  albumen  disintegration)  also  occurs,  is  not  positively 
determined ;  von  Noorden  and  others,  however,  think  this  probable.  Uric  acid 
is  usually  excreted  in  approximately  normal  amounts.  The  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  sulphuric  acid  usually  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  urea, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids.  The  amount  of 
sodium  chlorid  excreted  depends,  as  in  health,  merely  upon  the  amount 
ingested. 

Hallervorden  has  discovered  an  important  fact  in  regard  to  the  excretion 
of  ammonia.  In  many  cases  of  diabetes,  although  not  in  all,  it  is  much  in- 
creased:  45  to  90  gr.  (gm.  3  to  6),  or  even  more,  may  be  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Despite  this,  diabetic  urine  has  an  acid  reaction;  and,  as  Stadel- 
niann  has  shown,  the  basic  elements  are  considerably  out  of  proportion  to  the 
acids  known  to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  diabetic  urine,  since  it  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  ammonium  and  yet  has  an  acid  reaction,  must  have 
among  its  constituents  some  unusual  acid.  The  investigations  of  Minkowsky 
and  Kiilz  have  shown  that  the  acid  is  mainly  oxybutyric  acid,  or,  more  accu- 
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rately,  left  rotatory  beta-oxybutyric,  although  sometimes  still  other  acids  are 
found  in  the  urine,  particularly  volatile  fatty  acids  and  lactic  acid  (Rumpf). 
The  oxybutyric  acid  is  often  excreted  in  large  amounts,  up  to  2  or  3  ounces 
(gm.  50  to  lUU)  daily.  Together  with  this,  two  other  substances  usually  ap- 
pear in  the  urine,  which  are  derivatives  of  the  first — acetone  and  diacetic  acid. 
The  relative  amounts  of  these  three  substances  may,  to  be  sure,  greatly  vary. 
Sometimes  acetone  alone  is  found  in  the  urine;  in  other  cases,  only  acetone 
and  diacetic  acid  are  found ;  while  in  a  third  type  of  cases  all  three  "  acetone 
bodies  "  ajipear  in  the  urine.  For  a  long  time  we  were  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  tlie  acetone  bodies.  We  now  know  that  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  carbohydrates,  nor,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  from  the 
proteid  bodies,  but  from  the  fats  (fatty  acids).  Strange  to  say,  the  acetone 
bodies  appear  in  the  urine  only  when  the  carbohydrate  catabolism  is  limited. 
Where  there  is  a  sinuiltaneous  combustion  of  carholiydrates  even  an  excessive 
fat  diet  does  not  produce  any  excretion  of  acetone  bodies  ("  ketonuria "). 
During  starvation,  or  in  severe  diseases,  where  the  body  uses  up  its  own  fat 
without  the  simultaneous  administration  of  carbohydrates,  acetone  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  urine.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  severe  diabetes,  where  only 
insufficient  carbohydrate  catabolism  occurs,  and  more  fat  must  therefore  be 
burned  up.  Oxybutyric  acid  (CH3CHOHCH.COOH)  is  the  first  member 
of  the  series  of  acetone  bodies;  diacetic  acid  (CH3COCH2COOH)  and  ace- 
tone (CH3COCH3)  are  derived  from  it.  The  chemical  demonstration  of 
oxybutyric  acid  is  possible  only  in  a  laboratory.  The  other  two  bodies,  how- 
ever, can  be  easily  demonstrated,  qualitatively. 

Diacetic  acid  is  the  cause  of  the  reaction  which  was  first  demonstrated  by 
Gerhardt,  which  consists  in  the  appearance  of  a  Burgund3'-red  color  on  the 
addition  of  clilorid  of  iron.  Acetone  is  shown  by  Legal's  test:  a  few  drops 
of  fresh  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  are  mixed  v/ith  the  urine,  and 
then  sodic  hydrate  is  added.  The  urine  assumes  a  reddish  color,  which  be- 
comes purple-red  or  violet-red  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  If  there  is  no 
acetone  in  the  urine,  this  purple  color  does  not  appear  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid.  The  urine  then  becomes  yellow.  The  important  relations  of 
oxybutyric  acid  and  the  other  acetone  bodies  to  diabetic  coma  wall  be  con- 
sidered later. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  albumen  in  diabetic  urine  will  be  men- 
tioned wdien  considering  the  renal  complications. 

2.  Metabolism  in  Diabetes.  Sources  of  the  Sugar  and  Variations 
IN  its  Amount  Occasioned  by  External  Influences. — Inasmuch  as  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  diabetes, 
the  question  of  its  origin  is  all-important.  One  fact  is  indubitable — namely, 
that  the  secretion  of  sugar  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  amount  of  potential 
sugar  ingested — that  is,  upon  the  proportion  of  starches  in  the  food.  The 
amount  of  sugar  excreted  with  the  urine  increases  and  diminishes  with  the 
amount  of  starchy  food  eaten.  If  a  diabetic  patient  abstains  totally  for  any 
length  of  time  from  such  articles  of  food  as  contain  starch,  sugar  will,  in 
many  instances,  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine.  In  other  words,  the 
system  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  incapable  of  oxidizing 
sugar  into  carbonic-dioxid  gas  and  water.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  blood  of 
a  diabetic  contains  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  sugar  (0.2  to  0.5  per  cent). 
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Although  in  a  diabetic  patient  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere goes  on  as  usual,  yet  there  always  remains  a  deficit  in  the  excre- 
tion of  carbonic-dioxid  gas  and  water,  corresponding  to  that  portion  of  the 
ingested  carbohydrates  which  is  not  oxidized. 

The  oxidation  of  sugar  is  not  absolutely  nil  in  diabetes.  Kiilz  has  proved 
by  nnmerous  experiments  that  not  all  the  starch  is  excreted  in  the  form  of 
sugar.  In  severe  cases  of  diabetes  the  largest  part  of  the  ingested  sugar  is 
excreted  as  such,  unoxidized,  with  the  urine,  but  in  mild  cases  only  a  small 
portion  is  thus  excreted.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  determine  the  degree 
of  tolerance  for  carl)ohydrates  in  every  individual  case  of  diabetes;  even  in 
the  same  patient  this  tolerance  is  not  the  same  at  all  times.  Another  very 
interesting  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Kiilz.  The  diabetic  patient  has  lost 
only  the  power  of  oxidizing  that  kind  of  sugar  which  turns  tlie  plane  of  pcdari- 
zation  toward  the  right.  The  sugar  which  turns  it  toward  the  left  (levulose), 
inulin,  and  also  certain  other  related  substances,  such  as  mannite  and  inosite, 
are  broken  up  even  in  diabetic  patients  in  very  large  part,  if  not  completely, 
so  that  tlie  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  is  but  little,  if  any,  increased 
by  the  ingestion  of  these  substances.  The  different  cases  vary  in  their  rela- 
tion toward  milk  sugars. 

Yet  the  carbohydrates  are  not  the  only  source  of  the  sugar  excreted  by 
diabetic  patients.  In  many  cases,  although  not  in  all,  sugar  persists  in  the 
urine  even  when  the  patient  receives  a  dietary  absolutely  free  from  carbo- 
hydrates. In  such  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  glycogen,  or  the 
sugar  which  is  formed  out  of  it,  is  referable  to  the  albumen  of  the  food.  In 
general,  we  may  say  that  it  is  always  a  sign  of  a  severe  variety  of  diabetes  to 
have  a  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  formed  out  of  albumen,  when  carbohydrates 
are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  diet,  excreted  unoxidized ;  while  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  case  is  a  milder  one  to  have  the  sugar  vanish  from  the  urine  when  the 
patient  is  put  upon  a  diet  which  contains  little,  if  any,  carbohydrates. 

Finally,  regarding  the  question  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fat,  the 
opinions  of  the  various  investigators  are  still  divided.  It  is  certain  that 
even  with  the  most  liberal  fat  diet  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  sugar  never 
occurs  in  dial)etos.  In  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  however,  which  have  been 
put  on  an  absolutely  carbohydrate-free  diet,  sugar  is  occasionally  excreted  in 
such  abundance  that  the  proteids  would  not  suffice  as  the  sole  source  thereof. 
Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  assume  a  formation  of  the  sugar  from  fat 
(Seegen  v.  Xoorden,  Pfliiger).  Muscular  exertion  is  one  of  the  other  ex- 
ternal influences  which,  aside  from  the  nature  of  the  nourishment,  modify 
the  excretion  of  sugar  in  diabetes.  Muscular  activity  consumes  mainly  non- 
nhrogcnous  substances  (i.e.,  the  carbohydrates),  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
diabetes  that  an  increase  of  muscular  exertion,  other  things  being  equal, 
diminishes  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  There  are,  however,  interesting 
exceptions  to  this  rule  (Kiilz,  v.  ISToorden) — i.e.,  cases  where  increased  mus- 
cular exertion,  with  the  diet  remaining  the  same,  does  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  sugar  excreted,  and  where  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  muscles  are 
no  longer  able  to  work  at  the  expense  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Emotional  excitement  seems  frequently  to  increase  the  amount  of  sugar 
excreted.  Increased  external  temperature  (warm  climate),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  supposed  to  reduce  the  sugar  excretion. 
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Intercurrent  acute  febrile  diseases  may  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  sugar,  but  sometimes  there  is  no  essential  change.  Probably  the 
aUcred  diet  of  the  patient  plays  an  important  part  in  this  connection,  aUhougli 
the  modifications  of  metabolism  occasioned  by  the  high  temperature  or  by  the 
disease  itself  also  exert  some  influence.  Just  before  death  the  urine  may 
become  entirely  free  of  sugar. 

3.  Constitutional  Symptoms  in  Diabetes  Mellitus. — In  many  of  the 
mihh'r  cases  there  is  for  a  long  time  little  a]iparent  disturl)ance  of  the  general 
health.  The  ])atient  is  well  nourished,  and  suffers  little  discomfort,  except 
that  he  is  rather  easily  fatigued,  and  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  polyuria 
and  the  polydipsia. 

There  are  some  diabetics  who,  for  a  long  time,  even  with  a  decided  excre- 
tion of  sugar,  feel  subjectively  almost  entirely  well.  In  the  majority  of  the 
severer  cases  the  system  is  deeply  affected  by  the  drain  upon  it.  The  patient 
becomes  emaciated,  weak,  and  easily  exhausted,  and  at  length  there  may  be 
profound  marasmus.  Mentally  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  depressed  and  irri- 
table. The  intellectual  powers  are  not  impaired,  but  there  is  indisposition  to 
mental  effort.  The  temperature  is  normal  or  subnormal.  Fever  invariably 
indicates  some  complication. 

4.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Digestive  Organs. — We  have  already 
mentioned  the  excessive  thirst  experienced  in  diabetes.  This  may  be  a  source 
of  great  discomfort,  obliging  the  patient  to  drink  at  short  intervals,  even 
through  the  night.  The  interdependence  of  pohairia  and  polydipsia  is  not 
yet  fully  understood.  The  most  natural  view  seems  to  be  that  the  increased 
excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys  is  the  primary  factor,  and  the  increased 
thirst  secondary  thereto.  One  cause  of  the  polyuria  is  the  excretion  of  sugar, 
in  order  to  dissolve  which  a  large  amount  of  water  is  necessary,  but  certain 
factors  would  also  seem  to  be  implicated.  That  they  exert  some  influence  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  urine  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted.  A  very  large  amount  of  urine  may 
be  excreted  containing  little  or  no  sugar;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
genuine  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  where  the  amount  of  urine  is  normal,  and 
the  patient  feels  no  unusual  thirst  (diabetes  decipiens) .  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  sugar  may  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
thus  cause  thirst.  According  to  this  idea,  the  polyuria  would  be  partly  the 
result  of  the  excessive  ingestion  of  liquids.  The  abnormally  great  appetite 
in  diabetes  seems  to  be  due  to  defective  assimilation  of  the  food.  Many  pa- 
tients are  never  able  to  eat  enough.  They  have  a  longing,  in  many  cases,  for 
carbohydrates.  Occasionally  the  hunger  becomes  ravenous,  and  is  associated 
with  headache  and  a  general  sense  of  weakness,  all  these  symptoms  being 
alleviated  when  food  is  taken.  This  rule  has  rare  exceptions  in  which  the 
appetite  is  not  unusually  great,  even  though  the  case  be  severe. 

The  tongue  is  frequently  dry ;  it  is  broad  and  thick,  with  an  irregular  and 
fissured  surface,  sometimes  coated  and  sometimes  red.  The  gums  may  be 
spongy,  and  may  exhibit  a  tendency  to  bleed.  A  very  characteristic  condition 
is  necrosis  along  the  free  borders  of  the  gums,  probably  due  to  an  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  lead 
to  a  gradual  loosening  of  the  incisors,  so  that  at  last  they  drop  out.  Many 
a  case  of  diabetes  has  first  been  recognized  by  this  condition  of  the  teeth. 
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The  teeth  frequently  decay  rapidly.  The  saliva  is  invariably  found  to  give 
an  acid  reaction.  This  is  true  of  the  isolated  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland 
also,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  that  sugar  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  saliva.  In  severe  cases 
thrush  sometimes  forms  upon  the  soft  palate. 

Special  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  absent.  There  may  be  a  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  food  ingested,  but  this  has  no  jjrac- 
tical  importance.  If  disease  of  the  stomach  does  develop  (e.  g.,  chronic  gas- 
tritis) the  complication  is  an  unfavorable  one.  There  is  usually  constipation, 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  severe,  though  temporary,  diarrhea.  An  increased 
fat  content  of  the  stools  points  to  disease  of  the  pancreas  {vide  infra).  The 
liver  and  spleen  are  seldom  much  affected ;  the  liver  rarely  is  somewliat  en- 
larged. Jaundice  is  frequently  observed,  but  it  is  always  referable  to  some 
complication.    As  a  rule,  the  secretion  of  the  bile  goes  on  as  in  health. 

5.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Respiratory  Orgaxs. — In  many  cases 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  unimpaired  for  a  long  while.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  often  patients  have  a  decidedly  fruity  odor  to  the  breath  (acetone 
odor,  due  to  the  excretion  of  acetone  by  the  hmgs).  In  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  pulmonary  complications  are  very  frequent.  First  in  importance 
is  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  severe 
forms  of  diabetes  in  youth,  and  it  may  pursue  a  rapid  and  fatal  course.  The 
diagnosis  can  be  settled  by  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 
Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  pulmonary  gangrene.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
diffuse  gangrenous  process,  and  sometimes  there  are  isolated  foci  of  necrosis, 
which  become  liquid,  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  they  often  have  com- 
paratively little  odor.  The  expectoration  in  these  cases  may  be  odorless. 
Croupous  pneumonia  may  also  occur.  It  often  terminates  unfavorably,  and 
may,  as  we  have  ourselves  observed,  result  in  gangrene. 

6.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Circulatory  System. — In  many  in- 
stances the  circulatory  apparatus  presents  no  special  lesions.  The  pulse  is 
either  of  a  normal  rate  or  a  trifle  slow.  It  is  usually  soft,  although  excep- 
tionally it  may  exhibit  increased  tension.  There  is  often  distinct  evidence  of 
cardiac  weakness,  the  pulse  is  small,  intermittent,  sometimes  very  slow  (50 
or  even  40  beats  per  minute),  and  sometimes  accelerated  (100  to  120  beats 
per  minute).  There  are  shortness  of  breath,  faintness,  nausea,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  sudden  and  profound  cardiac  disturbance  occurs,  and  this  may 
occasion  speedy  death  (vide  infra,  coma).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  this  is 
usually  not  a  result  of  the  diabetes,  but  a  coexistent  phenomenon.  The  cardiac 
disturbance  occurs  particularly  in  elderly  obese  diabetics,  and  depends  upon 
a  simultaneous  coronary  and  aortic  sclerosis,  upon  alcoholic  heart  disease,  etc. 

7.  Genito-urinary  Symptoms. — Despite  the  great  demands  made  upon 
them,  the  kidneys  often  maintain  a  normal  condition.  As  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  diabetes,  the  kidneys  are  often  very 
large.  Sometimes  a  chronic  nephritis  is  developed  as  a  complication,  usually 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  urine  contains  albumen,  and  tliere  are 
redema  and  other  symptoms  of  renal  disorder.  The  cause  of  albuminuria  in 
diabetes  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  in  every  case;  sometimes  it  is  duo  io 
changes  in  the  kidneys  resulting  from  the  persistent  excretion  of  abnormal 
urinary  constituents,  which  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  renal  epithelium. 
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In  this  connection  we  must  think  partly  of  the  sugar,  and  also  perhaps  of 
the  other  suhstances,  such  as  ac-etonc,  diacetic  acid,  and  oxy))utyric  acid,  etc. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  diahetes  and  nephritis  seem  to  be  simultaneous  and 
coordinate  results  of  the  same  cause,  sucli  as  arteriosclerosis,  alcoliolism,  gout, 
etc.  This  follows  already  from  the  fact  tliat  kidney  complications  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  diabetes  of  elderly  and  obese  individuals  than  in  the 
severe  forms  that  occur  in  youth.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  complications  of  diabetes — e.  g.,  pulmonary  tuberculosis — may  promote 
the  development  of  nephritis.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  diabetes,  glyco- 
suria and  albuminuria  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  alternate  with  each  other.  If 
the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  becomes  considerable,  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  usually  undergoes  marked  diminution,  or  disappears  en- 
tirely. Severe  suppurative  pyelonephritis  also  occasionally  occurs  in  dial)etos. 
Cystitis  may  likewise  develop,  and  may  be  associated  with  fermentation  of 
the  urine  in  the  bladder  and  pneumaturia. 

Saccharine  urine  is  apt,  as  it  decomposes,  to  cause  irritation  of  the  skin. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  troublesome  pruritus  pudendi,  which  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  women.  It  may,  indeed,  be  this  symptom  which  first  directs 
attention  to  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  external  genitals  are  attacked  by 
eczema  or  furunculosis.  Men  often  suffer  from  balanitis,  with  inflammatory 
phimosis,  or  paraphimosis.  A  frequent  and  important  symptom  in  men  is 
impotence.  This  sometimes  occurs  very  early  in  the  disease,  but  it  may  after- 
wards undergo  improvement.  The  origin  of  it  is  probably  referable  to  degen- 
erative changes  in  the  nervous  system  (vide  infra).  Some  authorities  state 
that  diabetes  is  apt  to  occasion  atrophy  of  the  testicles. 

8.  Disturbances  of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — An  important  and 
not  infrequent  result  of  diabetes  is  cataract.  This  may  occasion  almost  total 
blindness.  The  cause  of  cataract  in  diabetes  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  sugar  in  the  blood  absorbed  waiter  from  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  thus  occasioned  its  opacity;  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Diabetic 
patients  are  subject  to  disturbances  of  accommodation.  Paralyses  of  the 
larger  eye  muscles  have  also  been  observed.  Eetinitis  and  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Purulent  choroiditis,  if  it 
develops,  is  probably  merely  a  chance  complication. 

None  of  the  other  special  senses  is  peculiarly  afPected  in  diabetes. 

9.  Cutaneous  Affections. — In  most  cases  the  skin  is  remarkably  dry  and 
rough.  There  may,  however,  be  abundant  perspiration.  Several  authorities 
claim  to  have  found  sugar  in  the  perspiration,  but  tliis  stateinent  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  later  investigators.  Sometimes  there  is  a  troublesome 
pruritus.  We  often  see  a  rapid  loss  of  hair  and  a  shedding  of  the  nails.  In 
many  cases  there  is  great  tendency  to  furunculosis.  This  may  be  the  first 
symptom  to  suggest  the  existence  of  diabetes.  In  tlie  later  stages  there  are 
sometimes  extensive  carbuncles,  and  multiple  phlegmonous  abscesses  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which  may  prove  fatal.  Probably  they  are  com- 
plications, like  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  diabetes. 
Occasionally  we  have  seen  a  pemphigus-like  eruption  on  the  skin.  This,  in 
one  case,  developed  into  a  localized  gangrene.  Gangrenous  processes  have  been 
repeatedly  observed,  in  particular  necrosis  of  one  or  more  toes,  which  may 
take  the  form  of  perforating  ulcer  {mat  perforant) ,  or  rarely  gangrene  of  an 
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entire  extremity.  This  ganc^rene  usually  is  due  to  arterial  sclerosis;  in  some 
cases  its  cause  is  obscure.  The  gangrene  of  the  toes  may  be  apparently  the 
first  synijitom  of  the  disease,  and  it  may  be  very  slight.  It  is  not  until  all 
therapeutic  and  operative  procedui'es  prove  unavailing  that  suspicion  is 
aroused,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  diabetes.  We  have  often  seen  cases  of  this 
sort,  wliich  usually  turn  ovit  badly,  in  obese  and  elderly  individuals. 

CEdema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  may  occur  independently  of 
nephritis.    It  is  then  probably  occasioned  by  the  cardiac  weakness. 

10.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Nervous  System. — It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  there  is  frequently  in  diabetes  a  moderate  disturbance  of  the 
whole  nervous  sj'stem,  as  indicated  by  headache,  physical  and  mental  hebe- 
tude, and  depression  of  spirits.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  nervous  com- 
plications which  are  probably  referable  to  the  irritative  or  degenerative  effects 
upon  certain  nerve  areas  of  the  abnormal  products  of  metabolism  formed  in 
diabetes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  comparatively  frequent  appearance 
of  neuralgia,  most  often  in  the  form  of  sciatica.  This  is  probably  due  to 
neuritis  of  the  nerve.  Bilateral  sciatica  may  be  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  a  very  obstinate  one.  "We  also  meet  with  occipital  neuralgia, 
facial  neuralgia,  and  lyam  resembling  hemicrania.  Sometimes,  also,  we  observe 
localized  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  peripheral  palsies.  These  are  probably 
due  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  We  have  ourselves 
seen,  in  one  case,  paralysis  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  due  to  peripheral  neuritis. 
Another  symptom  which  should  be  grouped  with  those  just  considered,  is 
one  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bouchardat — viz.,  the  comparatively  fre- 
quent abolition  of  the  patellar  reflex  in  diabetes.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  cases,  of  the  most  severe  form,  in  which  the 
knee  jerk  remained  perfectly  normal.  If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  case  in 
which  absence  of  the  knee  jerk  is  associated  with  neuritic  pains  in  the  leg,  lie 
will  understand  the  reason  for  the  term  "  diabetic  pseudo-tabes."  The  patho- 
logical basis  of  the  symptoms  just  enumerated  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to 
be  neuritic  degeneration.  In  some  few  cases  there  may  even  be  slight  changes 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  most  important  nervous  symptom  of  all  is  a  peculiar  disturbance  which 
occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  with  more  or  less  suddenness, 
and  usually  terminates  in  a  surprisingly  speedy  death.  This  strange  phe- 
nomenon was  first  thoroughly  investigated  by  Kussmaul,  although  known  long 
before.  It  is  termed  diabetic  coma.  v.  Noorden  observed  169  deaths  in 
coma  in  292  fatal  cases,  an  atnount  ('([ual  to  fifty-eight  per  cent. 

l)iabetie  coma  sometimes  develops  without  any  evident  cause.  In  otluM- 
instances  it  is  apparently  brought  on  by  violent  muscular  exertion,  mental 
excitement,  or  some  trifling  illness,  such  as  gastric  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  sore 
throat.  Frequently  certain  mild  prodromata  herald  its  onset.  There  may  be 
nausea,  headache,  pains  in  the  stomach  or  back,  a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression, 
and  general  uneasiness.  Soon  the  picture  changes.  The  patient  becomes 
peculiarly  apathetic,  somnolent,  and,  finally,  complete  loss  of  consciousness 
supervenes  (coma).  Only  exceptionally  does  a  stage  of  marked  excitement 
precede  the  development  of  coma.  (Convulsions  occur  only  very  rarely  in  true 
diabetic  coma.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  alteration  in  respiration  (dysp- 
nooic  coma)   is  very  common  and  characteristic.     The  breathing  becomes  re- 
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niarkably  deep  and  noisy.  Its  rate  may  remain  nearly  nurnial,  ur  it  may  be 
considerably  increased,  so  as  to  justify  the  term  "  diabetic  dyspnoea."  The 
patient  is  not  cyanotic.  The  ])iilso  is  usually  verv  i';i|>iil  and  small.  The 
temperature  gradually  sinks,  and  has  in  repeated  instances  fallen  to  80°  F. 
(30°  C),  or  even  lower.  P.  Krause  has  found  in  our  clinic  an  unusually 
striking  diminution  in  the  intraocular  tension  {hypulonia  hulbi).  'J'his  symp- 
tom seems  to  be  almost  constant.  An  acceptable  explanation  of  it  cannot  as 
yet  be  given.  On  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  Krause  once  found  a  remark- 
able white  border  on  the  edges  of  the  retinal  vessels.  This  white  border  is 
connected  with  the  increased  fat  content  of  the  blood.  The  blood,  on  venesec- 
tion, showed  a  very  pronounced  liptemia.  Liptemia  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  and  especially  in  coma.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  also  not  entirely  explained.  Primarily,  we  must 
think  of  an  absence,  or,  at  least,  an  inefficiency  of  the  lipolytic  ferment  (the 
so-called  lipose)  in  the  blood.  In  most  instances,  also,  the  breath  has  a  very 
noticeable  odor,  resembling  fruit  or  chloroform,  which  may  be  perceived  on 
entering  the  room.  Even  the  urine  may  have  this  same  odor,  and  it  almost 
invariably  becomes  dark  red  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chlorid,  and  gives  a 
distinct  acetone  reaction  {vide  supra). 

True  diabetic  coma  must  be  differentiated  from  the  other  infrequent  coma- 
tose conditions,  such  as  uraemia,  coma  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  apoplexy. 
True  diabetic  coma  ends,  after  it  is  once  fully  developed,  almost  without  ex- 
ception in  death.  It  usually  lasts  one  to  two  days.  Only  occasionally  do  we 
see  cases  where  a  beginning  coma  disappears. 

As  regards  the  cause  of  the  coma,  the  above-mentioned  investigations  of 
Stadelmann,  Minkowski,  and  others  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
With  the  greatest  probability  we  can  regard  dial)otic  coma  as  an  acid  intoxica- 
tion. We  have  already  learned  of  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
butyric  acid  .in  diabetes.  During  coma  Magnus-Levy  found  an  excretion  in 
the  urine  of  3.5  to  5.3  ounces  (gm.  100  to  160)  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  has 
also  found  large  quantities  in  the  organs  after  death.  These  amounts  are 
amply  sufficient  to  produce  an  acid  intoxication.  The  various  alkalies  of  the 
blood  are  neutralized  by  the  acid,  so  that  the  CO,  can  no  longer  enter  into 
combination,  and  therefore  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  body  tissues.  This 
CO2  congestion  in  the  tissues,  particularly  in  the  brain,  produces  the  phe- 
nomenon of  coma.  In  animals  similar  conditions  have  also  been  produced 
experimentally  with  other  acids.  There  is  a  corresponding  marked  decrease 
in  the  CO^  content  of  the  blood  in  diabetic  coma. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histochemistry  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. — If  we 
exclude  the  organic  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  nephritis, 
which  are  merely  complications,  the  pathological  changes  in  diabetes  are 
trifling.  Bernard's  discovery,  that  an  injury  inflicted  in  a  certain  spot  on  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  produces  glycosuria  in  animals,  has  directed  the 
attention  of  investigators  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  this  dis- 
ease. In  some  instances,  tumors,  sclerosis,  or  similar  troubles  have  been 
found  in  the  medulla  and  cerebellum;  but  in  tliose  cases  there  was  evidently  a 
symptomatic  glycosuria  and  not  an  idiopathic  diabetes  (vide  supra).  In 
idio])athic  cases  the  central  nervous  system  presents  no  striking  macroscopic 
changes.     By  means  of  the  microscope,  Frerichs  has  found  lesions  of  the 
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medulla  oblongata  in  frequent  instances.  The  minute  blood  vessels  are  widely- 
dilated;  there  are  small  capillary  hemorrhages,  some  of  a  more  recent  and 
others  of  a  more  remote  date,  and  occasionally  there  arc  microscopic  foci  of 
myelitis.  Tlie  nervous  elements  proper,  the  nerve  fibers  and  ganglion  cells, 
betray  no  alteration;  and,  as  the  changes  enumerated  are  not  invariably  pres- 
ent, their  significance  is  dubious. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  present  no  constant  alterations  of  importance. 

The  liver  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  repeated  and  careful  examina- 
tions because  of  its  well-known  part  in  the  manufacture  of  glycogen.  Yet  this 
organ  seldom  presents  any  special  abnormality.  It  is  usually  of  the  natural 
size,  and  it  may  contain  either  considerable  or  very  little  blood.  The  amount 
of  glycogen  in  the  hepatic  cells  can  be  demonstrated  with  iodin  by  a  micro- 
chemical  reaction.  It  appears  that,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  less 
glycogen  present  than  normal.  It  is  usually  found  only  in  the  cells  situated 
upon  the  periphery  of  the  lobules,  and  in  small  quantities.  In  an  extremely 
advanced  case  of  diabetes  Ehrlich  obtained,  by  means  of  a  hollow  needle,  small 
amounts  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  for  examination  during  life,  and  found 
that  glycogen  was  almost  completely  absent.  In  other  cases  the  liver  has  been 
examined  as  early  as  possible  after  death,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  glycogen. 

The  spleen  is  usually  of  normal  size.  Occasionally  it  is  atrophied,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  slightly  enlarged.    No  other  changes  in  it  have  been  observed. 

Not  a  few  cases  have  presented  a  striking  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  (Bouchar- 
dat),  a  fact  which  has  acquired  great  significance  from  Minkowsky's  discovery, 
already  mentioned,  that  glycosuria  may  come  on  after  extirpation  of  the  pan- 
creas. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  coeliac  plexus  may  also  sometimes  share 
in  the  atrophy  of  the  pancreas.  We  must  also  state,  however,  that  atrophy 
of  the  pancreas  is  not  at  all  a  constant  lesion  in  diabetes,  so  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  regard  the  disease  of  the  pancreas  as  the  special  cause  of  diabetes  in 
all  cases.  Lately  in  repeated  instances  the  pancreas  has  been  found  perfectly 
normal,  even  upon  the  most  careful  microscopic  examination.  In  the  diabetes 
of  elderly  individuals  with  arteriosclerosis,  it  is  possible  that  the  arterioscle- 
rosis of  the  pancreatic  artery  and  the  consequent  disturbances  of  that  organ 
play  a  role. 

The  kidneys  are  usually  enlarged,  from  functional  hypertrophy.  Ehrlich 
discovered  in  them  a  glycogenic  degeneration  of  the  loops  of  Henle.  The 
epithelial  cells  in  the  loops  are  enlarged,  and  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells, 
although  apparently  homogeneous,  is  found,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
iodin  in  mucilage,  to  contain  glycogen  in  flakes  and  "clumps  of  varying  size. 
How  important  this  glycogenic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  may  be  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Perhaps  the  glycogen  represents  sugar  which  has  been 
absorlaed  by  the  cells.  That  chronic  nephritis  may  complicate  diabetes  has 
already  been  mentioned.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  increased  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  blood.  It  is  usually  somewhere  between  0.3  and  0.45  per  cent  of 
sugar,  while  in  heulili  the  blood  rarely  contains  over  0.1  per  cent.  x\n  inter- 
esting fact,  discovered  by  Williamson  and  by  Bremer,  that  the  blood  of  dia- 
betics does  not,  like  normal  blood,  stain  blue  with  alkaline  methylene-bluo 
solution,  but  only  a  pale  green,  seems  to  dejK'nd  upon  this  abnormal  sugar 
content  of  the  blood,  or  possibly  also  upon  other  chemical  changes  (acidosis?). 
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'r\\v  lymph,  and  such  serous  effusions  as  are  found,  contain  sugar,  but  the 
saliva,  perspiration,  bile,  gastric  juice,  and  other  secretions  rarely  furnish  evi- 
dence of  its  existence. 

Varieties,  Course,  and  Prognosis  of  the  Disease. — The  study  of  a  large 
nuniltiT  of  rax's  of  diahi-les  will  show  great  variations  in  the  course  and  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  As  already  stated,  we  may  in  practice  distinguish  between 
mild  and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  Following  Seegen's  suggestion,  this  divi- 
sion is  usually  based  upon  the  relation  between  the  sugar  excreted  and  tlio 
character  and  amount  of  the  food  eaten.  Those  cases  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  mild  form  in  Avhich  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine  when  the 
patient  takes  food  containing  no  carbohydrates.  Some  patients  with  this 
milder  form  may  ingest  small  amounts  of  the  amylacea,  particularly  if  they 
take  a  proper  amount  of  physical  exercise  (vide  infra),  without  bringing  on 
glycosuria.  In  the  severe  form  of  diabetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excretion 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  persists  even  on  a  purely  meat  diet,  and  if  any  carbo- 
hydrates are  taken,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  and  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  as  soon  as  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  thereafter. 

In  some  cases  the  sugar  content  disappears  only  when  carbohydrates  are 
withdrawn  from  the  diet  for  a  long  time.  These  have  been  designated  as  eases 
of  "  medium  severity  "  by  Xaunyn.  There  are  altogether  between  the  mild  and 
severe  cases  all  kinds  of  transitional  types.  Of  just  as  much  practical  im])or- 
tance  as  the  excretion  of  sugar  are  the  clinical  signs  which  sometimes  indicate, 
at  the  first  glance,  that  an  individual  suffers  from  the  mild  or  the  severe  form, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  severe  cases  usually  attack  youthful  individuals;  the 
patient  loses  flesh  rapidh',  he  is  prematurely  aged,  his  face  becomes  narrow, 
and  is  apt  to  assume  a  peculiar  expression  of  quiet  melancholy;  he  is  languid 
and  feeble,  and  the  urine  presents  all  the  indications  of  diabetes  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  milder  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  ajDt  to  occur  in  later 
life,  the  patient  has  only  moderate  discomfort,  and  usually  retains  considerable 
strength  and  energy;  he  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  emaciated,  and  even  the  changes 
in  the  urine  are  so  slight  that  they  are  not  recognized  until  the  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  them.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  an  apparently 
mild  case  of  diabetes  may  become  severe.  Sometimes,  also,  the  behavior  of  the 
case  as  to  the  excretion  of  sugar  remains  like  that  of  the  mild  variety,  and  still, 
fatal  complications  occur  at  last,  such  as  coma,  necrotic  processes,  and  i)ul- 
monary  tuberculosis. 

In  general,  the  clinical  course  of  diabetes  presents  great  variations.  In  a 
few  instances  the  disease  occupies  only  a  few  weeks,  and  it  nuiy  almost  be 
termed  "  acute  diabetes."  These  cases  with  al)solutely  unfavorable  prognosis 
are  especially  observed  in  children  and  youtliful  individuals  somewhere  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  years.  We  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
such  cases  that  began  almost  suddenly,  without  demonstral)le  cause,  and  usu- 
ally after  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  ended  fatally — generally  in  diabetic 
coma.  The  majority  of  cases  of  severe  dia])etes  last  about  two  or  three  years, 
while  the  milder  forms  may  last  ten  to  twenty  years,  or  even  longer.  The 
patient's  condition  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
sugar  disappear  temporarily  from  the  urine,  and  the  patient  apparently  com- 
pletely recover,  but  sooner  or  later  the  disease  breaks  out  again.  These  cases, 
which  are  commoner  in  old  people,  have  been  called  "  intermittent  diabetes," 
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Tlie  relapse  is  often  brought  about  l)y  emotional  excitement  or  some  grave 
error  in  diet.  Again,  the  disease  may  become  apparently  stationary  and  the 
patient  enjoy  comparative  comfort  for  years. 

Different  cases  also  differ  in  the  rehitive  severity  of  particular  symptoms. 
Thus,  the  clinical  picture  presented  by  diabetes  may  be  modified  by  the  general 
constitution  of  the  patient — for  instance,  his  corj)ulence  or  emaciation;  by 
such  complications  as  diseases  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  brain,  or  syphilis  and 
gout,  and  by  maijy  other  conditions.  In  practice,  especially  in  practice  among 
the  better  classes,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  milder  forms 
of  diabetes,  in  which  sugar  is  present  in  the  urine  only  at  times,  and  not  in 
very  large  amount.  The  more  we  are  accustomed  to  examine  every  urine  for 
sugar,  the  oftener  we  find  such  cases,  as  to  the  significance  of  which  our  knowl- 
edge is  still  very  slight.  The  glycosuria  of  the  corpulent  is  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  obese  beer 
drinkers,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  patients  who  have  formerly  suffered  from 
true  gout.  The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  furuncles  and  cataract  is  note- 
worthy. We  must  also  mention  the  cases  of  diabetes  in  neurasthenics — that  is, 
cases  where  there  is  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  where  the  chief  complaint  is  of 
general  nervous  symptoms,  pressure  in  the  head,  anxiety,  a  dull  feeling,  in- 
capacity for  mental  work,  neuralgic  pains,  etc.  Finally,  we  would  point  out 
an  especial  clinical  form  of  diabetes,  in  which  glycosuria  occurs  in  patients 
with  severe  general  ai'teriosclerosis ;  usually  the  patients  are  men  in  middle  or 
advanced  life.  Not  infrequently  the  condition  seems  referable  to  long-con- 
tinued mental  excitement  or  exertion.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is 
not  large,  and  the  sugar  usually  entirely  disappears  with  appropriate  diet; 
still,  this  form  cannot  be  unqualifiedly  regarded  as  mild,  for  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  also,  the  serious  results  of  arteriosclerosis.  There  are  particularly 
apt  to  be  cardiac  symptoms  referal)le  to  arteriosclerosis  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries. In  all  these  varieties  of  diabetes  there  may  be  no  pol^'iiria  or  thirst, 
so  that  an  error  in  diagnosis  is  easy  unless  a  careful  examination  of  the 
urine  is  made. 

We  should  also  mention  the  interesting  fact,  of  which  Frerichs  reports 
some  striking  examples,  that  diabetes  mellitus  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  may 
gradually  change  into  diabetes  insipidus  (see  the  following  chapter).  The 
reverse  change  is  also  said  to  occur.  We  ourselves  have  never  seen  such  a 
transition. 

The  usual  termination  of  diabetes  is  death.  We  have  already  seen  how 
great  a  difference  there  may  be  in  the  length  of  time  preceding  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, and  in  what  various  ways  it  may  be  brought  about.  The  most  fre- 
quent immediate  causes  of  death  are  marasmus,  dial)etic  coma,  pulmonary 
consumption,  nephritis,  furunculosis,  or  the  development  of  carbuncles. 

The  question  of  the  curability  of  diabetes  is  difficult  to  answer.  A  number 
of  observations  seem  to  speak  for  the  occurrence  of  a  complete  cure,  but  this  is 
rare,  and  is  possil)le  only  in  the  mildor  cases.  It  should  also  l)e  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  we  have  said,  apparent  recovery  does  not  exclude  (be  possibility  of  a 
fresh  outl)reak  of  i]]o  disp;is(\ 

Theoretical  Discussion  of  the  Nature  of  Diabetes. — The  essential  fact  which 
demands  explanation  is  llie  excess  of  sugar  in  the  I)lood.  The  blood  of  a 
healthy  man  does  not  contain  over  0.10  per  cent  of  sugar,  while  that  of  a 
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diabetic  has  0.23  to  0.44  per  cent.  The  source  of  this  sugar  is  probably  the 
same  as  of  the  sugar  nornuilly  contained  in  the  blood.  'I'he  largest  part  of 
the  sugar  probably  conies  from  the  carbohydrates  ingested  as  food.  These  are 
changed  into  grape  sugar  partly  l)y  the  action  of  the  saliva,  but  mainly  by  the 
pancreatic  diastase.  The  grape  sugar  is  absorbed  as  such  by  the  portal  tribu- 
taries, and  carried  to  the  liver.  Here  a  large  part  is  stored  up  as  glycogen,  and 
a  small  ]nnt  is  deposited  in  the  muscles  likewise  as  glycogen.  The  liver  is  the 
main  reservoir  for  glycogen.  It  gives  this  off  to  the  muscles  in  the  form  of 
sugar  when  the  latter  require  it  for  their  work.  The  sugar  •prol)ably  enters 
the  muscle  cell  as  glycogen,  and  is  used  up  as  such  during  the  muscle  work. 
Glycogen  is  not  derived  exclusively  from  the  carbohydrates,  but  may  also  come 
from  albumen.  This  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments',  and  clinical 
experiences  with  the  severe  forms  of  diabetes  confirm  it.  The  formation  of 
sugar  from  proteid  is  also  proved  by  the  experiment  of  ]\Iehring,  in  which  he 
fed  phloridzin  to  fasting  animals  that  had  no  more  glycogen  stored  up  in  their 
bodies.  A  diabetes  developed,  and  the  excreted  sugar  could  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  disintegrated  body  proteid.  The  formation  of  glycogen  or 
sugar  from  fat  has  not  been  positively  proved,  but  is,  however,  assumed  by 
many  investigators  (vide  supra). 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  sources  of  sugar  are  the  same  in  diabetes 
as  in  health.  We  have  next  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  its  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  blood.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  sugar  present  in  that  fluid 
rapidly  undergoes  decomposition  into  other  substances.  In  health  there  is  no 
great  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  even  upon'  a  diet  extremely  rich  in  starch, 
and  it  is  possible  to  eat  large  amounts  of  sugar  (vide  supra,  page  93)  without 
any  glycosuria.  It  is  certain  that  the  diabetic  has,  either  entirely  or  in  part, 
lost  the  power  to  oxidize  carbohydrates.  This  is  demonstrated  with  certainty 
by  the  determination  of  the  so-called  respiratory  quotient — i.  e.,  the  relation 
of  the  amount  of  COg  excreted  to  that  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  administra- 
tion of  carbohydrates  does  not  raise  the  respiratory  quotient  in  diabetes,  as  it 
always  does  under  normal  conditions.  As  the  sugar  is  not  further  oxidized, 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  (glyc^mia),  and  is  excreted  as  useless  by  the  kid- 
ney. The  question  now  arises :  Upon  what  does  this  inability  to  destroy  the 
sugar  depend  ?  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  lacking  in  diabetes  a  particu- 
lar "  glycolytic  ferment,"  which  is  perhaps  furnished  to  the  blood  by  the  pan- 
creas, and  stimulates  the  decomposition  of  sugar.  But  all  attempts  to  demon- 
strate such  glycolj'tic  ferment  and  its  absence  in  diabetes  have  failed  up  to 
now.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  main  destruction  of  sugar  does  not 
take  place  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  tissues,  particularly  in  the  muscles.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  sugar  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  as  glycogen.  Now,  in 
diabetes,  there  is  always  a  striking  deficiency  of  glycogen  in  those  tissues  (the 
liver  and  muscles)  which,  imder  normal  conditions,  form  glycogen  and  store 
it  up.  We  might  therefore  explain  the  glyca?mia  of  dial)etics  by  assuming  that 
their  organs  have  lost  their  ability  to  transpose  sugar  into  glycogen,  and  to 
retain  a  part,  as  such,  in  their  cells,  and  to  destroy  the  remainder  as  needed 
(v.  Noorden).  In  this  case,  too,  tlie  action  of  a  ferment  coming  normally 
from  the  pancreas  may  be  lacking. 

As  Ave  see,  the  riddle  of  diabetes  is  still  far  from  solution.  But  the  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  are  being  constantly  narrowed  down  more  and  more,  and 
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the  direction  from  which  it  is  to  be  assumed  the  solution  will  come  (ferment 
action,  iiitenial  secri'tion)  is  gradually  becoming  more  apparent. 

Diagnosis. — For  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  indispensable  that 
sugar  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  We  have  also  to  decide  whether 
the  condition  be  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  one,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
Ave  have  to  deal  with  mere  glycosuria  {vide  supra)  or  genuine  diabetes  mellitus. 
This  point  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  symptoms  and  general  course 
of  the  disease. 

Diabetes  often  exists  for  some  time  unsuspected  even  by  the.  physician.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  to  name  over  the  symptoms  which  may  be  the  first  to 
attract  the  patient's  attention,  and  which  should  therefore  always  suggest  to  a 
physician  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  diabetes.  They  are  (1)  languor 
and  debility;  (2)  f urunculosis ;  (3)  pruritus  pudendi  in  women,  balanitis  in 
men;  (4)  cataract;  (5)  sciatica,  especially  if  bilateral;  ((>)  impotence.  \Ye 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all  cases  when 
complaint  is  made  of  indefinite  symptoms,  which  cannot  bo  explained  without 
further  evidence,  especially  if  the  patient  is  fat  or  nervous,  and  also  if  he  is 
elderly  and  shows  signs  of  arteriosclerosis.  We  should  furthermore  never  limit 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  a  single  specimen  of  urine. 

If  symptoms  similar  to  those  just  enumerated  lead  to  an  examination  of 
the  urine,  and  the  result  of  this  is  ambiguous,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  pa- 
tient partake  of  a  meal  rich  in  starchy  elements,  and  to  examine  the  urine 
thereafter,  preferably  by  means  of  the  fermentation  test.  If  even  then  no 
sugar  is  found,  diabetes  docs  not  exist. 

Treatment. — Medical  science  does  not  possess  the  power  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  can  greatly  benefit  the  patient  both  by  alleviating  his  symptoms 
and  by  shielding  him,  at  least  for  the  time,  from  many  of  the  secondary 
effects. 

The  therapy  of  diabetes  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  dietetic  one.  We 
will  have  to  offer  the  body  not  only  a  substitute  for  the  loss  of  sugar  combus- 
tion with  its  consequent  diminution  in  energy,  but  also  to  reduce  the  abnor- 
mally high  sugar  content  of  the  blood  and  the  glycosuria.  For  the  pronounced 
glycaemia  is  certainly  not  without  effect  upon  the  tissues,  and  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  also  lead  to  undesirable  sequela^,  such  as  pruritus 
and  balanitis.  We  must  warn  against  the  one-sided  conclusion  that  we  ac- 
complish our  whole  duty  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
urine  to  a  minimum.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  should  invariably 
be  considered.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  diabetic  patient  whose  strength 
is  well  maintained  is  better  off,  even  if  there  is  considerable  sugar  in  his  iirine, 
than  one  whose  urine  contains  less  sugar,  but  who  yet  is  daily  growing 
weaker. 

The  first  problem  that  a  physician  has  to  solve  in  treating  a  diabetic  is  to 
find  that  diet  witb  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  glycosuria  is  reduced  as  nuich 
as  possible,  and  with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  tlie  patient  feels  at 
his  l)est  and  his  nutrition  suffers  the  least.  The  ])rob1ein  must  be  met  in  each 
separate  case  according  to  the  iiulividual  circumstances.  For  it  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  an  entirely  different  diet  is  suitable  for  the  obese  diabetic  than 
for  the  emaciated  one.  Furlherinore,  the  variety  and  degree  of  metabolic  dis- 
turbance certainly  vary  in  the  different  cases,  so  that  each  patient  must  really 
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Ijf  the  object  of  spc'fial  study.  Such  an  exact  individual  examination  is  hard 
to  carry  out  in  private  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
observe  every  diabetic,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  a  clinic  or  a  good  sanatorium, 
carefully  to  control  the  amount  of  food  and  the  excretion  of  sugar,  etc.,  and 
from  this  to  prescribe  the  diet  that  must  be  kept. 

The  establishment  of  the  dietary  rules  for  diabetics  is  best  begun  by  de- 
termining what  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  there  may  be  in  each  particular 
case.  The  principle  of  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes  does  not  consist  in  the 
simple  withdrawal  of  all  carbohydrates,  l)ut  rather  in  allowing  each  patient 
as  much  of  such  substances  as  his  bod}'  is  in  a  condition  to  appropriate.  This 
amount  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  patient  at  dif- 
ferent times.  We  must  first  determine  whether  the  case  belongs  to  the  severe 
or  the  mild  type,  as  above  defined — that  is,  whether  sugar  entirely  disappears 
from  the  urine  if  no  carbohydrates  whatever  are  allowed.  If  it  does — that 
is,  if  we  are  dealing  with  the  milder  form  of  diabetes — we  then  proceed,  after 
the  urine  has  been  freed  from  sugar,  to  give  gradually  increasing  amounts  of 
carbohydrates,  at  the  same  time  examining  the  urine  every  day  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  starch  ingested  is  completely  oxidized  in  the  blood.  The  more 
carbohydrates  that  can  be  allowed  without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  the  more  favorable  the  case.  When  we  have  in  this  manner  measured 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  utilize  carbohydrates,  the  patient  is  kept  for  a 
considerable  time  upon  such  food  as  his  system  can  manage  completely  to 
appropriate.  The  experience  of  physicians  has  shown  that  this  sort  of  limita- 
tion of  the  carbohydrates  may  have  a  permanent  beneficial  influence,  inas- 
much as  after  the  patient  has  adhered  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  diet  which 
keeps  the  urine  free  from  sugar,  the  tolerance  of  the  system  for  carbohydrates 
increases.  We  may,  therefore,  try  gradually  to  make  some  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates,  and  we  shall  not  infrequently  find  that  after  per- 
sistence in  such  a  diet  for  a  considerable  time,  the  patient  will  bear  more 
carbohydrates  without  the  return  of  glycosuria.  Thus,  guided  by  constant 
examinations  of  the  urine,  we  can  easily  prescribe  the  correct  diet  for  the  indi- 
vidual patient. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  severe  form  of  diabetes — that  is,  if  sugar  is 
still  excreted  in  the  urine,  even  when  the  diet  consists  exclusively  of  meat  and 
fat — we  may  try  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  carbohydrates  completely  for  a 
considerable  time.  Many  physicians  (Cantani,  Naunyn,  and  others)  have 
observed  that  an  absolutely  strict  diet  of  this  sort,  excluding  all  carbohydrates, 
may  have  a  very  favorable  therapeutic  effect,  so  that  finally  the  patient  will 
regain  a  certain  tolerance  for  carbohydrates;  but  it  is  precisely  in  these 
severe  cases  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  improper  to  be  guided  too  much  by  gen- 
eral rules.  We  should  consider  not  only  the  character  of  the  urine,  but  the 
condition  of  the  individual  in  other  respects — his  subjective  sensations,  his 
weight,  and  his  strength.  Many  of  these  severe  cases  undoubtedly  feel  better 
when  they  are  allowed  a  moderate  amount  of  carbohydrates  than  when  they 
are  on  a  purely  nitrogenous  and  fatty  diet,  despite  the  somewhat  greater 
amount  of  sugar  excreted.  Particularly  when  the  appearance  of  acetone, 
diacetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  the  like  in  the  urine,  suggests  a  considerable 
destruction  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  an  impending  diabetic 
coma,  practical  experience  has  shown  that  we  should,  under  no  conditions. 
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insist  upon  a  too  strictly  nitrogenous  diet,  but  sliould  try,  by  tbe  cautious  ad- 
ministration of  carbohydrates,  to  improve  the  general  state  and  avert  the 
danger  of  coma. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  make  up 
for  the  diminution  in  carbohydrates  by  giving  other  food  which  does  not  con- 
tain nitrogen.  The  most  natural  thing,  certainl}-,  is  to  allow  an  abundance 
of  fat  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbohydrates,  and  practical  experience  is,  as 
regards  this  matter,  in  entire  unison  with  theory.  Fat  is  well  borne  by  most 
diabetics,  and  it  may  be  allowed  in  the  form  of  butter,  cream,  salad  oil,  and 
the  like.  It  should  be  particularly  recommended  to  emaciated  patients,  if 
they  can  digest  it.  Sometimes  cod-liver  oil  may  be  prescribed  for  a  time.  It 
is  just  in  the  administration  of  fat  to  diabetics  that  we  must  carefully  indi- 
vidualize. First  of  all,  we  must  take  great  care  that  no  digestive  disturb- 
ances develop,  and  it  is  self-understood  that  in  well-nourished,  or  even  obese 
diabetics,  a  too  liberal  fat  administration  is  parti}'  unnecessary  and  partly 
harmful.  In  these  cases  we  must  try  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  body 
fat.  Anyway,  an  urgent  warning  must  be  sounded  against  unintelligent  over- 
feeding in  diabetes.  This  also  applies  to  the  administration  of  proteids.  The 
profuse  meat  rations,  which  were  formerly  sometimes  in  vogue,  are  by  no 
means  advantageous  for  diabetic  patients.  The  entire 'dietary  for  a  diabetic 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  excretion  of  sugar  is  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  without  a  simultaneous  development  of  ketonuria.  The  pa- 
tient at  the  same  time  should  feel  as  well  and  as  energetic  as  possible,  and 
maintain  his  average  body  weight.  As  to  liquids,  water  in  the  form  of  the 
alkaline  mineral  waters  or  simple  tea  may  be  permitted,  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  patient.  Alcoholic  drinks  should,  in  general,  be  very  much 
restricted.  Alcohol  does  not  come  into  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
tissue  economy.  Small  amounts  of  wine  may  occasionally  be  permitted,  but 
the  use  of  large  amounts,  which  might  be  considered  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  body  tissues,  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  the  toxic 
action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  life  of  the  cells  is  to  be  feared.  Beer  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  likewise  champagne. 

With  a  view  of  aiding  the  phj'sician  in  preparing  a  bill  of  fare  for  his  in- 
dividual cases,  we  append  a  list  of  the  separate  foods  which  are  available  for 
the  nourishment  of  diabetic  patients :  1.  A  diet  which  contains  almost  no 
carbohydrates  would  be  as  follows:  On  waking,  tea  or  coffee  with  cream,  but 
no  sugar;  for  breakfast,  eggs,  ham,  cold  meat;  at  noon,  broth,  not  thickened, 
fish  with  butter,  meat  with  greens  or  salad;  for  supper,  tea,  eggs,  cold  meat, 
cheese;  in  addition  the  patient  may  drink  water  or  a  moderate  amount  of 
claret.  The  following  articles  are  almost  absolutely  devoid  of  carbohydrates: 
all  sorts  of  meat,  ham,  smoked  meat,  tongue,  all  sorts  of  fish,  crabs,  caviare, 
oysters,  sardines,  eggs,  green-colored  vegetables,  lettuce,  endives,  cress,  as- 
paragus, cauliflower,  spinach,  cucumbers,  red  and  white  cabbage,  string  beans 
wlicii  Vdutig,  sonvl.  Of  course,  if  these  are  boiled,  only  Itutior  can  be  added, 
or  meat,  but  no  cereal.  Other  articles  of  this  class  are  all  sorts  of  clieese; 
sucli  fatty  foods  as  butter,  olive  oil,  and  cream;  meat  broths,  artificial  meat 
peptone,  meat  extract,  somatose,  mineral  waters,  and  light  claret,  'i.  Articles 
which  contain  a  small  amount  of  carbohyd rates,  and  whicli,  therefore,  may 
be  allowed  in  moderate  amounts  if  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  for 
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carbohydrates  {vide  supra)  :  rusks,  rye  bread,  milk,  eocoa,  turnips,  kohl  rabi, 
radishes,  nuts,  sour  fruits — such  as  apples,  currants,  and  cherries.  3.  Articles 
whicli  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrates,  and  are  therefore  to  be  pro- 
hibited or  allowed  sparingly,  according  to  individual  circumstances:  all  sweet 
dishes,  cake,  honey,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  rice,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  sago,  sweet 
fruits,  sweet  wines,  and  beer. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  the  diet  list  must  not  be  constructed  merely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food  substances.  For, 
as  recent  experiences  have  frequently  shown,  the  carbohydrates  in  the  vari- 
ous food  stuffs  have  not  all  the  same  action,  and  furthermore,  there  are  often 
striking  individual  differences  in  the  effect  of  the  same  carbohydrate  upon 
various  patients.  Milk,  particularly,  is  a  very  useful  food  for  many  diabetics, 
since  milk  sugar  is  obviously  better  utilized  by  many  patients  than  grape 
sugar.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  all  cases.  Again,  v.  Noorden  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  oatmeal  is  very  well  borne  by  many  diabetics.  In 
the  oatmeal  treatment  of  v.  Xoorden,  the  patient  receives  8  ounces  (gm.  250) 
of  oatmeal  in  the  form  of  soup  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  besides  about  6.5 
ounces  (gm.  200)  of  butter,  and  5  to  8  eggs  or  3  ounces  (gm.  100)  of  vege- 
table albumen  (no  meat !).  With  this  diet,  which  may  be  alternated  with  some 
other  strict  dietary  regimen,  many  diabetics  lose  their  sugar  with  surprising 
rapidity.  In  other  cases  the  oatmeal  cure  fails  absolutely,  and  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  say  upon  what  these  differences  in  result  depend.  Eice  which  has  been 
cooked  a  long  time  (three  hours)  is  also  sometimes  better  borne  than  other 
carbohydrates.  This  also  applies  to  certain  fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries, 
and  strawberries.  Briefly,  we  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  dietary 
regulations  which  will  apply  to  all  diabetics.  In  general,  treatment  must  al- 
ways be  begun  with  a  very  strict  diet,  and  then,  while  still  keeping  tlie  gen- 
eral condition  and  the  state  of  the  urine  under  consideration,  some  carbo- 
hydrates may  be  gradually  permitted.  In  the  milder  cases  it  is  often 
desirable  to  prescribe  a  strict  diet  for  a  period  of  one  half  to  one  week  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  weeks.  Between  these  periods  the 
patients  may  be  permitted  greater  freedom.  That,  on  the  appearance  of 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  the  diet  must  not  be  too  restricted,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

Besides  the  diet,  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  application  of  general  physical 
and  dietetic  remedies  is  of  great  importance.  The  proper  regulation  of  the 
mode  of  life,  the  avoidance  of  mental  excitement  and  overexertion  are  of  im- 
portance. Tlie  degree  of  exercise  must  also  be  carefully  prescribed.  Strong, 
well-nourished  diabetics  may  walk,  undertake  easy  mountain  climbs,  do  gym- 
nastics, swim,  row,  etc.  Thin,  weak  patients  require  rest  (fresh-air  rest 
cures).  Certain  external  physical  measures  which  stimulate  metabolism  may 
have  the  most  beneficial  effect.  These  are  baths  (salt,  COg,  and  electric), 
rubbings,  careful  douches,  massage,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
strong  patients,  also  careful  sweat  cures  (electric-light  baths).  The  constitu- 
tional effect  of  climate  (air,  sun,  warmth)  must  also  not  be  underestimated. 
Some  patients  profit  very  nuich  from  a  tri])  to  the  mountains  or  seashore,  or  a  ■ 
winter's  stay  in  the  south.  Finally,  strict  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
toilet  of  the  mouth,  to  prevent  the  teetli  from  becoming  carious. 

The  hardest  thing  for  diabetics  to  do  without  is  bread.     Every  physician 
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who  has  had  much  experience  with  diabetic  patients  can  relate  experiences  of 
the  cunning  of  patients  in  satisfying  their  vmconquerable  longing  for  this 
forbidden  article  by  the  employment  of  underband  means.  Hence  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  special  sorts  of  Ijread  for  diabetic  pa- 
tients poor  in  carbohydrates.  Most  of  these  preparations,  bowevcr,  tlie  patients 
do  not  like.  Chiefly  to  be  recommended  are  gluten  bread  and  aleuronat  bread. 
Finally,  it  is  well  to  employ  a  saccharin  to  sweeten  food  and  drink,  particu- 
larly tea  and  coffee,  provided  the  saccharin  does  not  produce  dyspepsia  and 
also  proves  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

Of  internal  remedies  in  general,  no  great  influence  upon  the  disease  is  to 
be  expected.  Nevertheless,  occasional  use  of  them  may  Ije  made.  Opium 
should  be  named  first.  One  good  effect  of  opium  is  that  it  lessens' the  annoy- 
ing thirst.  It  sometimes  also  causes  decided  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
urine  and  sugar  excreted.  It  is  further  indicated  when  there  is  general  rest- 
lessness or  sleeplessness.  It  is  often  well  borne  by  diabetic  patients,  even  in 
large  doses.  A  patient  sometimes  can  take  4  to  8  gr.  (gm.  0.25  to  0.5),  or 
even  more,  of  o])ium  in  twenty-four  hours  without  any  bad  effects.  We  have 
repeatedly  administered  to  patients  with  a  severe  form  of  dial)etes,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  from  60  to  100  drops  of  laudanum,  divided  into  tliree  doses  daily, 
with  apparently  the  best  results.  It  should  be  especially  noted  that  the 
bowels  were  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  drug.  It  is  deserving  of  mention  that 
the  alkaloids  of  opium,  such  as  morphin  and  qodein,  possess  much  less  value 
than  opium  itself.  In  addition  to  opium,  aspirin  in  doses  of  gr.  xxijss.  to  xxx 
(gm.  1.5  to  2)  daily,  is  worth  a  trial  occasionally,  since  it  apparently  dimin- 
ishes the  output  of  sugar  in  some  cases. 

The  alkaline  mineral  waters  have  gained  the  greatest  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes.  Hundreds  of  patients  visit  Carlsbad,  Neuenahr,  and 
Vichy  every  year,  to  return  much  benefited.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  not  merely  the  waters  which  produce  these  beneficial  changes. 
Other  factors  are  also  important,  in  particular  the  regimen,  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  household  and  business.  Why  the  alkalies 
should  act  favorably  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  neutralize 
the  abnormal  acids  in  the  organism.  Griesinger,  and  later  Kiilz,  as  well  as 
others,  have  made  careful  comparisons  of  the  amounts  of  sugar  excreted  under 
like  circumstances,  with  and  without  the  ingestion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
of  Carlsbad  water  and  similar  substances,  and  for  the  most,  part  liave  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  benefit  from  these  remedies.  Practical  experience, 
however,  shows  the  value  of  these  alkaline  waters ;  and  the  use  of  the  alxne- 
mentioned  resorts  is  to  be  recommended,  provided  the  patient  is  comparatively 
vigorous  and  fit  for  travel,  although  his  expectations  should  not  be  raised  to 
too  high  a  pitch.  Obese  persons  with  diabetes  of  a  mild  degree  are  best  suited 
for  a  course  of  waters  at  Carlsbad,  Neuenahr,  etc. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  mention  now  all  the  other  numerous  reme- 
dies that  have  been  recommended  by  individual  physicians.  Not  one  of  them 
has  gained  for  itself  universal  recognition.  We  thei'efore  merely  briefly  refer 
to  a  few  "  specifics  "  which  have  lately  appeared,  and  whose  fame  is  being 
fostered  more  particularly  by  the  unscrupulous  advertisements  of  so-called 
"medical  institutions."  Such  are  syzygium  jand)olaiuini,  dioeat,  glycosolvoh 
antimellin,  etc.     Upon  more  careful  investigation,  the  most  of  these  renie- 
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dies  have  proved  to  he  without  any  virtue.  I'lu'ir  apparent  good  eirect  depends 
mainly  upon  the  rational  diet  whieli  is  maintained  at  tlie  same  tinie.  A  di- 
rectly favoral)le  action  u])on  the  out])ut  of  sugar  can  he  ohserved,  however, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  with  syzygium  jandjolainini. 

In  impending  ccnia  we  siu)uld  al)ove  all  try  the  administration  of  the 
alkalies.  The  patient  should  receive  5v  to  f)j  (gm.  20  to  30)  of  bicarhonate 
of  soda  daily,  just  as  soon  as  a  chlorid-of-iron  reaction  appears  in  the  urine. 
With  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  coma,  the  dose  is  to  he  still  further  in- 
creased. The  drug  is  to  be  given  per  rectum,  or,  where  possible,  intravenously 
in  three-  to  five-per-cent  solution.  It  is  inadvisable  to  give  it  subcutaneously, 
as  gangrene  of  the  skin  is  apt  to  follow.  When  coma  is  fully  developed  there 
is  usually  no  hope  of  rescue.  The  complications  of  diabetes,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, cutaneous  affections,  etc.,  necessitate  special  treatment  along  the  cus- 
tomary lines. 


CHAPTEK    XI 
DIABETES    INSIPIDUS 

Definition  and  .etiology. — In  the  preceding  chapter  a  distinction  was 
drawn  l)etween  diabetes  mellitus  and  the  symptomatic  condition  termed  glyco- 
suria. There  is  a  similar  distinction  to  be  made  between  diabetes  insipidus 
and  polyuria.  Polyuria  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  urine,  and  mainly  in 
the  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  symptom  which  may  be 
produced  in  many  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  water,  or  of  the  absorption  of 
serous  effusions ;  it  also  occurs  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  espe- 
cially of  the  medulla  and  cerebellum;  it  is  occasionally  seen,  as  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe,  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  is  a  not  very  in- 
frequent phenomenon  in  hysteria.  Large  amoimts  of  urine  are  also  secreted 
in  certain  renal  diseases  (interstitial  nephritis  and  amyloid  degeneration), 
and  often  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
or  ofter  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  called  diuretics. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  which  may  develop  idio- 
pathically  in  persons  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.  Its  {etiology  is  unknown. 
It  occasioTuilly  seems  to  be  excited  by  emotional  disturbance,  concussion  or 
other  injury  of  the  brain,  or  some  previous  acute  disease,  such  as  typhoid 
or  typhus  fever,  lUtdarial  poisoning,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  dis- 
ease sometimes  appears  in  the  syphilitic,  and  it  may,  therefore,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  due  to  syphilis.  Patients  frequently  state  that  tlieir  symptoms 
began  immediately  after  drinking  a  very  large  amount  of  some  fluid,  as  on 
a  very  hot  day  or  after  a  long  march.  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
disease  appeal's  to  be  hereditary,  or  to  attack  members  of  the  same  family. 
A  distinction  should  be  made  between  genuine  diabetes  insipidus  and  those 
cases  in  which  the  primary  symptom  is  not  pol^airia,  Init  an  abnormal  thirst, 
polydipsia,  so  that  the  polyuria  is  merely  a  result  of  di'inking  so  much  water. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  polydipsia  is  undoubtedly  a  hysterical  symptom 
(see  the  chapter  on  Hysteria), 
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The  true  nature  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  The 
view  which  seems  most  probable  of  any  is,  that  some  nervous  disturbance  is 
its  direct  cause.  In  support  of  this,  we  have  the  appearance  of  a  "sympto- 
matic' diabetes  insij)idus  "  in  connection  with  oi-ganic  disease  of  the  brain 
(vide  siipni),  and  the  fact  that  polyuria  may  he  artificially  excited  by  injury 
to  a  definite  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  by  section  of  the  vagus 
nerve.  Diabetes  insipidus  presents  a  most  striking  analogy  to  diabetes  mellitus. 
Tliis  is  shown  both  by  tiie  similarity  in  aetiology  and  symptomatology,  and 
still  more  by  the  fact  that  occasionally  one  disease  merges  into  the  other. 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  a  disease  of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  and  is  de- 
cidedly less  often  seen  than  diabetes  mellitus.  Most  patients  are  youthful 
or  middle-aged.  Genuine  diabetes  insipidus  has  also  been  observed  in  chil- 
dren, perhaps  in  connection  with  hereditary  syphilis.  The  male  sex  is  some- 
what more  lialjle  to  the  disease  than  the  female. 

Clinical  History. — Diabetes  insipidus  may  be  developed  gradually  or  with 
considerable  abruptness;  the  latter  case  is  especially  frequent  when  there  is 
some  definite  cause,  such  as  the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  liquid,  or  trau- 
matism. 

The  essential  and  characteristic  symptom  is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
urine.  This  is  usually  very  considerable.  Often  8  or  10  quarts  (8,000  to 
10,000  c.c.)  are  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  cases  have  even  been 
reported  where  the  amount  reached  the  almost  incredible  volume  of  30  to 
40  quarts  (liters).  If  a  healthy  person  and  a  sufferer  from  diabetes  insipidus 
are  each  given  the  same  amount  of  water  in  food  and  drink,  the  sick  man  will 
excrete  more  urine  than  the  healthy.  In  color  the  urine  is  very  pale,  and  some- 
times almost  like  w^ater.  The  specific  gravity  is  very  low,  being  usually  1.004 
to  1.002,  or  even  1.001.   The  reaction  is  slightly  acid,  sometimes  almost  neutral. 

The  percentage  of  solid  constituents  in  the  urine  is,  of  course,  trifling. 
The  total  amount  of  solids,  however,  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  ingesta, 
or  indeed  is  even  somewhat  above  normal.  The  amount  of  urea,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  increased,  but  it  has  also  been  stated  that  other  constituents  of 
the  urine  have  been  excreted  in  abnormally  large  amounts — namely,  plios- 
phoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  kreatinin.  Inosite  has  been  found  in 
the  urine  hy  Strauss  and  otlier  o1)servers,  so  that  it  has  even  been  proposed 
to  give  diabetes  insipidus  the  name  of  "  diabetes  inositus,"  in  distinction  from 
diabetes  mellitus.  Inosite  is  not  invariably  present,  however,  in  the  urine  of 
diabetes  insipidus.  In  cases  of  true  diabetes  insi])idus,  alltuiiiinui'ia  is  ex- 
tremely exceptional. 

Another  important  symptom  is  the  excessive  thirst.  To  make  uji  for  the 
loss  of  water  hy  way  of  the  kidneys  the  patient  is  obliged  to  drink  great 
quantities  of  liquid,  and,  indeed,  it  is  always  found  that  the  amount  of  water 
ingested,  in  the  way  of  drink  and  solid  food,  somewhat  exceeds  the  total  vol- 
ume of  urine  excreted.  Despite  this,  the  tongue  is  usually  dry,  as  is  also  the 
skin,  the  insensible  perspiration  being  considerably  below  the  normal  amount. 
The  furunculosis  seen  in  dialietes  mellitus  is  exceptional  in  diabetes  insipidus. 
The  same  is  true  of  pruritus,  balanitis,  etc.  Occasionally  profuse  salivation 
has  been  associated  with  the  disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  vai'ious  internal  organs  are  few.  Cataract  has 
been  occasionally  observed,  but  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  diabetes  mel- 
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lilus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  puliiiunary  tuberculosis.  In  most  cases  the 
appetite  is  not  excessive.  "J'ho  bowels  are  regular  or  slightly  constipated. 
There  is  seklom  much  gastrointestinal  disturbance,  unless  from  some  chance 
complication.     The  sexual  functions  are  usually  unimpaired. 

The  general  health  is  consideral)ly  affected  in  cases  of  any  severity.  The 
patient  becomes  emaciated,  languid,  and  feeble,  and  has  no  inclination  to  men- 
tal or  physical  exertion.  Sleep  is  often  disturbed,  and  the  mind  depressed. 
The  temperature  is  normal,  or  even  a  trifle  below  normal,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  large  amount  of  cold  water  drunk. 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  a  very  chronic  disease.  If  there  is  no  serious  compli- 
cation it  may  last  for  decades,  yet  there  are  cases  that  run  a  more  rapid  and 
unfavorable  course.  Sometimes  there  are  considerable  vicissitudes  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  in  part  dependent  upon  external  circumstances  and 
in  part  apparently  spontaneous.  In  case  some  intercurrent  acute  disease  de- 
velops there  may  be,  during  its  continuance,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine  excreted. 

The  termination  is  usually  unfavorable.  Recovery  is  extremely  rare.  In 
the  more  fortunate  cases  the  condition  finally  becomes  stationary,  and  the 
patient  attains  to  advanced  years.  Sometimes,  however,  death  occurs  more 
prematurely,  being  usually  hastened  by  phthisis  or  some  similar  complication. 

Weil  has  lately  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease  the  results  of 
an  accurate  study  of  its  hereditary  and  apparently  congenital  variety.  He 
narrates  the  history  of  a  family  in  which  marked  polyuria  and  corresponding 
polydipsia  appeared  in  numerous  members  for  several  generations.  These 
persons  all  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  this  exception ;  and  most  of  them 
attained  old  age.  We  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  radically  different  from  the  ordinary  acquired  variety.  Perhaps 
its  true  cause  is  an  abnormal  congenital  permeability  of  the  glomeruli,  but  we 
have  no  certain  information  in  regard  to  it. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Such  lesions  as  have  been  found  in  diabetes 
insipidus  arc  usually  the  result  of  fortuitous  complications,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, carcinoma,  and  pneumonia.  There  are  but  very  few  changes  referable 
directly  to  the  disease  itself :  among  these  are  enlargement  of  the  kidneys  and 
dilatation  of  the  ureters.  In  rare  instances  a  possible  cause  for  the  symptoms 
has  been  found  in  some  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  these  were 
cases  of  symptomatic  polyuria  and  not  of  genuine  diabetes  insipidus.  Instances 
of  this  sort  are  seen  in  connection  with  tumors  or  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  medulla  or  cerebellum,  and  exostoses  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  urinary  phenomena  usually  render  tlio 
diagnosis  of  diabetes  insipidus  an  easy  matter.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
exclude  such  diseases  as  might  occasion  sjTnptomatic  pol^airia  (vide  supra)  ; 
but  this  is  seldom  difficult  if  we  make  a  careful  physical  examination  and  duly 
consider  all  the  attendant  symptoms.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  dia- 
betes insipidus  and  diabetes  mellitus  can  almost  invariably  be  made  by  means 
of  the  urinometer.  If  the  specific  gravity  is  below  normal,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  test  for  sugar,  although  in  doubtful  cases  this  is  the  sole  criterion.^ 

*  [Compare,  however,  page  98  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine  of  low  specific 
gravity.] 
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[The  early  stage  of  contracted  kidney  has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  dia- 
betes insipidus.] 

Treatment. — No  special  injunctions  witli  regard  to  diet  are  required.  It 
■woLihl  of  ((uirse  ])e  a  mistake  to  f'()ii)id  the  ])atient  to  assuage  his  excessive 
thirst;  hut  we  may  possildy  lessen  the  amount  of  water  drunk  by  prescribing 
hits  of  ice,  or  lemonade  and  othci'  acitl  drinks.  ()])ium  sometimes  lessens  both 
tlic  thirst  and  the  aiiKnint  of  urine  excreted.  IJathcr  hirge  doses  shoiiM  he  ])n'- 
scrihed,  say  15  to  20  {li-o])s  of  hiudanum,  several  times  a  day.  It  is  also  im- 
portant tliat  tlie  skin  sliould  l)e  well  cared  for  by  means  of  baths  and  fi-iction, 
and  every  etfort  should  he  made  to  promote  the  general  vigor  of  the  patient. 
lie  should  have  nourishing  food  and  good  air. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  internal  remedies  recoinincnded  as 
specifics,  hut,  in  general,  we  can  expect  no  great  results  from  them.  Most 
employed  are  valei-ian,  of  which  1  to  1.5  drachms  (gni.  5  to  10)  are  given 
daily  in  ijowder,  or  infusion:  and  ergotin,  of  which  1.5  to  S  gr.  (gm.  0.1  to 
0.5)  are  given  several  times  a  day.  Latterly,  vai'ious  observers  report  good 
results  froui  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnin  (gr.  -gV  to  ^\  |giii.  0.001 
to  0.00*i]),  at  first  on  alternate  days,  later  daily.  Other  reiiuMlic:-'  which  are 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  tried  with  benefit  are  atropin  and  the  hi-omids; 
also,  galvanization  of  the  cervical  cord. 

Occasioiuilly  we  may  find  an  apparent  cause  for  the  disease  and  endeavor 
to  remove  it.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  mercurial  inunctions  should 
1)0  tried,  perhaps  in  combination  with  iodid  of  potassium  or  of  sodium. 
Sometimes,  as  we  can  confirm  by  our  own  experience,  they  have  an  exceHent 
effect.  Of  course,  where  there  is  symptomatic  polyuria,  the  primary  disease, 
such  as  hysteria,  demands  treatment. 


CHAPTEK    XII 

GOTTT 
{Podagra) 

Etiology. — Thomas  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  write  a  careful  clinical 
description  of  gout.  lie  himself  sulfered  from  the  disease  for  about  forty 
years,  and  he  has  given  a  dctaih'd  de^ci-i])tion  of  his  own  case  in  the  treatise 
which  he  ])uhlished  in  KiS;!.  undci'  the  title,  '' Tractatus  (K'  I'odagra  et 
11  v<li'o])('.'"  it,  was,  however,  Wolhisfon  wlio.  in  17!I7,  threw  the  first  liglit 
upon  (he  ])cculiai-  anoiiinly  of  metabolism  which  exists  in  this  disease.  He 
demonstrated  that  the  gouty  deposits  found  in  the  joints  and  other  ])arts  of 
the  l)ody  an^  iiuiinly  uric  acid.  From  his  timc^  an  all-important  point  with 
regai'd  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  the  I'ehition  between  the  symptoms 
of  gout  and  distnrhances  in  the  manuraclure  and  excretion  of  uric  acid.  In 
1S4(S,  (Jarrod  showed  that,  in  gout  the  hlood  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid. 
He  was  thus  in  a  position  to  frame  a  theoi-y  consistent  with  all  1h(>  clinical 
facts.  Numerous  investigations  have  heen  undei'taken  since  his  day,  hut  we 
still  reimiin  witli  regard  to  goul  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  we  hold 
toward  diabetes.  We  ai'c,  it  is  tiue.  in  the  poss<>ssion  of  a  t'oiisiilerahle  number 
61 
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of  well-established  facts  rt'latinj^  to  it,  but  we  do  not  know  why  the  normal 
chemical  processes  are  disliirl)ed,  and  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  connection 
between  the  various  plienonicua  observed. 

Clinical  experience  has  taught  us  certain  remote  causes  of  gout,  first  of 
which  comes  heredity.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  all  cases  occur  in  patients  whose 
families  have  already  suffered  from  the  disease,  or  have  given  other  indications 
of  the  uric-acid  diathesis — such  as  calculi,  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
.trace  this  transmitted  taint  through  many  generations.  It  is  decidedly  more 
apt  to  pass  down  through  the  male  members  of  the  family  than  through 
the  female,  liesides  the  direct  hereditary  transmission  ol'  gout,  the  gen- 
eral family  predisposition  to  anomalies  of  tissue  metabolism  in  general  is, 
in  our  judgment,  also  to  be  taken  into  oonsidei-ation.  Occasionally  we  find 
oi)esity  and  diabetes,  as  well  as  gout,  in  the  same  family.  It  should  be 
noted  that  premature  arteriosclerosis  also  belongs  to  this  related  group  of 
diseases. 

Next  in  importance  to  hereditary  influences  is  the  mode  of  life.  From 
time  immemorial  this  has  been  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  has  been  a  nuitter  of  universal  belief  that  overfeeding,  and  especially  the 
ingestion  of  too  large  a  ({uantity  of  albuminoids,  is  strongly  provocative  of  the 
disease.  The  same  opinion  has  been  held  with  regard  to  persistent  overin- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  beverages.  Seneca  relates  that  at  the  time  of  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  Empire  women  practiced  such  excesses  that  they  were  as  subject 
to  gout  as  the  men,  and  an  old  verse  runs :  "  Wine  is  the  father  of  gout,  feast- 
ing is  its  mother,  and  Venus  is  the  midwife."  That  this  old  view  of  gout  as 
a  rich  man's  disease  has  much  truth  in  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  not  infre- 
quent cases  of  genuine  gout  which  we  formerly  observed  every  year  in  Er- 
langen  attacked  mainly  great  beer  drinkers,  who  for  years  imbibed  five  or 
more  liters  of  beer  a  day;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  refer  all  cases  of  genuine  gout  to  an  improper  mode  of  life,  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol.  Sometimes  genuine  gouty  arthritis  is  seen  in  indi- 
viduals who  have  always  lived  moderately,  or  who  have  even  been  in  needy 
circumstances. 

Besides  alcohol  there  is  another  well-known  poison  which  is  capable,  by  its 
chronic'  action,  of  producing  tluit  change  in  metabolism  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  gout ;  we  refer  to  lead.  We  are  absolutely  certain  that  persons 
who  have  much  to  do  with  lead,  such  as  compositors  and  house  painters,  suffer 
with  comparative  fre(|ueiicy  from  genuine  gout,  with  deposits  of  uric  acid  in 
the  joints.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  this  sort  in  Leipsic  and  Erlangen. 
In  a  surprising  number  of  ])atients  lead  poisoning  is  associated  with  contracted 
kidney.  We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  combination  of  chronic  alco- 
holism and  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  esjiecially  provocative  of  gout. 

With  regard  to  all  other  alleged  ;etiological  factors,  confirmatory  evidence 
is  lacking.  Possibly,  however,  when  the  foundation  for  the  disease  is  already 
laid,  an  attack  may  be  excited  by  certain  determining  causes — namely,  trauma, 
taking  cold,  errors  in  diet,  or  mental  emotion. 

The  geographical  distril)utioii  of  gout  is  remarkably  unecpial.  The  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance  in  England,  for  example,  is  universally  known.  Until 
recently  gout  was  considered  a  rare  disease  in  Germany,  but  this  was  surely 
partly  due  to  the  frequent  failure  to  recognize  the  disease.    Since  I  have  paid 
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more  attention  than  formerly  to  tlie  occurrence  of  (:!;ont,  the  numher  of  cases 
of  gout  observed  by  me  has  materially  increased,  and  I  cannot  at  all  call  the 
occurrence  of  gout  rare  either  in  Bavaria  or  in  Silesia.  In  Vienna,  on  the 
other  hand,  genuine  gout  is  said  to  he  a  very  rare  disease. 

Gout  is  rarely  seen  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  or 
advanced  life.    Men  are  much  more  often  attacked  than  women. 

Clinical  History. — (Jout  may  produce  symptoms  in  many  ditferent  organs; 
hut  its  etfcct  upon  the  joints  is  so  characteristic  that  the  arthritic  disturbance 
has  long  been  termed  ''normal  or  regular  gout,"  in  contradistinction  from 
"atyi)ical  internal  gout."  This  distinction  is,  of  course,  an  artificial  one,  for 
the  various  ])lu'n()m('na  of  gout  ])resent  the  most  nianirold  gradations  and 
transitions.  Jt  will,  however,  be  advantageous,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical insight  into  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease,  if  we  first  discuss  the 
so-called  "typical  attack  of  gout,"  subsequently  appending  a  descrijiiion  of 
the  other  manifestations  of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  the  regular  attack  of 
gout  is,  in  at  least  a  majority  of  cases  (vide  infra),  the  first  and  earliest  symp- 
tom of  the  disease. 

1.  Typical  Attack  of  Gout. — The  typical  attack  of  gout  (primary  ar- 
ticular gout)  is  sometimes  alumpt,  but  it  is  often  preceded  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  the  meaning  of  which, 
though  not  evident  to  one  who  is  about  to  suffer  from  his  first  attack,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  more  experienced  patients,  particularly  as  each  individual 
case  is  apt  to  present  a  marked  similarity  in  the  prodromata  of  the  separate 
paroxysms.  These  premonitory  symptoms  vary  in  different  individuals.  Some- 
times they  consist  of  dyspeptic  disturbances,  sometimes  of  a  feeling  of  languor 
and  mental  depression;  very  often  of  dragging,  muscular  pains  or  cramps  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  or,  again,  of  slight  feverishness,  with  chilliness,  sense 
of  heat,  and  pers])iration.  These  prodromes  occur  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
before  the  true  attack  of  gout.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  patient  may  feel  unusually  well  just  before  an  attack. 

The  attack  is  noticeably  apt  to  begin  in  the  night  time,  or  very  early  in 
the  morning.  The  patient  is  awakened  by  a  sudden  and  very  violent  ])aiii  in 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes  ("  ])odagra  ").  The 
joint  becomes  swollen,  the  skin  over  it  red,  hot,  and  tense,  the  veins  in  the 
neighborhood  distended.  At  the  same  time  there  is  chilliness  and  moderate 
fever  (101°  to  H)2°  F. ;  ?>f^.r>°  to  aO"  (!.).  This  condition  persists  till  nu)rning. 
Then  the  pain  is  almost  sure  to  abate,  the  fever  to  remit  at  the  same  time  that 
sweating  begins,  and  the  ])atient  to  feel  tolerably  well  diii'ing  the  day.  The 
joint,  however,  remains  swollen,  with  inflammation  and  irdema.  'Vho.  next 
night  the  pain  begins  again,  and  there  is  a  fresh  fever;  and  these  alternations 
are  repeated,  as  a  rule,  for  three  to  seven  days.  Usually  there  are  not  many 
other  sym])toms  present;  the  ap]ietite  is  impaired,  but  ordinarily  there  are  no 
marked  gastric  disturbances,  such  as  eructations  and  vomiting,  or  intestinal 
symptoms.  There  may  be  a  slight  bi'onchitis.  V^yny  when  the  attack  is  more 
persistent  than  this,  the  ])ain  is  usually  much  less  severe  after  the  (li'sf  two  or 
three  nights.  After  that  time  it  gradually  abates,  and  it  is  commonly  said 
tliat  an  attack  is  brief  in  pr()|)()i'tion  to  the  violence  of  its  first  symptoms. 
When  the  pain  ceases,  swelling  soon  disappears,  the  skin  undergoes  a  slight 
des(piamati()n  and  resumes  its  normal  appearance,  the  general   health  of  the 
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patient  rapidly  improves,  aiul  ho  is  often  found  to  be  better  after  an  attack 
tlian  he  was  before. 

For  theoretical  ])ur))nscs  {vide  iiifni)  it  woidd  be  very  advantageous  to 
possess  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  urine,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  during  the  attack  and  at  other  times.  As 
yet,  hnwcvci',  there  have  been  but  few  caret'ul  investigations  made,  and  these 
have  led  to  somewhat  cuntradictoiT  eoiu-lusions.  The  assertion  first  nmde  l)y 
(ianod  that  tlie  amount  of  uric  acid  excretc'd  is  already  diminished  several 
days  before  an  attack,  and  continues  greatly  diminished  during  the  attack,  has 
not  been  eoulirmed.  The  excretion  of  uric  acid  does,  in  fact,  sometimes  seem 
to  be  diminished  before  the  attack,  but  during  the  attack  it  is  frequently  in- 
creased. Ill  the  intervals  betM'een  tlie  attacks  the  anmunt  of  uric  acid  ex- 
creted remains  approximat(>ly  nornuil  (His),  but  even  with  an  unchanged 
diet  the  variations  seem  to  be  greater  than  they  are  in  healthy  persons.  From 
time  to  time  an  apparently  spontaneous  and  not  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  occurs.  The  intentional  ingestion  of  the 
|»unn  bodies  (ridr  infra)  generally  results  in  a  much  more  slowly  developing 
and.  perhaps  also,  slighter  increase  in  the  uric-acid  excretion  in  gouty  subjects 
than  in  healthy  individuals.  The  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  increased 
during  the  attack.  This  is  an  important  fact  which  was  discovered  l\v  (Jarrod. 
and  which  has  been  confii'nu'd  by  others,  including  Salomon,  Klemperer,  and 
Magnus-Levy.  But  even  at  other  times  than  during  the  acute  attacks  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  persons  is  generally  increased. 
From  {[  to  1^^  gr.  (gm.  0.0")  to  0.07)  of  uric  acid  has  been  found  in  one 
liter  of  blood,  whereas  in  normal  blood,  at  most,  only  a  trace  of  uric  acid 
is  present. 

If  there  has  been  one  attack  of  gout,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  others. 
They  come  sooner  or  later,  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  and  separated  by 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  attacks  recur  at  long  intervals  in  mild 
cases,  more  fi'eijuently  and  at  gradually  diminishing  intervals  in  the  severe. 
Spring  and  autumn  ai-e  regarded  as  the  time  when  attacks  of  gout  are  most 
apt  to  OCCUI-.  In  these  subse(|uent  attacks  the  great  toe  still  remains  the  part 
most  constanllv  and  severely  affected,  but  other  joints  may  also  suffer — for 
example,  the  wi-ist,  the  snudi  joints  of  the  fingers  (see  Fig.  Ill),  the  knee,  or 
the  shoulder.  The  distal  joints  of  the  extremities  are  more  violently  attacked 
than  the  pi'oximal.  I  have  never  observed  gouty  disease  in  the  hip  joint.  In 
all  these  joints  tliei'c  appears  an  acute  and  very  painful  intlammation,  with 
considerable  swelling  of  the  affected  parts.  Sometimes  traumatism  apparently 
deteiinines  the  localizat  ion  of  the  gouty  disturbance.  In  each  attack  the  trouble 
is  usually  coiiliiied  to  a  single  joint.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  or  advanced 
cases  that  several  joints  are  simultaneoiisly  invaded.  Acute  gouty  inflamma- 
tions may  appear  in  the  tendon  sheaths  and  in  the  fascia\  as  well  as  in  the 
joints  themselves,  especially,  for  exam|)le,  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot,  etc. 

The  longei-  the  disease  has  lasted,  the  less  typical  are  the  separate  attacks. 
There  may  now  be  less  suffering  at  the  time  of  an  attack,  but  the  articular 
changes  are  more  persistent.  '^I'be  joints  gradually  become  deformed.  There 
are  .symptoms  referable  to  other  |>arts  of  the  body,  and  the  gout  gradually 
passes  into  its  second  chronic  stage.     Occasionally  the  disease  is  irregular  and 
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aiypieal  from  its  iiicipieiicy,  and  ihc  lirst  nuuiil't'sl;iiioiis  may  not  be  arthritic, 
hut  referahle  to  the  kidneys  (vide  infra)  or  other  organs. 

2.  Chronic  Gout  and  the  Gouty  Diseases  of  Yaiuous  Okgans. — As 
a  I'lde  the  most  striking  results  of  chronic  gout  are  the  clianges  in  the  joints. 
Tliere  is  a  gradual  development  of  marked  deformity,  particuhirly  in  the  small 


Fig.   111. — Acute  attack  of  gout  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers.      (Personal  observation.) 

joints  of  the  fingers,  the  joints  of  the  great  toe,  and  less  often  the  other  joints. 
The  fingers  (see  Fig.  112)  are  deflected  toward  the  ulnar  side,  at  the  meta- 
carpo-jihalangeal  joints,  as  in  arthritis  deformans,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lingers,  as  a  whole,  are  thickened,  particularly  at  the  joints.  Almost  always 
the  small  finger  joints  early  undergo  tirm  anchylosis.  The  great  toes  are  often 
hcnt  out  of  shape.  Not  infrequently  tliere  are  formed  around  soiiu>  of  the 
joints  which  are  often  attacked,  particularly  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of 
tlu!  great  toe,  soft  fluctuating  masses,  which  arc  very  painful.  If  these  l)urst 
sjjontaneously,  or  if  they  are  incised,  they  are  found  to  contain  little,  if  any, 
pus,  but  much  detritus,  and  nunu'rous  crystals  of  ui'ic  acid  and  urates  (mainly 
the  monosodiuiii  ni'ates).  Fig.  11."!  sliows  some  of  these  ci-ystals  taken  t'roui  a 
gouty  node  (if  the  big  toe;  on  closer  examination  they  turn  out  to  be  pure 
uric-acid  crystals.  When  these  nodes  bi'cak  o])en  they  may  develop  into  tedious 
ulcers;  similar  gouty  nodes  (arthritic  tophi)  may  develop  in  other  portions  of 
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the  skin,  particular! V  in  the  lohi-  ol'  (he  far,  and  sonR-tiincs  also  in  tho  iondons 
and  muscles.  The  cartilaginous  tissues,  however,  seem  to  jjossess  a  specially 
strong  chemical  and  physical  attraction  for  uric  acid. 

(ioul  may  atlect  the  mucous  memhranes.  A  gouty  dyspepsia  is  vcrv  I're- 
(picnt.  Its  symptoms  are  more  or  less  severe.  The  gouty  are  also  subject  to 
inicsiinal  catarrh  of  varying  severity,  and  to  bronchitis  and  conjunctivitis,  as 


Fig.  112. — Clianges  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers  in  genuine  chronic  gout.     (Personal  observation.) 


well  as  to  catarrh  of  the  urinary  organs.  Ebstein  regards  "  gouty  gonorrhea  " 
as  essentially  a  catarrh  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland.  It  is  not 
an  cas}'  matter  to  explain  why  these  various  forms  of  catarrh  should  occur  in 
gout.  Some  of  them  may  he  complications.  In  other  cases  they  are  doubtless 
the  result  of  passive  congestion,  due  to  cardiac  failure  (vide  infra),  but  in  still 
other  instances  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  apparently  due  to  the  toxic 
influence  of  the  accumulated  uric  acid  or  other  noxious  products  of  abnormal 
metabolism. 

Inflammation  of  serous  membranes — for  exam])le,  of  the  pleura — also  oc- 
curs, and  there  may  be  pneumonia.  I  believe  that  1  have  twice  observed  genu- 
ine gouty  orchitis.  The  skin  not  infrequently  suffers  from  acute  or  chronic 
eczema,  wliicli  sometimes  appears  to  be  referable  directly  to  the  gout.  Kera- 
titis, iritis,  and  other  inflamnuitc^ry  disturbances  of  the  eye  are  also  said  to 
be  caused  din>ct]y  by  gout.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  has  been  repeatedly  found, 
and  is  probably  to  be  referred  chiefly,  in  our  opinion,  to  chronic  alcoholism. 
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By  far  the  most  important  of  all  those  gouty  manifestations  are  referable 
to  the  kidneys  and  to  the  circulatory  system.  The  disorder  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  symptomatic  of  the  renal  trouble,  l)ut  in  other  instances  it  occurs 
independently  of  it.  There  may  be  sevei-e  gouty  arthritis  for  years  Avithout 
any  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  severe  eases  of  gout  it 
is  the  rule  that,  sooner  or  later,  symptoms  of  renal  disorder  present  them- 
selves. The  so-called  "  gouty  kidn(>y  "  is  a  form  of  chronic  interstitial  ne- 
]ihritis.  However  important  this  complication,  its  symptoms  do  not  need  to 
be  discussed  here,  as  they  are  i)re- 
cisely  similar  to  those  seen  in  or- 
dinary cases  of  contracted  kidney 
{vide  i)age  770  et  scq.).  The 
distinctive  symptom  of  this  dis- 
turbance is  albuminuria,  and  the 
gradually  developing  secondary 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  the  pivot  on  which  turns  tbe 
whole  future  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. 80  long  as  the  heart  re- 
mains capable  of  2:)errorming  its 
functions,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  will  probably  remain  en- 
durable if  not  actually  comfort- 
al)le.  Finally,  however,  compen- 
sation is  sure  to  become  impaired ; 
and  tlien  appear  oedenui,  dys^)- 
noca,  debility,  and  enuiciation — 
in  short,  all  the  familiar  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  failure.  A  si)eedy  end  may  be  brought  about  by  uraMuia, 
cerebral  embolism,  or  cerebral  henujrrhage ;  but  in  other  cases  the  patient  suf- 
fers for  years,  both  from  the  heart  disease  and  from  fresh  arthritic  attacks. 

The  cardiac  hypertrophy  just  mentioned  is  the  result  of  tlie  contracted 
kidney.  Other  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  system  appear  to  be  referable 
directly  to  the  gout  itself.  Among  these  are  chronic  endocarditis  or  myocar- 
ditis, and  perhaps  certain  "functional"  symptoms,  sut'h  as  piil|titaiion  and 
angina.  An  important  symptom  is  chronic  endarteritis  oi'  arteriosclerosis. 
This  is  often  seen  in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  nuiuy  instances  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  gout.  Sometimes,  also,  there  are  gouty  lesions  of  tbe  veins, 
such  as  varicosities  or  thrombosis.  Of  course,  these  changes  in  the  blood  ves- 
sels may,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  various  disorders. 

In  a  few  very  rare  instances  gout  seems  to  attack  tbe  l»i-ain  and  spinal 
cord.  Usually,  however,  the  nervous  disturbances  seem  in  gout  are.  as  al- 
ready stated,  symptoms  of  uraemia,  or  of  circulatory  disturbance,  arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  the  like.  The  patient  nuiy  also  have 
certain  functional  nervous  troubles,  such  as  neuralgia  or  migraine.  The  direct 
cause  of  these  is  seldom  evident. 

Complications  of  Gout. — x\part  from  chance  com])lications  there  are  sev- 
eral morbid  conditions  which  undoubtedly  may  staml  in  close  relation  to  gout. 
Among  these  is,  first,  the  formation  of  renal  calculi,  or  gravel  (q.v.).     This 


Fig.  113. — Uric-acid  cryytals  from  a  gouty  node. 
(Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 
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has  often  been  observed  in  gouty  persons.  Another  not  very  infrequent  com- 
bination is  gout  and  diabetes  mellitus;  ordinarily,  attacks  of  gout  a))pear 
first,  and  later  glycosuria  develops.  Often  gout  and  diabetes  seem  to  alter- 
nate. The  connection  between  the  two  affections  seems  to  us  to  be  that 
both  diseases  result  from  the  same  cause  (chronic  alcoholism,  less  often  luM'cd- 
ity),  so  that  they  develop  together,  or  one  after  the  other.  Equally  ohxious 
is  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  association  of  gout  with  obesity,  arterio- 
sclerosis, etc. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Gout.  Theory  of  its  Nature. — The  essential  ana- 
tomical lesion  in  gout  consists  in  an  almndant  deposit  of  crystalline  urates 
in  the  tissues.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  affected  joints,  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  which  are  often  completely  covered  with  white,  chalk-like  material. 
In  severe  cases  the  same  appearance  may  also  be  presented  by  the  articular 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  bursa>,  while  there  are  at  the  same  time  numerous 
concretions  of  urates  here  and  there  beneath  the  skin.  These  dc})osits  arc 
composed  mainly  of  pure  uric  acid  or  of  acid  sodium  urate,  with  traces  of 
calciuui  urate,  calcium  pli<is])liati\,  and  sodium  clilorid.  However  certain  it  is 
that  these  abnormal  deposits  of  uric  acid  should  be  regarded  as  the  pathog- 
nomonic sign  of  gout,  we  are  absolutely  without  knowledge  as  to  their  origin 
and  intrinsic  importance.  One  question  in  particular  renuiins  unsolved — - 
whether  the  deposits  of  uric  acid  excite  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  whether, 
conversely,  the  deposits  of  uric  acid  are  secondary  and  are  formed  in  tissues 
already  attacked  by  the  disease.  Ebstein  believes  that  the  process  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  uric  acid  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  tissue  necrosis.  The  uric 
acid  while  still  in  solution  acts  as  a  chemical  irritant  upon  the  cartilage  here 
and  there,  and  thus  produces  necrosis,  whereupon  the  urates  are  crystallized 
out  and  deposited;  but  this  view  has  not  escaped  contradiction,  and  possibly 
the  primary  damage  in  gout  is  due  not  to  the  uric  acid  itself,  but  to  some 
other  noxious  substance. 

The  ne))hritis  of  gout  corresponds  in  its  pathological  appearances  to  that 
of  the  true  contracted  kidney,  with  one  exception;  the  organs  usually  present 
deposits  of  uric  acid  or  urates,  in  stripes,  both  in  the  lumen  of  the  urinary 
tubules  and  also  in  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  the  con- 
nective tissue  it  is  probable  that  some  lesion  precedes  the  deposit. 

The  lesions  presented  by  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  remaining  parts  of 
the  body  are  not  especially  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  gout  our  knowledge  is  still  more  limited 
and  unrelial)le  than  in  the  case  of  diabetes.  Material  advance  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  (ITorbaczewski,  Kossel,  Miescher,  and  others)  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  now,  at  least,  considerably  better  informed  than  formerly 
as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  uric  acid,  which  plays  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  only,  role  in  the  pathology  of  gout.  We  know  that  uric  acid  is  exclu- 
sively a  product  of  nuclein  metabolism — i.  e.,  an  alteration  product  of  the  cell 
nuclei,  and  more  especially  of  the  nucleinic  acid  contained  in  the  latter. 
From  this  acid  the  pui'iii  bodies  (adenin,  gunnin.  hypoxanthin.  xanthin)  are 
formed,  and  from  these  last,  uric  acid,  which  in  part  is  excreted  as  such,  and 
in  part  is  further  decomposed  into  urea  and  ammonia.  It  is  probable  that 
these  conversions  and  divisions  take  place  under  the  influence  of  definite  fer- 
ments  (Schittenhelm).     We  distinguish,  according  to  their  source,  between 
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exo^^cnoiis  uric  acid,  or  that  arisiiii,^  fi-oiii  inc^ostod  foods  (tissues  rich  in  cells, 
such  as  liver,  sweetbread,  etc.),  and  endogenous  uric  acid,  or  that  arising 
from  the  iuetan!or])hosis  of  the  nuclei  containe(l  in  the  cells  of  the  body, 
(jout  seems  to  be  due  to  disturbances  of  the  entire  metamorphosis  of  the 
nuclein,  which  results  in  an  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  (urica>mia) 
and  in  the  deposit  of  urates  in  the  tissues.  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  de- 
termined to  what  extent  uricaemia  is  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  uric 
acid,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  an  insufficient  excretion  of  uric  acid 
through  the  kidneys  (so-called  "renal  gout").  AVe  know  just  as  little  re- 
garding the  conditions  which  determine  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  tis- 
sues. The  former  assumption  of  an  altered  reaction  of  the  Idood  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  consideration.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that 
the  urates  excite  inflammation.  The  absorption  and  renu)val  of  the  urates 
when  tophi  disappear  is  accomplished  by  phagocytosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  usually  easy  to  recognize  an  acute  attack  of  gout.  The 
sudden  onset  of  the  pain  and  its  localization  in  one  of  the  great  toes  are  very 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  render  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
other  acute  affecticms  of  the  joints.  When  an  acute  attack  of  gout  affects 
other  joints,  we  have  a  sudden  development  of  marked  swelling  and  tender- 
ness in  one  single  place,  and  a  comparatively  rapid  al)atement  of  the  inflam- 
mation, while  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  disease  attacks  sevei'al  joints, 
and  moves  (juickly  from  one  to  another,  so  that  usually  the  two  diseases  can 
be  readily  distinguished. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  almost  always  the  distal  joints  that  are 
attacked,  very  rarely  the  hip  joints  or  the  shoulders.  The  great  frequency  of 
the  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  joints  (twenty  to  thirty  and  upward)  is 
another  characteristic  that  distinguishes  gout  from  ordinary  rheumatic  poly- 
arthritis. 

The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  more  obscure,  Imt  in  such  cases  we  can  usually  ol)tain,  by 
careful  questioning,  an  account  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  typical  gouty 
paroxysms  and  the  existence  of  certain  a-tiological  factors,  such  as  heredity, 
mode  of  life,  or  chronic  poisoning  from  alcohol  or  lead,  which  are  of  consid- 
erable diagnostic  importance.  In  chronic  articular  gout  the  main  question  is 
its  diagnosis  from  ordinary  arthritis  deformans.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  diseased  joints  is  not  of  itself  decisive,  although  the  goiity  arthritis 
leads  to  greater  and  more  diffuse  enlargement,  especially  in  the  lingers,  and 
nuich  oftener  occasions  complete  anchylosis  in  individual  joints  than  does 
arthritis  deformans.  The  most  important  means  of  diagnosis,  however,  in 
every  case,  are  a  careful  in((uiiT  into  the  ])revious  history  with  regai'd  to 
typical  attacks  of  gout,  and  a  consideration  of  the  characteristic  gouty  changes 
— such  as  tophi  breaking  open,  gouty  deposits  in  the  ear,  etc.  We  should  also 
bear  in  mind,  with  regard  to  differential  diagnosis,  the  chronic  arthritis  of 
gonorrhea. 

If  thei'e  is  chi-()nic  nephritis  of  gouty  origin,  its  soui'ce  can  be  recognized 
ordy  from  its  association  with  oilier  iuilubitable  symptoms  of  gout,  particu- 
larly typical  gouty  paro.xysms,  uidess  possibly  the  knowledge  of  certain  a-tio- 
logical  factors,  such  as  a  history  of  gout  in  the  family  or  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  should  put  us  upon  the  right  track.     Ebstein  has  reported  cases  of 
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"  primary  renal  fjniit ''  where  there  was  no  arthritis  durinix  <lic  wliolc  course 
of  the  ilisease.     Such  eases  can  sehloiii  he  correctly  diagnosticated  during  life. 

The  diagnosis  of  gout  would  gain  materially  in  accuracy  if  it  could  he 
hased  upon  demonstrated  alterations  in  the  iiric-acid  tissue  motaholism.  But 
much  as  this  is  to  be  desired,  it  is,  at  present,  generally  ini})ossihle  of  accom- 
plishment in  practice,  for  it  is  difficult  to  make  chemical  analyses  which  could 
he  used,  and  they  can  only  be  of  value  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
nuclein  intake.  The  entirely  uncontrolled  statements  as  to  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine,  which  sick  persons,  unfortunately,  nowadays  have 
apothecaries  examine  for  them,  naturally  have  not  the  slightest  value. 

From  an  historical  rather  than  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  would 
mention  here  the  method  employed  by  Garrod  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  A  drachm  or  two  of  blood  serum,  or  of  the  serum 
obtained  from  a  fly  blister,  is  put  into  a  shallow  watch  glass,  and  6  or  8  drops 
of  a  tliiity-per-cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  are  added  to  it.  A  linen  thread  is 
then  hiid  in  the  fluid,  and  the  wiiole  allowed  to  remain  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  about  a  day.  If  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  in  the  fluid  is  suf- 
flcientiy  large,  crystals  of  that  acid  will  now  be  found  on  the  thread  and  may 
be  recognized  by  their  shape  and  chemical  reaction.  This  "thread  test"  of 
Garrod's  is  not  extensively  used,  because  it  does  not  succeed  unless  there  is  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and,  furthermore,  uric 
acid  nuiy  exist  in  the  blood  in  health  or  in  other  diseases  than  gout. 

Prognosis. — However  favorable  the  prognosis  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
single  gouty  attack,  yet  a  permanent  release  frojn  the  disease  is  rarely  to  be 
hoped  for.  Only  such  patients  as,  from  the  first  appearance  of  gout,  pursue 
most  carefully  all  the  requisite  prophylactic  and  dietetic  measures,  can  ex- 
pect that  future  attacks  will  be  rare  and  comparatively  mild,  and  that  severe 
lesions  of  the  internal  organs  will  not  occur.  So  long  as  the  kidneys  and  other 
viscera  are  intact,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  life,  and  the  patient  may 
attain  advanced  years  despite  his  gout.  The  gradual  and  chronic  alterations 
in  the  joints  may,  however,  impede  locomotion  as  well  as  all  other  movements 
of  the  body.  Except  for  this,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  attacks  is  often  one  of  tolerable  comfort.  Indeed,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  patient  will  feel  at  his  very  best  directly  after  a 
severe  paroxysm,  while  rudimentary  or  atypical  attacks  are  often  regarded 
as  an  ill  omen.  Ideally,  however,  there  is  no  serious  danger  until  chronic 
nephritis  or  some  other  sequelae,  such  as  diabetes,  severe  arteriosclerosis,  etc., 
have  developed.  The  prognosis  then  becomes  as  unfavorable  as  in  other  forms 
of  the  diseases  enumerated  {q.  v.)  and  involves  the  same  possibilities. 

Treatment. — All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  essential  in  treating  gout 
is  a  proper  regimen.  Unless  the  patient  has  energy  enough  to  yield  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  the  injunctions  regarding  diet  and  mode  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  first  appearance  of  his  disease,  no  great  benefit  can  be  obtained 
from  treatment. 

Various  authorities  have,  of  late,  prescribed  special  diets  for  the  gouty. 
The  various  and  almost  contradictory  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  gout  have 
led  to  extremely  diverse  dietetic  injunctions.  Nevertheless,  because  of  our 
better  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  uric  acid,  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  lay  down  certain  rules  which  are  surely  not  without  value.    If  we 
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cling  to  simple  practical  experience,  the  general  conclusion  for  centuries  has 
heen  that  we  should  enjoin  upon  gouty  suhjects  moderation  in  everytliing, 
most  of  all  in  alcoiiolic  beverages  and  in  meats.  We  sliould  advise,  therefore, 
that  the  total  amount  of  meat  eaten  should  be  limited,  and  tliat  so-called 
"white"  meat  (veal,  mutton,  fowl,  fish)  should,  on  the  wliole,  be  i)referred 
to  "  n'(l  ''  meat  (beef  and  game).  The  cellular  organs  (liver,  kidney,s,  sweet- 
bread, brain)  are  now  usually  forbidilen,  out  of  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
views  as  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  Milk  and  eggs  may  be  allowed;  fat 
and  carbohydrates  are  to  be  given  freely,  or  to  be  limited,  according  to  the 
general  nutrition  of  tlie  patient.  Gouty  subjects  who  are  obese  should  have 
less  of  such  articles  of  diet,  while  emaciated  patients  should  he  encouraged 
to  partake  of  them.  Green  vegetables  that  are  easily  digested,  such  as  spinach, 
salad,  kohl  rahi,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  asparagus,  have  long  been 
regarded  as  especially  suitable.  The  most  appropriate  beverages  are  water, 
milk,  tea,  and  coffee,  also  the  ordinary  mineral  waters.  Seltzer,  Giesshiibler, 
and  lemonade.  Fruits,  especially  when  cooked,  are  usually  permissible  and 
to  be  recommended.  Such  alcoholic  beverages  as  beer  and  wine  are  to  be 
allowed  in  very  small  (piantities,  if  at  all.  At  all  events,  everything  is  to  l)e 
avoided  that  might  injure  the  kidneys. 

In  general,  we  should  not  be  schematic  and  theoretical  in  our  dietetic 
prescriptions,  but  should  consider  the  individual.  The  quality  of  the  articles 
of  food  eaten  is,  on  the  whole,  usually  less  im])ortant  than  the  total  quantity. 

[ilany  goiity  ])ersons,  especially  those  suffering  from  the  irregular  form 
of  the  disease  and  acid  dyspepsia,  are  more  comfortable  and  seem  to  do  ])et- 
ter  on  a  diet  moderate  in  .amount  but  largely  nitrogenous,  the  starches  and 
sugars  being  greatly  limited  in  amount.  The  diet,  in  fact,  should  be  similar 
to  that  laid  down  for  diabetes  mellitus,  though  not  so  strictly  carried  out.] 

By  thus  limiting  the  amount  of  food  taken,  we  shall  avoid  any  excessive 
formation  of  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  other  harmful  substances;  but  a  direct 
means  of  promoting  metabolism  is  muscular  exercise.  If  a  corpulent  patient 
is  still  vigorous  and  is  not  threatened  by  any  serious  internal  disease,  he 
should  be  urged  to  take  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  mountain  clind)ing, 
gymnastics,  gardening,  or  similar  pursuits.  This  same  indication  of  accel- 
erating tissue  metamorphosis  is  fulfilled  also  by  bathing.  In  early  stages 
cool  baths  and  sponging  are  useful,  as  are  also  baths  containing  common  salt, 
or  perhaps  even  sea  loathing  cautiously  employed.  In  more  advanced  cases, 
particularly  if  the  joints  present  permanent  lesions,  the  warmer  baths  are 
more  desirable,  such  as  are  found  in  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Teplitz,  Ems, 
and  Aix. 

The  internal  administration  of  alkalies  is  an  efficient  adjuvant  to  the 
dietetic  and  hygienic  prescriptions  above  enumerated.  Although  there  nuiy 
be  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  theoretical  basis  for  this  pre- 
scription— viz.,  that  alkalies  prevent  the  deposit  of  ui-ic  acid  in  tlie  tissues — 
yet  simple  practical  experience  justifies  the  employment  of  suitable  mineral 
waters.  These  waters  stimulate  the  conversion  of  tlie  albuminoids,  increase 
the  activity  of  the  kidneys,  benefit  gastric  calai-rh,  and  overcome  constipation, 
and  in  all  these  ways  cond)ine  to  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  patient's 
health.  Still  another  factor  is  the  judicious  diet  and  mode  of  life  at  such 
health  resorts.     The  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Vichy  have  gained  the  greatest 
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repute  in  gout,  althougli  the  waters  ul'  Kins,  Neueiiulii-,  FiKliiiifjjor  Wasser,  and 
KroneiKjiielle  have  an  anah)gous  composition,  and  douljtless  they  wouhl  pio- 
duce  siinihir  effects.  Most  of  tliese  waters  can  he  taken  verv  well  in  the 
patient's  own  home.  The  salts  of  litliium  especially  promote  the  solution  of 
uric  acid,  and  the  waters  which  contain  lithium  have  heen  strongly  i-ecom- 
nu'uded.  The  natural  springs  of  this  sort,  such  as  the  Crown  Spring  in  ()l)er- 
salzhrunn,  and  those  of  Assmannshausen  and  Salzchlirf,  contain  com])aratively 
insignificant  amounts  of  lilhiuiii;  and  it  might  he  a  hetter  way  to  use  the 
artilicial  lithium  waters,  such  as  are  made  by  Struve  or  i']\vi(li.  Anotlicr  way 
is  to  prescribe  carbonate  of  litlnum,  in  powders  containing  :;i  or  3  gr.  each 
(gm.  0.10  to  O.'iO),  one  powder  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  Seltzer 
or  liiliner  water. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  acute  attack,  it  lias  ceased  to  l)e  customary  to 
employ  any  potent  remedies.  'I'lie  ])atient  imist,  of  course,  kec])  his  licij.  The 
affected  joint  should  be  wrapi)ed  up  in  cotton  wool,  the  whole  leg  elevated, 
and  a  pi'opci-  diet  strictly  enjoined.  Free  movement  of  the  bowels  should  he 
maintained  hy  means  of  enemata.  W  there  is  consideral)le  gastric  disturb- 
am-e,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  magnesia,  or  some  bitter  may  be  prescribed. 
The  most  certain  i-ciucdy  for  severe  ])ain  is  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
j)hin.  Less  eflicient  are  nai'cotics,  locally  apjilicMl.  and  warm  compresses. 
Whether  any  internal  remedies  are  calculated  to  ahhreviate  the  attack  is 
doul)tful.  Formerly  colchicum  (20  or  3U  drops  of  vimim  colchici  seniinis 
three  or  four  times  a  day)  was  the  favorite  medicine,  but  it  seems  to  be  going 
out  of  use. 

Colchicin  may  be  used  cautiously  (pills  of  gr.  -jV  =  gm-  0.002  each 
[colchicin,  Merck]  two  or  three  times  daily).  Salicylic  acid  and  salicylate 
of  sodium  may  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  in  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  sometimes,  although  not  always,  they  are  followed  by  improve- 
ment. We  have  several  times  seen  quite  good  results  from  aspirin  in  doses 
of  10  to  15  gr.  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  several  times  daily.  Antipyrin,  salipyrin,  salol, 
and  similar  remedies  sometimes  succeed  in  allaying  the  pain  in  the  joints. 
Some  physicians  recommend  subcutaneous  injections  of  antipyrin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  joint,  but  we  have  no  personal  ex])erience  on  this  point. 
On  the  basis  of  dubious  theoretical  assumptions,  a  number  of  drugs  have  been 
recommended  recently  which  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  large  amounts  of 
uric  acid.  I'rominent  among  these  are  piperazin,  of  which  about  8  gr.  (gm. 
0.5)  are  given  daily  in  soda  water;  lysidin,  15  to  75  minims  (1  to  5  c.c.) 
of  a  fifty-per-cent  solution  daily;  sidonal  (a  combination  of  cinchonic  acid 
with  ])iperazin),  gr.  .\v  (gm.  1 ),  in  powders  five  or  six  times  daily,  etc.  Many 
physicians  report  favorable  results  with  these  remedies;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  found  no  virtue  in  them. 

[One  reason  why  colchicum  lias  fallen  into  relative  disuse  is  that  the  re- 
lief obtained  from  it  is  often  so  prom])t  and  complete  that  patients  are 
tempted  into  continued  indulgence  in  a  faulty  manner  of  life.  It  is  also 
supposed  by  some  tliat  the  drug  interferes  with  the  effort  of  nature  to  elim- 
inate the  poison,  which  becomes  generally  ditfused.  and  sets  up  changes  in 
the  vessels  and  internal  organs.  Precisely  bow  colchicum  acts  we  do  not 
know,  but  that  it  does  act,  and  sometimes  with  marvelous  success,  there  can  be 
no  question.] 
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Tho  clironie  affections  of  tlie  joints  in  gout  are  ireatod  as  are  other  vari- 
eties of  elironic  arthritis.  The  most  efficient  remedies  are  cautious  massage 
and  haths,  inchidin,^-  hot  sui])hur  baths  and  luud-and-sulphnr  batlis,  also 
Bier's  hypera'mia  and  hot-air  treatmeid.  The;  internal  administration  of  the 
alkalies,  lithium,  and  similar  di'u,<;-s,  to  condjat  the  general  gouty  diathesis, 
should  he  associated  with  these  external  rcmodics.  Snmc  physicians  I'cport 
that  i()<lid   of  potassium   favors  the  absorption   of  the  gouty  deposits. 

The  treatment  of  the  ne))liritis  and  other  complications  nccil  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  gcnit  itself  shoidd  always  be  i\\v  main  object  of  our 
therapeutic  efforts,  and  beyond  this  we  may  be  guided  by  general  pi-jnciples. 


CHAPTEK    XTTT 

ORESTTY 

(Corpulence.     Puh/Hnrcin  ndiposn) 

Definition  and  .etiology. — The  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  body  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  state  al>solutely 
what  should  be  considered  as  normal  and  what  as  abnormal.  For  practical 
purposes  we  may  draw  the  line  where  the  increased  size  grows  hurdensome  to 
the  individual.  After  a  certain  point,  any  fTirther  addition  to  the  amount 
of  fatty  tissue  is  almost  sure  to  work  serious  injury,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  an  actual  disease,  and  not  merely  an  inconvenience.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  symptoms  of  ol)esity  are  very  fre- 
quently confounded  with  those  springing  from  other  disorders — these  latter 
possessing,  indeed,  the  same  aetiology  as  obesity,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  most  frequent  and  important  cause  of  obesity  is  the  habitual  ingestion 
of  too  large  an  amount  of  food. 

A  })rime  factor  in  the  increase  of  adipose  tissue  in  tlie  case  of  the  well- 
to-do,  is  insufficient  muscular  activity,  ccaipled  with  an  abundaid  ingestion 
of  nourishment.  That  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue  may  arise  fi-om  over- 
nourishment  even  in  spite  of  a  considerable  amount  of  muscidai-  actixity,  is 
shown  by  the  obese  Bavarian  brewers  and  butchers,  who,  despite  their  hai'd 
labor,  cannot  entirely  disj)ose  of  the  quantity  of  cni-bohydi-ates  introduced  iido 
the  system  through  their  excessive  beer  drinking.  It  is  a  matter  of  inditfi'r- 
ence  whether  the  excess  is  composed  maiidy  of  albuminoids,  cai'bobydrates, 
or  fats;  for  in  either  case,  if  the  (piantity  be  sufficient,  an  increase  of  ailipose 
tissue  may  take  place.  We  shall  soon  see,  bowevei',  that  the  excess  is  usually 
in  fat  and  carbohydrates.  Inasnuudi  as  this  oxcrl'eeding  is  almost  certain  to 
be  habitual,  the  excess  at  any  one  time  need  not  be  at  all  large.  We  often 
liear  a  corpulent  person  express  his  surprise  that  he  grows  heavier  every  day, 
although  he  "does  not  eat  any  more  than  othei's  who  are  lean."  The  ex- 
])lanation  is  easy  if  we  consider  that  a  daily  inci-ease  of  o  gm.  of  fat  (l.O'^T) 
drachm)  suffices  to  increase  the  weight  in  ten  years — foi-  exanq)le.  between 
the  thirty-tifth  and  forty-lifih  yeais — 10  poumls  avoii-du])ois.  In  reality  the 
daily  increase  is  sometimes  gi-eatei-  than  this. 

The  basis  foi'  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  causes  which   lead   to  the  de- 
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posit  of  fat  will  be  gained  liv  a  coiiisideration  of  i]u>  ])liysiologioal  laws  relat- 
ing to  nutrition  discovered  hy  \'oit,  I'eltenkoi'er,  and  their  pupils.  Tt  has 
been  shown  that  botii  the  all)uniinoids  and  tlie  carbohydrates  of  the  food  may 
be  a  source  of  fat,  formed  within  tlie  economy,  and  also  that  the  fat  contained 
in  thi'  food  may  be,  t<»  a  hirge  extent,  directly  depositeil  in  the  fat  cells  of  the 
bodv.  One  ])rodnct  of  the  decomposition  of  alhuiiiinoid  substances  is  invari- 
ably fat.  This  usually  undergoes  t'ui-ther  oxidation,  but  it  is  sometimes  re- 
tained unaltered  in  the  system.  It  would  even  seem  that  the  albuminoids 
give  rise  to  much  more  of  tlie  fatty  tissues  of  the  body  than  are  produced 
from  the  carbohydrates  ingested,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  latter 
may  also  yield  fat.  Carbohydrates  do  promote  obesity,  but  less  because  they 
are  a  direct  source  of  fat  than  l)ecause  they  are  easily  (U'composed,  and  so 
shield  both  the  ingested  fat  and  that  which  is  formed  out  of  the  alI)uininoids 
from  oxidation.  In  this  indirect  way  they  do  greatly  favor  a  tendency  to 
corpulence. 

We  thus  perceive  tbat  various  diets  may,  eacli  one  of  tbem,  permit  of  an 
increase  of  adipose  tissue.  In  actual  life,  of  course,  the  most  frequent  condi- 
tions are  such  as  result  from  the  customs  and  babits  of  the  population  in  gen- 
eral. The  diet  is  almost  invariably  a  "mixed"  one — that  is,  it  contains  albu- 
men, fat,  and  carbohydrates — and  in  most  instances  the  obesity  is  due  to  an 
excessive  amount  of  all  three  elements,  or  at  least  of  tbe  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates. A  person  may,  bowever,  become  corpulent  wbo  eats  very  little  fat, 
provided  he  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  albuminoids  and  carbobydrates; 
or,  again,  if  be  eats  very  little  starchy  food,  provided  he  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  meat  and  fat. 

Perhaps  these  facts  may  be  made  clearer  by  giving  a  concrete  example. 
Voit  tells  us  that  a  vigorous  man  who  requires  daily  118  gm.  of  albumen  and 
259  gm.  of  fat  to  maintain  a  physiological  equilibrium  as  regards  fat  and 
albumen  will,  other  things  being  equal,  begin  to  store  up  fat  if  there  is  any 
further  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  his  diet.  The  same  result  will  also 
take  place  if,  instead  of  the  rations  previously  stated,  he  ingests  more  than 
118  gm.  of  albumen  and  600  gm.  of  starch,  or  more  than  661  gm.  of  albumen 
alone,  or,  tinally,  more  than  118  gm.  of  albumen,  100  gm.  of  fat,  and  368 
gm.  of  starch.'  It  is  obvious  tliat  this  last  diet,  which  closely  resembles  the 
average  diet  of  an  adult  -  in  good  circumstances,  whose  weight  is  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  exceeded;  whereupon 
there  must  take  place  a  deposition  within  the  system  of  the  superfluous  fat. 

Among  the   various  kinds  of  food  is  one  group  which  deserves  mention 

'  This  statement  is  founded  upon  an  important  discovery  of  Rubner,  that,  as  far  as  the  storing 
up  of  fat  is  concerned,  tlie  measure^  of  value  for  diffenmt  foods  is  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by 
them  when  they  undergo  oxidation  into  carbonic-dioxid  gas  and  water.  Measured  in  this  way, 
100  gm.  fat  =211  gm.  albumen  =  232  gm.  starch  =  234  gm.  cane  sugar  =  256  gm.  grape 
sugar. 

2  Probably  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food  is  often  less  than  the  above,  and  the 
amounts  of  all)umen  and  starch  somewhat  larger.  Voit  estimates  the  diet  of  a  well-to-do  person 
at  127  gm.  albumen,  89  gm.  fat,  and  362  gm.  starch;  and  that  for  a  vigorous  laborer  at  118 
gm.  albumen,  .')6  gm.  fat,  and  500  gm.  starch.  Of  course,  these  figures  are  merely  approximate. 
Among  the  jjoorer  classes  the  amount  of  albumen,  especially  in  the  food,  is  materially  less.  Reck- 
oning by  calories,  the  average  metabolism  of  an  adult  male  amounts  to  2,400  to  2,800  calories; 
with  continual  muscular  labor,  this  conversion  at  once  rises  to  3,000  to  3,500  calories.  Hard- 
working porters  convert  as  much  as  5,000  calories  and  over. 
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as  being  an  important  factor  in  many  cases  of  o1)csity;  we  refer  to  alcoliolie 
beverages.  TluMe  can  be  no  doulit  that  intemperance  in  this  regard  pbiys  a 
prominent  part  in  many  instances.  Suflicient  ilhistration  is  furnished  by 
brewers,  botel  keepers,  and  the  inliabitants  of  countries  like  Bavaria,  wliere 
beer  drinking  is  ])revalent.  In  this  ])arlic'ubn-  it  is  evident  that  l)eer  works 
more  harm  than  does  wine  or  strong  li(|uor;  for  l)eer  contains,  in  addition  to 
tbe  alcoliol,  an  ap])reciahle  amount  of  starchy  material,  making  the  snni  total 
frojn'tlie  beer  drunk  during  the  entire  day  a  considcrahle  one.  Many  per- 
sons who  would  be  extremely  indignant  if  called  "  ti]>plers  "  babitually  take 
five  or  six  glasses  of  beer  a  day,  e(|uivaU'nt  to  I.")*)  gni.  of  starch,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  one  lialf  tbe  total  amount  of  starch  required  by  the  system.  Even 
this  quantity  is  frequently  exceeded.  Of  course  the  tbree  or  four  per  cent  of 
alcobol  wbicb  tbe  beer  contains  also  promotes  the  deposition  of  fat.  Alcoliol 
is  readily  oxidizal)le,  and  it  thus  sbields  to  a  consideral)le  extent  the  fat  al- 
ready present  in  the  body  (1  gm.  of  alcohol  furnishes  on  oxidation  7  calories)  ; 
and  it  also,  in  all  probability,  works  such  injury  to  the  tissues  as  to  diminish 
their  power  of  effecting  decomposition.  We  nmst  also  rememl)er  that  most 
beer  drinkers  take  little  exercise. 

The  long  sitting  at  the  beer  table,  and  the  mental  and  physical  sluggish- 
ness which  immoderate  indulgence  in  beer  always  causes,  and,  finally,  the 
increasing  corpulence  itself,  explain  why  most  beer  drinkers  dislike  protracted 
exercise. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  obesity  is 
mainly  due  to  the  ingestion  of  too  much  food.  No  weiojbt  need  be  attached 
to  the  usiuil  statement  of  corpulent  persons,  that  they  eat  no  more  than 
others.  Few  of  them  have  any  idea  how  nmch  nourishment  they  do  consume. 
Others,  having  already  become  corpulent,  eat  less,  to  be  sure,  than  they  used 
to,  but  nevertheless  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  the  acquired  weight. 

Other  factors  may,  no  doubt,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  increase  of  adi- 
pose tissue  hy  diminishing  the  consum])tion  of  fat  in  the  s_ystem.  The  most 
important  factor  of  this  class  is  physical  inactivity.  Muscular  contrat-tions 
lead  to  the  decomposition  of  a  large  amount  of  fat.  '^riiis  explains  why  people 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  those  who  sleep  long  and  exercise  little,  are  more  apt 
to  become  corpulent  than  are  nunnnil  lahorers.  Undoubtedly,  most  of  the 
cases  of  al)normal  ohesity  arise  from  the  well-known  frequent  combination  of 
superabundant  nourishment  with  limited  nmsculai-  activity.  The  scantiness 
of  the  muscular  lahor  ])erformed  does  not  always  depend  u))oii  social  condi- 
tions or  physical  indolence.  Other  morhid  conditions,  which,  while  not  inter- 
fering with  food  consumption,  prevent  any  extended  muscular  activity,  often 
lead  to  abnormal  obesity.  In  patients  suffering  from  chronic  joint  aifeetions, 
paralysis,  heart  disease,  certain  cerehral  defects  ami  the  like,  we  fre(|uenlly 
find  pronounced  corpulence,  which  undoubtedly  is  referable  to  bodily  in- 
activity. 

The  question  as  to  tbe  origin  of  ol)esity  l)eeomes  much  more  difficult  if  we 
attempt  to  determine  whether,  besides  this  ^' sini])le  obesity  from  overfeed- 
ing," there  is  also  a  constitutional  obesity-  -i.  e.,  an  obesity  that  cannot  be 
referred  to  an  excessive  ingestioii  of  food,  but  which  arises  from  a  patholog- 
ical impairment  of  the;  body's  ))ower  to  dispose  of  the  fat  iiili-o(hu cd  into  it. 
This  question  can  only   he  decided   hy   means  of   very  dillicult   and   lalKU'ious 
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examinations  into  tissue  metabolism  in  oljcse  subjects.  So  far  as  can  yet  be 
inferred  from  such  examinati<ms,  there  really  seems  to  be  a  diminished  power 
of  fat  coml)ustion  in  some  obese  persons.  The  cases  of  corpulence  in  young 
children,  its  n])))oarnnce  as  a  family  or  an  hereditary  characteristic,  the  tendency 
of  certain  races  (tlie  Hebrew,  for  example)  to  oljesity,  may  all  l)e  cited  I'or 
the  establishment  of  such  "  constitutional  "  conditions.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  imjxirlMiicc  n\'  a  "tendency''  lo  obesity  should  not  be  overrated.  Upon 
careful  investigaticm  we  shall  almost  invariably  fhid  in  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  regards  food  and  exercise,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  obes- 
ity. At  all  events,  we  are  ac-(piain(e(l  with  a  series  of  physiological  facts  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  fat  converted  is  de2)endent  on  certain 
internal  conditions. 

Thus  we  know  specially  that  the  comlnistion  of  fat  is  unquestionably  in- 
creased by  the  ingestion  of  thyroid-gland  substance,  and  that,  accordingly, 
obesity  has  frequently  been  found  associaied  with  abnormal  smallness  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  We  know,  in  addition,  that  castration  leads  to  abnormal  cor- 
pulence in  males  as  well  as  in  fenuiles.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments, and  undoubtedly  stands  in  relation  to  a  mmdter  of  clinical  observa- 
tions (increase  of  fat  after  the  menopause,  after  gynecological  operations,  tlie 
infantile  form  of  adiposity,  etc.).  At  all  events,  w^e  have  here  a  very  inter- 
esting subject  that  needs  further  investigation. 

Pathology. — After  corpulence  has  passed  a  certain  point  the  condition  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  one  of  the 
chief  places  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited.  Consequently,  the  panniculus  adi- 
posus  soon  attains  considerable  thickness.  The  countenance  grows  more 
round  and  plump;  l)eneath  the  chin  is  formed  a  second  prominence  known  as 
the  "  double  chin,"  the  chest  appears  broadened,  the  waist  enlarges,  and,  par- 
ticularly in  women,  the  breasts  are  changed  to  great  shapeless  masses,  over 
Avhich  the  skin  is  so  tightly  stretched  as  to  present  iineae  albicantes.  The 
abdominal  walls  are  greatly  altered.  The  belly  projects  more  and  more  until 
it  becomes  actually  ])endulous,  and  its  lower  surface  touches  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  thighs.  Intertrigo  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  groins,  below  the  In-easts, 
and  between  the  buttocks.  The  skin  everywhere  has  a  fatty  feel,  due  to  the 
increased  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  This  hyperplasia  of  tlie  fatty 
tissue  in  the  panniculus  adiposus  is  associated  with  a  deposit  of  fat  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  including  the  mesentery,  mediastinum,  peri- 
cardium, and  the  ca]isules  of  tlie  kidneys.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned 
again   farther  on. 

Of  course  the  circumference  and  weight  of  the  body  l)ecome  greatly  in- 
creased. As  an  approximate  measure  it  may  l)e  stated  that  for  men  of  mid- 
dle height  a  weight  exceeding  90  kgm.  (200  pounds),  and  for  women  75 
kgm.  (165  pounds),  may  be  regarded  as  abnormal.^  This  increase  in  bulk 
is  the  first  cause  of  subjective  sym])toms.  An  obese  person  has  to  exert  a 
greater  eifort  in  making  any  motion  than  do  other  people,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  he  gets  easily  tired,  and  seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  exertion. 
The  increased  demand  upon  \]w  muscles  explains  the  familiar  fact  that  cor- 
pulent persons  perspire  readily. 


*  A  weight  of  even  150  kgm.  (330  pounds)  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
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Tlie  graver  symptoms  of  obesity,  and  properly  the  first  pathological  phe- 
nomena of  tlie  condition,  relate  to  the  respiration  and  the  circulation.  The 
patient  I)egins  to  complain  of  shortness  of  breath  and  is  subject  to  marked 
dyspnoea  upon  running  or  climbing  stairs.  There  may  be,  at  the  same  time, 
cardiac  disturbance,  indicated  by  a  rapid  pidse,  palpitation,  intermission  of 
the  pulse,  or  other  sliglit  irregularities  in  cardiac  action.  All  these  symptoms 
grow  gradually  worse,  and  to  them  are  added  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure 
and  consequent  passive  congestion.  '^Fliere  is  a  tendency  to  broncliitis  and 
other  catarrhal  troubles.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  affected,  and  oedema 
appears. 

A  careful  analysis  of  all  these  symptoms  shows  that  many  causes  combine 
to  produce  them,  all  having  a  common  tendency  to  impede  respiration  and, 
still  more,  circulation.  One  source  of  disturbance  is  the  increased  deposit  of 
fat  upon  the  framework  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  the  excess  of  adipose 
tissue  covering  the  thorax  exerts  a  direct  influence  in  obstructing  the  respir- 
atory motion  of  the  thoracic  walls,  and  renders  the  respiration  more  super- 
ficial. In  this  way  the  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary 
circulation  are  both  impeded,  because  the  negative  pressure  in  the  chest  is 
less  than  normal.  Likewise  the  diminished  amount  of  bodily  exercise  affects 
the  circulation  unfavorably.  Brauner  has  shown  how  numerous  are  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  fasciae  for  promoting  the  vienous  currents,  by 
means  of  the  negative  pressure  resulting  from  the  movements  of  the  body. 
Whether  the  fat  deposited  around  the  heart  directly  obstructs  the  cardiac  move- 
ments is  somewhat  doubtful,  though  this  view  is  held  by  many.  The  fatty 
infiltration  of  the  myocardium  is  of  more  importance:  the  fat  is  deposited 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue.  Still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
condition,  which  is  not  so  very  frequent,  after  all,  occurs  as  a  primary  change, 
or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  result  of  previous  atrophy  of  the  mycardium 
(compare  the  chapter  on  Fatty  Heart). 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  corpulence  actually 
induces  grave  disturbance,  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  of  prime  importance. 
These  are  due,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  in  part  to  the  increased  amount  of 
adipose  tissue,  and  in  still  greater  part  to  complications,  most  of  which  are 
excited  by  the  same  causes  as  is  the  obesity  itself.  The  abundant  adipose- 
tissue  may  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  blood  vessels  and  capillaries 
inclosed  within  it.  Furthermore,  the  excessive  development  of  fatty  tissue 
probably  leads  to  the  growth  of  new  blood  vessels,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
an  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  the  blood.  This  is  one  way  in  which  ilie 
demands  made  upon  the  heart  are  rendered  greater  than  normal,  and  explains 
why  the  corpulent  frequently  exhibit  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Oilier  influences 
are  also  at  work  to  produce  this  same  result:  they  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
same  factor  which  occasions  the  obesity  itself — namely,  the  ingestion  of  in- 
creased amounts  of  food  and  drink  (see  the  chapter  on  Cardiac  Hypertrophy), 
and,  secondly,  certain  otlier  lesions  which  are  frequently  associated  with 
obesity  and  are  referable  to  the  same  causes.  Chief  among  this  latter 
class  is  general  arteriosclerosis.  If  this  involve  the  coronary  arteries, 
it  may  in  turn  occasion  still  further  damage — for  example,  degenerative 
myocarditis. 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  another  not  infrequent  complication.     This 
62 
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is  referable  in  part  to  the  same  causes  as  is  the  obesity.     Gout  and  diabetes 
are  less  frequent. 

We  thus  see  that  ol)esity  is  often  merely  one  of  many  injurious  results  oc- 
casioned by  an  improper  mode  of  life.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  first  dan- 
ger signal  warning  the  patient  and  his  physician  to  avoid  the  graver  disturb- 
ances- which  threaten.  This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance ;  for,  when 
once  we  have  a  combination  of  obesity  with  cardiac  hypertrophy,  fatty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  heart,  arteriosclerosis,  or  interstitial  nephritis,  the  various  causes 
and  ell'ects  act  and  react  upon  one  another  in  a  way  most  perilous  to  health, 
and  even  to  life.  There  is  no  need  of  describing  the  grave  disturbances  which 
invariably  develop  at  the  close  of  the  scene.  They  are  the  result  of  chronic 
cardiac  insufficiency,  and  have  been  fully  described  under  cardiac  disease. 

In  every  case  of  obesity  the  physician  should  examine  the  heart,  lungs, 
vascular  system,  and  kidneys,  particularly  if  there  be  already  subjective  dis- 
turbances. The  examination  of  the  heart  may  present  considerable  difliculties, 
because  the  results  of  palpation  and  percussion  are  so  much  obscured  by  the 
thick  cushion  of  fat  which  covers  the  thorax.  We  can,  however,  have  recourse 
to  auscultation,  and  can  feel  the  pulse.  The  pulse  may  be  either  rapid,  slow, 
or  irregular.  In  the  more  seri6us  cases  an  X-ray  examination  should  never  be 
omitted.  We  need  not  mention  any  minute  particulars  as  to  the  examination. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  a  hepatic  enlargement  is  often  found,  but  it  is 
much  less  often  the  result  of  fatty  infiltration  than  of  simple  hypertrophy  or 
passive  congestion. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  corpulence  may  sometimes  be  associated  with  grave 
and  dangerous  lesions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  this 
unfortunate  condition  by  no  means  invariably  exists.  Not  infrequently  the 
corpulence  remains  moderate,  in  which  case  it  is  not  really  dangerous,  how- 
ever inconvenient.  This  is  true  of  a  proportion  of  those  cases  which  are  due 
to  the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  nourishment,  associated  with  defective 
oxidation,  and  where  there  are  no  other  unfavorable  influences  at  work.  The 
obesity  of  hard  drinkers  is  almost  always  a  more  or  less  dangerous  condition, 
while  that  seen  in  many  elderly  persons  and  in  women  is  often  comparatively 
free  from  peril.  These  latter  individuals  are,  to  be  sure,  discommoded  by  their 
great  weight;  they  can  accomplish  less  than  they  used  to — they  are  easily  put 
out  of  breath,  and  have  a  certain  tendency  to  catarrhal  inflammations  and 
rheumatic  difficulties,  but  they  escape  the  severer  lesions  above  enumerated. 
Even  these  apparently  harmless  conditions  should  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
physician,  as  he  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  that  grave  complications  may 
not  be  developed  eventually. 

In  time  we  shall  probably  succeed  in  more  exactly  defining  the  various 
forms  of  adiposis  and  their  signification.  Certain  clinical  types  already  begin 
to  receive  separate  recognition.  Thus,  for  instance,  many  cases  of  extraor-' 
dinary  adiposity  in  children  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  one  another.  We  refer  especially  to  those  cases  of  boys,  mostly 
round-headed,  not  particularly  well-grown,  but  rather  intelligent,  who  present 
an  unusually  strong  adipose  development  on  the  trunk  and  the  haunches.  The 
abnormal  smallness  of  the  genital  organs  (small  penis,  very  small  testicles), 
which  have  remained  entirely  child-like,  is  striking.  Analogous  cases,  also 
with  anomalies  of  sexual  development,  occur  in  girls.     In  this  connection  we 
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may  briefly  mention  adiposis  dolorosa,  described  by  Dercum.  This  consists 
in  a  remarkal)le  symniotrieal  lipomatosis  of  tlic  extr(>niities  and  the  body,  but 
not  involving  the  hands  and  f(!et,  and  is  associated  with  severe  pains,  as  well 
as  marked  hypera^sthesia  of  the  skin  and  the  deeper  soft  parts.  This  affection 
is  frequently  observed  in  elderly  women  with  a  constitutionally  nervous  pre- 
disposition. We  would  here  also  briefly  refer  to  the  peculiar  cases  of  circum- 
scribed niulti])le  symniotrieal  lipoma. 

Treatment  of  Obesity. — To  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  accumulated 
fat,  it  is  necessary  to  ])romote  its  oxidation  in  the  system  and  to  prevent  the 
ingestion  of  new  supplies  of  fat.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  we  possess  only 
two  means — first,  a  limitation  of  the  ingestion  of  such  kinds  of  food  as  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  system,  and,  secondly,  stimulation  of  mus- 
cular activity  and  other  factors  which  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  fat  al- 
ready present.  All  the  various  methods  of  treating  obesity,  without  exception, 
aim  either  to  diminish  the  supj^ly  or  to  increase  the  destruction  of  fat. 

The  methods  vary  greatly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diminution 
of  the  adipose  tissue  must  not  involve  injury  to  the  body  itself.  The  treat- 
ment should  not  weaken  the  constitution,  l)ut  should  invigorate  the  patient,  or 
at  least  be  innocuous. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  every  method  of  treatment,  that  the  total 
quantity  of  ingested  food  should  be  diminished.  It  is  a  mistake  to  forbid  the 
patient  some  particular  kind  of  food — for  instance,  the  carbohydrates  or  the 
fats — with  the  idea  that  they  alone  do  harm,  or  to  allows  him  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  other  kinds  of  food,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  harmless.  Any  person 
can  eat  albuminoids,  fat,  and  starch  at  every  meal,  and  yet  not  grow  fat; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  of  any  one  of  these  may  lead  to  an  increase 
of  adipose  tissue.  The  amount  of  food  which  a  person  can  take  without  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  varies  with  the  individual.  It  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  material  already  present  in  the  body,  and  upon  the 
various  demands  made  upon  the  system,  as  well  as  other  factors.  This  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  draw  up  a  universal  dietary  for  the  obese.  We  can  best 
judge  of  the  value  of  any  course  of  treatment  by  its  results,  and  these  are  best 
measured  by  the  weight  and  the  subjective  condition  of  the  individual  patient. 

Of  the  various  elements  of  food,  the  albuminoids  should  be  diminished  least 
of  any,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  work  injury  to  the  system  if  they  were 
supplied  in  too  small  an  amount.  Of  course,  the  albuminoids  must  not  be 
eaten  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fat  into  which  they  decompose  remains  intact 
in  the  body.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue  is,  however,  de- 
sirable, because  this  promotes  the  vigor  of  the  muscles  and  the  heart,  and  so 
leads  to  the  oxidation  of  larger  quantities  of  the  nonnitrogenous  tissues. 

The  amount  of  fat  and  starch  must  be  much  more  limited.  The  fats  and 
starches  are  more  potent  in  increasing  adipose  tissue  and  in  shielding  from 
oxidation  the  fat  already  stored  up  in  the  body  than  is  nitrogenous  food.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  advisable  to  forbid  the  use  of  either  one  of  these  two  con- 
stituents of  a  mixed  diet,  allowing  the  other  alone  to  be  eaten.  A  varied  diet 
is  extremely  desirable,  even  for  one  ^\•ho  is  corjuilent;  and  we  should  exclude 
neither  fat  nor  starch  wholly  from  the  dietary,  but  we  should  merely  limit 
the  amounts  to  be  taken.  As  already  indicated,  the  amount  of  albuminoid 
food  remaining  unchanged,  a  pei-son  can  oat  double  iho  (inantiiy  of  starchy 
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food  that  he  can  of  fat,  witliout  increasing  his  adipose  tissue.  It  is  therefore 
irrational  to  allow  the  corpulent  fat  in  larger  proportions  than  starchy  foods. 
The  diet  which  Ebstein  has  recently  i)roposed  for  the  treatment  of  obesity  does 
prove  successful,  but  the  ox])hination  of  its  success  lies  in  the  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  meat  and  fat  ingested.  Precisely  the  same  results  would  be 
attained  if  a  corresponding  amount  of  starch  Avere  substituted  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  fat;  and  in  practice  it  is  desirable,  at  least  in  most  cases,  to 
allow  the  patient  both  starches  and  fats.  Of  course,  the  likings  and  experience 
of  the  individual  should  be  considered  in  each  separate  case.  The  Banting 
treatment,  introduced  in  18G4,  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  great  reputation.  Its 
inventor  applied  it  first  of  all  to  his  own  case,  and  with  success.  It  rests  upon 
a  rational  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  albuminoids  are  allowed  in  abundance,  and 
the  ingestion  of  fat  and  starch  is  limited.  It  lays  too  much  stress,  however, 
upon  the  exclusion  of  fat  as  compared  with  starch.  Of  great  practical  im- 
portance in  many  cases  is  the  strict  prohibition  of  beer  drinking.  Many  cases 
of  obesity  are  due  merely  to  the  excessive  amount  of  carbohydrates  contained 
in  the  unreasonable  quantity  of  beer  drunk  daily.  If  corpulent  beer  drinkers 
of  this  sort  change  their  mode  of  life  in  this  single  particular,  and  drink  no 
beer  whatever  for  from  three  to  six  months,  they  are  almost  sure  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  weight. 

The  physician  who  bears  in  mind  the  principles  just  expounded  can  lay 
down  his  own  rules  for  the  diet  of  his  patient.  As  already  stated,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  figures  which  will  apply  to  every  case. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  removing  obesity  that  is  to  be  particularly  recom- 
mended. The  same  end  can  be  attained  by  the  most  diverse  methods,  and  the 
skill  of  the  physician  consists  only  in  so  arranging  the  diet  as  to  attain  the 
desired  effect  without  injury,  and  without  causing  too  much  discomfort  to  the 
patient.  If  we  take  as  a  basis  the  average  diet  for  an  adult — that  is,  about 
125  gm.  of  albumen,  80  gm.  of  fat,  and  350  gra.  of  starch — we  might  say 
that  most  cases  of  obesity  would  be  sure  to  undergo  improvement  upon  a  diet 
containing  125  gm.  albumen  (or  possibly  even  more  than  this),  40  gm.  fat, 
and  150  gm.  starch.  The  amounts  of  fat  and  starch  could  be  even  more  dimin- 
ished, but  it  is  usually  best  not  to  be  too  precipitate.  A  gradual  diminution 
of  2  or  3  pounds  a  week,  extending  over  a  long  period  without  interruption,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  rapid  treatment  common  at  many  health  resorts.  Of 
course,  the  loss  of  fat  is  greater  at  the  commencement  of  treatment  than  later 
on,  when  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  has  already  approached  more  nearly  to 
normal,  and  the  diet  must  undergo  a  gradual  and  corresponding  change.  It 
is  of  particular  importance  to  increase  the  amount  of  nonnitrogenous  foods  in 
the  later  stages  of  treatment,  lest  the  albuminoid  tissues  of  the  body  become 
wasted. 

The  following  dietary  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  would  be 
suitable  for  a  patient  in  the  beginning  of  treatment :  For  breakfast,  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  milk,  and  about  75  gm.  of  bread.  At  noon,  a  plate  of  soup,  150 
to  175  gm.  of  lean  meat  or  fish,  lettuce,  green  vegetables,  and  about  25  gm. 
of  bread.  For  dessert,  about  75  gm.  of  boiled  rice,  or  some  simple  pudding, 
or  100  gm.  of  fruit.  To  quench  the  thirst,  water,  or  half  a  pint  of  light  wine. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  with  it  not  more  than  20  to  30  gm.  of 
bread.    For  supper,  2  eggs,  or  100  to  120  gm.  of  meat,  with  30  gm.  of  bread. 
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a  little  fruit,  lettuce,  ^  pint  of  wine,  or  1  or  2  cups  of  tea,  not  much  sweet- 
ened. Butter  should  be  entirely  proscribed  at  first ;  later  on  it  may  be  used  in 
small  amounts. 

Some  a})proaeh  to  this  bill  of  fare  must  be  enforced  not  merely  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  for  months.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
weighed  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If  the  weight  diminishes  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, without  any  subjective  disturbance,  we  have  the  best  proof  that  the  diet 
is  a  suitable  one.  If  the  weight  does  not  diminish,  then  the  amoimt  of  ingesta 
must  undergo  further  reduction.  If  more  food  can  be  taken  without  the 
weight  increasing  again,  a  larger  amount  may  be  unhesitatingly  permitted, 
and  indeed  may  even  be  advisable  if  the  patient  be  languid.  The  increase 
should  at  first,  however,  be  mainly  in  the  amount  of  albuminous  food,  the 
amount  of  starches  and  fats  not  being  much  increased.  The  "  cure  "  cannot 
be  regarded  as  complete  until  the  weight  has  been  brought  down  to  that  of  the 
average  individual  of  the  given  age  and  sex.  This  goal  having  been  reached, 
greater  freedom  in  diet  is  permissible. 

The  object  of  the, treatment  just  suggested  is  exclusively  the  limitation  of 
the  production  of  fat.  We  may  also  promote  the  destruction  of  the  fat  already 
stored  up  in  the  system.  A  chief  means  to  this  end  is  muscular  exercise,  which 
undoubtedly  increases  the  oxidation  of  the  adipose  tissues.  Carried  out  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  adjuvant  to  treatment.  Oertel 
has  pointed  out  that  muscular  exertion  does  good  in  still  another  way — namely, 
by  promoting  cardiac  activity  and  inducing  deep  respiratory  efforts.  Thus  the 
heart  is  strengthened  and  circulation  promoted.  Mountain  eliml)ing  is  one  of 
the  best  modes  in  which  to  take  the  desired  exercise.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  increased  muscular  activity  makes  it  possible  for  the  patient  to  take  an 
increased  amount  of  food  Avithout  injury.  In  dealing  with  cases  of  obesity 
in  which  the  condition  is  due  less  to  overfeeding  than  to  lack  of  muscular 
exercise,  it  might  be  decidedly  advisable  to  lay  the  most  stress  upon  the  in- 
crease in  muscular  activity;  for  certainly  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the 
organism  to  get  rid  of  its  excess  of  fat  by  means  of  lively  metabolism,  while 
nutrition  is  well  maintained,  than  to  be  more  or  less  starved  by  an  excessive 
limitation  of  diet.  We  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  single  mountain  tour, 
but  should  insist  upon  a  persistent  and  considerable  employment  of  the  mus- 
cles in  gymnastics,  walking,  and  the  like.  The  different  forms  of  apparatus 
for  home  gymnastics  that  can  be  purchased,  such  as  those  for  gymnastics, 
rowing,  etc.,  are  very  useful.  . 

Baths  also  promote  oxidation,  but  they  are  far  less  potent  than  is  muscular 
exercise.  Cold  baths,  brine  baths,  or  baths  containing  carbonic-acid  gas,  may 
be  employed.  One  way  in  which  they  do  good  is  by  stimulating  the  nervous 
system.  Oertel  regarded  it  of  great  importance  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  system.  Although  this  point  of  view  is  of  importance  chiefly  in 
the  treatment  of  circulatory  disturbances  (see  Vol.  I),  because  it  is  claimed 
that  the  mechanical  conditions  in  circulatory  disease  and  passive  congestion 
are  much  improved  by  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the  body,  still, 
this  factor  is  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded  in  tbe  treatment  of  obesity;  but  the 
chief  cause  of  the  rapid  loss  of  weight,  which  we  actually  see  in  the  corpulent 
as  a  result  of  the  deprivation  of  fluid,  is  probably  to  be  found  not  in  the  loss 
of  fat,  but  in  the  marked  loss  of  water  contained  in  the  body.     We  must  also 
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remember  that  in  many  cases  of  obesity  the  limitation  of  drinking  includes 
the  restriction  of  l)eer  drinking.  "  Desiccation  "'  may  further  be  promoted  by 
stimulating  the  perspiration  by  bodily  exercise  or  In'  steam  ])aths.  This  with- 
drawal of  liquid  from  the  system,  however,  is  advisable  only  in  cases  Avhere 
there  is  already  incipient  cardiac  failure. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  still  to  mention  the  treatment  of  obesity  by  thyroid- 
gland  prei)arations.  That  the  administration  of  these  increases  tissue  metab- 
olism, and  that  the  weight  of  the  body  may  thereby  be  decreased,  is  beyond 
question.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  treatment  is  not  in  general  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  these  preparations  induce  not  only  a  loss  of  fat,  but  also  a  decrease 
of  bodv  albumen,  and  the  ensuing  loss  of  weight  is  therefore  often  associated 
with  a  not  inconsiderable  deterioration  of  the  general  condition. 

Oidy  in  those  isolated  cases  in  which  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  consti- 
tutioiuil  obesity  that  has  some  connection,  perhaps,  with  a  defective  activity 
of  the  thyroid  gland  {vide  supra)  is  a  trial  of  thyroid-gland  treatment  justi- 
fied, and  sometimes  successful. 

It  is  evident  that  numerous  excellent  methods  are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity,  but  their  application  to  any  particular  case  should  be 
the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  presented.  A 
very  essential  point  is  that  the  injunctions  of  the  physician  should  not  merely 
be  given,  but  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  treatment  of  many 
cases  suffers  shipwreck.  We  may  be  baffled  by  the  patient's  lack  of  energy 
and  persistence,  or  by  the  importunate  demands  which  his  profession  or  social 
position  make  upon  him.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  imjiossible  to 
prosecute  the  treatment  at  home,  in  which  case  bathing  and  health  resorts  are 
to  be  urgently  recommended.  There  alone  can  the  patient  muster  up  the 
resolution  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  desired  changes  in  his  mode  of  life. 
The  incontestal)le  success  of  treatment  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingcn, 
Tarasp,  and  similar  resorts  is  doubtless  only  to  a  verv  small  extent  the  result 
of  their  specific  medicinal  influence,  but  it  is  mainh^  due  to  a  strict  observance 
of  the  above-described  diet  and  regimen.  The  internal  use  of  mineral  waters 
is  not  entirely  without  a  beneficial  effect.  Their  laxative  qiialities  diminish 
the  al)sorption  of  food  from  the  intestinal  canal.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  waste  of  his 
nitrogenous  tissues.  This  is  why  patients  frequently  complain  of  the  de- 
bilitating effect  of  these  mineral  springs ;  to  avoid  which,  it  would  be  well  to 
increase  the  amount  of  albuminoids  in  the  diet.  We  must  also  consider  the 
need  of  guarding  against  too  great  a  supply  of  fluid,  with  regard  to  what  was 
said  above  as  to  the  occasional  advantage  of  "  desiccation  "  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

SCROFULA 

Definition  and  Symptoms  of  What  is  Called  Scrofula. — We  desire  to  pre- 
sent, at  the  close  of  this  section,  a  brief  description  of  scrofula,  but  merely 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  From  a  scientific  j^oint  of  view  scrofula  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  any  special  variety  of  disease.     The  term  is  applied  to  a 
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group  of  symptoms  seen  most  frequently  in  childhood,  the  essential  features 
of  which  consist  in  the  appearance  of  chronic  enlargements  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The 
simultaneous  appearance  of  tljese  various  phenomena  does  really  produce  a 
somewhat  characteristic  picture,  which  can  frequently  be  recognized  at  the 
first  glance. 

Most  scrofulous  children  appear  pale,  with  a  flabby  skin  and  soft  muscles. 
The  panniculus  adiposus  may  nevertheless  be  tolerably  well  developed.  Not 
infrequently  the  face  is  putfy,  with  prominent  lips.  This  is  called  the  "  tor- 
pid habitus."  In  other  cases  the  child  has  small  features  and  a  remark- 
ably delicate  white  skin,  which  but  partly  conceals  the  superficial  veins,  and 
is  readily  suffused  with  blushes.  To  these  the  name  "  erethitic  habitus  "  is 
applied. 

Enlarged  lymph-glands  are  to  be  felt  in  the  throat,  at  the  angles  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  These  glands  may  remain  indolent  for  a  long  while,  or  the}^  may  sup- 
purate and  break  externally.  Chronic  cutaneous  eruptions  are  often  seen  in 
various  places.  The  most  common  of  these  is  a  scaly  or  impetiginous  eczema, 
affecting  the  face,  scalp,  or  extremities.  More  severe  affections  are  lupus 
("  lupus  scrophulosorum  "),  prurigo,  and  lichen  scrophulosorum. 

Of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nostrils  are  most  frequently  affected.  Conjunctivitis  in  various  forms  is 
a  characteristic  symptom  of  scrofula,  as  are  also  blepharitis  ciliaris,  keratitis, 
and  chronic  rhinitis,  which  last  often  terminates  in  a  pronounced  oztena  (q.v.). 
Chronic  diseases  of  the  ear  are  also  frequent,  such  as  otitis  media,  with  per- 
foration of  the  tympanum,  and  occasionally  caries  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  its 
imfortunate  results. 

Of  the  deeper-lying  tissues,  the  bones  and  joints  are  most  apt  to  suffer. 
The  affections  located  here  are  almost  exclusively  "  fungous " — namely, 
fungous  ostitis  and  periostitis,  white  swelling,  and  caries.  Formerly  there 
was  frequent  use  of  such  terms  as  "  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  knee 
joint,"  or  "  scrofulous  caries  of  the  ribs." 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  strange  group  of  symptoms  thus 
briefly  enumerated,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
well-marked  scrofula  are  examples  of  tuberculosis.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
demonstrated  in  connection  with  most  of  the  fungous  or  "  scrofulous  "  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  joints.  Ozgena  is  often  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  nose,  lupus 
is  a  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  and  many  forms  of  otorrhea  are  really  tuberculosis 
of  the  ear.  The  etiology  of  "  scrofula  "  is  therefore  in  the  main  identical  with 
that  of  tuberculosis  (q.  v.),  and  this  explains  why  the  old  physicians  habitually 
insisted  upon  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  two  diseases.  It  was  for- 
merlv  thoudit  that  scrofula  often  terminated  in  tuberculosis — that  is,  a  scrofu- 
lous  child  is  apt  to  suffer  eventually  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  intestine, 
or  brain.  To-day  we  know  that  most  scrofulous  children  do  not  become,  but 
that  they  are  already,  tuberculous. 

Besides  tuberculosis,  hereditary  syphilis  and  that  acquired  in  childhood 
may  produce  symptoms  that  formerly  were  ascribed  to  scrofula.  Syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  bones,  nose,  skin,  etc.,  sometimes  produce  clinical  pictures 
which  in  all  respects  resemble  those  described  above.     But  with  our  present 
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diagnostic  knowledge  and  technical   appliances,  we  can  generally  succeed  in 
determining  the  true  nature  of  the  iiiorhid  processes  in  question. 

But  tliere  are  certain  other  diseased  conditions  that  can  l)e  ascribed  neither 
to  tuberculosis  nor  to  syphilis,  such  as  certain  persistent  and  diversified  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  meml)rane  which  continually  reappear,  as 
well  as  certain  general  disturbances  of  nutrition  all  ])()inting  to  a  constitutional 
cause. 

A.  Czerny  has  grouped  all  these  processes  under  the  collective  name  of 
"  exudative  diathesis,"  and  has  sought  to  substitute  this  conception  for  that 
of  scrofula,  formerly  used.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  exudative 
processes  (urticaria,  eczema,  impetigo,  scrofula  of  the  skin,  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  secondary  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands,  etc.)  which 
seem  to  have  grown  out  of  a  common  soil.  The  "  exudative  diathesis  "  not 
infrequently  appears  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  The  disorder 
grows  with  improper  nourishment  of  the  child,  and  is  repressed  by  proper 
nourishment. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  time  sharply  to  define  and  limit  the 
idea  of  "  exudative  diathesis."  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  proper 
grounds  for  its  assumption,  and  that  the  term  "  exudative  diathesis  "  should, 
at  least  partially,  replace  the  older  one  of  "  scrofula,"  which  has  ceased  to  be 
serviceable.  \Yhat  inclines  us  to  accept  the  theory  of  such  a  constitutional 
anomaly  is  the  fact  that  in  adults  also  we  observe  a  group  of  peculiar  diseased 
conditions  that  might  not  improperly  be  included  under  ihe  idea  of  "  exudative 
diathesis."  "Wo  refer  to  certain  forms  of  chronic  urticaria  and  multiple,  so- 
called,  angioneurotic,  circumscribed  oedema  of  the  skin  to  peculiar  paroxysmal 
disturbances  of  secretion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  to  some  forms  of 
bronchial  asthma,  to  attacks  of  "  nervous  "  gastroxynsis,  to  the  extremely  re- 
markable clinical  picture  of  colica  mucosa,  to  various  peculiar  forms  of  in- 
termittent swellings  of  joints  and  of  constantly  recurring  and  rapidly  disap- 
pearing periarticular,  apparently  periosteal,  swellings  of  the  fingers,  etc.  All 
these  diseased  conditions  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  same  "exuda- 
tions "'  always  recur  without  any  provocation  in  the  persons  "  predisposed." 
In  such  cases  we  aliiiost  always  have  to  do  with  so-called  "  nervous  "  persons, 
as  in  mucous  colitis  and  nervous  bronchial  asthma,  and  with  diseased  processes 
which  are  usually  resistant,  and  which,  as  experience  teaches,  can  be  amelio- 
rated, if  at  all,  far  more  by  general  measures  than  by  lo'cal  treatment.  All  the 
morl)id  conditions  mentioned  have  heretofore  been  described  as  resting  upon  a 
"  nervous  "  basis.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Czerny, 
it  does  not  seem  unjustifiable  to  us  here  also  to  speak  of  an  "  exudative 
diathesis."  Other  pediatrists  (Escherisch,  etc.)  now  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-glands  and  the  lymphatic  organs  (tonsils, 
follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  follicles  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
thymus),  and  would  substitute  the  conception  of  a  "lymphatic  diathesis" 
("status  lymphaticus ")  for  the  old  one  of  "scrofula."  We  see  here  that 
modern  medicine  cannot  do  entirely  without  the  old  constitutional  idea.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  these  questions  would  certainly  lead  us  too  far. 

Treatment. — After  what  has  been  said,  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
treatment  of  scrofula  and  of  the  exudative  diathesis  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    It  must  be  again  emphasized  that,  in  the  treatment  of  most  cases  of 
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this  class,  the  main  attention  is  to  he  paid  to  the  general  hygienic  and  dietetic 
measures  rather  than  to  the  special  treatment  of  any  local  disorders. 

According  to  old  medical  experience,  cod-liver  oil  and  salt  haths  have  a 
special  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  "scrofula."  If  circumstances  permit, 
the  best  way  is  to  visit  some  place  where  there  are  brine  baths,  such  as  Kosen, 
Suiza.  Salzungen,  Arnstadt,  Kreuznach,  Mlinster  am  Stein,  Kehnio,  Reichen- 
hall,  Isclil,  or  Colberg. 

Treatment  at  these  resorts  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  artificial  baths  at 
home,  because  it  is  under  more  favorable  hygienic  surroundings.  The  use  of 
sea  baths  (Wykauf  Fohr,  Riigen,  and  many  others)  is  highly  to  he  recom- 
mended in  many  cases. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  every  case  of  "  scrofula  "  to 
analyze  the  a:;tiology  and  symptoms  carefully,  in  order  to  determine  with  what 
he  has  to  deal.  "  Scrofida  "  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  short  way  of 
naming  a  certain  group  of  symptoms.  It  is  convenient  to  retain  the  term  as 
being  less  likely  to  startle  the  friends  of  the  child  than  would  the  true  name 
of  the  disease. 

We  may  briefly  mention  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands.  Painting  the  overlying  skin  with 
tincture  of  iodin  is  a  very  common  practice,  but  it  seldom  does  much  good. 
We  have  ol)tained  more  satisfactory  results  from  iodoform  ointment,  or  from 
the  repeated  inunction  of  sapo  viridis.  For  particulars  as  to  the  opening  of 
abscesses,  or  the  extirpation  of  glands,  we  must  refer  to  works  on  surgery. 
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I.  DISEASES  OF  THE   PERIPHERAL   NERVES 

SECTION   I 
Diseases  of  the  Sensory  Nerves 

CHAPTER   I 

GENERAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE    DISTURBANCES    OF    SENSIBILITY 

The  disturbances  of  sensibility,  like  all  other  fiinctions  of  the  nerves,  are 
manifested  in  two  directions.  Under  pathological  conditions  we  observe 
either  an  abnormal  diminution  or  a  complete  absence  of  sensibilit}'  (anaes- 
thesia) or  a  morbid  increase  (hyperaesthesia).  While  in  anaesthesia  the  ordi- 
nary or  even  the  strongest  irritations  which  excite  the  sensory  nerves  produce 
only  a  weak  and  insignificant  sensation,  or  even  no  corresponding  sensation 
at  all,  in  In'perffistliesia  very  severe  and  painful  sensations  are  caused  by  weak 
irritations.  The  "  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation "  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  hyperesthesia,  although  they  are  often  present  along  with  it.  By  this 
term  we  mean  sensations  which  cause  internal  irritation,  not  from  without, 
but  from  certain  abnormal  morbid  conditions  in  the  nerve  itself.  In  the 
roginu  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  concern  ourselves 
in  what  follows,  these  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  show  themselves  partly 
as  actual  pain  and  partly  as  the  so-called  para3sthesiie — that  is,  abnormal 
sensations  in  the  skin,  which  are  termed  "formication"  (the  crawling 
of  ants),  "prickling,"  "numbness,"  "a  furry  feeling,"  "hot  and  cold  feel- 
ings," etc. 

The  Different  Forms  of  Sensibility  (Cutaneous  and  Muscular  Sensibility) 
and  the  Methods  of  Testing  Them. — As  is  known  from  physiology,  the  irri- 
tation of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  produces  in  us  a  number  of  sensa- 
tions, differing  in  quality  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  irritation 
acts.  If,  therefore,  we  would  obtain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  condition 
of  the  patient's  cutaneous  sensibility,  we  must  make  a  special  test  of  all 
the  difrerent  forms  of  sensation;  for  we  often  see  that  the  disturbances  of  sen- 
sibility do  not  involve  all  the  forms  mentioned  alike,  but  that  one  kind  of 
irritation  is  followed  by  ])erfectly  normal  sensation,  while  there  is  more  or 
less  complete  anaesthesia  for  another  kind.  We  term  such  partial  anaesthesias 
of  the  skin,  which  are  manifest  toward  only  one  or  more  forms  of  irritation, 
"  dissociated  "  or  "  partial  anaesthesias."  The  exact  study  of  these  partial 
144 
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anaesthesias  is  the  more  interesting,  since,  according  to  our  present  physiolog- 
ical theories  (Blix,  Goldscheider,  etc.),  the  different  qualities  of  cutaneous 
sensibility  are  transmitted  to  the  consciousness  by  special  nerve  fil)ers,  so  that 
there  are  in  the  skin  different  terminal  nervous  organs  for  the  perception 
of  touch  and  superficial  pressure  stimuli,  pain,  cold  and  heat  stimuli,  etc. 
The  fihers  for  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility  have  separate 
courses  in  the  spinal  cord  (see  the  following  chapter).  Tlie  testing  of  these 
various  forms  of  sensibility  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  localizing  morbid 
processes  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  addition  to  cutaneous  sensibility,  tliat  of  tbe 
deeper  structures  (fasciae,  muscles,  joints)  should  always  be  tested  at  the  same 
time. 

The  various  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility  which  must  be  tested  sepa- 
rately in  every  carefully  conducted  sensory  examination  are:  touch,  heat  and 
cold,  pain,  pressure,  and  the  so-called  muscular  sense — i.  e.,  the  sensations 
of  position  and  motion. 

1.  Sensihilitjj  to  Contact. — Sensations  of  touch  are  produced  by  simple 
light  mechanical  stimuli  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  radical  dif- 
ference between  "  touch "  and  the  lightest  "  pressure  stimuli."  We  must 
take  care  that  the  deeper  structures  (fascia,  muscles,  etc.),  are  not  mechanic- 
ally irritated  by  the  pressure.  The  superficial  cutaneous  sensibility  is  best 
tested  by  means  of  the  hair.  Every  slight  bending  of  the  hair  immediately 
produces  a  sensory  impression,  caused  by  the  light  mechanical  pressure  or 
pull  on  the  nerve  terminations  which  are  so  alnindantly  present  in  the  hair 
follicles  (M.  von  Frey).  In  the  parts  of  the  skin  not  supplied  with  hairs, 
the  so-called  Meissner's  corpuscles  are  probalily  the  receptive  organs  for  con- 
tact stimuli.  The  well-known  experience  that  gentle  stroking  of  the  skin 
is  more  clearly  perceived  than  simple  touch,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
stroking  of  the  skin  produces  a  stronger  mechanical  stimulus  (lanugo  hairs, 
folds,  and  wrinkles).  The  examination  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
simple  contact  is  usually  performed  by  repeatedly  touching  or  stroking  tlie 
part  of  the  skin  to  be  tested  with  the  finger,  a  fine  brusli,  or  some  other  blunt 
object  (not  of  metal,  in  order  to  exclude  sensations  of  cold)  while  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  are  shut,  and  asking  the  patient  to  say  whether  he  has  felt  the 
touch  or  not.  Whenever  hairy  portions  of  the  skin  are  to  be  tested,  it  is 
recommended  to  test  the  sensibility  of  the  hairs  (i.e.,  of  the  hair  follicles). 
All  tests  of  sensibility  are  generally  conducted  with  the  patient's  eyes  closed. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  patient's  attention  to  the  investigation,  it  is 
always  best  to  do  so  afresh  by  asking  "  ISTow?  "  and  then  either  really  to  touch 
the  skin  or  else  to  ask  the  question  when  only  pretending  to  touch  it.  In 
this  way  we  can  best  guard  against  errors  which  otherwise  may  readily  arise 
from  a  lack  of  attention  or  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  AVe  may 
often  make  the  patient  close  his  eyes  and  then  count  the  number  of  times 
we  toueb  the  skin,  or  we  touch  the  skill  in  different  parts  of  the  body  (alter- 
nating on  the  two  legs,  etc.),  and  then  ask  him  to  tell  merely  tlic  place  where 
he  is  touched  (vide  ijifra).  '^Flie  degree  of  correctness  of  his  answer  of  course 
shows  tbe  condition  of  tbe  sense  of  contact.  The  comparison  ol'  the  sensibility 
in  symmetrical  parts  of  the  .body  is  of  importance,  especially  in  unilateral 
disturbances. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  patients  feel  the  slightest  touch,  but  nevertheless 
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they  say  that  the  touch  on  the  affected  part  is  "more  indistinct,"  "duller," 
in  sliort,  "  different ""  from  that  on  the  normal  part  of  the  skin. 

2.  Sensations  of  Heat  and  Cold  (Temperature  Sense). — As  we  have 
already  said,  physiological  investigations  (Goldscheider,  etc.)  have  lately 
led  us  to  believe  that  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  regarded  as 
due  to  two  distinct  functions  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  These  functions  are 
also  performed  by  special  nerve  terminations  and  nerve  fibers.  If  we  test  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  for  heat  and  cold  with  a  pointed  metal  rod,  heated  or 
cooled,  we  can  easily  be  convinced  that  the  hot  rod  excites  a  sensation  of 
warmth  only  on  definite  parts  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  cold  rod  eXcites  a 
sensation  of  cold  only  on  other  definite  points  ("  warm  points,"  "  cold 
points  ''),  but  on  the  intervening  points  these  rods  excite  no  sensation  of  tem- 
perature. From  repeated  personal  observation  we  can  state  that  pathological 
symptoms  agree  completely  with  this  theory  of  the  existence  of  special  nerve 
conduction  for  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  for  we  see  that  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature sense  in  the  skin  by  no  means  affect  the  heat  sense  and  the  cold 
sense  equally.  It  is,  therefore,  always  necessary  to  test  both  forms  of  the 
temperature  sense  separately.  We  often  find  that  while  one  form  of  tem- 
perature sense  is  in  normal  activity,  the  other  is  much  altered — a  pronounced 
partial  anaesthesia  to  heat  or  cold.  The  affected  sense  may  be  wholly  lost  or 
merely  blunted,  so  that  hot  water  is  felt  merely  as  tepid,  or  ice  as  cool.  If 
the  temperature  sense  be  lost,  the  application  of  a  hot  or  cold  object  will  cause 
only  a  sensation  of  touch,  and  not  of  temperature.  Extreme  temperatures, 
especially  extreme  heat,  excite,  as  is  well  known,  a  sensation  of  pain.  This 
ma}',  of  course,  remain  normal;  but  if  there  is  also  analgesia  (vide  infra),  it 
disappears. 

If  anaesthesia  to  cold  be  present,  patients  often  speak  of  having  a  distinct 
sensation  of  warmth  when  the  skin  is  touched  with  a  bit  of  ice.  This  symp- 
tom, which  we  discovered  and  called  "  perverted  temperature  sense,"  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  heat  nerves  are  excited  by  the 
severe  irritation  from  cold. 

Besides  the  sensations  of  temperature  we  usually  test  also  the  patient's 
capacity  to  distinguish  differences  of  temperature.  Within  the  moderate 
degrees  of  temperature,  80°  to  100°  F.  (25°  to  35°  C),  differences  of  1°  F. 
(0.5°  C.)  are  easily  distinguishable  under  normal  conditions,  and  even 
0.5°  F.  (0.2°  C.)  can  be  distinguished  on  the  face  and  fingers,  but  only  about 
2°  F.  (1°  C.)  on  the  back. 

Variations  in  the  temperature  sense  are  very  common.  We  often  find 
them  (especially  in  spinal  disease)  in  those  cases  where  the  simple  sensibility 
to  touch  is  fully  retained.  The  test  of  the  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold  should 
therefore  never  be  omitted  in  testing  the  sensibility.  It  can  be  done  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  diagnostic  purposes  simply  by  touching 
the  skin  with  large  test-tubes  filled  with  ice  or  hot  water.  The  various 
thermaesthesiometers  that  have  been  devised  are  too  complicated  for  practical 
purposes.  For  a  hasty  test  it  is  sometimes  quite  serviceable  to  try  whether 
the  patient  can  distinguish  warm  breathing  upon  a  given  portion  of  the  skin 
from  cool  blowing  upon  it. 

3.  Sensation  of  Pain. — The  sensibility  to  pain,  as  M.  von  Frey  has  demon- 
strated, is  probably  transmitted  by  special  nerves,  the  end  organs  of  which 
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must  be  souglit  for  in  the  intra-epithelial  nerve  terminations.  For  this  reason 
sensations  of  pain  always  require  stimuli  which  penetrate  the  deeper  epithelial 
layers  (pin  pricks,  firm  pinching,  strong  heat  stimuli).  Sensations  of  pain 
are  always  produced  by  such  stimuli,  which  are  attended  by  a  certain  injury 
of  tissues,  especially  of  the  nerve  terminations,  as  by  severe  pressure  ("con- 
tusion"), by  strong  heat  stimulus  ("burn"),  etc.  Pain  has  the  all-impor- 
tant and  useful  task  of  warning  us  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  may 
produce  some  damage  to  the  body,  and  of  calling  forth  some  defensive  meas- 
ure. Under  pathological  conditions,  cutaneous  sensations  of  touch  and  pain 
are  by  no  means  always  parallel.  We  sometimes  see  that  a  patient  does  not 
feel  a  simple  touch  on  the  skin,  when  sticking  a  needle  into  it  is  immedi- 
ately painful;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  still  more  frequently  find  that  a 
patient  feels  quite  a  light  touch  on  the  skin,  but  that  the  most  marked  irri- 
tation, such  as  pinching  or  pricking  it,  does  not  excite  the  slightest  pain,  but 
is  felt  only  as  a  simple  touch,  or  at  most  as  a  slight  pressure.  This  latter 
condition  of  sensibility,  the  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  to  pain  with  retained 
tactile  sensibility,  is  termed  analgesia.  Both  in  peripheral  and  in  central 
nervous  diseases  analgesia  is  a  symptom  that  may  be  quite  frequently  observed. 

The  test  of  sensibility  to  pain  may  be  best  performed  by  pricking  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  and  also  by  pinching  a  fold  of  the  skin  with  considerable  force. 
The  simple  test,  whether  a  patient  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  head  and 
the  point  of  a  pin,  is  much  employed.  We  thus  obtain  information  at  the 
same  time  of  the  sensibility  to  touch;  for  a  prick  with  the  point  of  a  pin  nor- 
mally excites  a  slight  pain,  while  the  application  of  the  pinhead  causes  a 
sensation  of  simple  touch  or  slight  pressure.  In  testing  the  sensibility  to 
pain  we  must  be  careful  to  prick  deep  enough  (penetrating  the  epidermis), 
but  at  first  we  must  employ  only  brief  pin  pricks.  Only  when  these  are  not 
felt  as  painful  should  we  use  long-continued  pin  pricks.  Very  often  by  sum- 
mation of  the  irritation  (vide  infra)  a  lively  sensation  of  pain  is  produced. 
If  there  be  marked  analgesia  we  can,  of  course,-  stick  a  pin  deep  into  the  skin 
or  push  it  through  a  fold  of  skin  without  causing  pain. 

4.  Sense  of  Pressure. — By  pressure  sense  proper  we  mean  those  deep  sen- 
sations of  pressure  which  are  produced  by  stimuli  acting  on  the  deeper 
structures  (fasciae,  tendons,  muscles,  periosteum).  By  very  simple  experi- 
ments we  can  readily  demonstrate  to  ourselves  that  these  structui-es  are  iiuli- 
vidually  sensitive  to  pressure;  thus,  for  example,  every  healthy  individual  can 
clearly  distinguish  whether  pressure  is  exerted  down  to  the  bone  or  not. 
Therefore,  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  pressure  are  not  estimated  simply 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  but  rather  according  to  tl:e  local 
action  (in  respect  to  depth)  of  the  pressure  stimulus.  The  test  of  the  pres- 
sure sense  enables  us,  therefore,  to  Judge  directly  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
before-mentioned  deeper  structures.  The  well-known  statement  of  E.  II. 
Weber  that  we  do  not  estimate  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  sensations  ac- 
cording to  the  absolute  increase  of  the  stimulus,  but  only  according  to  its 
relative  increase  (about  one  twentieth  to  one  thirtieth  of  tlie  original  strength 
of  the  stimulus),  requires  a  different  interpretation  now  than  formerly. 

According  to  our  experience,  the  clinical  examination  of  the  sensitiveness 
to  pressure  of  the  deeper  structures  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  occa- 
sionally shows  distinct  anomalies  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  any 
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other  way.  Partial  paralysis  or  diniiniition  of  the  pressure  sense  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  diseases  of  the  s])inal  cortl  (tahes,  myelitis,  eom))rcssion,  tu- 
mors), and  also  in  diseases  of  the  brain  (partieularly  when  associated  with 
spinal  disease^  infantile  eerehral  palsy,  etc.).  It  is  noticeable,  but  readily 
understood  from  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  interpretation  of  the  deep 
pressure  sensations,  that  anonuilies  of  the  pressure  sense  are  often  associated 
with  anomalies  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense  {ride  infra),  while,  on  the 
other  liand,  the  pressure  sense  is  generally  normal  when  the  muscular  sense 
is  unimpaired. 

Different  methods  and  instruments,  such  as  von  Eulenburg's  "  bara^sthesi- 
ometer,"'  have  been  devised  for  testing  accurately  tlie  sense  of  pressure  in 
patients,  but  tliey  liavc  entered  but  little  into  practice  on  account  of  their 
elaborate  character.  For  the  ordinary  demands  of  practice  it  is  sufficient  to 
test  the  pressure  sense  by  applying  the  finger  or  any  blunt  object.  By  press- 
ing with  the  finger  we  can  vary  the  pressure,  make  it  weaker  or  stronger,  and 
thus  learn  whether  the  patient  is  able  correctly  to  state  all  these  differences. 

5.  21ie  So-called  Muscular  Sense,  EspeciaUy  the  Sensations  of  Motion  and 
Position. — A  number  of  sensations  are  classed  together  under  the  names  of 
"  muscular  sense  "  or  "  muscular  sensibility."  They  are  not  all  of  the  same 
value.  Most  frequently  we  call  our  power  to  be  informed  of  the  position  of 
any  of  our  limbs  without  the  help  of  our  eyes,  and  of  the  extent  of  any  motion 
made  by  them,  the  "  muscular  sense."  If  we  put  a  healthy  person's  arm 
into  a  given  position  when  his  eyes  are  closed,  and  tell  him  to  put  the  other 
arm  into  the  same  position,  he  can  do  it  with  considerable  accuracy.  If  we 
make  passive  movements  in  any  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  a  healthy 
person  whose  eyes  are  closed  can  easily  and  correctly  state  the  form  and  direc- 
tion even  of  the  slightest  of  these  movements.  In  nervous  patients,  however, 
this  power  may  be  diminished  or  lost,  and  we  often  speak  of  "  distuibances  of 
the  muscular  sense";  but  we  must  note  that  the  judgment  as  to  the  position 
of  the  limbs  and  the  passive  movements  executed  with  them  is  not  exclusively 
due  to  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  but  probably  depends  also  upon  the 
sensibility  of  the  joint  surfaces,  ligaments,  and  tendons.  All  of  these  parts, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  are  relaxed  or  made  tense  in  the  different  movements. 
iSTevertheless,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  change  in  muscle  tension  that  chiefly 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  and  movements  of  limbs.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  correct  to  speak  of  sense  of  position  (the  sensation  of  position  of 
the  limbs)  and  sense  of  motion  (sensation  of  passive  movements)  instead 
of  the  "  muscular  sense."  Concerning  the  terminal  nerve  organs  of  the 
deeper  structures,  our  knowledge  is  at  present  still  defective.  In  the  nmsclos 
the  "so-called  '"'muscle  spindles"  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  terminal 
nerve  organs. 

Sensibility  to  movement  is  tested  simply  by  making  the  patient  close  his 
eyes,  by  taking  an  arm  or  a  leg  firmly  in  both  hands,  and  then  by  making 
passive  movements  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  at  first  extensive  and  then 
gradually  less.  The  patient  should  state  the  direction  of  the  movement 
made.  "We  may  also  describe  with  the  extremities  different  letters  or  figures 
in  the  air,  which  tlie  patient  should  recognize  with  his  eyes  closed.  If  the 
test  is  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  passive  movements  must  be  tested  in  all  the 
joints  individually  (shoulder,  elbow,  hip,  knee,  etc.). 
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In  important  cases  one  must  never  neglect  to  test  accurately  the  sensations 
of  motion  in  the  distal  Joints  (liaml,  finjj^ci-.  foot,  toes),  since  frequently 
marked  disturbances  are  found  here  when  the  sensibility  to  movement  of  the 
large  proximal  joints  (shouhler,  hip)  is  still  almost  completely  unimpaired. 

The  sensibility  for  the  position  and  posture  of  the  limbs  is  tested  by  put- 
ting one  extremity  passively  into  a  given  position  and  then  asking  the  patient 
to  put  the  other  corresponding  extremity  into  the  same  position,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  It  is  still  better  to  have  the  patient  make  some  definite  movement, 
especially  to  point  to  or  seize  some  object,  at  first  with  the  eyes  open,  then 
to  let  him  close  his  eyes  and  repeat  the  movement  as  well  as  he  can. 

Marked  disturbances  of  the  sensation  of  position  and  motion  are  found 
most  frequently  in  tabes  dorsalis  {vide  infra),  but  not  infrequently,  too,  in 
other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  cerebral  hemianajsthesia  and  hemiataxia, 
as  well  as  in  hysterical  anaesthesia  and  paralysis. 

The  sensation  of  the  strength  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction,  the  so- 
called  "  sense  of  effort,"  is  quite  different  from  the  sensations  just  described. 
Besides  the  peripheral  sensations  in  the  muscles  and  tendons  we  perhaps  have 
to  do  with  special  sensations  of  innervation.  In  raising  weights  we  can  dis- 
tinguish with  considerable  accuracy  the  ligliter  from  the  heavier.  In  such 
cases,  also,  we  deal  not  with  the  absolute,  but  with  the  relative,  differences 
in  weight ;  we  can  usually  tell  quite  plainly  when  one  fortieth  of  the  original 
weight  has  begn  added  or  taken  away.  The  sense  of  effort,  then,  is  somewhat 
finer  than  the  sense  of  pressure.  In  order  to  exclude  the  latter  in  the  test  we 
have  the  patient  lift  the  weight,  suspended  in  a  towel,  with  his  hand  or  foot, 
but  in  the  lower  extremities  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exclude  entirely  the  co- 
existing sensations  of  pressure. 

We  must  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  muscular  contraction,  is  in  itself 
accompanied  by  a  sensation,  as  may  be  proved,  for  example,  in  irritating  the 
muscles  by  faradism — electro-muscular  sensibility.  In  certain  forms  of  spasm 
the  muscular  contraction  becomes  so  strong  that  it  causes  a  decided  pain, 
which  is  probably  due  to  irritation  of  the  sensory  muscular  nerves  discovered 
by  C.  Sachs. 

Tests  of  the  sense  of  effort  and  of  the  electro-muscular  sensibility  have 
thus  far  been  but  little  employed  in  nervous  diseases.  They  also  have  no  great 
practical  significance. 

6.  Electro-cutaneous  Sensihility.  Vibration  Sensihiliti/. — The  test  of  cuta- 
neous sensibility  by  means  of  the  electric  current  has  been  proposed  by  various 
observers.  The  advantage  of  it  is  that  in  this  way  the  intensity  of  the  irri- 
tation can  be  very  easily  and  accurately  graded  and  expressed  in  numbers, 
by  the  position  of  the  coil  in  using  the  faradic  current,  or  by  the  galva- 
nometer in  using  the  constant  current.  The  faradic  current  is  usually  cm- 
ployed  in  testing  the  sensibility,  and  we  designate  it  by  the  position  of  the 
coil  when  the  first  sensation  is  felt  and  the  position  when  tlic  first  pain  is 
felt.  Pathological  deviations  are  given  by  comparison  with  normal  portions 
of  the  skin  (testing,  if  possil)le,  symmetrical  parts)  or  with  healthy  people. 
The  galvanic  current  is  also  used  to  test  sensibility,  noting  the  occurrence  of 
a  burning  sensation  at  the  cathode.  For  practical  purposes,  the  test  of 
electro-cutaneous  sensibility  is  unnecessary,  since  its  results  are  the  same  as 
in  testing  the  sensibility  to  touch  and  to  pain.     The  testing  of  vibration  sen- 
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sibility    [osseous  sensibility]   by  placing  tuning  forks  on  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  is  equally  unnecessary. 

7.  Tlie  Localization  of  Cutaneous  I niprrssioiis.  Sense  of  Locality. — 
Under  normal  conditions,  as  we  know,  not  mily  do  we  feel  tbe  toucb  of  an 
object,  but  we  can  tell  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  the  ])lace  on  our  skin 
which  was  touched.  This  ])ower  we  term  the  ability  to  localize  our  sen.^ation. 
In  nervous  patients  we  often  see  that,  while  cutaneous  sensibility  is  still 
present  (we  refer  not  only  to  tactile  sensibility  but  also  to  the  other  forms), 
it  is  localized  more  poorly  and  with  less  accuracy  than  is  the  case  under  normal 
conditions. 

In  the  simple  test  of  the  sense  of  contact  we  may  also  examine,  at  least 
roughly,  the  power  of  localization  if  we  ask  the  patient  also  to  state  where 
the  touch  is  felt,  or  if  we  ask  him  to  designate  with  his  liand  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  part  of  the  skin  touched.  A  more  accurate  method  was  pro- 
posed by  E.  H.  Weber.  It  consists  in  determining  the  smallest  distance  which 
must  separate  two  simiiltaneous  cutaneous  irritants  from  each  other,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  perceived  as  two  locally  distinct  sensations.  Wel)er  has 
found  that  this  distance  differs  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
from  this  he  has  divided  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  into  so-called  tactile 
circles.  As  data  for  the  examination  of  patients,  some  of  the  figures  obtained 
by  Weber  in  healthy  individuals  may  here  be  given:  The  smallest  distance  at 
wdiich  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  ^  applied  at  thq  same  time  to 
the  skin  may  be  plainly  distinguished  from  each  other  is  11  to  15  mm.  on 
the  cheeks,  6  mm.  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  22  mm.  on  the  forehead,  1.2  mm. 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  -1  to  5  mm.  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  on  the 
lips,  34  mm.  on  the  neck,  77  mm.  on  the  up]>er  arm,  40  mm.  on  the  forearm, 
31  mm.  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  11  to  16  mm.  on  the  backs  of  the  fingers, 
2  to  3  mm.  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  55  to  77  mm.  on  the  back,  45  mm.  on 
the  chest,  77  mm.  on  the  thigh,  40  mm.  on  the  leg,  40  mm.  on  the  instep ;  but 
these  figures  show  certain  variations  in  different  individuals,  so  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  only  average  values. 

Testing  the  sense  of  locality  by  Weber's  method  has  no  great  practical  im- 
portance; it  also  takes  very  much  time  and  demands  intelligence,  patience, 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  influence  of  practice  is  mani- 
fested in  a  very  remarkable  way,  since  the  perceptible  difl^erence  becomes  con- 
siderably less  if  the  examinations  are  often  repeated.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
single  examination,  as  in  testing  any  form  of  sensibility,  must  not  be  too  long 
protracted,  for  otherwise  the  patient  may  easily  become  fatigued,  and  the  data 
obtained  will  be  entirely  contradictory.  If  we  test  the  sense  of  locality  by 
bringing  down  tlie  two  points  not  at  the  same  time  but  one  after  the  other, 
and  vary  it  by  touching  the  same  place  twice,  or  a  different  place  each  time, 
we  obtain  from  the  outset,  as  we  have  repeatedly  proved,  smaller  numbers 
than  if  we  touch  the  skin  with  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  at  the  same 
time.  We  also  obtain  somewhat  different  values  for  the  fineness  of  the  sense 
of  locality  if  we  test  the  so-called  sensations  of  motion  (Leube) — that  is,  the 
distinction  between  a  simple  circumscribed  touch  of  the  skin  and  a  very  short 
line  drawn  with  a  stick  on  the  skin.     In  this  way  we  can  also  determine 

*  There  are  special  "tactile  compasses"  with  blunt  ivory  points  and  graduated  quadrants. 
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whether  the  patient  can  distinguish  accurately  the  direction  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  lines. 

We  may  also  mention  here  two  peculiar  anomalies  of  sensibility,  polycesthe- 
sia  (G.  Fischer)  and  allochiria  (Obersteincr).  Polysesthesia  is  a  symptom 
shown  by  certain  patients  (especially  patients  with  tabes),  who,  when  the 
skin  is  touched  with  only  one  point  of  the  compasses,  have  a  sensation  as  if 
they  felt  two  or  even  more  points.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  anomaly  of 
sensation  is  not  yet  adequately  explained.  In  allochiria  a  stimulation  of  the 
skin  (touch,  pain)  is  felt,  not  on  the  part  touched,  but  on  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  half  of  the  body.  This  remarkable  symptom  has  l)een 
observed  a  few  times  in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  etc. 

8.  Delay  of  Sensation  {so-called  Delayed  Conduction),  Summation  of 
Irritation  and  After-sensations. — Quite  frequently  in  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  in  compression  paralysis  and  tabes  (q.v.),  and  not  infre- 
quently in  peripheral-nerve  disease  (neuritis),  we  see  a  marked  delay  in  sen- 
sation after  the  action  of  an  irritant.  This  symptom  affects  chiefly  the  sensi- 
Ijility  to  pain.  If  in  such  a  case  we  stick  a  pin  into  the  sole  of  a  patient's 
foot,  several  seconds  elapse,  even  ten  or  twenty,  it  is  said,  before  the  pain 
is  felt.  As  was  first  observed  by  Kaunyn  and  E.  Remak  in  tabes,  and  as  has 
often  been  confirmed  since,  after  sticking  a  pin  into  the  foot  there  is  in  such 
cases  first  a  simple  sensation  of  slight  pressure,  and  some  seconds  later  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  pain,  so  that  the  patient  at  once  responds  to  the  prick 
with  "  Now,''  and  a  little  later  with  "  Ow !  "  as  an  expression  of  pain. 

On  analyzing  tliis  symptom  somewhat  more  closely  we  will  have  to  distin- 
guish between  single  brief  and  continuous  irritations  (pin  pricks).  If  we 
make,  for  example,  a  single  short  prick  in  the  skin,  it  may  happen  that  the 
pain  thus  caused  appears  comparatively  late.  This  symptom  depends  per- 
haps upon  a  "  delay  of  conduction,"  although  it  is  still  undetermined,  of 
course,  whether  this  delay  takes  place  actually  in  the  peripheral-nerve  fiber 
or  in  the  interpolated  ganglion  cells.  The  conditions  in  permanent  painful 
excitation  (continued  pin  prick)  are  different.  In  these  cases  we  notice  very 
often  that  immediately  after  the  insertion  of  tlie  pin  the  patient  feels  nothing 
or  only  a  simple  touch.  If  the  prick  be  continued,  however,  there  is  felt  a 
lively  sensation  of  pain,  often  only  after  a  few  seconds.  This  phenomenon  is 
apparently  due,  not  to  a  delay  of  conduction,  but  to  a  summation  of  the  irritant 
action,  which  thus  gradually  attains  sufficient  intensity  finally  to  break  through 
the  existing  resistance  and  to  reach  the  consciousness  in  full  strength.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  sensation  of  pain  there  is  usually  a  reflex  twitching,  and 
the  same  conditions  are  therefore  to  be  considered  in  testing  the  cutaneous 
reflexes  (vide  infra). 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  mention  l>ricfly  the  after-sensations,  which 
we  have  noted  in  the  most  striking  fashion,  especially  in  cases  of  tabes.  After 
a  single  short  prick  these  after-sensations  appear  as  a  burning  feeling  in  the 
skin,  which  lasts  a  strikingly  long  time,  or  else  the  first  sensation  soon  ceases 
after  the  prick,  and  then,  in  the  same  spot  on  the  skin,  new  sudden  sensations 
of  pain  are  felt  several  times,  just  as  if  the  patient  had  been  pricked  anew. 

9.  The  Special  Sensibility  to  Touch  {Stereognostic  Sense). — The  highest 
and  most  valual)le  function  of  the  skin  as  a  sensory  organ  is  the  judgment  we 
can  make  of  the  size,  form,  hardness,  and  consistency  of  objects  by  feeling 
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of  them — in  short,  the  recognition  of  them.  This  function,  the  special  sense 
of  touch,  is  apparently  a  complicated  estimate  of  all  the  separate  sensations 
derived  from  the  dilferent  cutaneous  nerves,  to  wjiich  are  always  added  at 
the  same  time  a  large  number  of  sensations  of  movement  and  sensations  of 
position.  For  "  touch  "  and  "  feeling"  always  imply  a  movement  of  tlie  parts 
which  touch.  For  this  reason,  in  man,  the  function  of  "  touch  "  is  chiefly 
localized  in  the  highly  sensitive  and  extremely  mobile  fingers.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  a  patient  whose  hand  is  completely  paralyzed  can  recognize  objects 
either  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  by  the  touch,  although  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility is  retained.  If  there  be  actual  anjesthesia  of  the  skin  it  is,  of  course, 
also  impossible  to  recognize  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch,  although  mobility 
is  retained.  We  estimate  the  size  and  shape  of  objects  principally  by  our 
muscle  sensations,  its  consistency  and  surface  by  means  of  the  pressure 
sense,  temperature  sensations,  etc.  There  are,  however,  also  cases  where  the 
hand  can  be  moved  well  enough  and  where  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and 
muscles  for  the  different  qualities  of  sensation  is  retained,  but  nevertheless 
the  recognition  of  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch  is  markedly  impaired.  In 
such  cases  there  is  probably  always  some  cerebral  (cortical)  disturbance, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  cortical  blindness  and  cortical  deaf- 
ness— that  is,  the  normal  mental  estimate  and  consequently  the  "  understand- 
ing "  of  the  various  cutaneous  sensations  received.  The  author  has  seen  such 
conditions,  especially  in  cerebral  infantile  paralysis;  the  intelligent  child  feels 
every  touch  on  the  skin  perfectly  w^ell,  but,  when  his  eyes  are  closed,  he  cannot 
recognize  by  feeling  of  them  with  the  affected  hand  the  most  familiar  objects 
(key,  knife,  ring,  money,  etc.).  At  any  rate  it  is  very  important,  especially  in 
cerebral  diseases,  not  to  neglect  this  mode  of  investigating  the  special  "  sense 
of  touch."  If  we  choose  for  our  tests  simple  stereometric  figures  (sphere, 
cube,  cone,  octahedron),  we  may  also  speak  of  a  "  stereognostic  sense." 
In  every  case  of  disturbance  of  the  stereognostic  sense,  all  the  different 
forms  of  cutaneous  and  especially  muscular  sensibility  (sense  of  position, 
deep-pressure  sensibility)  must  be  examined  minuteh',  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  faulty  recognition  of  the  object  felt  is  due  to  lack  of  sensibility 
or  to  inability  to  interpret  the  sensory  impressions. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    SENSORY    CONDUCTION   TRACTS    AND    ANESTHESIA    OF 

THE    SKIN 

Course  of  the  Sensory  Conduction  Tracts. — In  the  previous  chapter  we 
discussed  the  different  varieties  of  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility ;  we  will 
now^  take  up  the  question  of  the  paths  by  which  these  sensory  stimuli  are  con- 
ducted from  the  periphery  to  the  central  organ.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
consider  the  origin  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves;  for  the  peripheral 
sensory  nerve,  with  its  terminal  organs  in  the  skin  for  the  reception  of  ex- 
ternal impressions,  must  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  every  other  nerve 
fiber,  viz.,  as  the  direct  prolongation  of  a  nerve  cell  (ganglion  cell).    We  now 
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know  definitely  that  all  peripheral  sensoiy  nerve  fibers  come  from  the  cells  of 
the  spinal  ganglia  (intervertebral  ganglia).  All,  or  at  least  most  of  these 
cells,  have  a  short  process  which  soon  divides  into  two  offshoots  from  the  cell  • 
a  long  one,  going  to  the  surface  of  the  body  (the  peripheral  sensory  nerve), 
and  a  shorter  one,  which  enters  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is 
intended  for  the  further  conduction  of  sensory  impressions.  Almost  all  the 
fibers  of  the  posterior  roots  accordingly 
come  from  the  spinal  ganglia;  during 
foetal  development  they  grow  from  their 
cells  of  origin  into  the  spinal  cord.  The 
spinal  ganglion  cell  with  its  two  proc- 
esses, the  one  going  to  the  periphery  of 
the  body  (peripheral  sensory  nerve),  the 
other  to  the  spinal  cord  (posterior  root 
fiber),  forms  the  first  (peripheral)  sen- 
sory neuron.  All  stimuli  originating 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
deeper  structures  (muscles,  etc.),  in  the 
first  place,  reach  the  spinal  cord  by 
means  of  the  posterior  root  fibers.  The 
sensory  cranial  nerves  (trigeminus,  va- 
gus) must  be  considered  as  absolutely 
homologous  witli  the  sensory  spinal 
nerves. 

As  soon  as  the  posterior  roots  have 
entered  the  spinal  cord,  a  very  marked 
separation  of  the  fibers  occurs  (see  Figs. 
114  and  115)  ;  one  (median)  part  en- 
ters the  white  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  while  another  part  continues  into 
tlie  gray  posterior  horn.  A  third  part 
(Fig.  115,  4)  goes  to  the  anterior  horn 
and  breaks  up  into  arborizations  around 
the  motor  cells — these  are  evidently  paths 
for  reflex  movements. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  fibers  enter- 
ing the  posterior  columns.  Soon  after 
their  entrance  tbe  fibers  divide  again 
into  a  short  descending  and  a  long  as- 
cending branch.  The  short  descending 
branches  serve,  as  1  suspect,  for  reflex 
processes  (vide  infra),  while  the  ascend- 
ing fibers  in  the  posterior  columns  form 
the  special  continuation  of  the  centripetal  tract.  That  portion  of  the 
posterior  columns  into  which  these  I'oot  fibers  enter  is  called  the  "  posterior 
root  zone,"  or  "root  entrance  zone."  Since  new  root  fibers  are  constantly 
entering  the  cord  as  we  go  upward,  the  fibers  coming  from  the  lower  portions, 
and  especially  from  the  lumbar  cord,  are  gradually  pressed  toward  the  median 
line  by  the  new  fibers  that  enter.     Thus  it  happens  that  the  fibers  from  the 


Fig.  114. — (From  Fdinhkr.)  Diagram  of 
the  course;  of  the  posterior  sensory  root 
fibers  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. Vorder-Seiienslr.  =  Anterolat- 
eral columns.  Kleinhirn-Seiten.  B.  = 
Lateral  cerebellar  tract. 
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lumbar  and  the  lower  dorsal  cords  are  in  quite  a  median  position  in  the 
cervical  cord,  in  the  region  of  the  so-called  columns  of  GoU,  while  the  fibers 
arising  from  the  j)Osterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  pass  upward  in  the 
column  of  Burdacli.  All  these  fibers  which  extend  upward  in  the  posterior 
columns  end  in  the  nuclei  of  GolFs  and  Burdach's  columns  hi  the  beginning 


Fig.  115. — (From  Edinger.)  Diagram  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  with  especial 
regard  to  the  course  of  the  posterior  root  fibers:  1.  Fibers  in  the  posterior  column.  2.  Fibers 
to  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column,  whose  processes  enter  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract.  3.  Direct 
fibers  in  the  "lateral  limiting  layer"  of  the  lateral  column  (not  mentioned  in  the  text).  4. 
Fibers  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  (reflex  fibers).  5.  Fibers  in  the  posterior  horn 
splitting  up  about  its  cells.  Bahn,  tract;  Grenzschicht,  limiting  layer;  Grund-Bilndel,  ground 
bundle;  Kleinhirn,  cerebellum;  Pyrainiden,  pyramid;  Seitenstrang,  lateral  column;  Vorder- 
strang,  anterior  column;  Strangzellen,  cells  to  columns. 


of  Ihc  incdiilln  ohlonuata.  l-'rom  ilir-  cells  of  these  nuclei  come  the  secondary 
sensory  neurons,  whose  fibers  decussate  in  tlie  medulla  oblongata  (fibrte  ar- 
cuata^  internag,  or  sensory  decussation  in  the  lemniscus,  Fig.  11-i),  and  in 
their  further  course  form  the  so-called  lemnii^cus,  which  passes  through  the 
medulla,  pons,  and  tegmentum  of  the  crus  to  the  cerebrum  (see  Fig.  IIG). 

A  second  (lateral)  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  roots  enter  at  once 
the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horn.  These  fibers  also  divide  into  an  ascend- 
ing and  a  descending  branch.  A  number  of  especially  fine  fillers  remain  in 
the  periphery  of  the  ])()sterior  horn  {zona  ierminnJis,  Fig.  114,  also  called 
Lissauer's  zone).  The  fine  fibers  probably  enter  the  posterior  horn  through 
the  zona  spongiosa,  and  enter  into  similar  relations  with  the  ganglion  cells 
as  the  other  coarser  fibers  of  this  portion  of  the  posterior  root  fibers,  which 
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enter  the  posterior  horns  directly  through  the  snhstantia  gelatinosa,  and  after 
a  short  course  sy)lit  up  in  so-called  terminal  arborization  about  the  ganglion 
cells  there.  With  these  cells  begin 
the  second  sensoiy  neurons  for 
this  part  of  the  sensory  tract;  the 
processes  (fibers)  of  these  cells  at 
once  enter  the  lateral  column  of 
the  opposite  side  through  the  ante- 
rior commissure,  decussate  there- 
fore in  the  anterior  commissure  of 
the  cord,  ascend  in  the  anterior  and 
middle  portions  of  the  anterolateral 
columns  (anterior  and  internal  to 
the  motor  pyramidal  lateral  tract), 
reach  the  medulla  oblongata  also 
in  the  lemniscus,  and  unite  here 
with  the  above-described  fibers  from 
the  cells  of  Goll's  and  Burdach's 
nuclei.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig.  116,  the  red  por- 
tion L,  signifying  the  lemniscus) 
gives  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
lemniscus — that  is,  of  the  chief 
sensory  tract — farther  upward  in 
the  pons  and  tegmentum.  Higher 
still,  in  the  internal  capsule,  the 
sensory  tract  lies  in  the  posterior 
limb  behind  the  motor  pyramidal 
tract  {vide  infra.  Fig.  125).  There 
is  still  considerable  obscurity  as  to 
its  further  course.     A  part  of  the 

Fig.  116. — Diagram  of  the  course  of  the  sen- 
sory conduction  tracts:  A.  Entrance  of 
the  posterior  sensory  root  fibers  in  the 
lumbar  cord.  gi.  Intervertebral  gan- 
glion, rp.  Posterior  root.  A  part  of  the 
fibers  that  enter  end  in  the  posterior 
horns,  from  whose  cells  new  fibers  arise 
and  enter  the  lateral  columns,  partly 
crossed,  partly  uncrossed.  Another 
part  of  the  fibers  from  the  posterior 
roots  pass  upward  in  the  posterior  col- 
umns and  form  in  B  the  so-called  columns  of  Goll  (G).  B.  Cervical  cord.  Lettering  as  in 
A.  B.  Columns  of  Burdach.  C.  Medulla  oblongata.  Region  of  the  decussation  of  the 
lemniscus.  The  fibers  from  the  posterior  columns  end  in  the  nuclei  of  Goll's  and  Bur- 
dach's columns  {G  and  B).  New  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the.se  nuclei,  which  form  the 
decussation  of  the  lemniscus.  Py.  Motor  pyramids.  D.  L.  Sensory  lemniscus,  ol.  Oli- 
vary body;  cr,  corpus  rcstiforme.  E.  Section  through  the  pons.  L.  Lemniscus,  h.  Supe- 
rior cerebellar  peduncle.  IV.  Fourth  ventricle.  F.  Frontal  section  through  the  region  of  the 
corpora  (juadrigemina.  L.  Lemniscus,  nr.  Red  nucleus.  Py.  Pyramidal  tract  in  the  crusta  of 
the  crus  cerebri.  nL.  Lenticular  nucleus  Th.  Optic  thalanuis  (interruption  of  the  sen- 
sory tract?  Beginning  of  a  third  sensory  neuron?),  cqa.  Anterior  corpora  quadrigcmina: 
II.  Corpus  geniculatum  externum  and  optic  nerve,     cc.  Corpus  callosum. 
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lemniscus  fibers  probal)ly  end  in  the  ventral  segment  of  the  optic  thalamus, 
from  whose  cells  a  third  sensory  neuron  arises,  sending  its  fibers  to  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Another  part  of  the  lemniscus  fil)ers,  however,  pass  directly, 
to  tlie  cerebral  cortex  vrithout  interruption.  The  sensory  fibers  from  the  pos- 
terior columns  probably  end,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the 
central  convolutions,  especially  in  the  posterior  central  convolution  and  in 
the  neighboring  portion  of  the  parietal  lol)e,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  frontal 
lobe.  It  is  extremely  interesting  pliysiologically  that  the  central  terminal 
region  of  the  sensory  fibers  in  part  coincides  in  its  localization  with  the  motor 
centers  (vide  infra).  [The  investigations  of  Sherrington,  Campbell,  and 
others  would  indicate  that  the  sensory  and  motor  centers  do  not  coincide,  but 
that  the  sensory  centers  are  situated  in  the  posterior  central  convolution,  ])e- 
hind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  motor  centers  in  the  anterior  central 
convolution,  in  front  of  the  fissure.  Horsley,  however,  still  believes  that  the 
centers  do  coincide;  that  there  is  motor  representation  behind  the  fissure  of 
Eolando  and  sensory  representation  in  front  of  it. — K.] 

The  separation  of  the  centripetal  posterior  root  fibers,  which  we  have  just 
described,  into  two  main  groups — the  one  to  the  posterior  columns  and  the 
other  to  the  posterior  roots — indicates,  without  doubt,  separate  physiological 
functions  of  these  two  fiber  tracts.  The  clinical  observations  of  sensory  dis- 
turbances in  pathological  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  in  syringo- 
myelia and  the  so-called  unilateral  lesions,  permit  us  to  draw  some  absolute 
conclusions  in  this  respect.  We  can  say  positively  that  the  fibers  which  enter 
the  posterior  horns,  and  soon  after  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  are 
intended  to  convey  sensations  of  temperature  and  pain,  while  those  fibers 
which  ascend  in  the  posterior  columns  without  decussating  convey  the  muscle 
sensations  (sensations  of  position  and  motion),  sensations  of  deep  pressure, 
and  also  sensations  of  simple  contact.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  statements 
of  different  authors  are  still  contradictory.  According  to  my  own  observa- 
tions, however,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  sensations  of  contact  are  also  con- 
veyed by  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  columns.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that 
simple  sensations  of  contact  may  travel  a  number  of  ways. 

This  differentiation  of  the  conduction  tracts,  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  sensation,  is  readily  understood  on  a  physiological  basis.  Sensations  of 
pain  and  temperature  serve  less  for  the  recognition  of  the  external  world  than 
for  reflex  and  regulatory  purposes.  Their  conduction  tends  therefore  to  reach 
the  reflex  mechanism  in  the  grav  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  Sensations  of 
contact,  pressure,  and  position  together  constitute  the  tactile  sense  proper. 
They  serve  us  for  the  recognition  of  the  external  world,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  our  voluntary  movements.  Their  conduction  paths  therefore  ascend  to  the 
higher  centers,  to  the  brain  cortex.  Accurate  examination  of  all  forms  of 
sensation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  localizing  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Diseases  of  the  white  posterior  columns  produce  entirely  different  disturbances 
of  sensibility  from  those  found  in  lesions  of  tlie  gray  posterior  horns.  We  differ- 
entiate, therefore,  in  sensory  disturbances  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  a  poste- 
rior column  type  (diminished  sensation  of  contact,  pressure,  and  motion,  with 
pain  and  temperature  sense  preserved)  and  a  posterior  horn  type  (disturbance 
of  pain  and  temperature  sense,  with  preserved  sensibility  to  contact,  pressure, 
and  motion).    Xaturally,  a  combination  of  the  two  types  occurs  very  frequently. 
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[Head,  Sherren,  and  Thompson,  as  a  result  of  their  researches,  are  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  existence  of  special  jjoints  in  the  skin  I'or  sensations  of  contact, 
pain,  and  temperature.  They  think  that  there  are  three  afferent  systems  in 
the  peripheral  nerves.  The  first  system  conveys  deep  sensory  impulses,  sen- 
sations of  pressure,  the  localization  of  pressure,  pain  on  pressure,  and  the 
extent  and  direction  of  movements.  These  sensations  arc;  conveyed  l)y  fibers 
\\hicli  run  with  the  muscular  nerves,  and  are  preserved  after  division  of  the 
sensory  nerves  to  the  skin.  The  second  system,  which  they  term  the  proto- 
pathic  system,  supplies  the  whole  Ijody  and  conveys,  through  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  sensations  of  pain  and  of  extreme  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  (tempera- 
tures above  113°  F.  [45°  C],  or  below  68°  F.  [20°  C.]).  The  third,  epicritic, 
system  endows  the  surface  of  the  body  with  sensibility  to  slight  stimuli,  a 
light  touch,  cutaneous  localization,  discrimination  between  one  or  two  points 
of  the  compass  sesthesiometer,  discrimination  of  difference^  in  size  and  in- 
termediate degrees  of  temperature,  77°  to  104°  F.  (25°  to  40°  C).  The  fibers 
of  this  system  are  more  easily  injured  and  regenerate  more  slowly  than  those 
of  the  protopathic  system.  In  the  spinal  cord  those  afferent  impulses  form 
new  combinations.  All  sensations  of  pain  travel  along  the  same  path  in  the 
cord,  whether  the  pain  be  due  to  a  pin  prick  or  to  pressure,  and  all  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  have  their  individual  paths,  as  do  sensations  of  motion.  Sen- 
sations of  touch,  pressure,  and  localization  probably  follow  the  same  tract  in 
the  cord.  Most  of  these  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  the  different  forms  of 
sensation  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  impulses  for  pain,  heat,  and 
cold  begin  to  enter  the  posterior  gray  horn  of  the  same  side,  and  cross  rather 
rapidly  through  the  gray  matter,  crossing  completely  in  the  space  of  six  seg- 
ments of  the  cord,  and  ascending  in  Gower's  tract.  Sensations  of  touch  and 
pressure  ascend  in  the  posterior  columns  for  a  number  of  segments  and  then 
cross  through  the  gray  matter  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  opposite  side. 
Muscular  sensibility  is  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum  by  the  cerebellar  tract  on 
the  same  side  and  to  the  cerebrum  by  the  posterior  column  to  the  nuclei  in 
the  medulla  of  the  same  side,  and  then  crosses  by  the  median  lemniscus.  The 
ability  to  discriminate  between  two  points  is  conveyed  by  fibers  which  pass  up 
to  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  on  the  same  side.  There  are,  in  addition,  sec- 
ondary paths,  by  short  chains  in  the  gray  matter,  which  also  convey  sensations 
of  pain. — K.] 

The  General  Causes  of  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia. — Regarding  the  separate 
causes  of  anajsthesia,  we  see,  in  the  first  ])lace,  peripheral  anesthesia  under 
conditions  where  the  terminal  organs  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  have 
lost  their  direct  irritability.  After  chilling  the  skin,  after  the  local  action  of 
ether  and  similar  substances,  after  the  corrosive  action  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  certain  narcotics  (such  as 
cocain),  we  see  an  anaesthesia  of  tlie  skin,  which  is  i\nv  to  injury  of  the  ter- 
minal sensory  organs.  We  may  prol)al)ly  put  the  freciuent  ana'slhesia  of  wash- 
erwomen in  this  class,  for  their  hands  and  forearms  are  c.\])os(>d  all  day  to  the 
action  of  cokl,  lye,  etc.  'i'he  ana'sthesias  wliich  develop  in  cii-culatory  disturb- 
ances of  the  skin  also  have  the  same  peri])li<'i'al  origin,  especially  the  "spastic 
anaemia,"'  which  sometimes  comcis  in  the  hands  and  is  due  to  a  spasm  of  the 
small  arteries. 

We  distinguish  the  peripheral   anaesthesia  of  conduction,  which  may  be 
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produced  by  all  forms  of  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunks,  from  the  peripheral 
an.ipsthesias  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Traumatic  influences,  compression 
from  new  growths,  and  inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  as  in  neuritis,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  form  of  anaesthesia, 
which  is  often  limited  to  the  region  of  distribution  of  one  or  more  individual 
nerves.  The  circumscribed  anaesthesias  which  often  come  on  after  acute  dis- 
eases (typhoid  fever,  diphtheria),  and  in  some  chronic  diseases  (diabetes), 
are  usually  peripheral  (neuritic)  anssthesias. 

Spinal  anivsthesia  is  very  often  seen  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  most  frequently  in  tabes,  because  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  a  direct 
disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neuron ;  but  spinal  anaesthesia  is  not  infre- 
quent in  diffuse  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  in  compres- 
sion and  traumatic  destruction,  in  new  growths,  and  especially  in  syrin- 
gomyelia. 

Cerebral  ansesthesia  is  seen  especially  in  hemorrhages,  foci  of  softening, 
and  tumors,  which  affect  any  part  of  the  lemniscus  tract  or  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  internal  capsule.  Such  anaesthesias  affect  the  half  of  the  body 
opposite  to  the  lesion,  and  are  called  hemiangesthesia.  As  a  rule,  experience 
shows  that  cerebral  anaesthesia  of  organic  origin  is  seldom  very  intense. 
Hysterical  anaesthesias,  however,  may  attain  an  extreme  degree;  they  are 
due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  perception  of  sensory  impressions  by  the  con- 
sciousness. 

The  Symptoms  of  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia. — In  many  cases  the  patient  him- 
self notices  the  existence  of  anaesthesia.  He  finds  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body  he  no  longer  feels  the  pressure  of  his  clothing  or  the  bedclothes  in  the 
usual  way.  Anaesthesia  of  the  hands  is  soonest  noticed,  because  this  affects  the 
patient's  occupation  in  diverse  ways,  so  that,  for  example,  he  is  apt  to  let  fine 
objects,  such  as  needles,  drop  from  his  hands.  In  other  cases,  of  course,  the 
anaesthesia  is  first  found  on  a  physical  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
hysterical  anesthesia  especially,  even  if  it  be  very  marked  and  extensive,  may 
often  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the  patients  themselves. 

Anaesthesia  is  very  often  comliined  with  abnormal  subjective  sensations, 
paraesthesiae,  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  skin.  The  patient  has  a  feeling 
there  of  "  numbness,"  or  a  "  furry  feeling,"  or  complains  of  prickling  or 
formication.  The  anaesthetic  parts  may  even  be  the  seat  of  very  decided  pain 
(ancEsthesia  dolorosa),  if  there  is  abnormal  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
from  the  break  in  the  conduction  toward  the  center.  The  most  diverse  forms 
of  anomalies  of  motility  and  of  the  reflexes,  and  vasomotor  disturbances,  may 
of  course  be  present  in  addition  to  the  anaesthesia.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  so-called  trophic  disturbances  (inflammation,  ulceration,  bed- 
sores, etc.)  which  are  often  seen  in  anaesthetic  regions.  Whether  in  these  cases 
we  actually  have  to  do  in  part  with  direct  injury  of  the  tissues  from  the  failure 
of  normal  "  trophoneurotic  *'  influences  is  at  present  wholly  undetermined. 
The  majority  of  the  ordinary  so-called  "trophic"  disturbances  are,  without 
doubt,  due  to  external  injuries  (slight  wounds  with  consequent  purulent  in- 
fection). When  there  is  anaesthesia,  or  especially  analgesia,  of  the  patient's 
skin,  these  injuries  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  and  therefore  they  are 
neither  avoided  nor  thoroughly  treated  (compare  especially  the  chapter  on 
syringomyelia).     Greater  external  injuries — burns,  bedsores,  etc. — are  often 
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not  noticed  at  all  when  on  anaesthetic  parts,  and  therefore  they  may  attain  an 
extraordinary  size  and  become  very  bad. 

Voluntary  movements,  as  such,  are  not  markedly  impaired  Ijy  anaesthesia 
of  the  skin,  but  eonsideral)le  difficulty  is  experienced  in  performing  all  finer 
movements.  Thus  patients  with  diminished  sensibility  in  the  fingers  can 
usually  no  longer  perform  any  work  requiring  manual  dexterity  (e.  g.,  line 
sewing),  because  they  lose  the  needle  every  minute.  Marked  organic  dis- 
turbances of  the  deej)er  sensibility  (muscle  sensibility)  probably  always  cause 
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Figs.  117  and  118  '. — Distribution  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  in  the  trunk  and  upper  ex- 
tremities. Fig.  117.  Posterior  aspect.  Fig.  118.  Anterior  aspect.  The  shaded  portion 
in  Fig.  117  designates  the  territory  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve.  (From  Henle.)  sc. 
Supraclavicular  nerves  (from  the  cervical  plexus),  ax.  Cutaneous  branch  of  the  axillary  nerve. 
cps  and  cpi.  Superior  and  inferior  posterior  cutaneous  nerves  from  the  radial  (;■<;)•  cmd, 
cm,  and  cl.  Median  cutaneous,  median,  and  lateral  nerves,  me.  Median  nerve,  n.  Ulnar 
nerve,  dii.  Second  dorsal  nerve,  rfxii.  Twelfth  dorsal  nerve,  ih.  Ilio-hypogastric  nerve. 
a.  Ilio-inguinal  nerve,  il.  Lateral  perforating  branches,  and  ia,  anterior  perforating 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 


an  uncertainty  of  iiiovemonts,  which  is  known  as  ataxia  (q.r.).  This  motor 
disturbance  is  absent  only  in  hysterical  anesthesia.  The  loss  of  the  regu- 
latory nniscle  sensations  can  be  replaced  in  })art  by  the  control  of  the  eye. 
With  the  eyes  sliui,  therefore,  the  motions  of  the  anaesthetic  parts  become 
very  uncertain,  hoth  in  ana'sthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  deeper  parts,  the 
muscles  and  joints,  since  then  the  ])atient  loses  entirely  his  power  of  judging 
of  the  exteni  and  of  thr  precise  direction  of  his  movements.     Very  extensive 

*  [Henle's  nomenclature  of  the  peripheral  nerves  hag  been  adopted. — Trans.] 
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anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  associated  at  the  same  time  with  anaesthesia  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  is  sometimes  not  without  influence  upon  consciousness. 
We  have  had  under  observation  a  very  remarkable  case  of  total  anaesthesia  of 
the  whole  luxly  associated  wiili  unilateral  Ijlindness  and  deafness.  If  we 
entirely  excluded  this  patient  from  all 

external  im]>ressions  of  sense  by  clos-  V^-'KV  /••/ 

ing  liis  still  serviceable  eye  and  ear, 
we  could  at  once  in  this  way  put  him 

into  a   deep   sleep.      Similar  observa-  /    |  \ 

tions  have  been  reported  by  other  phy- 
sicians.    It   must;,  of  course,  be   said 

in  this  connection  that  such  extensive  , 

ana?sthesias    have    thus    far    been    oh-  '  l^^'  * 

served  almost  exclusively   in   hysteria 

(q.  v.),  and  that,  therefore,  psychical  I  \  /    /  \      cr 

factors  have  perhaps  been  also  of  in- 
fluence in  the  phenomenon  just  men- 
tioned. 
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Fig.  119. — Detailed  distribution  of  the  nerves 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  fingers.  (From 
Krause.)  r.  Radial  nerve,  m.  Median 
nerve,     u.  Ulnar  nerve. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  details  of 
the  different  forms  and  varieties  in 
the  course  of  ana\st]iesia,  since  they 
will  be  spoken  of  under  the  different 
diseases  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
anaesthesia.  The  regions  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin  are  given  diagrammatic- 
ally  in  the  accompanying  cuts   (Figs. 


Fig.  120.  Fig.  121. 

Figs.  120  and  121.— Distribution  of  the 
sensory  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  lower 
extremities.  Fig.  120.  Posterior  as- 
pect. Fig.  121.  Anterior  aspect.  (From 
Henle.)  ii.  Ilio-inguinal  nerve.  li. 
Lumbo-inguinal  nerve,  se.  External 
spermatic,  cp.  Posterior  cutaneous,  cl. 
Lateral  cutaneous,  cr.  Crural,  obt.  Ob- 
turator, sa.  Saphenous,  cpe.  Peroneal 
communicating  nerve,  cti.  Tibial  com- 
municating nerve.  per'.  Superficial 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  per". 
Deep  peroneal  nerve,  cpm.  Posterior 
median  cutaneous  nerve,  cpp.  Cutane- 
ous plantar  nerve. 

hat  complete  section  of  a  periph- 


117  to  121).  Experience  shows,  however, 
eral  sensory  (or  mixed)  nerve  almost  Jiever  causes  total  anaesthesia  in  the 
corresponding  cutaneous  region,  ])robably  because  there  are  many  anastomoses 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  cutaneous  areas  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  from  the  different  sen- 
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sory  spinal  roots  will  be  discaissed  later  on  luuler  llic  pathology  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Anaesthesia  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus  demands  a  hriei'  sj)ecial  de- 
gcription. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  Trigeminus. — This  is  observed  in  tumors,  syphilitic  new 
growths,  chronic  intlammations,  and  analogoiis  processes  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  which  compress  the  trunk,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  trigeminus,  or  directly  involve  the  nerves.  Traumatic  lesions 
of  the  trigeminus  also  are  not  very  uncommon.  The  (list rihiit ion  of  the  anes- 
thesia, according  as  the  affection  involves  the  whole  trigemimis,  or  only  one 
branch  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  133  and  133,  but  individual  variations 
occur.  In  total  anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus,  the  conjuncttiva  and  cornea, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  up  to 
the  foramen  caecum,  and  the  soft  palate,  are  anesthetic  on  the  affected  side. 
Hence  we  often  find  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
come  from  being  bitten.  The  "neuroparalytic  ophthalmia,"  not  infrequently 
seen  in  anesthesia  of  the  trigeminus,  is  of  special  interest,  and  it  lias  been 
much  studied  by  physicians  and  physiologists.  This  is  an  ulcerative  keratitis, 
almost  always  beginning  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes 
passing  over  into  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball.  This  affec- 
tion is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  disturbance 
of  special  "  trophic  "  functions,  but,  after  careful  experiments,  it  seems  cer- 


FiG.  122.  Fig.  123. 

Figs.  122  and  123. — Distribution  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  in  the  head,  oma  i\nd  omi. 
Occipitalis  major  and  minor,  am.  Auricularismagnus.  cs.  Superficial  cervical.  I  '.  V-.  V. 
First,  second,  and  third  branches  of  the  hfth  (F).  so.  Supraorbital,  xt.  Suimitrochlear.  it. 
Infratrochlcar.  c.  F^thmuidal.  /.Lachrymal,  sm.  Subcutaneous  make,  or  zygomatic,  <l^ 
Auriculo-temporal.    h.   Huccinator.    ni.   Mental.     5.  Posterior  branches  of  the  third  cervical. 

tain  that  external  trauiuaiic  iiilliiciices  always  occasion  the  lirst  troul)l(\  and 
render  the  intrusion  of  iuflaiiiinalory  agents  ])ossible.  As  a  result  ol  the 
anesthesia  of  the  eye,  the  patient  does  not  notice  the  inllammatory  symptoms, 
which  therefore  often  attain  an  extremely  high  degree.     It  is  still  uncertain. 
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but  not  wholly  improbable,  that  we  must  also  assume  a  specially  diminished 
power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  and  a  limitation  of  all  compen- 
sating functions  as  a  result  of  the  nervous  lesion. 

The  skin  of  the  face  is  often  somewhat  bloated  and  reddened  in  anaes- 
thesia of  the  trigeminus,  and  it  is  sometimes  warmer,  but  often  colder,  than 
normal.  The  retlexes  are  lost  in  peripheral  an;i'sthesia,  and  the  lachrymal 
secretion  ceases,  or  at  least  is  persistently  diminished.  Tlie  taste  is  almost 
always  decidedly  diminished  on  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue  on  the 
affected  side,  the  territory  supplied  by  the  lingual  nerve.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Krause  on  patients  in  whom  tlie  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been 
extirpated  (vide  infra),  the  trigeminus  contains  fibers  w'hich  conduct  sensa- 
tions of  taste  for  sweet,  sour,  and  salt  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  an- 
terior two  thirds  of  its  lateral  border,  but  individual  variations  seem  to  occur. 
The  secretion  of  saliva,  as  a  rule,  suffers  no  perceptible  change,  but  we  some- 
times see  a  diminished  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  nasal  cavity  on  the  af- 
fected side. 

Besides  the  peripheral  anaesthesias  just  described,  other  anaesthesias  occur, 
especially  in  syringomyelia,  and  more  rarely  in  other  diseases  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  are  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminal  nucleus 
(nuclear  ansesthesia).  In  those  cases  a  remarkable  condition  is  manifest — 
namely,  that,  in  diseases  w^hich  extend  from  below  upward,  the  anaesthesia 
first  appears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  next  to  the  hairy  scalp  (and 
usually  on  the  lateral  portion  before  the  median),  and  that  the  sensory  dis- 
turbance extends  in  a  curve  downward  and  inward  to  the  eyebrows,  then  to 
the  outer  portion  of  the  eyelids,  then  to  the  median  portion  of  the  lids,  and 
finally  to  the  skin  of  the  alae  nasi  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  frontal 
portion  of  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  therefore,  seems  to  derive  its 
fibers  from  the  most  distal  (lowest)  nuclear  groups,  next  above  come  the 
nuclei  for  the  third  branch  (temporal  region),  and  then  for  the  second 
branch  and  the  nasal  portion  of  the  first  branch  (see  the  anatomical 
description  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  medulla  oblongata).  The 
disturbances  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  are 
usually  seen  first  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  clieeks,  then  in  the  hard  palate,  and  finally  in  the  region  of  the  soft 
palate  and  the  tonsils.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity,  therefore, 
derives  its  sensory  fibers  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  trigeminus  nuclei 
(Schlesinger). 

Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia. — Since  anaesthesia  in  most  cases  is 
only  a  symptom,  treatment,  of  course,  must  always  first  be  directed  against 
the  underlying  disease.  Therefore,  we  will  mention  here  only  those  measures 
which  are  to  be  used  symptomatically  against  anaesthesia. 

The  chief  remedy  is  the  electric  current.  We  treat  the  anaesthetic  part  of 
the  skin  with  the  farad ic  current,  using  ordinary  electrodes,  or,  better  still, 
the  wire  brush,  or  with  the  galvanic  current,  stroking  the  skin  slowly  back 
and  forth  with  the  cathode  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Sometimes  we  can  see 
a  result  immediately  after  the  sitting.  Hysterical  anaesthesia  may  often  be 
removed  in  this  way  in  a  very  short  time. 

Besides  electricity,  we  prescribe  eml)roeations,  such  as  spirit  of  camphor, 
formic  acid,  spirit  of  thyme,  etc.,  and  also  baths,  and  cold  or  hot  local  douches, 
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combined  with  rubbing  the  skin.     Tbe  action  of  internal  remedies,  such  as 
strychnin,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

It  is  very  important  to  protect  the  angesthetic  part  against  external  in- 
juries. In  anaesthesia  of  the  buttocks  and  the  heels,  we  must  try  in  every 
possible  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bedsore.  In  anaestliesia  of  the 
trigeminus,  w^e  guard  the  eye  as  far  as  possible  from  the  development  of  a 
neuro-paralytic  keratitis  by  a  carefully  applied  occlusive  bandage,  and  treat 
even  the  slightest  inflammation  with  the  greatest  care.  We  can  thus  almost 
certainly  avoid  bad  results. 


CHAPTEK    III 
NEURALGIA    IN    GENERAL 

Concept  and  .3)tiology. — Although  every  pain  is,  of  course,  excited  by  ab- 
normal irritation  of  tlie  nerves,  still,  we  are  justified  in  giving  a  certain 
special  variety  of  pain  the  name  of  neuralgia.  By  that  name  we  understand 
pain  due  to  a  disease  of  a  definite  sensory  nerve.  The  name  neuralgia  has, 
therefore,  both  a  symptomatical  and  an  anatomico-pathological  significance. 
Symptomatically  most  neuralgias  are  characterized  by  the  following  peculiar- 
ities :  1,  the  pain  is  felt  exactly  in  the  course  or  in  the  distribution  of  one  or 
more  special  nerve  trunks  or  nerve  branches;  2,  it  is  usually  of  very  con- 
siderable intensity ;  and,  3,  as  a  riile,  it  is  not  present  continuously,  but  it 
shows  manifest  variations.  Many  neuralgias  come  on  in  pronounced  parox- 
ysms of  pain,  which  are  interrupted  by  wholly  painless  intervals.  Anatom- 
ically, neuralgia  is  not  one  single  disease.  Every  severe  affection  of  a  sensory 
nerve  leads  to  neuralgic  pain.  The  trouble  is  often  merely  one  symptom  of 
another  more  extensive  morbid  process  (symptomatic  neuralgia).  In  otber 
cases  the  affection  of  the  sensory  nerve  is  an  independent  disease  by  itself 
(idiopathic,  primary  neuralgia).  In  many  idiopathic  neuralgias  we  may 
with  great  probability  assume  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  nerve  or  the 
nerve  sheath,  as  in  sciatica,  but  in  other  cases,  and  indeed  in  most  typical 
neuralgias,  as  in  severe  trigeminal  neuralgia,  this  tlieory  is  improbable.  In 
these  cases  the  special  nature  of  the  "  neuralgic  disease  "  is  still  very  obscure. 
At  times,  in  separate  attacks  and  witliout  any  known  cause,  extremely  active 
irritative  processes  occur  in  the  special  nerve  territory,  causing  the  most  in- 
tense pain.  Trousseau  has  compared  these  paroxysms  of  sensory  irritation 
to  the  motor  discharges  of  the  epileptic  attack,  and  hence  has  spoken  of  '*  epi- 
leptiform neuralgia." 

In  regard  to  the  general  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  age  has  thus  far  an  in- 
fluence that  most  cases  occur  in  middle  life;  but  trigeminal  neuralgia  occurs 
especially  in  older  people.  In  cliildren  neuralgias  are  rarely  seen.  Sex 
exerts  an  influence  thus  far  that  certain  forms,  such  as  sciatica  and  bracbial 
neuralgia,  are  more  connnon  in  men.  On  tbe  other  haiul,  certain  pbases  of 
the  female  sexual  life,  such  as  puberty,  pregnancy,  childbed,  and  the  clinuic- 
teric,  favor  the  disposition  to  lumralgia.  Tbe  general  neuropatliic  predispo- 
sition, which  is  hereditary  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  of  a  certain  significance. 
Neuralgia  often  appears  in  people  wbo  suft'er  from  otber  neuroses,  or  in  whoso 
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families  other  nervous  diseases,  siich  as  the  psychoses,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or 
neurasthenia,  have  repeatedly  occurred.  Tlie  physical  constitution  also  seems 
to  be  of  influence.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  we  are  most  apt  to  see  neu- 
ralgia in  antemic  people,  or  in  those  whose  constitution  has  been  impaired 
by  physical  and  mental  strain,  by  imprudent  living,  or  by  mental  excitement. 
We  must,  however,  remark  that  many  of  the  painful  conditions  considered 
in  this  class  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  neuralgias. 

We  may  mention,  as  exciting  or  at  least  as  favoring  causes  of  neuralgia : 
1.  Cold,  the  action  of  draughts,  wind,  or  wet — the  so-called  "  rheumatic  neu- 
ralgias." It  is  not  perfectly  clear  how  the  cold  acts  in  such  cases.  We  usually 
assume  that  by  its  action  slight  anatomical  (inflammatory?)  changes  arise 
directly  or  in  a  reflex  manner  in  the  nerves  themselves.  3.  Mechanical  and 
traumatic  action.  Among  these  are,  first,  wounds  and  contusions  which  di- 
rectly involve  the  nerves.  Thus,  for  example,  extremely  severe  neuralgia 
sometimes  arises  from  the  pressure  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  splinters  of  wood 
or  of  bones  in  wounds,  on  the  branch  of  a  nerve.  We  may  also  mention  here 
the  very  severe  neuralgia  sometimes  met  with  after  amputations.  These  cases 
are  probably  due  less  to  the  so-called  amputation  neuromata  than  to  the  pull- 
ing and  stretching  of  the  nerve  trunks  in  the  amputation  cicatrix,  giving  rise 
to  the  pain.  In  this  class,  too,  belong  many  diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of 
nerves.  Diseases  of  the  bones  or  periosteum,  by  pressure  and  mechanical 
irritation,  and  often  perhaps  by  the  accompanying  inflammation,  may  lead 
to  neuralgia  in  those  nerves  which  run  through  bony  canals  or  grooves. 
Lastly,  tumors,  aneurisms,  hernias,  or  the  gravid  uterus,  may  lead  to  neuralgia 
by  pressure  on  the  neighboring  nerves;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  every 
pressure  on  a  nerve  does  not  lead  to  neuralgia  in  the  same  way,  so  that  we 
must  assume  a  special  consequent  change  in  the  nerve  in  "  neuralgia  from 
compression."  3.  The  relation  which  certain  infections  and  poisons  have  to 
the  development  of  neuralgia  is  very  important.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  many  of  the  apparently  "  idiopathic "  neuralgias  are  to  be 
referred  to  infectious  causes — an  assumption  which  may  be  made,  for  instance, 
in  intercostal  neuralgia  associated  with  an  eruption  of  zoster  {q.v.),  or  in 
many  acute  trigeminal  neuralgias.  Many  neuralgias,  however,  also  have  a 
definite  relation  to  other  infectious  diseases.  AVe  may  mention  here  the 
malarial  neuralgias,  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  malarial  infection, 
often  come  on  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  cured  by  specific  treatment — 
namely,  quinin.  Neuralgia  is  often  seen  during  the  course,  or  as  a  result,  of 
typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  and  similar  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in  the  sec- 
ondary stage  of  syphilis.  Among  toxic  substances  we  may  mention  especially 
alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  perhajjs  nicotin,  as  those  which  have  a 
relation  to  the  development  of  neuralgia.  Yet  in  these  cases  it  is  usually  not 
true  neuralgia,  but  ])ain  of  .some  other  kind — the  arthralgia  of  lead  poisoning, 
the  polyneuritic  ] tains  of  alcoholic  subjects,  etc.  4.  Symptomatic  neuralgia 
is  also  fouml  in  many  (onstitutional  diseases,  in  gout,  and  very  often  in 
diabetes  mellilus.  It  is  supposed  that  in  such  cases  abnormal  chemical  in- 
fluences act  on  the  sensory  nerves.  5.  Finally,  there  was  formerly  much  said 
about  "  reflex  neuralgia,"  where,  for  example,  disease  oL'  the  sexual  organs 
was  thought  to  cause  neuralgia  in  distant  nerves.  Such  observations,  how- 
ever, cannot  endure  strict  criticism.     Most  of  these  cases  are  hysterical. 
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[Although  the  reflex  origin  of  neuralgia  and  other  nervous  disturbances 
is  very  doubtful,  it  is  well  known  that  pain  due  to  disease  of  a  given  organ 
may  be  referred  to  another  part  of  the  body.  A  familiar  example  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  knee  of  the  pain  from  hip  disease.  This  reference  of  pain  to 
distant  parts  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
nerves.  Head  has  made  an  exliaustive  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  vis- 
ceral nerves  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  has  found  that,  in  disease  of  the  internal 
organs,  the  pain  is  apt  to  be  referred  to  certain  areas  of  the  skin  whose  sen- 
sory nerves  go  to  the  corresponding  spinal  segments.  The  internal  organs  are 
represented  in  the  spinal  cord  as  follows :  Heart,  1  to  3  D ; '  lungs,  1  to  5  D ; 
stomach,  6  to  9  D  (cardiac  end,  6  to  7  D;  pylorus,  9  D)  ;  intestines,  9  to  12 
D;  rectum,  2  to  4  S ;  liver  and  gall  bladder,  7  to  10  D;  kidney  and  ureter, 
10  to  12  D;  bladder  (mucous  membrane  and  neck),  1  to  4  S;  overdistention 
of  bladder,  11  D  to  1  L;  prostate,  10  to  12  D,  1  to  3  S,  5  L;  epididymis  11 
D  to  1  L;  testicle  and  ovary,  10  D;  appendages,  11  D  to  1  L;  utei'us,  in  con- 
traction, 10  D  to  1  L;  OS  uteri,  1  to  4  S.  For  the  cutaneous  areas  correspond- 
ing to  these  segments  of  the  cord,  see  the  colored  plate  (Plate  VI).  Disease 
of  tlie  internal  organs  ]nay  also  cause  referred  pains  in  the  head,  perhaps 
through  the  connections  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Disease  of  the  lungs  causes  re- 
ferred pain  in  the  fronto-nasal,  mid-or))ital,  and  fronto-temporal  areas;  of  the 
heart  in  the  mid-orbital,  fronto-temporal,  and  temporal  areas;  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  the  temporal,  vertical,  and  parietal  areas;  of  the  liver  in  the 
vertical  and  occipital  areas;  and  of  the  ovaries  and  testicles  in  the  occipital 
area.  Diseases  of  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  bladder  do  not  give  rise 
to  referred  pain  in  the  head.  Affections  in  the  head  itself  also  give  rise  to 
referred  pains  in  the  head.  Refraction  errors  cause  pain  in  the  mid-orbital 
region ;  disease  of  the  cornea  or  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  pain  in  the  fronto- 
nasal area;  of  the  iris,  in  the  temporal  area;  farther  back  in  the  eye,  in  the 
temporal,  fronto-temporal,  and  maxillary  areas ;  of  the  membrana  tympani  and 
middle  ear,  in  the  hyoid  area;  elevation  of  tension  in  the  middle  ear.  in  the 
vertical  and  parietal  areas;  disease  of  the  tongue,  in  the  mental,  hyoid,  and 
superior  laryngeal  areas.  Dana  had  previously  represented  the  regions  of 
referred  pain  in  visceral  disturbances  in  nnich  the  same  way. —  Iv.] 

General  Symptomatology  of  Neuralgia. — The  neuralgic  paroxysm  begins 
either  quite  suddenly,  or,  more  frequently,  after  certain  prodromata,  such  as 
cold  feelings,  prickling,  slight  painful  sensations,  etc.,  have  preceded  it  for 
some  time.  The  pain  during  the  attack  is  usually  of  the  greatest  severity, 
and  is  described  as  either  burning  and  boring,  or  as  shooting  and  tearing  like 
lightning.  There  are  frequently  short  temporary  remissions  of  the  pain.  Tlu' 
location  of  the  pain  usually  corresponds  precisely  to  the  distribution  of  the 
affected  nerve,  so  that  the  patient  can  often  point  out  (juih^  definitely  the  ana- 
tomical course  of  the  nerve.  At  the  height  of  the  attack  there  is  often  an 
"  irradiation  "  or  shooting  of  the  pain  into  the  territory  of  neighboring  nerves. 
External  irritants,  such  as  cold  air,  menial  excitemeni,  and  especially  move- 
ments of  the  affected  part,  often  produce  an  increase  of  the  pain. 

On  physical  examination  we  notice,  first,  certain  disturbances  of  sensibil- 
ity.    The  skin  in  the  neuralgic  part  often  shows  more  or  less  ana^stbesia, 

*  D,  dorsal  segment;  L,  lumb;ir;  S,  sacral. 
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which  is  most  apparent  in  the  intervals  between  the  separate  attacks  and  im- 
mediately after  them.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  both  during  the 
attack  and  during  the  time  when  the  patient  is  free  fidin  imin.  there  is  hyper- 
jBsthesia  of  the  skin  and  tlie  parts  henoalh.  There  are  certain  definite  points 
which  are  often  very  sensitive  and  tender  even  to  light  pressure.  These  are 
called  painful  points  {points  douluureu.v).  They  were  first  fully  descril)ed 
for  the  different  forms  of  neuralgia  by  A^alleix,  in  1811,  although  in  nuicli 
too  schematic  a  way,  but  they  have  some  diagnostic  importance,  since  they 
may  often  be  found,  not  only  during  the  attack  itself,  but  also  during  the  free 
intervals,  although  then  they  are  less  marked.  The  painful  points  always 
correspond  to  certain  places  in  the  course  of  the  trunk  or  the  larger  branches 
of  the  affected  nerve,  and  are  found  especially  where,  in  marked  and  deep 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  we  can  press  on  some  firm  part  l)eneatli.  They  are 
probably  always  due  to  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  the  affected 
nerve  itself.     In  many  cases  of  neuralgia  they  may  be  wholly  wanting. 

Motor  symptoms  as  well  as  sensory  are  not  infrequent  in  neuralgia.  Co- 
existing symptoms  of  paralysis  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  complication 
caused  by  some  coarse  lesion  of  the  motor  nerves;  hence,  in  pure  idiopathic 
neuralgia  Ihey  are  entirely  absent.  The  coexisting  symptoms  of  motor  irri- 
tation, which  are  often  seen,  are  usually  directly  dependent  i;pon  the  neuralgia, 
however,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded  as  reflex  contractions,  due  to  the  great 
irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  • 

Vasomotor  symptoms  are  often  seen  in  neuralgia.  In  the  face  especially, 
in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  we  often  see  a  marked  pallor  or  a  decided  reddening 
of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva.  Abnormal  secretions  of  tears  or  sweat  may 
also  be  seen  during  the  attack  or  at  the  end  of  it.  We  do  not  know  whether 
all  these  symptoms  arise  from  direct  or  reflex  nervous  irritation.  Trophic 
disturbances  are  noticed  in  various  ways.  During  the  attack  we  see  erup- 
tions of  urticaria,  or  still  more  frequently  of  herpes  vesicles,  along  the  course 
of  the  affected  nerves,  as  in  herpes  zoster.  In  severe  and  protracted  neuralgias 
permanent  changes  in  the  tissues  have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  affected  nerves.  Among  these  are  a  falling  out  or  a  whitening 
of  the  hair,  or  more  rarely  an  abnormally  great  growth  of  hair,  thickening  or 
atrophy  of  the  skin,  staining  or  pigmentation  of  -the  skin,  atrophy  of  the 
deeper  parts,  etc.  I^astly,  we  may  mention  tliat  during  the  neuralgic  attack 
we  sometimes  find  a  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  body  in  neuralgia  is  especially  impaired 
when  sleeping  and  eating  are  constantly  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  pain. 
Then  the  disease  gradually  has  a  noticeable  action  on  the  whole  consti- 
tution. The  patient  becomes  pale  and  emaciated,  and  often  the  persistent 
and  distressing  pain  is  not  without  influence  on  his  mental  condition.  He 
becomes  irritable  and  inclined  to  melancholy.  Patients  have,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, even  committed  suicide  as  a  result  of  severe  and  incurable  neuralgia. 

The  whole  course  of  neuralgia  shows  the  greatest  diversity.  As  has  been 
said  repeatedly,  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  separate  attacks  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic feature.  The  precise  pathogenesis  of  these  attacks  is,  of  course, 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  These  attacks  usually  come  on  every  day  or  many 
times  a  day,  or  sometimes  at  longer  regular  or  irregular  intervals.  They 
may  last  only  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours.     During  the  period  between 
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the  attacKS  many  patients  feel  quite  well,  but  some  have  still  a  certain  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin.  The  disease  as  a  whole  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  but  sometimes  it  persists  with  manifold  variations  for  years  and 
years,  and,  in  a  word,  is  not  capable  of  improvement;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  recoveries  after  the  disease  has  lasted  for  years.  In  many 
cases,  of  course,  the  disease  depends  upon  the  presence  of  some  definite  ana- 
tomical cause,  such  as  a  tumor,  a  disease  of  the  bone,  or  an  aneurism. 

Many  details  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  following  chapter. 

General  Treatment  of  Neuralgia. — In  treating  neuralgia  itself  we  must 
always  look  first  with  great  care  for  some  causal  factor,  which  may  be  acces- 
sible to  treatment.  This  fulfillment  of  the  causal  indication  is  possible,  espe- 
cially in  neuralgias  whicli  are  due  to  mechanical. causes.  Th-^  extirpation  of 
tumors,  the  excision  of  cicatrices,  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  new  growths,  of  syphilitic  affections,  of  aneurisms,  etc.,  is 
occasionally  attended  by  the  most  brilliant  success,  but,  of  course,  in  many 
otlier  cases  the  underlying  disease  is  imfortunately  not  amenable  to  successful 
treatment.  We  should  also  carry  out  a  causal  treatment  in  the  neuralgias 
which  are  to  be  referred  to  general  anaemia,  to  a  general  neuropathic  consti- 
tution, to  hysteria,  etc.  In  such  cases  we  must  always  ascribe  great  value  to 
the  general  treatment,  such  as  diet,  manner  of  life,  psychical  treatment,  baths, 
iron,  and  nervines,  as  well  as  to  the  special  treatment  directed  against  the 
neuralgia;  and  the  same  holds  true,  of  course,  in  the  neuralgias  occurring 
in  diabetes,  gout,  and  syphilis.  We  must  always  bear  particularly  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  syphilitic  neuralgia,  since  in  such  cases  iodic!  of  potassium  may 
often  have  a  marked  curative  action.  We  may  also  fulfill  the  causal  indication 
in  the  malarial  neuralgias.  If  neuralgia  comes  on  at  approximately  regular 
intervals  in  persons  who  come  from  a  malarial  district,  and  who  perhaps  have 
already  suffered  from  other  malarial  affections,  the  exhibition  of  quinin  in 
large  doses,  20  to  45  gr.  (gm.  1.5  to  3)  at  once,  will  often  cut  short  the  attack. 
In  obstinate  cases  in  which  qiiinin  does  no  good,  we  should  try  arsenic,  in 
the  form  of  Fowler's  solution.  In  many  apparently  toxic  neuralgias,  too,  from 
lead,  mercury,  or  alcohol,  our  first  endeavor  in  treatment  should  be  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  all  cases  where  the  causal  treatment  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  where  it 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  we  must  consider  those  numerous  remedies  and  methods 
of  treatment  which  correspond  to  the  indicatio  morhi  and  to  the  symptomatic 
indications.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
nerve,  the  attempt  is  often  made  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  disease 
by  local  derivatives,  mustard  plasters,  irritating  embrocations,  such  as  spirit 
of  mustard,  veratrin- ointment  (two  and  a  half  ])er  cent),  or  tincture^  of  iodin, 
or  by  blisters,  or  even  by  the  cautery.  The  remedies  first  mentioned  are  \ised 
only  in  mild  cases.  Vesicatories,  ])laced  along  the  course  of  the  afl'eeted  nerve, 
or  behind  the  ear  in  facial  neuralgia,  sometimes  act  very  well  in  fresh  cases, 
especially  in  fresh  "rheumatic"  cases  of  sciatica.  We  resort  to  the  hot  iron 
chiefly  in  old  and  very  severe  cases,  in  which,  indeed,  especially  in  sciatica, 
some  very  favorable  results  have  been  claimed. 

The  local  electrical  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  sometimes  of  undoubted 
benefit.  We  many  times  secure  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  which  is,  of 
course,  temporary,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  special  cause  of  the  disease  is 
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not  influenced  by  tlie  electricity,  although  in  idiopathic  neuralgias  in  fresh, 
and  sonu'tiines  oven  in  old  cases,  we  can  often  obtain  a  complete  cure.  There 
are  no  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  since  different 
specialists  have  their  own  favorite  methods.  The  following  forms  of  applica- 
tion are  most  in  use  and  are  most  to  he  recommended  :  1.  Stabile  action  of  the 
anode  of  a  c-onstant  current  on  the  afl'ected  nerve  trunk  over  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible,  es})ecially  on  any  painful  points.  We  must  entirely  avoid  any  great 
variations  in  the  current  or  interruptions  of  it.  We  gradually  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  current  up  to  medium  strength.  The  sittings  should  last 
three  to  six  minutes,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  and  they  must  be  repeated 
daily.  2.  In  neuralgia  of  the  larger  nerves  we  should  use  a  stabile  descending 
(sometimes  ascending)  constant  current,  in  which  the  anode  is  placed  on 
the  most  central  point  of  the  nerve  trunk  available,  or  on  the  vertebral  column, 
and  the  catiiode  on  different  peripheral  points.  3.  The  faradic  current  also 
frequently  acts  very  well.  We  faradize  the  nerve  either  with  a  moderately 
strong  "  increasing  "  current,  or  we  apply  the  wire  brush  to  the  skin  over  the 
affected  nerves.  The  latter  method  is  very  painful,  but  is  often  attended  with 
excellent  results.  As  a  rule,  it  is  always  well  to  begin  with  a  mild  and  very 
cautious  use  of  electricity,  and  not  to  go  on  to  the  stronger  currents  until  later. 
Electricity  often  acts  brilliantly  at  once,  during  the  attack  of  pain,  but  some- 
times ]io  improvement  is  seen  until  after  several  sittings.  If,  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  we  obtain  no  result  at  all,  after  employing  different  methods  of  apply- 
ing electricity,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give  up  electrical  treatment  entirely  as 
not  suited  to  the  case.  The  treatment  of  true  neuralgias  with  static  elec- 
tricity, D'Arsonval  currents,  electric  light,  electro-magnetic  currents,  etc.,  is 
scarcely  ever  attended  with  success.  The  numerous  reported  cures  refer  in 
most  cases  probably  to  hysterical  pains. 

In  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  we  inust  consider  a  number  of  internal  rem- 
edies, as  well  as  electricity;  some  of  these  act  symptomatically,  like  the  nar- 
cotics, while  others  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  having  a  specific  action. 
Among  the  latter,  quinin  has  decidedly  the  greatest  value.  In  severe  cases 
quinin  may  do  excellent  service,  not  only  in  malarial  neuralgias,  although 
most  surely  in  those,  but  also  in  "  idiopathic  "  neuralgias.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  the  remedy  is  given  in  fairly  large  doses.  We  begin  with  15  to  30  gr. 
(gni.  1  to  2)  a  day,  best  given  in  one  dose,  and  in  severe  cases  we  may  increase 
to  ()0  or  75  gr.  (gm.  4  to  5)  oi-  more.  We  see  the  best  results  from  quinin 
in  trigeminal  neui-algia.  wbile  in  otber  forms,  as  in  sciatica,  it  is  of  little 
vahie.  Besides  (|uiniii.  salicylate  of  sodium  is  sometimes  beneficial,  especially 
in  tlie  ]-ecent  rheumatic  forms  of  neuralgia.  Antipyrin,  in  15-  to  30-gr.  (gm. 
I  to  2)  doses;  as])irin,  in  2-gr.  (gm.  0.1)  doses  [or  more]  several  times 
daily:  pyramidon,  in  4-  to  8-gr.  (gm.  0.25  to  0.5)  doses;  phenacetin,  in  7-  to 
15-gr.  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  doses;  salipyrin,  in  20-  to  30-gr.  (gm.  1.5  to  2)  doses; 
and  similar  remedies,  have  lately  been  very  often  used.  Xext  in  rank,  for 
continued  use,  come  arsenic  and  bromid  of  potassium.  Tlie  former  is  given 
in  pill  form  or  as  Fowler's  solution,  five  drops  three  times  a  day,  increasing 
gradually.  Bromid  of  potassium  acts  only  in  large  doses,  45  to  75  or  150 
gr.  (gm.  3  to  5  to  10)  a  day. 

In  all  severe  neuralgias  the  use  of  narcotics,  especially  of  morphin,  is  un- 
avoidable.    ]\Iorphin  is  used  almost  exclusively  during  the  attack,  and  is  best 
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given  as  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^V  to  J  gr.  (gm.  0.005  to  0.01)  in  the 
vicinity  of  tiie  painful  part.  The  anodyne  effect  almost  invariably  follows, 
but  in  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  the  patient  gradually  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  remedy.  We  must  then  resort  to  still  larger  doses,  and  these, 
too,  finally  fail  in  their  effect.  Among  the  victims  of  the  morphin  habit  we 
find  many  patients  who  have  suffered  or  who  still  suffer  from  severe  neuralgia, 
so  that  we  must  always  be  very  cautious  and  conservative  in  the  protracted 
use  of  morphin.  We  should  be  especially  cautious  before  deciding  to  put  the 
hypodermic  syringe  into  the  patient's  own  hand.  Many  physicians  ascribe 
not  only  a  palliative  but  a  permanent  benefit  to  injections  of  morphin  in  neu- 
ralgia. We  sometimes  see,  in  fact,  that  mild  neuralgias  recover  under  the 
exclusive  use  of  morphin  injections;  but  these  are  probably  cases  of  spon- 
taneous recovery.  The  internal  use  of  morphin  and  opium  preparations  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  subcutaneous  administration  in  certainty  and  rapid- 
ity of  action. 

Various  hypnotics  (chloral  hydrate,  veronal,  sulphonal,  etc.)  are  frequently 
employed  in  severe  neuralgias,  but  their  effect  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  morphin.  The  external  a])plication  of  narcotic  ointments,  or  embrocations, 
is  much  em])loyod  in  ])ractice,  hut  it  appears  to  be  of  advantage  only  in  milder 
cases.  We  prescribe  ointments  with  extract  of  opium  (1  to  10),  extract  of 
belladonna  (2  to  10),  extract  of  opium  and  veratrin  (1  part  of  each  to  "-^0 
of  simple  ointment),  etc.  We  may  also  use  chloroform,  by  applying  blotting 
paper  wet  witli  chloroform,  or  embrocations  of  cbloroform  oil,  and  ether  as 
a  spray. 

Recently  the  so-called  injection  treatment  with  [alcohol]  stovain  and 
similar  drugs  has  attained  great  practical  significance.  It  will  be  considered 
in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  forms  of  neuralgia. 

In  severe  cases  the  surgical  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  often  of  great  im- 
portance— the  section  of  nerves,  neurotomy,  or  the  excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  nerve,  neurectomy — in  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  nerve, 
or,  finall}',  the  drawing  out  of  the  nerve — so-called  exeresis.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  of  surgery. 
We  may  state  here  merely  that  the  surgical  treatment  of  neuralgia,  especially 
of  severe  trigeminal  neuralgia,  often  has  excellent  results.  The  explanation 
of  this  success,  however,  is  by  no  means  easy.  There  is  probably  not  only  a 
break  in  conduction  from  the  pain-exciting  spot  to  the  center,  but  a  secondary 
change  in  the  whole  sensory  neuron,  by  which  the  neuralgic  change  is  made 
to  cease.  Of  course  a  cure  is  not  obtained  in  all  cases.  In  any  event,  we 
should  advise  an  operation  only  in  severe  cases,  where  all  ottier  remedies  have 
been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  patient  may  be  promised  the  possibility,  or  even 
the  ])roba]jility,  of  success,  but  never  the  certainty  of  it.  IV^sides  section  of 
tiie  nerves,  nerve  stretching  has  been  frequently  tried  in  neuralgia.  ^\  e  will 
return  to  tliis  method  of  treatment  in  speaking  of  sciatica. 

The  chief  question  as  to  the  use  of  hot  air,  baths,  etc.,  arises  only  in  the 
treatment  of  n(Miralgias  in  the  domain  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  es})e- 
I'ially  in  sciatica,  and  therefore  these  and  massage  will  I»e  spoken  of  more 
in  detail  in  connection  with  the  separate  forms  of  neuralgia. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
THE    INDIVIDUAL    FORIMS    OF    NEURALGIA 

1.     NEURALGIA    OF    THE    TRIGEMINUS 

(Pni.so/xilijiu.      Tic  doulourrux.      Folhcn/ill's   Fucc-ncJu) 

Etiology. — Trii^cniinal  lu'ural^ia  is  one  of  the  cornmonest  and  most  im- 
portant neuralgias.  In  its  origin  many  causes  and  predisposing  factors  of 
all  sorts  play  a  part,  as  was  stated  in  detail  in  Ihe  preceding  chapter.  Many 
mild  forms,  especially  neuralgia  in  ihe  first  branch,  apparently  are  of  acute 
origin  and  have  no  discoverable  cause.  ]n  such  cases  some  uidvuuwn  infectious 
or  autotoxic  influences  may  play  a  part.  Not  infrequently,  especially  in  mild 
neuralgias  of  the  first  branch,  we  cannot  overlook  the  influence  of  exposure 
to  cold  (wind,  wet)  as  a  possible  cause.  Neuralgias  after  acute  infectious 
diseases  (influenza,  typhoid),  and  especially  malarial  neuralgias,  are  situated 
most  frequently  in  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  more  rarely  in  the  second, 
and  only  exceptionally  in  the  third.  Trigeminal  neuralgia  may  also  be  due  to 
diseases  of  the  cranial  bones  and  periosteuiu  (tumors),  very  often  to  diseases 
of  the  teeth  (caries,  exostoses,  anomalies  of  development  and  position  of  the 
teeth),  and  also  to  diseases  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  cavities  and  diseases  of 
the  middle  ear  and  of  the  eye  (inflammation  and  also  strain  of  the  eyes). 
Romberg  found  an  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  pressing  on  the  Gasser- 
ian  ganglion,  as  the  cause  in  a  severe  and  incurable  case.  We  have  seen  a 
precisely  analogous  case.  Finally,  the  severe  trigeminal  neuralgias,  which 
last  for  3ears,  are  of  very  great  practical  importance ;  for  these  we  can  usually 
find  no  cause  at  all,  or  at  most  a  general  nervous  predisposition.  This  form, 
which  is  the  prototype  of  the  most  frequent  genuine,  severe,  idiopathic  neu- 
ralgias, comes  on  usually  in  somewhat  advanced  life,  and  is  about  equally 
frequent  in  women  and  men.  The  special  form  of  disease  of  the  nerve  in 
these  eases  is  still  wholly  obscure.  The  aetiology  of  this  painful  disease  is 
almost  entirely  unknown,  since  the  anatomical  findings  from  the  resected 
pieces  of  nerves  and  extirpated  Gasserian  ganglia  do  not  permit  of  any 
definite  interpretation.  As  "arteriosclerosis  is  frequently  present,  we  are  very 
iiiiich  iii(liiic(|  to  assume  some  connection  with  this  lesion  in  many  of  the 
cases.  'I'he  arteriosclerotic  changes  in  the  small  blood  vessels  which  supply 
the  Gasserian  ganglion  or  the  nerve  branches,  can  very  probably  cause  a  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  in  the  nerve  tissue,  and  in  this  way  produce  these  intense 
pains.  [Dana,  I'utnam,  and  others  have  found  degenerative  neuritis  in  the 
peripheral  fibers  of  the  excised  nerve  in  these  severe  cases,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  obliterating  endarteritis  in  the  l)l()od  vessels  supplying  the  nerves. 
Spiller  has  found  extensive  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
(Jasserian  ganglion,  Init  these  may  be  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  nerve 
fibers. — K .  | 

Symptoms  and  Course. — 'J'he  attacks  of  ])aiii  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  i)air 
are  usually  (piilc  iiil('!i>c.  and  in  severe  cases  they  may  attain  a  most  distressing 
and  terrible  severity.  They  arise  either  entirely  without  cause,  or  from  some 
slight  influence,  such  as  washing  the  face   [making  the  slightest  movement 
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of  the  face  in  eating  or  talking. — K.],  taking  pliysieal  exercise,  or  mental  ex- 
citement. They  often  come  on  quite  regularly  at  definite  hours,  especially  in 
the  forenoon,  but  in  other  cases  they  follow  no  rule.  There  are  sometimes 
long,  painless  intervals  between  the  separate  attacks,  and  sometimes  the  at- 
tacks follow  one  another  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series.  The  lightnincr- 
like,  cutting  pains  extend  to  the  distribution  of  the  affected  branch  of  the 
trigeminus,  but  they  sometimes  shoot  into  the  occiput,  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
tlie  shoulders,  etc.  Wo  can  often  perceive  reflex  twitchings  in  the  face,  espe- 
cially blepharospasm,  and  twitching  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Tlu;  vaso- 
motor disturbances  are  noticed  at  first  as  abnormal  i)all()i-,  but  later  usually 
as  (pnte  an  abnoimal  redness  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva.  In  neuralgia  of 
the  upper  two  bi-anches  we  often  see,  during  the  attack,  an  unusually  great 
secretion  of  tears.  An  excessive  flow  of  saliva  and  an  increased  secretion  from 
the  nasal  mucous  memi)rane  are  more  rare.  Sometimes,  l)ut  still  quite  rarely, 
we  see  herpetic  eruptions  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  zoster  frontalis, 
herpes  of  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  In  some  cases,  too,  more  severe  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  belonging  to  the  category  of  neuroparalytic  o])litlialiiiia  (rlilc  page  Kil), 
have  been  ol)serve(i,  and  also  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Such  complica- 
tions probably  always  ])oint  to  some  gross  organic  lesion,  generally  a  tumor  of 
the  base  of  the  brain.  In  neuralgias  that  have  lasted  longer,  we  often  see  still 
further  trophic  disturbances:  changes  (thickening  or  atrophy)  in  the  skin 
and  sul)cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  hair  turning  gray  or  falling  out  in  the 
frontal  region,  etc. 

Most  trigeminal  neuralgias  are  situated,  not  in  the  whole  distribution  of 
the  nerve,  but  only  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches  (see  Figs.  122  and  123. 
page  1()1).  We  accordingly  distinguish:  (1)  Neiimlgia  of  flic  firxf  hroncli 
(o/ililluiln/ic  ncurahjia) ,  wliicli  is  especially  frequent  as  supraorbital  or  I'roiilal 
neuralgia.  The  pain  shoots  chiefly  from  the  supraorbital  forami'ii  upward  into 
the  forehead,  and  sometimes  to  the  region  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  and 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  (ethmoidal  nerve),  oi-  into  the  zygomatic  region 
(lachrymal  nerve).  In  this  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  pressure  on  the  point  of 
exit  of  the  nerve  at  the  supraorbital  foi-amen  is  more  or  less  painful.  Mon^ 
rarely  we  find  ])ainful  ])oints  also  on  the  nose,  at  the  innei-  angle  of  the  eye, 
or  the  parietal  eminence,  etc.  (2)  Ncarnhiin  of  llir  second  hnincli  {supra- 
rnaxillari/  ni'urnhjin)  is  most  fre(pient  in  the  distribution  of  tlu^  infraorbital 
nei-ve  (infraoi'bital  neui'algia),  with  the  chief  painful  ])oint  at  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  and  others  on  the  zygonui,  on  the  uppei'  lid,  etc.  'i'he  chief 
pain  usually  starts  fi-om  the  infi'aorbilal  foiameti.  and  is  situated  in  the  lower 
eyelid,  llie  cheek,  the  U[)per  jaw,  the  uppei-  lip,  and  in  pai't  also  in  the  temporal 
region.  ]>ui-ing  the  attack  of  pain  tears  are  often  seen  in  the  eye.  (-"J)  NcitniJ- 
(j'ui  of  I  lie  lliinl  hnnuli  (InfrdiiHi.rilldii/  nciinih/ia)  is  situated  chiefly  in  the 
branches  of  the  mandibulai'  lu'i've  (inferior  alveolar  and  menial  nerves).  The 
pain  afl'ecis  the  i-egion  of  tlie  lower  jaw  and  the  chin;  but  sometimes  llu'  pain 
occiii's  in  the  tempoi'al  I'cgion,  in  the  auiaculo-temixnal  nerve,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  especiall\-  (list I'cssing  in  the  tongue,  in  the  lingual  nerve.  '^Phe  chi(d' 
|)ainl'ul  points  are  at  the  mental  foi'amen  and  the  lower  temporal  rt'gion. 

'I'he  general  course  of  neuralgia  ot  the  lifth  pair  dilTers  very  much  in  dif- 
fcreid  cas(!s.  We  see  all  loi'ins,  from  the  mildest,  which  rapiilly  passes  off.  to 
the  severest  and  incuralile  l>pes,  which  may  drive  the  patient  to  desjiair.     The 
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mildor  forms,  sucli  as  occur  with  colds,  acute  infectious  diseases  and  similar 
causes,  arc  generally  located  in  the  upper  division  (n.  frontalis).  Under 
proper  treatment  they  usually  get  well  in  a  few  weeks,  but  often  there  is  an 
evident  tendency  to  relapse.  The  severe  forms,  which  continue  for  years 
(the  tic  douloureux  proper),  occur  rarely  in  the  first  division,  more  frequently 
in  the  second  and  third  divisions.  Occasionally  two,  or  even  all  the  l)ranches, 
are  affected  simultaneously.  Neuralgia  of  the  third  division,  involving  the 
tongue,  is  very  correctly  considered  to  be  particularly  severe. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  is,  in  general,  not  dif- 
ficult if  only  we  consider  the  character  and  distril)ution  of  the  pain,  its  occur- 
rence in  separate  paroxysms,  and  the  presence  of  any  painful  pi-essuro  points. 
Of  course  a  careful  local  examination  is  always  necessary  to  exclude  the  exist- 
ence of  intlaminatory  or  other  diseases  of  the  bones,  ])eriosteuni,  and  teeth. 
Neuralgia  of  the  first  branch  may  be  confounded  witli  other  forms  of  head- 
ache, and  especially  willi  true  migraine  {ride  iiifni).  since  in  tlie  latter  the 
pain  is  often  located  in  the  region  of  the  supraorbital  nerve.  Only  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  accomj)anying  symptoms  (scotoma,  vomiting)  can  we  avoid 
a  mistake.  In  the  severe  neuralgias  of  the  second  and  third  branches  the  retlex 
muscular  twitchings  are  very  marked,  so  that,  on  very  superficial  observation, 
trigeminal  neuralgia  may  be  mistaken  for  clonic  facial  spasm  ("tic  douhiu- 
reux  "  for  "  tic  convulsif  '"). 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  is  never  to  be  made  with  absolute  certainty. 
It  is  most  favorable  in  fresh  cases  of  supraorbital  neuralgia  which  have,  as 
a  basis,  a  manifest  cause,  which  may  be  removed;  but  if  tlie  affection  is  due 
to  a  coarse  anatomical  cause  which  cannot  be  removed,  or  if  we  are  dealing 
with  chronic  cases,  especially  of  the  second  or  third  ])ranch,  the  prognosis, 
unfoi'tunntely.  is  often  very  doul)tful  or  utterly  imfavoral)le. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  rests  entirely  upon 
the  principles  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  searching  for  the  causal 
indications  we  must  look  chiefly,  in  neuralgia  of  the  second  and  third  branches, 
for  diseased  teeth,  and  also  in  all  cases  for  any  affections  of  the  nose,  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  of  the  middle  ear.  If  such  affections  exist  they  should  be 
treated  in  the  a])]iro])riate  way.  Carious  teeth,  which  are  painful  and  which 
seem  to  have  a  rehition  to  the  neuralgia,  should  always  be  removed ;  but  we 
must  warn  patients  against  permitting  in  their  despair  all  their  sound  teeth 
to  be  extracted  by  imskillful  dentists  without  any  benefit— a  thing  which  we 
have  frequently  known  to  happen.  If  there  lie  a  suspicion  of  syphilis  or 
malaria,  we  sliouhl  prescri])e  iodid  of  potassium  or  quinin.  [Even  in  non- 
syphilitic  cases  of  the  severer  type  large  doses  of  iodid  of  ])otassium  (gm.  2 
to  G  (gr.  30  to  !)0,  thrice  daily)  coml)ined  with  mercury  may  act  very  bene- 
ficially. Aconitin  and  aspirin  are  of  some  benefit.  The  application  of  the 
positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  wet  with  a  ten-  to  twenty-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocain  or  chloroform,  may  give  temporary  relief  (electrical  cata})hore- 
sis).  Dana  has  obtained  good  results  from  absolute  rest  in  ))ed  and  daily 
injections  of  strychnin  (gm.  0.001  to  0.004,  gr.  -^^  to  y\)  for  several 
weeks. — K.] 

In  addition,  in  fresh  "  rheumatic"  neuralgias,  we  shiuild  first  try  quinin, 
in  doses  of  15  to  30  gr.  (gm.  1  to  2)  or  more,  or  one  of  the  many  new 
"nervines" — antipyrin,   aspirin,    pyraniidon,   ])henacetin.    snlipyi'in,    oxalgin. 
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tri.c^cmin,  etc.  They  sometimes  act  very  f!ivoral)ly,  hut  in  other  cases  tlie 
action  is  uncertain.  Mixtui'es  of  the  ahove-mentioned  drugs  (antipyrin  with 
phcnacetin.  etc.)  often  act  hetter  than  a  single  drug.  ]\Iauy  other  remedies, 
which  were  formerly  often  used  in  neuralgia,  are  at  present  oidy  rai'cly  prc- 
scrihed,  as,  for  exam^^le,  hutyl  (croton)  chloral,  tincture  of  gelsemium,  acon- 
itin,  etc.  Arsenic  is  more  frequently  preserihcd  at  present,  with  somewhat 
more  prospect  of  henefit. 

Besides  internal  remedies,  electricity  is  also  to  he  considered.  It  is  hest 
given  hy  applying  the  anode  to  the  painful  points  of  exit  of  the  affected  nerve 
and  to  any  other  painful  })oints,  while  the  cathode  is  lu>Kl  on  Ihe  hack  of  the 
neck.  We  should  use  weak  currents  and  avoid  any  sudden  variations  in  the 
current.  Other  methods  (faradic  Ijrush)  may  also  l)e  tried.  Massage  luis  also 
been  recommended  for  trigeminal  neuralgia,  but  in  really  severe  cases  neither 
massage  nor  electricity  is  of  any  permanent  henefit. 

If  a  severe  neuralgia  persists  in  spite  of  rational  treatment  by  electricity 
or  drugs,  I  recommend,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  the  injection  treatment.  In 
several  cases  I  have  seen  remarkably  good  results,  which  were  obtained  by  the 
injection  of  3  to  15  minims  (gm.  0.2  to  1)  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of 
osmic  acid  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  painful  nerve.  Lately,  we  have  mostly 
employed  a  eucain-sodium-ehlorid  solution,  injecting  from  oiv  to  ."v  (].")  to 
20  c.c.)  at  the  })oints  of  exit  of  the  painftd  nerves.  Personal ly  I  have  had 
some  very  favorable  results  with  this  method  in  severe  cases  of  trigeminal 
neuralgia.  A  more  detailed  ex])osition  of  this  treatment  will  be  fouiul  under 
the  treatment  of  sciatica.  With  Schlosser's  method  of  alcohol  injection  for 
the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  we  have  had  no  personal  experience  |  but  in  many 
cases  it  has  caused  a  cessation  of  the  pain  for  a  considerable  period. —  K.| 
If  the  injection  treatment  prove  unsuccessful,  we  should  not  delay  too  long 
in  proposing  to  the  patient  operative  treatment.  In  frontal  and  infraorbital 
neuralgia  especially  neurectomy  is  a  comparatively  slight  operation,  which  has 
many  excellent  results  to  show.  Even  in  the  severe  and  otherwise  incurable 
neuralgias  of  the  third  branch  neurectomy  is  sometimes  attended  with  tlu; 
best  results.  The  full  description  of  the  different  operations  must  he  left  to 
the  text-books  on  surgery.  We  may  add  that  Krause  and  others  in  veiy  severe 
cases  have  extirpated  the  Gasserian  ganglion  successfully  and  with  benefit. 

If  we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  purely  symptonuitic  treatment,  injections 
of  morphin  become  unavoidable  in  continued  severe  cases,  l)ut  we  should  re- 
strict their  use  as  much  as  possible.  The  above-mentioned  nervin(\<  have  some- 
times a  symptomatic  action.  We  can  sometimes  lessen  or  shorten  the  paroxysm 
of  pain  by  pressure  on  the  nerve  or  by  compression  of  the  carotid. 

2.     OCCIPITAL    NEURALGIA 

Of  the  neuralgias  involving  the  sensory  region  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
nerves,  neuralgia  of  the  occipitalis  major  (Figs.  122,  12.'))  is  relatively  the 
most  fretpient  and  ])ractically  the  most  important;  but  true  pi-imary  occipital 
neuralgia  (from  catching  cold,  acute  infectious  diseases,  nu'ehanical  injuries 
fiom  carrying  weights  on  the  bead  ;ind  neck,  etc.)  is  exti'euiely  rare.  Sec- 
ondary neui'algias  from  all'eclions  of  tln^  upper  cervical  vertebra^  (caries, 
arthritis  deformans,  neoplasms)    are  somewhat  more  often  met  with.     The 
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iidl  iiiri-('i|iicii(  li_v>t('i'iciil  occijiiliil  pains  ai'c  ^I'licrall}-  I'railil}'  disliiiguislH'd 
from  true  lu'iiral^ias  on  careful  examination. 

Occipital  nciiraliiia  i>  usually  located  in  holli  occijiital  nerves  at  oner,  al- 
though often  more  severe  on  one  side  than  on  tiie  other.  I'ainful  ])oijits  are 
most  fn^queiitly  found  midway  between  the  mastoid  j)rocess  and  the  upper 
cervical  vertehne.  N'asomotor  disturbances,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  etc.,  have 
been  often  observed. 

The  ])rognosis  depends  upon  the  vai'iety  of  the  disease.  In  primaiy  neui-al- 
gic  alt'ections  it  is  generally  favoiable.  In  such  cases,  if  fresh,  a  rapid  i-ecovery 
may  often  be  l)rought  about  by  as])irin,  antipyi'in,  tlie  constant  current,  or 
sometimes  by  strong  cutaneous  irritants  to  the  back  of  the  neck  (blisters).  In 
other  cases,  of  course,  whicli  are  due  to  some  severe  disease  (vertebral  caries, 
tumors,  etc.),  the  pi-ognosis  is  often  utterly  unfavorable,  and  treatment  can  be 
only  symptomatic   (  moi-pliin,  etc.). 

All  the  other  neuralgias  in  the  distribution  of  the  cervical  ])lexus  are  rare. 
They  occur  in  the  distribution  of  the  ()cci])italis  minor  (when,  according  to 
tSeeligmiiller,  the}'  are  (juite  fre(|uently  due  to  syphilis,  and  are  cured  by  iodid 
of  potassium),  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  great  auricular,  subcutaneus  colli 
and  the  su[)i'acla\  icular  nerves.  A  phrenic  neuralgia  e\en  has  been  described, 
in  which  the  pain  extends  along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  dia))hragm,  but  this  is  at  all  events  very  rare.  In  tliese  cases, 
as  in  many  of  the  so-called  visceral  neuralgias,  we  ])robably  mistake  ([uite 
dill'erent  forms  of  disease  (especially  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels) 
Or  hysterical  syni2)tonis  for  neuralgia. 

3.  NEURALGIA   IN    THE   REGION    OF   THE   BRACHIAL   PLEXUS 

(Cervicobrachial  Neuralgia) 

Brachial  neui'algia  is.  on  the  whole,  i-ai-e,  and  it  is  hai'(||y  excr  lindted 
.-li-iclly  to  the  di^ti'ihul  ion  <\i'  a  single  nerve.  In  general  the  radial  and  ulnar 
nerves  are  i-athei'  more  frequently  affected  than  the  median.  Neuralgia  of 
llu'  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  other  cutaneous  bi-anches,  and  neuralgia  of 
the  sensory  branches  of  the  axillary  |circundlex|  nerve,  have  also  been  de- 
scribed. In  regard  to  a-tiology,  we  have  to  mention,  tirst,  wounds  and  con- 
tusions of  the  nerves,  and  also  cicatrices  and  foreign  bodies.  'Jdie  amputation 
neui'algias  also  belong  to  this  class.  Severe  neuralgia  in  which  the  pain  may 
extend  over  a  greater  part  of  the  whole  arm  is  sometimes  seen  after  injury  of 
the  fingers  (crushing,  cuts,  etc.).  In  some  of  these  cases  we  may  have  to  do 
with  an  ascending  neuritis,  starting  from  injury  of  a  small  branch  of  a  nerve; 
in  other  cases  there  ai'c  probably  cicatricial  contractions,  thickenings  of  the 
neurileuima,  or  small  neuromata  developing  after  the  injury,  which  excite  the 
pains.  With  all  these  traumatic  and  reflex  neuralgias,  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  hysterical — i.e.,  purely  psychical — pain;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  cases  belonging  to  this  category  were  formerly  incorrectly  inter- 
preted. The  "  amputation  neuralgias."  which  are  often  very  severe  in  ampu- 
tation stnm|)s,  are  dv.v  to  neui-omata  which  form  on  the  cut  ends  of  nerves. 
Severe  neuralgia  often  arises  fr(Mii  pi-essure  on  the  bi'achial  nerves,  as  in  cases 
of  tumors  in  the  axilla  or  neck  (cancer,  etc.),  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  etc. 
Double  brachial  neuralgia  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  disease  in  the 
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neighhorliood  of  the  upper  posterior  luirve  roots,  especially  ol'  cervical  pachy- 
meningitis, spondylitis  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebnp,  meningeal  tumors,  etc. 

If  we  except  the  neuralgias  secondary  to  trauma  and  compression  already 
described,  true  primary  neuralgia  in  the  region  of  the  brachial  nerves  is  very 
rare.  We  may  sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  speak  of  rheumatic  neuralgia 
coming  on  after  exposure  to  cold,  although  the  distinction  between  this  form 
of  neuralgia  and  true  neuritis  (q.  v.)  is  often  very  slight.  Jf  we  hold  less 
strictly  to  the  conception  of  neuralgia,  and  include  also  the  "nervous"  pain; 
not  limited  to  the  region  of  one  special  nerve  and  nut  due  to  any  other  dis- 
coverable local  disease,  we  may  find  such  "  brachialgias "  more  frequently. 
They  come  on  chiefly  as  one  symptom  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  in  persons 
with  a  nervous  predisposition,  and  are  often  very  obstinate  and  apparently 
severe.  We  nnist  also  pay  especial  attention  to  the  patient's  calling  and  occu- 
pation. In  seamstresses,  pressers,  piano  players,  persons  who  write  much  or 
do  much  other  work  with  the  arms  supported,  enthusiastic  tennis  players,  etc., 
we  sometimes  see  quite  severe  brachialgia  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  cause 
— the  so-called  "occupation  neuralgias."  A  general  nervous  predisposition 
also  comes  into  play  not  infrequently  in  such  cases. 

We  must  mention  finally  those  brachialgias  which  are  dependent  upon 
arteriosclerosis.  Recently  several  observations  have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  entirely  analogous  disturbances  in  consequence  of  arteriosclerotic  changes 
can  occur  in  the  arms,  as  have  been  descril)ed  for  the  legs  under  the  name  of 
"■intermittent  claudication,"  or  dysbasia  arteriosclerotica  (vide  page  458). 
In  the  true  stenoeardiac  attack  (vide  page  418)  the  pain  often  shoots  into 
the  left  arm.  Many  brachialgias,  apparently  associated  with  gout  or  diabetes 
mellitus,  may  be  dejiendent  upon  such  vascular  changes  and  the  disturbances 
of  nutrition  caused  l)y  them  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  It  is  possible  that  the 
diseased  vessels  themselves  may  give  rise  to  painful  sensations. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — We  have  little  to  add  concerning  the  special 
symptomatology  of  brachial  neuralgia.  The  pain,  as  we  have  stated,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  whole  course  of  the  nerves  without  being  very  exactly  localized. 
It  is  greater  either  in  the  upper  arm  or  in  the  forearm  and  fingers.  Painful 
points  are  sometimes  found  over  the  brachial  plexus,  over  the  radial  nerve  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  upper  arm,  over  the  idnar  nerve  in  the  sulcus  at 
the  internal  condyle,  over  the  median  nerve  at  tlie  innei-  border  of  the  biceps, 
and  where  the  cutaneous  nerves  emerge  from  the  fascia\  Vasomotor  ami 
trophic  disturbances,  such  as  "  glossy  fingers,"  a  peculiar,  shiny,  atro])hic  con- 
dition of  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  eruptions  of  her]ies,  etc.,  are  often  seen  in 
true  organic  neuralgias,  and  sometimes  we  also  see  a  ])ronounced  atrojihy  of 
the  whole  arm.  The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  as  such  is  usually  easy;  we  must 
bear  in  mind  only  the  risk  of  confusion  with  arliculai-  aU'ertions.  and  especially 
with  beginning  arthritis  deformans.  It  is  often  mueli  harder  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  neuralgia.  This  always  requires  a  careful  general  investiga- 
tion and  close  attention  to  all  the  above-mentioned  conditions  which  may  be 
involved. - 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  brachial  neuralgia  is  often  n«t  easy  task, 
since  we  frequently  liave  to  do  wjtli  protracted  and  olistinate  diseases.  The 
causal  indications  should  be  met  if  possible;  besides  these  we  should  make  use 
chiefly   of   electricity    (the   descending   galvanic   current   along   the   attected 
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nerves).  To  relieve  [\\v  [laiii  we  may  also  use  salicylate  of  sodium,  aiiLij)yriii, 
plienacetin,  etc.,  and  finally  local  warm  })acks,  peat  baths,  sand  baths,  etc. 
We  should  be  very  guarded  in  using  narcotics  (niorphin)  except  in  severe 
hopeless  cases.  If  the  brachialgia  be  associated  with  neurasthenia  or  hysteria, 
we  can  obtain  success  only  ])y  an  apj)ro))riate  general  treatment  (hydrotheraj)y, 
{Scotch  douches,  electrical  applications  to  the  entire  body,  etc.)  with  a  })sychi- 
cal  suggestive  influence.  In  some  severe  cases  of  true  neuralgia  we  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference,  such  as  nerve  stretching,  the 
extirpation  of  cicatrices,  etc. 

4.     INTERCOSTAL   NEURALGIA 

{Dorso-intercostal  Neuralgia) 

The  neuralgias  of  this  class  are  almost  always  pure  intercostal  neuralgias, 
since  the  posterior  dorsal  ])ranchcs  of  the  thoracic  nerves  are  only  exceptionally 
involved.  The  middle  intercostal  nerves,  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  are  usu- 
ally aU'ected,  one  or  more  of  them  being  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The  afEec- 
tion  is  much  more  frequent  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right. 

-ffitiology. — In  regard  to  setiology,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  ob- 
stinate intercostal  neuralgias  are  often  a  symptom,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  symptom,  of  severe  organic  disease,  especially  affections  of  the  ribs ;  dis- 
eases of  the  vertebra?,  such  as  caries,  carcinoma,  and  actinomycosis;  diseases 
of  the  cord,  such  as  tabes,  meningeal  tumors,  syphilis;  and  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  Genuine  idiopathic  intercostal  neuralgia,  however,  is  also  met  with, 
as  well  as  these  symptomatic  forms,  but,  according  to  our  own  experience 
(with  the  exception  of  herpes  zoster),  much  less  often  than  we  might  imagine 
from  many  of  the  statements.  Intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  reported,  espe- 
cially in  anjemic  and  nervous  women,  both  in  youth  and  middle  age.  Trau- 
matic lesions  of  the  intercostal  nerves  and  taking  cold  also  play  a  part  in  the 
retiology. 

The  pain  in  intercostal  neuralgia  may  attain  a  remarka1)le  severity,  and  it 
is  usually  increased  by  any  considerable  movement  of  the  thorax.  Hence  the 
patient  avoids  deep  inspirations,  coughing,  loud  talking,  etc.,  as  much  as 
possible.  We  usually  find  three  painful  points — one  near  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, one  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  nerve,  and  a  third  near  the  sternum 
or  over  the  rectus  abdominis.  We  may  mention,  among  the  trophic  disturb- 
ances, the  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  of  herpes  zoster.  The  pain  pre- 
cedes the  eruption  of  zoster,  or  comes  on  at  the  same  time  with  it.  It  often 
lasts  for  a  long  time  after  the  cutaneous  affection  has  healed.  The  special 
method  of  origin  of  the  zoster  vesicles  is  still  obscure.  A  number  of  careful 
anatomical  investigations  (A.  Dubler)  favor  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a 
genuine  intercostal  neuritis  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  herpes  zoster,  and 
that  the  formation  of  vesicles  arises  simply  from  a  direct  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  from  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves  to  the  skin. 
The  hypothesis  of  special  trophic  disturbances  would  therefore  be  unneces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  in  numerous  cases  of  herpes  zoster,  Head  and  Camp- 
bell have  recently  demonstrated  an  acute,  generally  hemorrhagic  inflammation 
of  the  corresponding  spinal  ganglia.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  attacks  of 
zoster  often  exhibit  a  certain  epidemic,  and  sometimes  even  an  endemic  dis- 
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tribiitioD,  so  as  to  suggest  an  infectious  agency.  The  almost  constant  swelling 
of  the  neighboring  lynipli-glands  in  the  axillai,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoral  muscle,  etc.,  also  favors  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  true  inflam- 
matory process  in  herpes  zoster.  We  can  often  find  a  slight  diminution  of 
sensibility  on  the  skin  between  the  individual  vcisicles. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — The  course  of  intercostal  neuralgia  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  ietitjlogy  of  the  affection.  Primary  neuralgias  are  often  ([uite  ol)- 
stinate,  but  on  the  whole  they  usually  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  intercostal  neuritis  associated  with  herpes  zoster.  Tlie 
differential  diagnosis  between  genuine  intercostal  neuralgia  and  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  muscles,  incipient  pleurisy,  etc.,  is  not  always  easy.  In  these 
cases  a  careful  physical  examination,  a  consideration  of  the  localization  of  the 
pain,  of  the  presence  of  ])ainful  ])oints,  and  of  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
are  needed  to  protect  us  from  errors.  Stenocardiac  attacks  (see  page  418) 
are  sometimes  falsely  regarded  as  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  we  must  also  re- 
member that  severe  diseases  of  the  vertebne  or  the  spinal  meninges  may  at 
first  assume  the  aspect  of  intercostal  neuralgia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  governed  by  the  general  rules  given  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Cutaneous  irritants,  mustard  plasters,  or  blisters  often  act 
very  well  in  fresh  cases.  Local  anaesthesia  (chloroform,  ether),  especially  a 
spray  of  methyl  or  ethyl  chlorid,  may  occasionally  be  of  benefit.  Electricity 
is  given  l)y  the  faradic  l)rush  or  the  constant  current;  with  the  latter,  the 
cathode  is  ])laced  on  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  anode  on  the  lateral  and 
anterior  painful  points,  using  quite  a  strong  stabile  current.  All  the  usual 
antineuralgics  (antipyrin,  phenacetin,  exalgin,  etc.)  may  be  used  internally. 
In  severe  cases  we  cannot  avoid  injections  of  morphin.  Injections  of  eucain 
should,  by  all  means,  l)e  tried.  Herpes  zoster  heals  by  simple  treatment  with 
lanolin  or  by  dusting  on  powders,  such  as  1  part  of  zinc  oxid  to  2  of 
starch. 

Mastodynia  (Neuralgia  of  ilie  Mauimanj  Gland). — Mastodynia  ("irri- 
table breast"  of  Astley  Cooper)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  special  form  of  nerve 
pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  It  occurs  almost  solely  in 
women,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  although  it  may  occur  in  men,  and  is  a 
very  painful,  distressing,  and  obstinate  affection.  The  pain  is  either  continu- 
ous, or  it. comes  on  in  separate  paroxysms,  sometimes  accompanied  by  vom- 
iting. The  whole  breast,  or  more  frequently  different  pai'ts  of  it,  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  touch.    We  know  little  that  is  definite  as  to  its  aHiology. 

The  cases  which  I  have  seen  myself  all  belonged  undoul)tedly  to  the  domain 
of  hysteria,  and  could  generally  be  traced  to  a  psychical  disturbance — namely, 
the  fear  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  This  dread  occurs  particularly  where  there 
are  small  painful  nodules  (so-called  tubercula  dolorosa,  neuroma?)  to  be 
felt  in  the  mammary  gland. 

The  affection  may  last  for  years.  Favorable  results  can  be  secured  onlv 
when  psychical  causes  are  present  which  can  be  removed  by  appropriate  sug- 
gestions. If  such  causes  do  not  exist,  warm  packs  to  tlie  breast,  bandaging 
the  breast,  and  especially  narcotics,  may  afford  relief.  Electricity  may  occa- 
sionally l)e  of  decided  service.  In  the  worst  cases  opei'ativi>  interference  has 
been  attempted — amputation  of  the  breast,  or  extir])ation  of  the  painful 
nodules — but  its  results  are  uncertain.     Niigeli  highly  recommends  stretching 
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of  tlie  uiidlc  hix'ast  en  iiiaj<i>e;  tlio  bivasl  is  suizcd  with  Ijolh  hands  and  stretched 
and  extended  I'ur  several  minutes  witli  special  regard  to  the  lenderest  points. 

5.     NEURALGIA  IN  THE  REGION  OF  THE  LUMBAR  PLEXUS 

As  the  neuralgias  of  this  class  are  rare  and  show  few  peculiarities,  we 
will  content  ourselves  witii  a  hrief  account  of  the  most  inijjortant  forms. 

Ijumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  causes  pain  in  the  lundjar  region,  which 
shoots  into  the  buttocks,  the  hypogasti'ium,  and  the  genitals.  Crural  neuralgia 
is  seated,  in  ])art,  in  the  region  of  the  external  antei-ior  cutaneous  nerve  of 
the  thigh,  and  in  i)art  in  the  I'cgion  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  crural 
nerve,  the  internal  and  niiildle  cutaneous.  Its  distribution  over  the  cutaneous 
distribution  of  the  great  saphenous  nerve,  the  inner  portion  of  the  calves,  and 
the  inner  border  of  the  I'oot,  is  especiallv  characteristic.  In  obturator  neu- 
ralgia the  pain  extends  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  down  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  knee  joint    (see  Figs.   120  and  I'^l.  page  Kin). 

hi  their  individual  characteristics,  all  these  neuralgias  agree  with  what 
has  been  said  in  the  ]>revious  cha])ter.  'J'he  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy,  and 
we  must  j)a\  s])e(ial  attention  to  avoid  confusing  them  with  affections  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  with  lnnd)ago,  renal  colic,  etc. 

We  nuist  mention  here  a  special  synij)tom-complcx,  meralgia  panvsthetica 
(Bernhardt,  Roth),  the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are  pain,  paraestliesia,  and 
partial  anaesthesia  on  the  outer  side  of  one  or  both  thighs — that  is,  in  the 
territory  of  the  external  cutaneous  femoral  nerve.  Mechanical  factors  in  par- 
ticulai-  (long-continued  walking,  the  ])i-essure  of  articles  of  clothing,  hard 
work),  or  in  some  cases  e.xjjosure  to  cold  or  acute  infectious  diseases,  seem  to 
excite  the  trouble,  which  is  sometimes  very  persistent.  The  treatment  con- 
sists of  embrocations,  electricity,  baths,  etc. 

6.     SCIATICA 

(Ischiatic  NeuraUjia.     Ifchiahjia.     Malum  Cotunnii) 

^Etiology. — Next  to  trigeminal  neuralgia,  sciatica  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent anti  ])ractically  the  most  iin])ortant  form  of  neuralgia.  The  anatomical 
course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  renders  it  especially  exposed  to  mechanical  in- 
juries and  the  influence  of  cold.  Many  cases  of  sciatica  are  certainly  due  to 
such  causes  as  direct  trauma,  overexei'tion  of  the  leg  in  hard  work,  sitting 
for  a  long  time  on  an  uncomfortable  seat,  etc.;  and  this  is  why  sciatica  is  in 
general  far  commoner  in  men  than  in  women,  and  also  much  commoner  in 
the  laboring  classes  than  in  the  higliei-  classes.  Certain  a^tiological  conditions 
may,  of  course,  ])ro\(ike  sciatica  in  women  also.  es])ecially  the  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus  on  the  sacral  ple.xus.  or  mechanical  injury  to  the  ])le.\us  in 
difficult  labor  (forceps,  etc.).  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  a})pear  to  play  a 
fairly  important  role  in  the  aetiology  of  sciatica.  Venous  stasis  in  the  pelvic 
veins  (hemorrhoids)  and  habitual  const i])ati()n  more  rarely  seem  to  give  rise 
to  the  development  of  sciatica. 

The  relations  of  sciatica  to  certain  constitutional  and  toxic  general  dis- 
eases are  of  practical  importance.  Thus,  a  simple  or  even  a  double  sciatica 
is  not  very  rare  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  true  gout 
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(arthritis  uritira),  in  articiilai'  I'liciiiiialisin,  rollowin^  sypliili.s  or  i^oiioi-rlica, 
111  alcoholic  subjects,  etc.  W'c  must  also  bear  in  iniml  the  occurrence  of  ap- 
parently pure  sciatic  pain  in  tal)es  dorsalis. 

Symptomatic  neuralgia  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is  also  seen  in 
pelvic  tumors,  caries  of  the  sacrum,  and  similar  diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Sciatica  takes  a  somewhat  different  position  from 
the  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  since  the  sciatic  ])ain  does  not  usually  show  the 
special  characteristics  of  true  neuralgia  in  a  fully  pronounced  fashion.  In 
])articuhir,  the  individual  paroxysms  of  pain  are  rarely  so  ]»i-oiioiincci|  or  so 
interrupted  by  free  intervals  in  sciatica  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  many 
trigenunal  neuralgias.  Although  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  pain 
is  eonnnon  in  sciatica,  the  pain,  on  the  whole,  gives  us  more  definitely  the 
impression  of  a  persistent  neuritic  ])ain,  and  we 
can  therefore  scarcely  he  mistaken  if  we  consider 
the  anatomical  cause  of  most  cases  of  ordinary 
sciatica  to  be  an  actual  sciatic  neuritis  or  peri- 
neuritis. 

'i'he  [)ain  usually  begins  in  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions  and  then  gradually  passes  down- 
ward, following  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
through  the  gluteal  region  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  thigh  to  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  and 
then  down  to  the  peroneal  region  (outer  part  of 
the  leg,  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and  hack  of  the 
foot),  or  more  rarely  to  the  liltial  legion  (sole  f»f 
the  foot).  The  accuracy  with  which  many  i)a- 
tients  point  out  with  the  finger  the  distribution 
of  the  pain,  corresponding  accurately  to  the  ana- 
tomical course  of  the  nerve,  is  a  most  character- 
istic feature  for  the  diagnosis  of  sciatica.  Indi- 
vidual cases,  however,  differ  considerably,  since  at 
times  the  pain  is  felt  to  a  marked  degree  only  in 
the  upper  portion  and  hardly  extends  at  all  to  the 
lower  leg,  while  in  other  cases  the  severest  ])ain 
is  felt  below  the  knee.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  neuritis,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
pain,  alTects  one  or  another  branch  of  the  nerve, 
either  the  upper  root  portion  or  the  terminal 
branches.  The  pains  themselves  are  rai'cly  de- 
scribed by  the  patients  as  "darting,"  but  are 
iiioic  commonly  s])okeii  of  as  "  Imi'uing.""  '"  bor- 
ing,"' etc.  ''i'he  pain  is  often  woi'se  at  niglit  than 
during  the  day.  It  is  increased  by  different  move- 
ments of  the  leg,  by  an  uncomfortable  position, 
by  pressure,  by  cold,  etc.  Patients  with  severe 
sciatica  are  therefore  almost  completely  bedrid- 
den, and  they  can  take  a  i'vw  unaided  steps  only  with  the  greatest  i)aiu. 
Tf  we  nud<e  the  patient  stand  there  is  often,  but  of  course  not  always,  a 
very  characteristic  way  of  holding  the  bodv.     As  a  rule,  the  ivwuk  is  bent 


Fig.  124. —  Sciatic  scoliosis  in 
severe  sciatica.  (Personal 
ob.scrvation.) 
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over  to  the  opposite  t^idc^  and  tlie  spine  tlius  l)ef*onies  fJcoliotic,  the  con- 
vexity beint^  usually  toward  the  healthy  side  (sciatic  scoliosis,  see  Fig. 
124).  'Jliere  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  origin  of  this  scolio- 
sis. It  is  probably  produced  entirely  by  mechanical  causes,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  patient  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  to  protect  the  painful  nerve 
as  much  as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  ])atient  rests  on  the  sound  leg  in 
standing,  bends  the  body  toward  the  affected  side,  and  holds  the  leg  slightly 
flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outward. 

If  we  examine  the  affected  leg  more  closely,  we  shall  notice  first  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  sciatic  nerve  to  direct  pressure.  This  is  often  not  so  great 
as  we  might  expect,  probably  because  the  u{)per  part  of  the  nerve,  which  is 
not  so  easily  accessible  to  pressure,  is  chiefly  affected  ;  but  we  frequently  find 
the  nerve  itself  quite  sensitive  to  pressure  in  the  middle  of  the  glutaais  or  at 
its  lower  border,  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  or  at  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
elsewhere.  If  the  patient  be  in  a  lying  or  sitting  position  and  the  thigh  l)e 
flexed  passively,  while  the  lower  leg  is  at  the  same  time  kept  extended,  the 
])rocedure  gives  rise  to  a  gluteal  pain  which  is  characteristic,  and  therefore 
of  diagnostic  importance.  By  this  maneuver  the  sciatic  nerve  is  apparently 
irritated  by  being  stretched  so  much  (Lasegue's  sign).  The  examiner  places 
his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  the  patient,  to  prevent  flexion  at  the  knee  joint, 
grasps  the  lower  leg  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  raises  the  extended  leg 
until  the  pain  is  felt.  When  the  knee  remains  flexed  at  the  same  time,  flexion, 
of  the  liip  joint  is  generally  not  painful.  Among  the  other  nervous  disturb- 
ances we  may  mention  an  actual  paresis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  sci- 
atic nerve  (for  example,  the  flexors  of  the  lower  leg)  ;  this  is  rare,  and,  as 
a  rule,  indicates  more  deeply  seated  disease.  The  muscular  hypertonicity 
(in  part  of  reflex  origin)  is  more  striking;  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
actual  tremor  or  twitching  of  the  painful  leg.  A  pecvdiar  muscle  wave  (the 
so-called  "myokymia")  is  also  seen  in  sciatica.  The  patellar  reflex  is  usu- 
ally unchanged ;  but  in  severe  sciatica  we  have  quite  frequently,  although,  of 
course,  not  always,  seen  the  gastrocnemius  reflex,  obtained  by  striking  the 
Achilles  tendon,  absent  on  the  affected  side;  this  is  of  value  in  diagnosis. 
[The  patellar  reflex  is  often  somewhat  exaggerated  on  the  affected  side  in 
the  early  stages  of  sciatica,  and  diminished  in  the  later  stages. — K.]  On  care- 
ful examination  we  sometimes  find  a  slight  disturbance  of  sensibility,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  marked.  In  long-continued  cases  there  is  almost  always  a  very 
noticeable  atrophy  of  the  affected  leg.  The  circumference  of  both  the  thigh 
and  calf  is  usually  several  centimeters  less  on  the  affected  side  than  on  the 
healthy  side.  This  atrophy  is  possibly  connected  with  vasomotor  disturbances, 
for  the  skin  of  the  affected  leg  often  feels  decidedly  cooler  than  that  of  the 
healthy  side.  The  atrophy,  however,  is  due  mainly  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
painful  leg.  [In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  quantitative  or  qualitative 
changes  in  the  electrical  reactions  are  found  on  the  affected  side.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  atrophy  was  degenerative  in  character,  due  to  neuritic 
changes  in  the  nerve. — K.] 

Sciatica  rarely  lasts  less  than  several  weeks,  and  in  numy  cases  months  or 
even  years  may  elapse  before  the  pain  entirely  disappears  and  the  leg  com- 
pletely regains  its  normal  usefulness.  The  course,  however,  often  shows  very 
marked  variations.     In  simple  sciatica    (not  due  to  some  other  underlying 
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disease)  the  final  outcome  is  nsnally  favorable.  AVe  must  bear  in  mind,  liow- 
ever,  that  tlie  disease  has  a  marked  tendency  to  recur,  so  that  any  one  who 
has  once  had  sciatica  must  avoid  with  special  care  all  exposure  which  may 
cause  a  return  of  the  suffering.  The  general  course  of  symptomatic  sciatica 
is,  of  course,  dependent  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  underlying  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  sciatica  is  easy  in  the  majority  of  ty))ical 
cases,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  quite  difficult.  It  is  chiefly  confused  with 
hnnbago,  an  acute  coxitis,  nervous  coxalgia  (vide  infra),  and  psoas  abscess. 
[Osteo-arthritis  of  the  huubar  vertebra?  is  occasionally  unslaken  for  sci- 
atica. It  can  usually  l)e  distinguished  by  the  spinal  rigidity  and  tender- 
ness.— K.]  Lasegue's  sign  serves  principally  to  differentiate  it  from  a  coxitis, 
furthermore,  we  should  note  that  in  coxitis  abduction  of  the  thigh  is  ywini'ul, 
whicli  is  not  the  case  i'n  sciatica. 

Even  when  the  diagnosis  of  sciatica  as  such  is  definite,  we  must  alw^ays 
consider  with  care  the  patient's  general  condition  to  determine  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  a  simple  primary  sciatica  (primary  sciatic  neuritis)  or  with 
a  symptomatic  sciatica  following  some  otber  underlying  disease.  In  the  sec- 
tion on  a'tiology  above  we  have  mentioned  tlie  possibilities  which  the  physician 
must  especially  bear  in  mind.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  simula- 
tion (as  in  accident  cases),  we  must  note  the  accurate  localization  of  tlie 
pain  and  the  tender  points,  and  especially  the  objective  symptoms,  the  almost 
invariable  wasting  of  the  affected  leg,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  the  Achilles 
tendon  reflex  and  Lasegue's  sign. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  primary  sciatica  and  in  fresh  cases  we  usually 
begin  with  "  antirheumatic  "  treatment.  The  patient  should  Ije  put  to  bed 
and  kept  warm.  We  ourselves  have  treated  many  recent,  as  well  as  more 
clironic,  cases  of  sciatica  with  very  good  results  by  methodical  sweating  (hot 
packs,  electric-light  baths).  Internally,  we  would  first  prescribe  salicylate 
of  sodium  (gr.  xxx  [gm.  2]  t.i.d.),  aspirin,  antipyrin,  salipyrin,  or  phenac- 
etin,  from  which  we  often  obtain  at  least  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 
Kryofin  is  recommended  as  being  particularly  efficacious  in  sciatica  (gr. 
vijss.  [gm.  0.5]  three  or  four  times  daily).  We  have  never  seen  any  good 
effect  from  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  often  used  in  England.  "Local  de- 
rivatives," especially  blisters  along  the  nerve,  are  at  present  somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  but  we  occasionally  see  decided  benefit  from  blisters,  and  we 
therefore  still  use  them  quite  frequently  in  obstinate  cases.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions, a  Priessnitz's  bandage  about  tlie  entire  leg,  etc.,  usually  give  relief,  and 
also  embrocations  with  chloroform  oil,  a  spray  of  chlorid  of  methyl,  etc.  11" 
the  pain  is  very  severe,  so  that  sleep  is  constantly  disturbed,  we  must  use  nar- 
cotics, especially  subcutaneous  injections  of  morj)liiii.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  myself  to  employ  methodical  treatment  by  morphin  injections,  as 
has  been  recommended  from  many  sides. 

Of  other  methods  of  treatment  besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  may 
consider  electricity,  massage,  nerve  stretching,  and  baths,  and,  above  all,  cer- 
tain subcutaneous  injections  in  the  region  of  the  trunk  of  the  st'iatic  nerve. 

In  electrical  treatment  we  usually  employ  descending  curiviits  of  mod- 
erate strength,  with  large  electrodes,  which  we  ajiply  to  llie  nerve  for  live 
or  ten  minutes  a  day,  while  we  inchiih'  one  poi'tion  of  (he  nerve  after  anotlier 
in  the  current.     Where  there  is  much  stillness  in  tlie  leg,  we  open  and  close 
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tlie  current  a  few  times,  in  order  to  excite  muscular  contraction.  Many 
cases  are  suitable  lor  tlie  use  of  tiie  faradic  current,  especiall}' "for  the  wire 
i)rush.  Besides  electricity,  massage  and  vibratory  massage  have  often  given 
excellent  results  in  sciatica.  Details  of  the  technique  to  be  employed  may  be 
found  in  the  special  treatises  on  this  important  method  of  treatment. 

Baths  (douches,  rubbing)  are  beneficial  in  most  cases  of  persistent  sci- 
atica. The  regular  use  of  siuiple  warm  or  hot  baths  (half  an  hour  daily  at  a 
temperature  ol'  21°  to  38°  K.  [!)3°  to  95°  F.]  )  is  of  benefit,  esiu'cially"  when 
cond)iued  with  nuissage  or  electrical  treatment.  We  see  still  nioi-e  tavorahle 
results  at  certain  hath  cures,  especially  in  \Viesl)aden  and  also  in  \Vildl)ad, 
'iVplitz,  etc.  Peat  baths,  and  especially  hot  sand  baths  (Kostritz,  Blasewitz), 
may  have  a  good  effect.  In  nuiny  cases  local  a])i)lications  of  heat  (hot-air 
apparatu.>^es,  hot-air  douches,  "  I'ango  "  |  volcanic  nuul  |  packs,  etc.)  do  good 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  many  patients  report  good  results  from  brief 
rubbing  of  the  affected  limb  with  cold  water. 

Operative  nerve  stretching  may  he  tried  only  in  old  and  very  obstinate 
cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  attended  l)y  benefit.  We 
liave  re])eatedly  employed  bloodless  nerve  stretching  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  is  done  by  putting  the  patient  on  the  i)ack  and  then  passively 
moving  the  thigh  with  the  lower  leg  extended  for  two  or  three  minutes 
daily  as  far  as  possible,  and  flexing  it  against  the  tnink.  We  have  repeat- 
edly employed  this  method  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  later  sta'ges  of  the 
disease.  'J'he  procedure  is  painful,  hut  appears  to  he  attended  with  as  good 
results  as  the  passive  motions  employed  in  chronic  stiffness  of  joints.  [This 
may  be  done,  if  necessary,  under  ether. — K.] 

The  metlvod  of  injection  treatment  under  high  pressure,  first  recommended 
by -Ijange,  has  beea  used  by  me  repeatedly  in  my  clinic,  with  very  good  results. 
The  action  of  the  injected  fluid  is  prol)al)ly  less  a  chemical  one  than  a  me- 
chanical result  of  the  injection  of  the  fluid  into  the  nerve  itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  (separation  of  adhesions,  etc.).  It  is  therefore  of  less  impor- 
tance what  is  injected  than  how  it  is  injected.  Nevertheless,  we  generally 
employ  the  original  solution  of  Lange  (beta-eucain,  1  part;  sodium  chlorid, 
8  parts;  distilled  water,  1,000  parts)  ;  this  is  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  on 
cooling  ten  drops  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  adrenalin  hydrochlorate  are 
added.  Some  ])hysiciaiis  iise  exclusively  sterilized  isotonic  salt  solution. 
For  the  injection  an  ordinary  aspirating  syringe  of  .lijss.  (10  c.c.)  capac- 
ity, with  a  needle  three  or  four  inches  (8  to  10  cm.)  long,  is  used.  Gen- 
erally the  injectiim  is  made  midway  between  the  tul)erosity  of  the  ischium  and 
the  gi-eat  trochanter,  the  thigh  being  slightly  flexed.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
sound  side.  The  site  of  injection  is  anaesthetized  with  ethyl-chlorid,  the  punc- 
ture is  then  made,  and  while  slowly  injecting,  the  needle  is  gradually  pushed 
deepei-  until  the  region  of  the  nerve  trunk  is  reached.  Contact  with  the  nerve, 
which  lies  at  a  depth  of  a])out  2^  to  3  inches  (6  to  7  cm.)  from  the  skin, 
is  often  felt  by  the  patient  as  a  short  lightning-like  pain.  When  we  tliink 
that  we  have  reached  the  nerve  the  needle  is  held  still  and  2  to  3  or  3^  ounces 
(60  to  80  or  100  c.c.)  of  the  solution  are  injected  rather  quickly  and  under 
strong  ])ressure.  'I'he  needle  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  ])uncture  opening 
closed  with  a  small  piece  of  plaster.  If  there  is  nnu-h  pain  from  tension 
after  the  injection,  this  will  generally  be  relieved  by  moist  warm  applications. 
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Exceptionally,  a  liypodcniiic  injection  of  niorpliin  is  required.  In  many  cases 
the  result  of  the  injection  is  excellent.  We  have  seen  patients  with  severe 
sciatica  able  to  walk  without  any  pain  a  few  hours  after  the  injection. 
Certainly  the  results  are  not  as  brilliant  in  all  cases;  then  tlie  injections  must 
be  repeated  every  third  or  fourtli  day,  and  in  this  way  a  marked  improve- 
nient  or  even  a  cure  may  he  cx^casionaliy  obtained. 

Jt  is  very  important  always  to  pay  attention  to  the  geneial  as  well  as  the 
hxal  treatment,  in  order  to  remove  any  active  causative  conditions.  A  change 
in  tlie  mode  of  life,  avoidanci*  of  rheumatic,  toxic,  and  iiieclianica!  injuries, 
regulation  of  the  lioweis,  etc.,  are  sometimes  atten(l('(|  Uv  \isil)li'  results.  While 
the  affected  leg  must  be  kept  at  rest  in  recent  c;ises,  we  must  urgently  insist 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  in  chronic;  cases.  Any  undei'lving  diseases 
must,  of  course,  be  especially  treated  (iodid  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  anti- 
diabetic treatment,  etc.). 

[IMention  should  be  made  here  of  a  method  of  treatment  advocated  by 
Weir  Mitchell,  which  is  occasionally  useful  in  other  forms  of  neuralgia  as  well 
as  in  sciatica.  Jt  consists  in  absolute  rest  of  the  affected  lind)  by  apjdication 
of  a  splint.  With  this  he  combines  the  application  of  cold,  by  an  ice  bag 
over  the  length  of  the  nerve,  which  may  be  continued  for  a  nund)er  of 
hours. — K.] 

7.  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  GENITALS  AND  THE  RECTAL  REGION 

Neuralgic  affections  of  the  parts  named  are  not  fre(|uent,  but  still  a  number 
of  cases  have  been  described  by  different  observers.  Of  coui-se  iiiost  of  these 
observations  are  of  ancient  date  and  many  of  them  are  at  present  perhaps  to 
be  explained  in  some  other  w'ay. 

The  pain  in  these  cases  has  its  seat  either  in  the  external  genitals,  or  in  the 
urethra,  or  in  the  anal  and  perineal  regions.  The  most  frequent  form  is  sper- 
matic; neuralgia  ("irritable  testis"  of  Astley  Coopei'),  in  which  there  is  a 
most  intense  pain  in  the  spernuitic  cord  and  the  testicles,  wliich  is  almost 
always  associated  with  an  extreme  hypen^sthesia  of  the  atfecte(|  ])arts.  The 
treatment  of  this  form  of  neuralgia  by  narcotics  ;ind  electi'icity  is  often  un- 
successful, so  that  in  severe  cases  resort  has  sometimes  been  had  even  to  cas- 
tration. In  women,  genuine  utei'ine  and  ovarian  neurnlgia  does  occur,  but 
most  cases  arc;  either  symptomatic  neui'algia  or  a  manifestation  of  hystei-ia. 

Coccijgoih/nia  is  the  name  of  a  form  of  sevei-e  ])ain  in  the  c-oc'cygeal  i-egicm, 
seen  usually  in  women,  which  is  much  incrc^ased  by  walking,  defecation,  etc. 
The  affection  is  so  distressing  that  operations  have  been  repeatedly  performed 
on  acc-ount  of  it  to  i-emove  or  to  cut  around  the  coccyx.  We  have  twice  seen 
this  same  symptom  as  a  complication  of  tabes. 

8.  ACHILLODYNIA.     TALALGIA.     TARSALGIA.     METATARSALGIA 

For  ])ractical  reasons  we  will  meidion  brielly  here  a  luimber  of  pcH-uiiar 
and  often  very  ])ainfnl  aiyecti<ms  of  the  fc^et. 

A(lii/l()(!i/iii(i  is  the  name  gi\('n  to  a  pain  ai  the  insertion  of  the  Ac-hilles 
tendon,  which  is  often  \rr\  ohstiiiate  and  a  hindrance  lo  walking.  The  trouitle 
often  seems  to  be  connected  with  u-oiiorrhea,  in  oIIkm*  cas(>s  with  gout,  injurv. 
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ovorexertion,  liysteria,  etc*.  We  can  sometimes  make  out  a  sliglit  local  swelling, 
but  ul'ten  there  is  no  objective  cliange.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest,  inunc- 
tion of  mercurial  ointment,  warm  baths  and  packs,  attention  to  any  existing 
underlying  disease,  etc. 

Pain  in  the  heel  is  called  talalgia  or  tarsalgia.  Mechanical  causes  (long- 
continued  standing  or  walking,  the  pressure  of  boots,  etc.)  often  seem  to  be  of 
significance.  Gout  is  also  to  be  thought  of.  We  must,  of  course,  always  con- 
sider inflammatory  changes,  flat  foot,  etc.  Sometimes  we  cannot  discover  any 
cause.    Baths,  nuissage,  and  galvanism  are  most  to  be  recommended. 

Metatarsal gia  {nevralgie  mHatarsienne,  Morton's  disease)  is  an  extremely 
distressing  and  severe  pain,  chieily  in  the  neigh])orhood  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  Tlie  trouble  is  observed  especially  in  women  in 
middle  life,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  connected  with  wearing  ill-fitting  shoes. 
In  other  cases  injury,  gout,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causes.  [It  is  often  due  to 
the  pressure  upon  the  nerve  between  the  two  phalangeal  ends  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  and  it  may  be  relieved  by  pressure  upon  the  tarsal  ends,  which 
causes  the  phalangeal  ends  to  separate. — K.]  The  treatment  consists  of  pre- 
scribing ])r()i)er  shoes,  rest,  local  fomentations,  baths,  etc.  In  some  severe 
cases  the  painful  bones  have  been  resected  with  success. 

There  are  also  other  forms  of  pain  in  the  feet  besides  those  mentioned, 
which  are  usually  hard  to  explain.  Hysterical  conditions  certainly  play  a  part 
in  some  cases,  and  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  treatment,  but  in  other 
cases  we  often  have  to  deal  with  mechanical  conditions  (for  example,  bearing 
too  great  a  weight  on  the  feet,  as  in  the  obese,  continuous  standing)  and  in- 
flammatory conditions  which  are  hard  to  remove.  In  all  such  uncertain  cases 
a  Rontgen-ray  picture  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  often 
gives  us  an  entirely  unexpected  explanation — e.  g.,  fractures  of  the  small  bones 
of  the  foot  which  have  entirely  escaped  attention,  etc. 

9.    THE  SO-CALLED  ARTICULAR  NEURALGIAS  (Articular  Neuroses) 

Neuralgia  of  the  joints,  first  described  by  the  English  physician  Brodie, 
was  first  generally  known  in  Germany  after  Esmarch  proved,  by  publishing 
many  observations,  that  apparently  severe  and  very  painful  diseases  of  the 
joints  are  often  found,  which  are  due  to  no  discoverable  anatomical  disease 
of  the  joint,  and  which  we  are  therefore  justified  in  regarding  as  nervous 
aifections.  Since  the  localized  pain  in  the  joint  is  the  chief  symptom  in  most 
of  the  cases  of  this  class,  tlie  somewhat  imfit  term  "  neuralgia  of  the  joints  " 
has  been  chosen,  although  we  do  not  find  here,  as  a  rule,  such  typical  and 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  as  in  genuine  neuralgia,  and  although,  too,  a  num- 
ber of  other  symptoms  are  usually  present,  which  do  not  occur  in  genuine 
neuralgia. 

We  see  neuralgia  of  the  joints  chiefly  in  nervous  persons  disposed  to  hys- 
teria, and  therefore  more  freciuontly  in  women  and  girls  tlian  in  men,  but  it 
is  also  not  uncommon  in  children.  We  can  very  often  make  out  a  psychical 
cause  for  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  affection,  as  a  rule,  is  caused  by 
injuries  which  affect  tlie  joint,  and  which  would  be  in  themselves  without 
significance,  if  they  were  not  associated  with  a  decided  fright,  and  did  not 
direct  the  patient's  thoughts  to  the  affected   lim1>.     Articular  neuralgias  do 
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not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  pure  neuralgias,  but  to  hysteria  (traumatic 
hysteria). 

Either  immediately  after  such  an  occurrence,  or  often  only  some  weeks  later, 
the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  pain.  The  knee  joint  or  hip  joint  is  almost 
always  affected,  only  rarely  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  pain  is 
continuous,  but  it  is  more  severe  at  times,  especially  on  motion,  or  mental 
excitement.  At  other  times,  especially  if  the  patient's  attention  be  diverted 
from  the  trouble,  it  seems  to  diminish  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  local- 
ized mainly  in  the  joint,  but  the  whole  leg  is  often  painful.  The  patient  is  usu- 
ally very  sensitive  to  pressure  or  jarring,  and  sometimes  we  may  even  discover 
some  painful  points  on  pressure  over  the  joints.  The  patient  cannot  walk  at 
all,  or  at  least  walking  is  very  painful,  and  she  limps  badly.  In  severe  cases, 
especially  if  the  excessive  sympathy  of  those  about  her  reduces  the  patient's 
power  to  resist  her  suffering,  she  becomes  completely  bedridden  for  weeks  or 
months.  There  is  usually  a  decided  weakness  in  the  affected  leg,  which  is 
almost  always  associated  with  great  muscular  rigidity  and  tension.  The  leg 
is  extended,  flexed,  or  rotated  inward,  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  genuine 
coxitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  articular  neurosis  is  often  quite  difficult,  but  it  is  almost 
always  possible  with  long  observation  of  the  case.  At  first,  of  course,  the 
disease  often  seems  to  be  a  severe  affection  of  the  joint,  on  account  of  the  great 
pain,  the  rigid  position,  and  the  complete  inability  to  use  the  leg.  The  expe- 
rienced physician,  however,  is  usually  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  definite 
physical  changes  in  the  joints,  especially  of  swelling,  and  also  by  the  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  complaint,  by  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  on  the 
suffering,  and  finally  by  the  general  impression  he  gets  from  the  patients,  the 
way  they  behave,  and  the  contrast  between  their  evidently  exaggerated  com- 
plaint and  their  usual  (though,  of  course,  not  invariable)  good  appearance, 
appetite,  and  undisturbed  sleep.  If  the  patient's  attention  be  diverted,  the 
same  pressure  on  the  joint,  which  before  was  unendurable,  is  not  even  felt. 
In  doubtful  cases  an  examination  under  chloroform  is  very  advisable.  With 
this,  contractures  apparently  the  most  severe  vanish,  and  the  normal  char- 
acter and  mobility  of  the  joint  become  plainly  manifest.  A  Eontgen-ray 
examination  should  never  be  neglected  in  severe  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  an  articular  neurosis  is  made  the  treatment  has 
quite  definite  indications.  All  embrocations,  poultices,  bandages,  etc.,  are  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  patient  is  to  be  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  pain  is 
dependent  only  upon  the  morbid  anxiety,  and  that  walking  is  indeed  quite 
possible  if  she  will  only  first  learn  to  will  to  walk  again.  We  therefore  make 
the  patient  practice  walking  methodically ;  these  attempts  at  first  prove  very 
unsuccessful  and  apparently  distressing  to  the  patient,  but  they  often  lead  very 
speedily  to  better  results.  These  exercises  are  very  much  aided  by  electrical 
treatment  of  the  joint,  passing  a  strong  current  through  it  or  using  the  faradic 
brush,  and  also  by  local  cold  douches  and  massage.  Under  some  circumstances 
tlie  use  of  internal  remedies  may  be  indicated,  in  many  cases  with  regard 
only  to  the  mental  condition.  We  give  iron  to  anaemic  patients,  and  also  the 
nervines.     (See  the  chapters  on  Hysteria  and  Traumatic  Neuroses.) 
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10.     ACROPARESTHESIA 

Certain  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  to  which  F.  Schultze  has  given  the 
name  of  "  acropara-sthesia/'  have  only  of  late  years  aroused  general  attention 
(Laquer  and  others),  although  they  have  long  heen  familiar  to  all  experienced 
physicians  and  have  been  repeatedly  described  in  medical  literature.  It  is,  in 
fact,  quite  a  common  complaint,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  consists  of  an 
unpk^asant  and  often  even  very  painful  sensation  at  the  tips  {uKpa)  of  tlie 
extremities,  especially  in  the  hands,  finger-tips,  feet,  and  toes.  This  sensation 
is  almost  constant,  or  at  least  it  recurs  very  frequently. 

The  trouble  usually  appears  in  middle  life,  and  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  In  many  cases  we  can  find  no  special 
cause,  but  sometimes  we  can  discover  certain  injurious  influences  which  have 
affected  the  hands  or  feet,  such  as  past  exposure  to  cold,  freezing,  much  wash- 
ing in  cold  water,  fatiguing  mechanical  occupations,  chemical  irritants,  etc. 

The  abnormal  sensations  are  usually  described  as  darting,  prickling,  tear- 
ing, etc.  Their  chief  seat  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fingers  and  finger-tips. 
Both  hands  are  usually  affected,  but  the  trouble  is  often  more  pronounced  upon 
one  side  tlian  upon  the  other,  and  certain  fingers  of  the  same  hand  are  some- 
times more  painful  than  others.  The  feet  (toes)  are  more  rarely  affected 
than  the  hands;  in  such  cases  venous  stasis  (varicose  veins)  seems  to  us  to 
have  a  certain  significance  in  the  aetiology.  We  must  also  consider  arterio- 
sclerotic changes  in  the  vessels  (see  page  454).  The  pain  is  not  equally 
severe  at  all  times;  it  is  often  worse  at  night  and  toward  morning,  ceasing 
during  the  day. 

If  we  examine  the  hands  or  feet  closely  we  can  sometimes  detect  no 
objective  abnormality,  but  in  many  cases  certain  "  vasomotor "  phenomena 
are  first  of  all  manifest.  The  painful  parts  are  cooler  and  more  cyanotic  than 
under  normal  conditions,  but  we  have  also  seen  very  obstinate  cases  in  which 
the  hands  usually  felt  hot  and  sweated  constantly  and  profusely.  The  sensi- 
bility is  normal,  or  there  may  be  in  some  parts  a  very  slight  blunting  of 
tactile  sensibility,  or  more  rarely  a  marked  hyperfesthesia  to  touch.  Motion, 
as  a  rule,  is  undisturbed,  but  many  patients  complain  of  a  certain  stiffness  of 
the  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  is  the  pain,  often  very  severe,  which  limits 
the  usefulness  of  the  hands,  and  often  greatly  disturbs  the  patient's  work. 
There  are  no  special  changes  in  the  reflexes.  In  some  cases  we  have  seen 
very  marked  trophic  changes,  especially  a  manifest  smallness  and  tapering  of 
the  terminal  phalanges,  marked  curving  of  the  nails,  a  shiny  appearance  of 
the  skin  (glossy  skin),  etc.  A  short  time  ago  in  a  very  obstinate  case,  which 
had  lasted  for  years,  we  saw  torpid  ulcers  develop  on  the  toes  without  any  ex- 
ternal cause;  they  were  very  painful  and  showed  no  tendency  at  all  to  heal. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  some  cases  benign,  recovery  taking  place 
after  several  months;  but  in  many  otlier  cases  acroparaesthesia  is  a  very 
obstinate,  chronic  condition,  lasting  for  years,  and,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of 
danger,  causing  the  patient  great  discomfort  and  distress. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  as  yet  as  to  the  nature  and  special  origin  of  the 
disease.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  it  is  an  irritative  condition  of  the 
sensory  terminal  nerve  fibers  and  terminal  apparatus — that  is,  that  it  is  a 
purely  peripheral  trouble ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
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a  primary  disease  of  the  nerves  themselves  or  with  a  disease  of  the  smallest 
terminal  arteries  and  consequent  circulatory  disturhances  with  their  sequelse. 

The  diagnosis  of  acroparaesthesia  is,  in  general,  easy,  since  the  picture 
of  the  disease  is  in  fact  very  characteristic;  hut  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  sucli  parsesthesia"  sometimes  occur  as  symptoms  or  precursors  of  organic 
central  diseases  (for  example,  as  precursors  of  apoplexy,  in  other  brain  dis- 
eases, in  tabes,  diabetes,  etc.). 

Symptomatic  treatment  is  all  that  is  possible,  and  in  this  regard  the  local 
use  of  electricity,  especially  the  faradic  brush,  seems  to  give  the  best  results, 
but  the  constant  current,  electrical  hand  batlis,  etc.,  are  sometimes  of  benefit. 
Experience  must  decide  in  the  individual  case  as  to  the  influence  of  thermic 
procedures  (warm  and  cold  hand  baths,  cold  douches,  the  Scotch  douche, 
etc.).  Besides  local  treatment,  we  must  also  pay  attention  to  the  patient's 
general  condition  (iron,  quinin,  arsenic  in  ana?mia,  etc.)  [Drugs  wliich  act 
upon  the  blood  vessels,  such  as  ergot,  nitroglycerin,  or  the  nitrites,  are  some- 
times of  service. — K.] 


CHAPTER    V 

HABITUAL    HEADACHE 
{Cephalcea.     Cephalalgia) 

In  addition  to  the  neuralgias,  we  must  speak  here  of  hahitual  or  "  nerv- 
ous "  headache,  an  affection  which  is  very  often  met  with  in  practice,  but  in 
regard  to  whose  precise  causes  or  whose  special  nature  our  knowledge  is  still 
in  many  respects  very  unsatisfactory. 

We  do  not  term  the  symptomatic  headaches,  so  often  observed,  "  nervous 
headaches."  The  former  come  on  in  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases,  in  pro- 
nounced general  anaemia,  in  the  different  anatomical  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  of  the  skull,  the  frontal  sinuses,  etc.  Just  as  little  ought  we 
to  confuse  habitual  headache  with  other  painful  and  well-characterized  affec- 
tions, especially  typical  neuralgia  in  the  frontal  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  or 
in  the  occipital  nerves,  or  with  genuine  migraine  or  hemicrania  (vide  infra). 
The  cases  which  belong  to  this  class  are  rather  those  in  which  the  headache 
forms  to  a  certain  degree  a  disease  in  itself,  and  is  the  sole,  or  at  least  the 
chief,  symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains,  and  for  which  he  seeks  aid. 
We  know  no  definite  anatomical  basis  for  them.  We  usually  assume  disturb- 
ances of  circulation  and  of  the  fine  nutrition  as  the  special  causes  of  head- 
ache; but  the  nature  of  these  changes  is  still  wholly  unknown.  We  can  also 
state  little  that  is  definite  as  to  the  special  place  where  these  pains  arise.  We 
do  not  know  positively  whether  painful  irritations  may  arise  in  the  brain  sub- 
stance itself.  In  case  pain  should  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  sensory 
parts  of  the  brain,  it  would  probal)ly  not  be  felt  in  the  head,  but  i(  would  be 
projected  toward  the  periphery  of  the  body.  'I'lie  cerebral  meninges,  however, 
especially  the  dura  mater,  are  decidedly  sensitive,  and  hence  they  nuiy  usually 
be  regarded  as  the  special  seat  of  headache.  The  cranial  bones,  with  the  peri- 
osteum, and  likewise  the  soft  parts  (nmscles,  fascia?,  skin),  naturally  can  also 
be  the  real  seat  of  the  headache. 
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The  manifold  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  headaches  arise 
renders  it  probable  tliat  the  causes  of  headache  are  very  different  in  different 
cases.  We  have  to  do  eitlier  with  persons  who  seem  perfectly  healthy  in  other 
respects,  or  with  weak  and  anannic  people,  or  again  with  robust,  very  well 
nourished,  "  fuU-blootled  "  persons  with  red  faces.  Hence  we  look  for  tlie 
cause  of  the  pain,  according  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  patient,  either 
in  an  abnormal  hyperiLMnia  or  in  an  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — 
hyperannic  or  anaemic  cephalalgia.  We  very  often  find  headache,  too,  as  the 
cliief  symptom  in  nervous,  neurasthenic  people — neurastlicnic  cephalalgia. 
To  this  class  belong  especially  people  who  are  overworked  physically  and  men- 
tally— scholars,  officials,  students  before  an  examination,  etc.  If  we  believe 
that  we  can  make  out  "  rheumatic  "  influences,  such  as  taking  cold,  or  toxic 
influences,  such  as  alcohol,  nicotin,  or  chronic  lead  poisoning,  we  speak  of  a 
rheumatic  or  a  toxic  cephalalgia ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  "  rheumatic  "  head- 
ache is  probably  not  a  nervous  headache  at  all,  since  it  seems  to  be  in  many 
cases,  at  least,  a  slight  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  external  soft  parts  of 
the  head.  Patients  with  habitual  headache  often  suffer  at  the  same  time  from 
chronic  gastric  disturbances  or  habitual  constipation,  so  that  the  latter  dis- 
orders, in  many  cases,  stand  perhaps  in  a  causal  relation  (toxic  influences?) 
to  the  headaches.  Finally,  it  is  a  very  important  fact  that  headache  is  some- 
times associated  with  chronic  diseases  of  neighboring  organs,  especially  of  the 
nose,  the  nasopharynx,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  eyes,  and  the  ear.  In  very 
many  cases,  however,  we  can  find  no  definite  cause  at  all  for  the  affection,  so 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine  idiopathic  disease.  Habitual  headache, 
existing  from  childhood,  is  certainly  in  most  cases  the  expression  of  a  general 
'•  nervous  constitution,"  which  is  due  to  congenital  conditions  wliich,  of  course, 
are  still  wholly  unknown  in  their  details.  Habitual  headache,  therefore,  is 
often  an  hereditary  disease.  [One  of  the  frequent  causes  of  persistent  head- 
ache is  eyestrain,  due  to  the  persistent  unconscious  effort  of  the  muscles  of 
accommodation  to  overcome  some  error  of  refraction,  such  as  astigmatism 
or  hypermetropia.  The  pain  is  often  referred  to  the  frontal  region,  and  it  is 
brought  on  or  made  worse  by  using  the  eyes  for  near  work.  In  some  cases  this 
eyestrain  may  be  associated  with  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  external  muscles 
of  the  eye.  This  condition  may  be  associated  with  normal  visual  power,  so 
that  the  patient  often  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  trouble  with  the  eyes; 
this  is  especially  true  where  the  refractive  error  is  slight,  less  than  one  diop- 
tric. It  is  therefore  essential,  in  every  case  of  persistent  headache,  to  have  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  eyes,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  is 
astigmatism  or  liypermetropia.  The  adjustment  of  proper  glasses,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  tenotomy  of  some  of  the  external  muscles,  will  often  give  marked  relief, 
although  even  in  these  cases  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  general  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  the  error  of  refraction  is  but  one  out  of  many  causes 
which  give  rise  to  the  headache,  so  that  we  should  never  be  too  confident  in 
our  prognosis  of  cure,  and  we  should  also  never  be  content  with  finding  a 
single  cause,  but  we  should  search  for  all  possible  causes.  Eef erred  pains  in 
the  head  from  disease  elsewhere  have  been  spoken  of  on  page  165. — K.] 

Habitual  headache  is  always  a  chronic  disease.  It  may  last  for  months 
or  years,  or  even  through  the  whole  life,  either  being  present  continually,  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  coming  on  in  separate  attacks  and  lasting  several 
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hours  or  days.  These  attacks  sometimes  come  without  any  evident  cause,  but 
they  may  often  be  referred  to  definite  influences,  especially  to  mental  excite- 
ment, physical  exertion, ,  errors  of  diet,  etc.  The  pain  is  felt  either  in  the 
forehead  or  in  the  occiput,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole  head.  It  is  some- 
times limited  to  a  definite  and  quite  sharply  defined  part  of  the  head.  The 
precise  form  of  the  pain  is  described  in  different  ways,  either  as  boring,  or 
tearing,  or  as  if  the  head  were  pressed  together  from  without,  or  as  if  it  would 
split  open.  In  many  cases  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  not  great;  there  is 
merely  a  dizziness  and  a  feeling  of  "  pressure  "  in  the  head,  but  in  other 
cases  the  pain  is  very  severe.  In  such  cases  there  is  also  at  times  a  pronounced 
hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  so  that  it  may  cause  pain  even  to  touch 
the  hair. 

The  general  health  is  almost  always  disturbed  in  headache.  The  patient 
cannot  work,  .he  is  often  ill-tempered  and  irritable,  and  he  loses  his  appetite. 
We  sometimes  see  more  marked  gastric  symptoms,  especially  nausea  and 
vomiting  (transition  forms  to  migraine,  q.  v.),  and  sometimes  copious  per- 
spiration. Severe  cases  of  the  disease  are  of  great  importance,  since  by  an 
attack  the  patient  is  rendered  almost  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  his  business. 
For  many  women,  especially,  habitual  headache  is  a  factor  which  dominates 
their  whole  life  as  a  restraint  and  disturbance. 

The  treatment  of  headache  is  a  very  difficult  and  usually  a  thankless  task. 
In  the  first  place,  of  course,  we  should  try  to  adapt  our  treatment  to  the 
a?tiolog3^  of  the  disease  if  it  is  evident.  We  should  therefore  never  neglect  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  organs  which  are  to  be  considered 
(nose,  ear,  stomach,  heart,  kidneys  [ej'cs],  etc.),  and  pay  especial  attention 
to  any  existing  underlying  diseases  (syphilis,  gout,  alcoholism,  organic  nerv- 
ous disease,  etc.)  The  general  physical  constitution  also  requires  the  greatest 
attention.  For  anaemic  patients  we  prescribe  iron,  arsenic,  a  country  residence, 
strengthening  diet,  etc.  We  order  full-blooded  persons,  especially  if  they  also 
suffer  from  indigestion,  to  follow  a  restricted  diet,  to  have  gymnastic  treat- 
ment, or  to  drink  bitter  waters,  or  we  send  them  to  such  health  resorts  as 
Marienbad  or  Carlsbad.  Xervous  headaches  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic 
patients  require,  above  all,  a  rational  general  treatment:  mental  treatment, 
a  regulation  of  their  mode  of  life,  cold-water  cures,  electricity,  general  faradi- 
zation, galvanism  to  the  head  or  to  the  sympathetic,  etc.  For  persons  who 
suffer  from  nervous  headache  in  consequence  of  excessive  mental  strain  and 
excitement,  we  most  urgently  advise  complete  physical  and  mental  rest  for 
a  long  time.    AYe  send  tliem  to  the  country  or  make  a  trial  of  sea  bathing. 

The  number  of  symptomatic  remedies  recommended  to  relieve  headache 
is  very  considerable.  In  most  of  the  tedious  cases  the  patient  bimself  has 
learned  to  know  his  disease  perfectly  well.  Many  know  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  "their  old  headaches,"  and  they  merely  desire  to  rest,  waiting 
until  tlie  pain  ceases  of. itself.  Others  have  become  accustomed  to  employ 
certain  domestic  remedies:  they  put  poultices  on  the  head,  hd<c  a  cold  or  a 
hot  foot  baili.  ])iil  a  imistni-d  ])l!ister  lo  the  back  of  the  neck,  bathe  the  forehead 
Avitli  cologne  water,  use  a  mentbol  pencil,  bind  a  towel  tightly  about  tbe  head, 
drink  strong  tea,  smell  nmmonia  or  "smelling  salts,"'  etc.  AVo  somolimes  see 
good  results,  althougb  freciueiitly  we  do  not,  from  flie  infernal  remedies. 
These  may  be  used,  either  during  the  attack  or  for  a  longer  period,  to  prevent 
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the  return  of  the  pain.  A  new  remedy  often  works  well,  but  the  benefit  is 
not  lasting.  There  are  no  special  indications  for  the  different  remedies,  so 
that  we  must  try  to  see  which  one  is  tbe  most  efficacious.  Antipyrin  is  most 
used  of  late  in  doses  of  7  to  20  gr.  (giu.  0.5  to  1.5).  Its  efficacy  in  migraine 
is  undoubted,  but  it  sometimes  gives  distinct  relief  in  other  forms  of  head- 
ache. We  may  also  use  aspirin,  trigemin.  phenacetin,  7  to  15  gr.  (gm.  0.5 
to  1),  and  quinin,  5  to  12  gr.  (gm.  0.3  to  0.75).  In  "'  I'hcumatic  "  headaches, 
which  come  on  after  exposure  to  cold,  draughts,  etc.,  we  may  try  sodic  sali- 
cylate, 0.5  to  1  drachm  (gm.  2  to  4).  It  is  of  practical  importance  that  a 
mixture  of  these  remedies  (for  instance,  equal  parts  of  antipyrin  and  phenac- 
etin) is  often  more  efficient  than  a  single  remedy  by  itself.  Of  other  drugs 
we  may  mention  paullinia  serbilis  (guarana,  which  contains  caffein),  in 
7-  to  30-gr.  powders  (gm.  0.5  to  2),  potassium  bromid,  ^  to  1  drachm  (gm. 
2  to  4),  tinct.  gelsemii  sempervirens,  etc. 

Electrical  treatment  {vide  supra)  has  given  decidedly  good  results  in 
many  cases,  although  the  mental  factor  perhaps  plays  the  chief  part  here. 
We  must  always  begin  electrical  treatment  with  great  caution,  and  try  first 
what  method  is  best  borne.  Cold-water  cures,  too,  are  sometimes  beneficial, 
as  we  have  said  above,  or  residence  in  the  country,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the 
mountains. 

We  can  sometimes  do  the  patient  good  service  with  the  remedies  mentioned, 
but  in  other  cases  the  evil  obstinately  defies  all  attempts  at  cure.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  still  the  encouragement  left  that  the  disease  often  ceases 
at  last  spontaneously  in  advanced  age,  after  lasting  years  and  years. 


CHAPTER    VI 
ANOMALIES    OF    THE    SENSE    OF    SMELL 

Anomalies  of  smell,  which  depend  upon  a  disease  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
itself,  its  terminal  apparatus,  or  its  central  termination,  are  not  infrequently 
observed,  but  they  have  no  great  practical  interest.  It  is  well  known  that 
only  the  upper  two  turbinated  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  nares,  the  olfactory  region,  are  supplied  by  fibers  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  The  odors  excite  the  special  olfactory  cells  which  lie  between  the  epi- 
thelial cells.  The  processes  of  these  cells — that  is,  the  olfactory  nerves — pass 
througli  the  openings  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  to  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  which 
they  split  up.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  bull)  form  neurons  of  the  second 
order  for  the  olfactory  tract.  Their  nerve  fibers  pass  through  the  olfactory 
tract  to  the  brain.  The  fibers  for  smell  either  enter  into  relation  with  the 
optic  thalamus  or  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  uncinate  gyrus  and  the  cornu 
Ammonis.  A  part  of  the  olfactory  fibers,  however,  undergo  a  decussation 
in  the  anterior  commissure.  Th(>  fornix  and  the  corpora  albicantia  have 
also  relations  with  the  olfactory  apparatus,  which  in  man  is  only  a  poorly 
developed  organ,  while  in  many  aiiiitials  il  has  a  very  decided  morphological 
development. 

In  testing  the  sense  of  smell,  we  use  substances  which  do  not  at  the  same 
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time  irritate  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal  cavity.  The 
best  substances  to  use  are  cologne  water,  ethereal  oils,  such  as  oil  of  cloves  or 
oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  musk,  valerian,  asafcetida,  etc. 

Hyperassthesia  of  the  sense  of  smell  (hyperosmia)  makes  itself  manifest 
either  by  a  remarkably  keen  perception  of  odors,  or  by  an  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness to  them.  The  latter  symptom  is  often  noticed,  especially  in  the  hys- 
terical. Patients  have  headaches,  or  attacks  of  fainting,  from  slight  odors, 
which  healthy  persons  notice  but  little.  Subjective  sensations  of  smell  (hal- 
lucinations of  smell)  are  quite  frequent  among  the  insane,  and  sometimes 
during  the  aura  of  an  epileptic  attack. 

A  diminution  of  the  power  of  smell  (olfactory  anaesthesia,  anosmia)  is 
not  infrequently  seen  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  nose — cor3'za,  severe  in- 
flammation, etc. ;  also  in  affections  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  such  as  tumors, 
and  acute  and  chronic  meningitis,  which  involve  the  trunk  of  the  olfactory 
sympathetically,  and  also  in  cerebral  disease,  tumors,  etc.  In  right  hemi- 
plegia and  aphasia,  for  example,  coexisting  anosmia  of  the  left  nasal  cavity 
has  sometimes  been  observed.  In  far-advanced  tabes  dorsalis  we  have  some- 
times found  pronounced  anosmia,  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  an  atrophy  of 
the  olfactory  nerve.  Complete  or  unilateral  anosmia,  however,  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  hysterical  (hysterical  hemianaesthesia,  traumatic  hys- 
teria, etc.).  It  is  important  to  state  that  in  every  marked  enfeeblenient  of  the 
smell  the  "  taste  "  for  many  forms  of  food  suffers,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
their  "  aroma,"  as  in  roast  meats,  wines,  and  the  different  sorts  of  cheese, 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  coexisting  sensations  of  smell. 

The  treatment  of  anomalies  of  smell  almost  always  coincides  with  the 
treatment  of  the  primary  disease.  In  case  the  disturbance  of  smell  makes 
special  interference  desirable,  we  can  try  electrization  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  or  painting  it  with  very  irritating  or  very  odorous  solutions. 


CHAPTEE    VII 
ANOMALIES    OF   THE    SENSE    OF    TASTE 

Sensations  of  taste  are  obtained  from  two  nerves — the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  the  lingual  nerve  from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  the  lingual  for  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue.  The  gustatory 
fibers  of  the  lingual,  all,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  thetii,  pass  over  to  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  reach  with  this  the  trunk  of  the  facial ;  they  do  not  remain 
in  the  facial,  however,  as  many  pathological  observations  have  most  plainly 
shown,  but  they  finally  come  back  to  the  trigeminus,  and,  as  has  been  be- 
lieved up  to  the  present  time,  probably  chiefly  by  the  great  superficial  petrosal 
nerve  and  the  Vidian  nerve  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  in  lliis  way  pass- 
ing to  the  second  branch  of  tlie  trigeminus;  or,  as  is  rendered  probable  by 
more  recent  investigations,  tliey  pass  by  means  of  the  otic  ganglion  to  the 
third  branch  of  the  trigeminus  and  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

Fiiuilly,  all  the  nerves  of  taste  terminaie  in  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  nerve   in   the   medulla.      The   further   centripetal   course   of   the. 
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nerves  of  taste  is  not  positively  known.  The  chief  center  for  taste  sensations 
is  believed  to  be  located  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Hypera^sthesia  of  taste  is  rare,  and  it  has  been  seen  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hysterical.  Para?sthesia  of  taste  is  sometimes  found  in  patients  with 
facial  paralysis,  who  complain  of  an  abnormal  taste  in  their  mouths.  In  tlie 
insane,  too,  subjective  sensations  of  taste  (hallucinations  of  taste)  may  occur. 
Anaesthesia  of  the  gustatory  nerves  (gustatory  anaesthesia,  ageusia)  is,  how- 
ever. <|uitc  frequent.  As  follows  from  what  has  gone  before,  this  may  be 
seen:  (1)  In  affections  of  the  peripheral  terminal  organs  of  the  gustatory 
nerves,  as  in  disease  of  the  mucous  meml)rane  of  the  tongue;  (2)  in  affections 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  such  as  compression;  (3)  in  affections  of  tlie  lingual 
nerve,  and  of  the  trigeminus  within  the  cranial  cavity;  (4)  in  affections  of 
the  chorda  tympani,  from  diseases  of  the  middle  ear;  (5)  in  affections  of  tlie 
facial  nerve  between  the  entrance  of  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  geniculate 
ganglion ;  but  we  know  from  experience  that  any  obstacle  to  conduction  in 
this  nerve,  above  or  below  the  points  named,  causes  no  disturbance  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  Central  disturbances  of  taste  are  said  to  have  been  observed 
in  affections  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule.  Disturbances  of 
taste  are  very  common  in  hysteria  and  allied  conditions  (traumatic  neuroses, 
etc.). 

The  test  of  the  sense  of  taste  must  be  made  separately  for  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  sensation  of  taste,  since  partial  paralyses  of  taste  are  not  in- 
frequent. The  test  is  performed  by  putting  small  amounts  of  the  substance 
to  be  tasted  in  solution  on  the  tongue  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  brush.  The  an- 
terior and  posterior  parts  are  to  be  tested  separately.  A  solution  of  quinin 
or  a  tincture  of  nux  vomica  serves  as  a  test  for  bitter,  a  solution  of  sugar  for 
sweet,  vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  for  sour,  and  a  solution  of  common 
salt  for  salt.  We  may  also  use  as  a  test  for  taste  the  well-known  galvanic 
taste,  which  is  strongest  at  the  anode,  but  is  also  detected  at  the  cathode  in 
even  very  weak  currents,  and  hence  is  so  often  noticed  from  by-currents  in 
galvanizing  the  head,  neck,  etc. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  and  cause  of  disturbances  of  taste 
can  be  made  only  by  considering  the  other  symptoms  which  are  also  present. 
Direct  treatment  may  best  be  employed  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 


SECTION   II 
Diseases  of  the  Motor  Nerves 

CHAPTER   I 

GENERAL   REMARKS    UPON    THE    DISTURBANCES    OF    MOTILITY 

1.     PARALYSIS 

General  Classification  of  Paralyses. — By  "  paralysis  "  we  mean  the  loss  of 
■  olunlary  motion  in  the  muscles  of  the  body  controlled  by  the  will.     We  usu- 
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ally  distinguish  between  the  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  active  motion 
(paralysis)  and  the  mere  weakening  of  it  (paresis).  In  complete  paralysis 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  or  of  a  single  muscle,  the  slightest  voluntary  motion 
cannot  be  produced  in  it;  while  in  paresis  of  a  diseased  part  certain  move- 
ments are  still  possible,  but  they  are  more  or  less  below  the  normal  in  strength, 
extent,  and  duration. 

In  every  portion  of  the  tract  that  leads  from  the  motor  portions  of  the  cor- 
tical gray  matter  of  the  brain  to  tlie  muscles — that  is,  in  every  part  of  the 
so-called  great  "  eortico-muscular  conduction  path " — disease  may  lead  to 
paralysis  if  it  takes  away  from  the  part  affected 
its  power  to  conduct  voluntary  motor  excitations. 
Every  destruction  or  inhibition  of  function  of 
the  motor  centers  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  with 
whose  integrity  the  initiation  of  voluntary  inner- 
vation is  associated,  must  also  lead  to  a  paralysis 
in  the  corresponding  muscular  region.  Finally, 
diseases  of  the  muscles  even  may  cause  paral- 
ysis, since  the  muscles  may  either  have  their 
contractile  substance  injured,  or  lose  their 
power  to  respond  by  a  contraction  to  any  nerv- 
ous excitation  that  reaches  them  ("  myopathic 
paralyses"). 

If  we  represent  to  ourselves  briefly  the  pre- 
cise course  of  the  chief  tract  for  exciting  volun- 
tary movements,  so  far  as  it  is  now  known, 
according  to  all  clinical  and  pathological-ana- 
tomical experience,  we  must  put  the  beginning 
of  this  tract,  according  to  all  recent  experiments, 
in  the  region  of  the  central  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  of  the  paracentral  lobule.  Here 
we  find  the  so-called  psychomotor  centers  (see 
the  details  in  the  chapter  on  Cerebral  Localiza- 
tion), from  which  the  motor  fibers  in  the  corona 
radiata  converge  and  pass  downward.  The  lat- 
ter, after  they  have  united  into  quite  a  compact 
bundle,  enter  the  internal  capsule,  which  they 
traverse  obliquely.  As  we  see  in  a  horizontal 
section  through  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (see 
Fig.  125),  the  internal  capsule  consists  of  two 
limbs — an  anterior,  between  the  lenticular  and 
the  caudate  nuclei,  and  a  posterior,  between  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalanuis.  The 
two  limbs  form  an  obtuse  angk\  opening  outward,  whose  ajiex — that  is, 
the  Junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  the  internal  capsule — 
is  termed  the  "knee  of  the  cai)siile.'''  The  motor  tract  {Pi/)  comprises 
about  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  fibers  for  the  cranial  motor  nerves  (facial,  hypoglossus)  lie  farther 
forward  than  the  fibers  for  the  extremities.  From  the  internal  capside 
the  pyramidal   tract  .enters   the  crusta.     It  lies   first  in  the   third  quarter, 


Fig.  125.  —  Horizontal  section 
through  the  right  cerebral 
hemisphere.  iVC  Caudate 
nucleus.  Th.  Optic  thalamus. 
LK.  Lenticular  nucleus  (first, 
second,  and  third  divisions). 
vS.  Anterior  limb  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule.  hS.  Poste- 
rior limb  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. Fa.  Fibers  belonging  to 
the  facial  nerve.  Py.  Pyram- 
idal tract  (motor).  <S.  Sen- 
sory tract  (probably  cutane- 
ous nerves  and  those  of  special 
sense).     O.  Occipital  lobe. 
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count incr  from   the   inside,  then   farther   down   in  the   middle   third   of  the 


crusta  (see  Fig.  126), 


The  fibers  for  the  cranial  motor  nerves  here  lie  nearer 
the  median  line  than  the  fibers  for  the 
extremities.  Farther  downward  the 
tract  passes  into  the  anterior  half  of 
the  pons.  In  the  pons  the  fibers  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  are  somewhat  sepa- 
rated, but  they  come  together  helow  it 
into  the  compact  bundle  of  the  pyra- 
mids on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  me- 
dulla. The  entrance  of  the  motor  fibers 
in  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  have 
given  the  name  of  pyramidal  tracts  to 
their  entire  extent. 

In  the  course  from  the  internal  cap- 
sule to  the  medulla  oblongata  all  the 
nerve  tracts  for  the  muscles  of  the  head 
branch  off  laterally,  and,  after  they  have 
decussated  in  the  median  line,  they  go 
to  the  nuclei  of  their  respective  nerves 
(oculomotor  nuclei  under  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  facial  nuclei  in  the  pons,  hypoglossal  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  etc.). 
The  motor  fibers  for  the  trunk  and  extremities  remain  in  the  pyramids,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  decussation  of  these  fibers  (motor  decussation  of  the 
pyramids,  deciissatio  pyramidiim)  takes  place.  The  fibers  of  each  pyramid 
pass  over,  for  the  most  part,  into  tlie  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  half  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  here  form  the  distinct  bundle  of  the  lateral  pyramidal 


Fig..  126. — Transverse  section  through  the 
crura  cerebri  in  secondary  degeneration 
of  the  right  pyramidal  tract.  (From 
Charcot.)  Sn.  Substantia  nigra.  P. 
The  degenerated  and  therefore  translu- 
cent pyramidal  tract.  ///.  Oculomotor 
nerve.     AS.  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 


Fig.  127. — Transverse  section  through  the 
cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 
PyS.  Lateral  pyramidal  tract.  PyV. 
Anterior  pyramidal  tract  (in  this  case 
present  only  on  one  side). 


Fig.  128. — Transverse  section  through  the 
lumbar  enlargement.  PyS.  Lateral  py- 
ramidal tract.  (The  anterior  tract  is  no 
longer  present  in  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  cord.) 


tract  {PyS,  see  Figs.  127  and  128).  A  small  part  of  tlie  pyramids,  which 
sometimes  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  remains  uncrossed,  and  passes  down- 
ward as  tlie  so-called  anterior  ]iyi;uiii(lal  tract  {PyV,  Fig.  127)  in  the  an- 
terior column  of  the  cord  on  the  same  side.  From  the  lateral  column  or  the 
anterior  column  of  the  cord,  the  motor  fibers  pass  into  the  anterior  gray 
columns  of  the  cord,  and  are  liere  connected  with  the  large  motor  ganglion 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornua.     We  now  know  that  this  connection  does  not 
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take  place  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  passage  of  tlie  lateral  tract  fibers  into  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  but  that  each  fiber  breaks  up  into  a  "  nervous 
terminal  arborization,"  which  surrounds  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  a  gan- 
glion cell  of  the  anterior  liorn  and  in  this  way  enters  into  the  closest  relation 
with  it.  From  the  ganglion  cell  of  the  anterior  horn  its  axis-cylinder  process 
passes  off  directly  as  the  anterior  root  fiber,  and  the  anterior  spinal  roots  are 
further  continued  as  the  peripheral  motor  nerves.  In  the  muscle,  as  we 
know,  the  nerve  fiber  again  breaks  up  into  a  terminal  arborization  (*'  motor 
end  plate"),  which  finally  transmits  the  irritation  coming  from  the  cercbrui:; 
to  the  contractile  muscular  fiber. 

The  long  motor  tract,  just  described,  the  cortico-muscular  path  or  the 
pyramidal  tract,  whose  course  has  been  quite  accurately  determined  in  its 
details  by  the  results  of  pathological  observations  (Tiirck,  Charcot)  and  in- 
vestigations into  the  history  of  its  development  (Flechsig),  is  composed  of 
two  neurons  connected  with  each  other:  the  first  (central)  motor  neuron 
extends  from  the  cell  of  origin  in  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  terminal  arboriza- 
tion of  the  fiber  in  the  motor  nuclei  (nuclei  of  the  cranial  motor  nerves, 
motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua)  ;  the  second  (peripheral  neuron) 
extends  from  the  above-mentioned  ganglion  cells  to  the  muscles,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly formed  essentially  by  the  ganglion  cell  and  the  peripheral  nerve 
fiber. 

The  pyramidal  tract,  which  has  just  been  described,  is,  however,  posi- 
tively not  the  only  motor  tract.  It  is  true  tliat  in  man  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since  it  conveys  all  conscious  voluntary  movements  that  are  exe- 
cuted with  a  definite  purpose.  Since  movements  of  this  nature  (nearly  all 
occupations  and  manual  labors)  are  performed  far  more  frequently  with  the 
arms  than  with  the  legs,  the  part  of  the  pyramidal  tract  intended  for  the 
upper  extremity  is  accordingly  much  larger  than  that  for  the  lower. 
Furthermore,  this  function  of  the  pyramidal  tract  explains  its  smaller  de- 
velopment in  animals  than  in  man,  and  its  morphological  development 
(myelin-sheath  development)  occurs  comparatively  late.  In  children  the 
pyramidal  tract  is  completed  only  by  the  end  of  the  second  ,year;  that  is,  at 
the  time  when  children  begin  to  execute  purposeful  movements. 

There  exists,  however,  another  extremely  important  and  complicated  motor 
function  of  our  body  which  is  concerned  with  the  continued  maintenance  of 
our  static  equilibrium — i.  e.,  the  maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  body 
(lying,  sitting,  standing)  and  with  movements  of  propulsion  in  general  (walk- 
ing, running,  jumping).  These  motor  functions  can  also  be  consciously  and 
voluntarily  influenced  from  the  cortex.  For  the  most  pai't,  however,  tliey  are 
executed  unconsciously  under  the  control  of  subcortical  centers,  whicli  are  c(m- 
tinuously  regulated  in  a  reflex  way  by  sensory  impressions.  The  motor  tracts 
concerned  in  this  function  are,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  tractus  rubro-spinalis  arising  in  tlie  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmen- 
tum, or  Monakow's  tract.  This  passes  downward  through  the  tegmentum,  and, 
reaching  the  crossed  hitfral  coluniiis  of  the  spinal  cord,  conies  to  lie  anteriorly 
(ventrally)  to  the  lateral  ])yramidal  tract.  (2)  Fil)ers  from  l)(>iler"s  nucleus 
(vestibular  nucleus),  which  desciMid  without  crossing  in  the  anterior  jnirt  of 
the  lateral  tracts  and  in  the  anterior  tracts.  They  are  known  as  the  Iractus 
vestibulo-spinalis.     (3)  Fibers  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina   (tractus  tecto- 
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spinalis),  which  descend  in  the  crossed  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 
All  these  fibers  are  closely  associated  with  those  organs  which  are  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  regulating  centripetal  stimuli.  ]\Ionakow's  tract  is 
connected  by  means  of  the  red  nucleus  and  the  peduncles  with  the  cerebellum. 
Its  excitation  is  therefore  probably  regulated  by  the  impressions  received  from 
the  muscles,  joints,  etc.  The  tractus  vestibulo-spinalis  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  regulating  influence  of  the  labyrinth.  For  the  tractus  tecto- 
spinalis,  we  may  most  probably  assume  regulating  influences  from  the  optic 
nerve  or  ocular  muscles.  At  any  rate  we  see,  therefore,  that  for  the  absolutely 
necessary  maintenance  of  our  body  equilibrium  in  standing  and  in  walking, 
which  is  a  primar}-  requirement  and  provision  for  the  correct  execution  of  all 
the  finer  movements,  we  have  at  our  command  a  complete  nervous  apparatus, 
the  separate  parts  of  which  probabl}^  can  vicariously  assume  one  another's  func- 
tions. For  numerous  other  motor  functions  (respiratory  movements,  swal- 
lowing, emptying  of  the  bladder,  etc.)  there  are  undoubtedly  other  separate 
motor  tracts,  to  which  reference  will,  in  part,  be  made  later  on. 

If  we  pay  attention  to  the  course  of  the  motor  tracts  described,  we  shall 
easily  understand  certain  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  motor  paralyses, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.  Since  the  motor  centers  for  sep- 
arate parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  face,  the  arm,  or  the  leg,  are  separated 
from  one  another  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  are  distributed  over  a  compar- 
atively large  surface,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later  on,  it  is  easily  explained 
why  affections  of  the  cortex,  if  they  are  not  very  extensive,  may  lead  to 
paralysis  of  onl}^  a  single  part  of  the  body.  We  call  such  an  isolated  paralysis 
of  one  part  of  the  body  monoplegia,  and  thus  we  speak  of  a  cortical  facial  or 
brachial  monoplegia.  Farther  downward  in  the  brain,  in  the  internal  capsule  and 
the  crus  cerebri,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  motor  fibers  are  collected 
into  one  bundle,  whose  transverse  section  takes  up  comparatively  little  space. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  any  disease  of  the  brain,  which  is  situated  in  this  part 
of  the  motor  tract,  may  easily  make  this  tract  incapable  of  conduction  through- 
out its  Avhole  extent,  or  at  least  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  it.  The  result 
must  be,  then,  a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  the  arm, 
and  the  leg  at  the  same  time — that  is,  of  the  entire  half  of  the  body — a  form 
of  paralysis  which  is  termed  hemiplegia  or  unilateral  paralysis.  We  may  note 
here  that,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  motor  fibers  to  the  other  half  of 
the  cord  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  of  the  other  motor  decussa- 
tions, the  paralysis  must  develop  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  focus 
of  disease  in  the  brain.  Farther  down  in  the  spinal  cord  the  fibers  coming 
from  both  hemispheres,  and  belonging  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  lie  quite 
near  each  other.  Since  many  diseases  of  the  cord  have  a  tendency  to  affect 
the  two  halves  of  the  cord  at  once,  or  gradually  to  extend  over  the  whole 
transverse  section  of  the  cord,  a  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  will  be  apt  to  arise  as  a  result  of  this. 
This  form  of  paralysis  we  call  paraplegia.  Diseases  in  the  cervical  cord  may 
have  as  a  result  a  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities  or  of  the  two  arms — cervical, 
brachial,  or  superior  paraplegia;  diseases  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  cord  a 
paraplegia  of  the  two  legs — inferior  paraplegia,  often  called  simply  "  para- 
plegia," without  further  prefix.  In  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves  we  have, 
of  course,  again  a  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to  the  region  of  the  affected 
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nerve.  The  paralysis  may  be  quite  extensive  in  diseases  of  a  nervous  plexus — 
paralysis  of  a  peripheral  plexus;  or  it  may  confine  itself  wholly  to  the  region 
of  a  single  nerve,  or  even  of  a  single  branch  of  the  nerve — paralysis  of  a 
peripheral  nerve. 

We  will  have  to  add  many  more  details  to  what  has  just  been  said,  but  as  a 
fundamental  principle  we  may  now  note  that  hemiplegia  is  the  chief  form  of 
cerebral  paralysis,  while  paraplegia  is  the  chief  form  of  spinal  paralysis. 
Monoplegias  are  usually  either  cortical  cerebral  paralyses,  or  peripheral 
paralyses. 

General  .etiology  of  Paralyses.— The  kind  of  lesion  whicli  leads  to  paral- 
ysis ma}^,  in  the  different  cases,  be  very  diverse.  From  easily  understood  rea- 
sons we  can  very  rarely  decide  as  to  the  kind  of  lesion  from  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  paralysis,  but  only  from  the  manifest  etiological  factors,  from 
the  development  and  course  of  the  paralysis,  from  other  morbid  symptoms 
that  are  also  present,  etc.  In  general,  we  may  divide  paralyses  into  two 
groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  cause — into  paralyses  from  causes  that 
can  be  discovered  anatomically,  and  into  the  so-called  functional  paralyses,  in 
which  no  anatomical  cause  for  the  paralysis  can  be  found;  but  since  our 
anatomical,  and  especially  our  histological,  methods  of  investigation  have  be- 
come better  developed  and  are  more  employed,  the  domain  of  functional 
paralyses  lias  become  gradually  more  and  more  restricted,  and  a  definite 
anatomical  cause  has  now  been  found  for  many  paralyses  which  were  once  re- 
garded as  functional. 

All  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  anatomical  causes  of  paral- 
ysis, if  they  lie  in  a  spot  where  they  damage  or  destroy  the  paths  of  motor 
conduction.  Inflammation,  degeneration,  new  growths,  hemorrhages,  and  se- 
vere disturbances  of  circulation,  with  their  results,  especially  embolic  and 
thrombotic  softening,  are  found  in  the  brain,  the  cord,  and  the  peripheral 
nerves,  and  under  some  circumstances  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  paralysis. 
Mechanical  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  also  play  a  great  part  in  the  patho- 
genesis of  paralysis,  especially  injuries,  and  compression  of  the  brain,  the  cord, 
and  the  peripheral  nerves  by  swellings,  new  growths,  and  other  diseases  in 
their  vicinity. 

We  also  know  certain  toxic  substances  which  cause  direct  injury  (degen- 
eration) of  the  motor-nerve  territory  (chiefly  the  peripheral  motor  nerves), 
and  consequent  paralysis.  Of  these  toxic  paralyses,  alcoholic  paralysis  {vide 
infra)  and  lead  paralysis  (vide  infra)  are  the  most  important  in  their  clinical 
relations;  but  other  poisonous  substances,  such  as  copper,  arsenic,  and  certain 
vegetable  alkaloids,  may  also  cause  paralysis. 

We  may  group  a  large  number  of  paralyses  together  under  the  term  of 
"paralysis  after  acute  diseases."  Since  in  these  cases  we  alwa^'s  have  to  do 
with  acute  infectious  diseases,  we  may  assume,  as  their  most  probable  cause, 
certain  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  in  the  brain  or  cord,  but 
much  more  frequently  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  which  stand  in  direct  relation 
to  the  specific  infectious  material.  There  seem  to  be  chemical  poisons  ("pto- 
maines ")  which  form  in  the  body  in  infectious  disease,  and  cause  degeneration 
of  certain  nerve  fibers,  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  lead.  We  most  fre- 
quently see  paralysis  appear  after  diphtheria,  diphtheritic  paralysis  (vide  in- 
fra), or,  more  rarely,  after  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  dysentery,  the  acute  exan- 
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themata,  etc.  The  paralyses  which  may  arise  in  certain  chronic  infectious 
diseases,  especially  in  syphilis  and  liilK-rcnlosis,  usually  have  another  origin. 
Here  we  usually  have  to  do  with  the  specilic  uiorbid  ])roduct  itself  (gumma, 
tubercle),  which  may  invade  various  ])arts  of  the  nervous  system,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  wt-  miisl  under  some  ciicn instances  consider  the  action  of  toxins 
even  in  paralyses  in  syphilis  and  tuberculosis.  Finally,  certain  paralyses  which 
occur  in  certain  general  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and  gout,  are 
also  due  probably  to  toxic  intlucnces. 

Those  paralyses  which  come  on  most  manifestly  because  of  exposure  to 
cold  are  termed  paralyses  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  "  refrigeratory,"  or  fre- 
quently "  rheumatic "  paralyses.  Although  many  spinal  diseases,  such  as 
myelitis,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  we  usually  reckon 
among  rheumatic  paralyses  only  certain  peripheral  paralyses,  such  as  that  in 
the  domain  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  fimctional  disturbance  of  the  nerves  in 
these  cases  probably  depends  upon  mild  inflammatory  changes  in  them  pro- 
duced by  cold,  and  is  accordingly  of  an  anatomical  and  not  merely  of  a  func- 
tional nature. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  comprehensive  group  of  paralyses  which  we 
must  to-day  still  term  functional  paralyses.  To  this  class  belong  the  hysterical 
paralyses,  the  paralyses  from  psychical  causes,  such  as  paralysis  from  fright, 
the  "  paralyses  from  imagination,"  etc.  We  shall  learn  to  recognize  these  more 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  hysteria. 

In  conclusion  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  so-called  "  reflex  paralyses," 
whose  aetiology  is  not  yet  fully  explained — that  is,  paralyses  which  may  come 
on  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  certain  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  in- 
testine, and  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  as  a  result  of  centripetal  irrita- 
tions acting  refiexly.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  their  origin,  from 
analogy  with  well-known  physiological  experiments,  b}^  the  idea  that  a  "  reflex 
inhibition  "  is  excited  in  certain  motor  regions  by  a  sensory  irritation  arising 
in  the  diseased  organs,  a  theory  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  confirmed. 
Leyden's  hypothesis  is  scarcely  more  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means  proved. 
According  to  it  the  paralyses  of  this  class  are  explained  by  an  ascending  neu- 
ritis, arising  from  the  organs  originally  affected  (see  the  chapter  on  ISTeuritis). 
Generally  speaking,  the  whole  conception  of  "  reflex  paralyses  "  is  still  far 
from  clear,  and  we  will  do  well  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  their  diagnosis. 
Many  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  reflex  paralyses  are  to  be  classed 
as  hysteria,  especially  as  traumatic  hysteria  (q.  v.).  Lepine  has  also  regarded 
the  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  affected  side,  seen  in  some  cases  of  empyema, 
especially  after  operative  interference,  as  a  "  reflex  paralysis,"  an  explanation 
which  may  be  proper  in  some  cases,  but  in  regard  to  which  we  should  l)e  the 
more  cautious,  as  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  brain  are  not  very  infrequently 
found  in  empyema  (see  the  chapters  on  Purulent  Meningitis  and  Cerebral 
Abscess). 

General  Symptomatology  of  Paralyses. — We  can  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  paralysis,  independently  of  the  patient's  statements  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  performing  certain  motions  and  functions,  only  by  a  careful  and  thorough 
physical  examination  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  This  examination  in 
patients  with  nervous  disease  must  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  de- 
mands an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  that  can  normally  be 
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executed  by  the  different  joints,  and  of  the  mnscles  and  nerves  requisite  to 
produce  them  (see  tlie  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

In  eacli  individual  case  of  paralysis  some  other  symptoms  must  be  consid- 
ered besides  immol^ility — first,  the  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and 
then  certain  accompanying  symptoms  that  are  often  present  with  the 
paralysis. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  trophic  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscle 
is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  and  practical  importance.  In  comparing  a  large 
number  of  paralyses,  a  very  evident  difference  in  this  respect  strikes  us  at 
once.  We  see  on  the  one  hand  paralyses  where  the  paralyzed  muscles  retain 
their  normal  volume  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  and  only  gradually  waste 
as  a  consequence  of  disease  and  the  lack  of  the  normal  influences  of  innerva- 
tion, although  this  atrophy  never  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  also  see  cases  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  atrophy  in  the 
paralyzed  muscles  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  finally  progressing  to  an  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  muscles.  This  distinction  is  so  comprehensive 
that  all  the  last-named  paralyses  have  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
"  atrophic  paralyses." 

If  we  once  more  represent  to  ourselves  the  whole  course  of  the  motor  tracts, 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  shall  remember  that 
these  tracts  are  composed  of"  two  connected,  yet  independent,  neurons.  The 
peripheral  neuron  directly  innervating  the  muscle  has  its  ganglion  cell  in  the 
anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  evident  that  all  higher  motor  neurons 
enter  finally  into  relation  with  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  since 
there  is  no  other  communication  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  muscles  than 
that  conveyed  by  the  anterior  horn  cells  and  the  anterior  nerve  roots.  Clinical 
and  anatomical  experience  teaches  us  that,  in  all  those  paralyses  where  the 
cause — that  is,  the  break  in  conduction  of  the  motor  fibers — lies  in  the  first 
(central)  neuron  from  the  cortex,  or,  possibly,  even  from  more  deeply  situ- 
ated centers,  up  to  but  excluding  the  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua,  there  is,  as 
a  rule,  only  a  slow  and  relatively  slight  amount  of  atrophy  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles,  while  in  those  paralyses  where  the  cause  is  situated  in  the  second 
(peripheral)  neuron — that  is,  in  these  ganglion  cells  themselves,  or  in  the 
motor  nerves  peripheral  to  them — a  pronounced  muscular  atrophy  rapidly  de- 
velops. The  only  possil)le  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  large  motor 
ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  have  a  particular  trophic  influence  on 
the  muscles  innervated  l)y  them.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  peripheral  motor- 
nerve  fiber  is  nothing  but  the  direct,  long  cellular  process  of  a  motor  ganglion 
cell  in  the  anterior  horn.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  this  process 
atrophies  when  it  is  separated  from  the  cell  body  and  its  cell  nucleus,  or  when 
the  cell  itself  is  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  motor  nerve  degenerates,  the 
muscle  belonging  to  it  is  entirely  separated  from  all  influences  of  innervation ; 
neither  voluntary  nor  reflex  nerve  irritations  can  ac(  upon  it  any  longer.  Even 
the  normal  muscular  tonus,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  ceases  entirely.  This 
lack  of  all  functional  stimuli  ap])areiitly  causes  such  a  change  in  the  trophic 
conditions  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  that  its  fibers  disappear  one  after  the  other 
until  finally,  in  long-continued  paralyses,  only  a  slight  trace  of  muscular  tissue 
is  left.  That  this  is  in  reality  due  to  a  loss  of  specific  trophic  influences  of 
the  nerve  on  the  muscle  is  extremely  improbable.     In  our  opinion  the  atrophy 
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is  explained  entirely  by  the  complete  (even  reflex!)  inactivity  of  tlie  muscle 
when  its  motor  nerve  is  diseased. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  anatomico-histological  processes  in 
the  rapidly  atrophying  muscles  were  also  different  in  diseases  of  the  peripheral 
motor  neurons  from  the  processes  of  slow  and  slighter  atropliy  in  paralyses 
from  disease  of  the  central  motor  neurons.  In  the  first  case  we  were  dealing 
with  a  so-called  "  degenerative  "  atrojjliy  of  the  fibers — that  is,  with  an  atrophy 
associated  with  granular  and  fatty  destruction  of  the  fibers — and  in  the  second 
case  only  with  a  "  simple  "  atrophy.  Such  a  histological  difference,  however, 
cannot  be  strictly  maintained.  We  are  always  dealing,  essentially,  with  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  fibers,  where,  however,  the  transverse  striation  of 
the  muscle  remains  plainly  visible.  ^Ye  also  find  a  great  increase  in  the  nuclei 
of  tlie  muscle,  and,  finally,  we  often  see  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective and  fatty  tissue. 

We  observe  a  further  distinction  in  the  condition  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
if  we  perform  passive  motion  of  the  paralyzed  parts.  There  are  paralyses 
where  we  can  perform  passive  motion  of  the  paralyzed  parts  at  any  joint  with 
perfect  ease  and  freedom,  and  without  perceiving  the  slightest  resistance.  We 
term  such  paralyses  "  flaccid  paralyses,"  but  there  are  also  paralyses  where 
passive  motion  meets  with  considerable  muscular  resistance,  so  that  it  can  be 
performed  only  with  a  certain  greater  or  less  amount  of  exertion,  or  not  at  all, 
or  only  within  certain  limits — spastic  paralyses.  This  distinction  is  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  muscular  tonus  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  If  this  tonus  be 
increased  (hypertonia  of  the  muscles),  and  the  muscles  be  found  in  a  state  of 
marked  and  permanent  contraction,  the  paralyzed  parts  show  a  peculiar  stiff- 
ness, or  even  an  almost  complete  spastic  rigidity.  If  the  muscular  tonus  be 
diminished  or  wholly  lost  (hypotonia  of  the  muscles),  the  paralyzed  limbs  are 
flaccid  and  sometimes  even  "  flapping."  Since  the  muscular  tonus  is  in  all 
probability  of  reflex  origin,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  spastic  paralyses  are  usu- 
ally associated  with  an  increase,  and  flaccid  paralyses  often  with  a  loss  of  the 
reflexes,  especialiy  the  tendon  reflexes  (vide  infra).  This  is  not  invariably  the 
case,  since  the  reflex  paths  for  muscle  tone  and  tendon  reflexes  do  not  appear 
to  be  identical.  Accordingly,  we  can  readily  understand  that  spastic  paralysis 
can  occur  only  with  affections  of  the  central  motor  neuron  (with  preservation 
or  even  increase  of  the  muscle  tonus  and  reflexes),  whereas,  all  diseases  of  the 
peripheral  motor  neuron,  with  loss  of  reflexes  and  muscle  tonus,  must  pro- 
duce flaccid  paralysis.  States  of  marked  permanent  shortening  of  the  muscles, 
whereby  certain  parts  are  fixed  in  an  abnormal  position,  are  called  muscular 
contractures.    The  cause  of  their  development  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

Finally,  in  every  case  of  paralysis,  we  must  consider  the  other  nervous 
symptoms  which  accompany  it,  since  these  may  also  be  of  great  importance  in 
judging  of  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  We  must  first  of  all  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  reflexes  (vide  infra)  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  already  men- 
tioned, from  which  many  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
which  causes  the  paralysis.  We  must  also  test  the  state  of  the  sensibility,  both 
in  the  skin  and  in  the  muscles  themselves.  Certain  attendant  trophic  and  vaso- 
motor symptoms  are  also  to  l)e  regarded.  The  skin  over  the  paralyzed  parts 
sometimes  appears  cyanotic,  or  marble-like;  it  feels  cool,  is  cedematous,  and 
sometimes  is  peculiarly  dry,  hard,  and  scaly.    The  examination  of  the  electrical 
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excitability  of  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles  is  of  especial  importance* 
The  phenomena  occurring  in  these  conditions  will  be  particularly  described 
below, 

2.     SYMPTOMS   OF   MOTOR  IRRITATION 

As  we  have  termed  the  symptoms  of  motor  deficiency  "  paralysis,"  we 
group  the  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  general  together  under  the  name 
of  '^  spasm."  We  mean  by  this  all  the  morbid  movements  occurring  in  the 
muscles  involuntarily  and  even  against  the  will.  Although  we  may  find  spasm 
in  the  smooth  muscles,  which  generally  are  not  controlled  by  the  will,  as  in 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  spasm  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  we  will  concern 
ourselves  here  only  with  the  spasmodic  movements  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 
We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  these  in  abnormal  irritation  exerted  in  some 
way  on  the  motor  tracts,  but  we  know  very  little  of  the  precise  nature  and 
character  of  this  irritation  in  most  cases.  The  abnormal  irritation  often  acts 
directly  on  the  motor  nervous  region,  especially  in  the  frequent  spasms  in 
affections  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cortical  motor  centers;  but  the  motor 
irritations  often  seem  to  be  excited  secondarily  through  some  reflex  channel — 
reflex  spasms. 

For  a  long  time  two  kinds  of  spasm  have  been  distinguished  symptomat- 
ically.  We  term  those  spasms  clonic  where  the  abnormal  muscular  contraction 
lasts  only  a  short  time,  and  then  is  interrupted  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation, 
to  come  on  again  afresh.  The  affected  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  put  in  a 
constant  convulsive  motion.  In  distinction  from  this  we  term  those  al)normal 
muscular  contractions  tonic  spasms  where  the  muscle  remains  spasmodically 
contracted  for  a  longer  time — minutes,  hours,  or  days.  The  affected  part  of 
the  body  is  thus  kept  motionless  in  some  abnormal  position.  Both  forms  of 
spasm,  however,  show  many  transitions  and  combinations,  so  that  we  must 
often  speak  of  "  tonic-clonic  "  spasms. 

A  more  careful  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  however, 
gives  a  still  greater  number  of  different  forms.  We  will  here  group  together 
the  most  important  varieties  of  morbid  involuntary  movements. 

1.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  severe,  and  usually  clonic  spasms,  at  times 
tonic-clonic,  either  involving  the  whole  body,  and  then  always  associated  with 
disturbances  of  consciousness,  or  limited  to  one  half  or  one  portion  of  the 
body.  By  them  the  whole  body  or  the  affected  part  is  put  into  violent  motion, 
usually  thrashing  and  shaking  movements.  The  pure  epileptic  spasm  in 
epilepsy  is  the  type  of  this  form  of  spasm,  but  precisely  analogous  spasms, 
"  epileptiform  "  spasms,  are  seen  in  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  urae- 
mia, etc. 

2.  Persistent  rhythmical  contractions  in  single  groups  of  muscles  are  some- 
times seen  in  certain  cerebral  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy  and  sclerosis,  and  also, 
as  we  have  observed,  after  acute  myelitis.  In  these  the  part  of  the  body  affected 
is  put  in  motion  by  continuous,  separate,  weaker  or  stronger  thrusts,  which 
follow  one  another  in  a  regular  rhythm.  Rhythmical  contractions  are  also  seen 
as  precursors  or  at  the  end  of  epileptiform  spasms. 

3.  Trembling  motions,  or  tremor,  as  we  say  in  ordinary  parlance,  are  mod- 
erate oscillatory  motions,  which  take  place  from  a  definite  position  of  mean 
equilibrium,  and  rapidly  follow  one  another,  with  a  not  very  marked  excursion. 

66  ,       .  .         ' 
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'If  the  tremor  is  more  pronounced,  we  term  it  "  shaking."  Tremor  is  an  impor- 
tant symptom,  alnlo^^t  patliognomonic  in  many  nervous  diseases,  but  wc  know 
almost  nothing  in  regard  to  the  more  intimate  nuinner  of  its  origin.  It  pro])- 
ably  arises  from  a  central  disturbance  of  the  normal  fixedly  regulated  rela- 
tions of  antagonistic  muscles.  The  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  is  especially 
characteristic  (q.  v.).  We  often  see  pronounced  tremor,  especially  in  the 
liands,  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  We  know  that  tremor  is  often  present  in  old 
people — senile  tremor;  and  in  alcoholic  subjects — alcoholic  tremor.  Tremor 
sometimes  a])})ears  in  musqles  at  rest,  that  is,  not  innervated  by  the  will,  and 
sometimes  only  in  those  which  are  moved  voluntarily.  This  latter  form  of 
tremor,  which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  multiple  sclerosis  {vide  infra),  is 
termed  "  intention  tremor."  Very  marked  intention  tremor,  which  is  in- 
creased by  any  mental  excitement,  is  also  seen  as  a  symptom  of  chronic  mer- 
curial poisoning  (mercurial  tremor),  particularly  in  mirror-makers,  etc. 

We  may  mention  here  the  so-called  essential  tremor,  that  is,  a  condition 
where  the  tremor,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  hands,  is  the  only  morbid 
symptom  and  can  be  referred  to  no  known  cause.  On  energetic  voluntary 
innervation  of  the  muscles  the  tremor,  as  a  rule,  ceases.  This  form  of  tremor 
is  sometimes  seen  in  comparatively  young  people,  and  even  in  children.  A 
distinct  hereditary  predisposition  is  often  present,  so  that  several  "  tremblers  " 
are  found  in  the  same  family  (hereditary  tremor). 

We  very  often  find  trembling  in  "  nervous  "  persons,  which  is  at  once 
increased  by  any  emotion  (nervous,  neurasthenic  tremor).  Marked  tremor 
is  also  frequent  in  h3'steria,  especially  in  traumatic  hysteria. 

4.  Single  contractions,  either  sudden  twitchings,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  are  seen  with  especial  frequency  in  diseases  of  the 
cord.  Tliey  are  either  single  or  frequent  and  persistent.  Their  mode  of  origin 
is  not  always  plain.  They  may  depend  on  direct  motor  irritation  or  they 
may  have  a  reflex  origin.  In  the  latter  case  each  twitching  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  pain  (symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  pos- 
terior roots?).  The  strongest  clonic  muscular  contractions  are  seen  in  a 
certain  group  of  neuroses,  known  as  myoclonia,  electric  chorea  (q.  v.),  etc., 
which  are  evidently  closely  related  to  hysteria. 

5.  Fascicular  and  fibrillary  muscular  contractions  are  little  contractions  in 
the  separate  muscular  bundles,  which  may  be  seen  on  a  close  examination  of 
the  muscles,  but  which  do  not  have  any  special  influence  on  motion.  If  the 
fibrillary  contractions  in  a  muscle  are  very  pronounced,  there  may  develop 
an  actual  "  wave  "  in  the  muscular  substance.  We  see  this  symptom  esj)e- 
cially  in  atrophied  muscles,  particularly  in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
(vide  infra)  and  other  spinal  amyotrophies;  for  true  fibrillary  and  fascicu- 
lar muscle  contractions  are  almost  always  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  disease  and 
irritation  of  the  motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  gray  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  These  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  of  the  cord  are  in  a  certain  sense, 
therefore,  analogous  to  the  epileptiform  contractions  that  result  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebral  (cortical)  motor  ganglion  cells.  But  there  also  seem 
to  be  independent  forms  of  diseases  of  the  muscles,  in  which  we  may  see  for 
a  long  time  a  persistent  and  extensive  muscular  wave,  associated  with  pain, 
profuse  sweating,  etc. — the  so-called  myol-ymia  of  F.  Schultze.  We  must  also 
guard  against  confusing  true  fibrillary  contractions  with  a  fibrillary  muscular 
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tremor  which  is  not  infrequently  ol)servecl   from  cold    (in  people   wlicii  un- 
dressed), or  in  excited,  nervous  patients  (e.g.,  accident  cases). 

6.  Choreic  movements  are  either  slight  contractions  or  quite  complicated 
and  extensive,  hut  hrief  movements,  generally  not  of  a  clonic  character, 
wliich  usually  appear  ir(  the  face,  in  one  limh,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole 
hody,  without  regard  to  rule.  In  severe  cases  they  are  almost  continu- 
ous, but  in  milder  cases  they  are  interrupted  by  shorter  or  longer  pauses. 
They  form  the  chief  symptom  of  chorea  proper,  but  they  are  also  present 
in  other  cerebral  affections,  such  as  symptomatic  chorea,  post-hemiplegic 
chorea,  etc. 

7.  Movements  of  athetosis  is  the  name  we  give  to  peculiar  involuntary  and 
usually  quite  slow  movements,  which  are  seen  especially  in  the  arms  and 
hands,  hut  also  in  the  head,  trunk,  etc.  The  fingers  make  slow  but  often  very 
extensive  movements,  are  extended,  spread  apart,  flexed,  and  moved  over  and 
around  one  another  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  This  form  of  motor  irri- 
tation occurs  as  a  special  disease,  "  athetosis/'  or  as  a  symptom  in  certain  cen- 
tral nervous  diseases,  especially  the  cerebral  paralysis  of  children  (vide  infra). 

8.  Coordinated  spasms  are  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  which  the 
patient  performs  complicated  movements  of  a  con\ailsive  character.  Among 
these  are  classed  certain  complicated  forms  of  spasm,  such  as  spasms  of  Jump- 
ing, laughing,  screaming,  etc.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  in  severe  cases 
of  hysteria,  but  epilepsy  may  also  occur  exceptionally  in  the  form  of  coordi- 
nated spasms. 

The  so-called  forced  movements  (a  compulsory  going  for^^ard  or  moving 
in  a  circle,  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  body,  continuous  swaying  of  the 
trunk,  etc.),  which  are  more  continuous  in  character,  belong  to  the  category  . 
of  the  coordinated  spasms.  Forced  movements  of  this  character  are  seen 
principally  in  mental  cases  and  also  in  hysteria.  Certain  forced  positions 
of  the  body  are  seen  rarely  in  affections  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  and  of 
the  cerebellum. 

9.  Tonic  spasm,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  name  for  all  morbid  muscular  con- 
tractions that  continue  for  a  long  time.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation, the  masseters,  is  termed  trismus.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  neck,  by  which  the  whole  body  is  drawn  backward,  and  the  vertebral 
column  is  bent  into  an  arch  with  the  convexity  in  front,  is  called  opisthot- 
onos. Tonic  rigidity  of  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  body  is  frequently 
termed  tetanus.  Tonic  spasms  are  seen  not  infrequently  as  an  idiopathic 
condition,  but  also  in  tetanus,  tetany,  hysteria,  etc. 

10.  Cataleptic  rigiditij  is  the  name  of  that  tonic  condition  of  tlie  nuiscles 
in  wiiich  the  limbs  are  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  are  held  in 
position  by  the  muscles  in  any  position  given  to  them  passively.  This  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  designated  as  waxy  flexibility  (flexihilitas  cerea).  It  is  seen 
chiefly  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  during  the  hysterical  attack  or  in  hy]uio- 
sis,  but  cataleptic  states  are  also  present  in  other  cerel)ral  diseases,  especially 
if  associated  with  general  mental  stupor,  such  as  tumors,  meningitis,  etc.  For 
certain  psychoses  (catatonia),  the  occurrence  of  cataleptic  symptoms  is  very 
characteristic.  We  should  like  to  mention  here  that  in  children  onv  or  two 
years  old,  suffering  from  any  other  kind  of  trouble,  marked  catalejisy  has  not 
been  very  infrequently  observed.     Tliis   all   proves   that  catalepsy   is  always 
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psycliical  in  origin.  Jt  (le]>cn(ls  on  a  psycliical  iiit(M-forcncc  with  the  normal 
voluntary  muscuhir  innervation,  and  is  therefore  always  associated  with  a 
certain  degree  of  stupor.     (See  the  chapter  on  Hysteria.) 

11.  Associated  movements  are  ahnormal  movements  which  appear,  while 
making  voluntaiy  movements,  in  muscles  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
movement  willed.  Thus  in  hemiplegia  associated  movements  sometimes  take 
place  in  the  arm  when  the  patient  wills  to  move  the  leg  alone.  In  spinal  cases 
the  movement  of  one  leg  is  sometimes  accompanied  also  by  an  unintentional 
movement  of  the  other  leg.  Associated  movements  are  commonest  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  same  limh.  Thus  we  often  see  in  hemiplegia  or  in  spastic  spinal 
paralysis  that  patients  cannot  flex  the  leg  up  toward  tlie  body  without  at  the 
same  time  producing  a  marked  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  as  an  associated 
movement  (so-called  tibialis  phenomenon).  In  old  peripheral  facial  paralysis 
{q.  V.)  we  very  often  see  associated  movements  in  the  facial  muscles. 

Besides  the  conditions  of  motor  irritation,  other  attendant  nervous  symp- 
toms often  occur  at  the  same  time.  Symptoms  of  motor  paralysis  and  irrita- 
tion are  very  often  combined  with  each  other,  since  the  different  forms  of  spasm 
may  appear  not  only  in  groups  of  muscles  whose  motion  is  otherwise  normal, 
but  also  in  paretic  or  paralyzed  muscles.  In  general  convulsions  the  state  of 
the  consciousness  deserves  special  attention.  Genuine  general  epileptic  attacks 
are  associated  with  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  hysterical  attacks  are  often 
associated  with  clouding  of  consciousness,  but  in  most  of  the  other  forms  of 
spasm  the  consciousness  is  unaffected.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
tonic  spasms  especially  are  attended  by  a  feeling  of  decided  pain,  which  is 
probably  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  intramuscular  sensory  nerves.  Such 
painful  tonic  muscular  contractions  are  termed  cramps.  Among  them  are  the 
well-known  painful  spasms  in  the  calves,  etc. 

3.     ATAXIA 

In  executing  all  normal  complicated  movements  we  need  the  simultaneous 
action  of  several  muscles.  Consider  the  numerous  muscles  which  must  be 
put  in  activity  in  walking,  in  grasping,  and  in  all  the  manifold  emplo^Tuents 
of  the  hands.  Hence,  in  order  to  perform  such  movements  correctly,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  that  all  the  muscles  concerned  should  be  innervated  by 
the  will — that  is,  that  they  be  not  paralyzed — but  that  we  should  also  be  able 
so  to  modify  the  innervation  of  each  individual  muscle  that  its  contraction 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  special  part  of  the  work  belonging  to  it.  A  pre- 
scriljed  voluntary  motion  can  take  place  only  when,  first,  all  the  muscles 
requisite  for  it  come  into  no  less,  but  also  no  greater,  action;  second,  when 
each  individual  muscle  contracts  only  so  far  and  so  strongly  as  its  special  task 
requires ;  and,  third,  when  the  conditions  in  the  time  of  innervation  take  their 
normal  course — that  is,  when  all  the  muscles  involved  contract  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  proper  order  one  after  another.  A  movement  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  such  a  prescribed  manner  we  call  a  coordinated  movement,  and  the 
process  of  modifying  properly  the  innervation  of  the  different  muscles  neces- 
sary for  a  complicated  movement  we  call  the  coordination  of  motion.  We 
must  especially  bear  in  mind  that"  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  muscles 
is  so  far  necessary,  even  for  what  seem  to  be  the  simplest  movements,  that 
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muscles  antagonistic  to  those  moved  must  also  come  into  activity.  Only 
by  the  aid  of  the  ever-ready  antagonistic  muscles  can  we  grade  our  movements 
as  finely,  or  check  or  hasten  them  as  rapidly,  as  is  demanded  for  the  execu- 
tion of  almost  all  voluntary  movements.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  furthermore, 
that  in  addition  to  the  muscles  which  are  required  to  execute  a  definite 
motion,  numerous  other  muscles  must  act  simultaneously  to  furnish  a  fixed 
point  of  support  to  those  muscles  which  are  actually  in  action.  Thus,  for 
example,  to  execute  most  of  the  motions  of  the  hand  with  precision,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  entire  arm  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  correct  way.  In  short, 
all  our  motions  require  the  extremely  intricate  action  of  entire  groups  of 
muscles. 

Nervous  pathology  is  rich  in  facts  which  can  make  the  idea  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  coordination  of  motion  clear  to  us.  We  often  see  disturbances  of 
motility  which  make  the  patient  incapable  of  any  fine  motor  acts,  and  yet 
which  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  any  motor  weakness  or  paralysis,  but  only 
upon  a  disturbance  in  the  coordination  of  motion.  Such  a  disturbance  we 
call  ataxia,  and  we  speak  of  an  ataxia  of  the  arms,  of  the  legs,  etc.,  when  the 
parts  named  can  perform  all  the  motions  and  often  even  retain  their  full 
strength,  but  these  movements  show,  usually  at  once,  a  striking,  disordered, 
uncertain,  "  ataxic  "  character. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  ataxia.  In 
general,  however,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  ataxia  depends,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  upon  a  disturbance  of  centripetal  influences.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  our  movements  are  constantly  kept  in  order  and  control  (coordi- 
nated) by  centripetal  excitations  coming  from  the  skin,  but  principally  from 
the  muscles  themselves,  the  fasciae,  tendoUvS,  and  joints,  although  they  are 
not  all  by  any  means  consciously  perceived.  By  such  excitations  the  cliild 
learns  gradually  to  change  his  original  uncontrolled  and  unregulated  move- 
ments into  orderly  movements.  In  the  adult  most  movements  have  already 
been  so  long  practiced  as  to  be  sure  and  steady.  The  learning  of  a  new 
movement,  a  new  dexterity,  however,  takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Even  a  long-practiced  movement  (walking,  grasping)  needs  the  constant 
control  and  regiilation  exerted  by  centripetal  excitations.  Every  deviation 
from  the  normal  course  of  a  coordinated  movement  produces  at  once  a  corre- 
sponding peripheral  excitation  which  passes  centripetally  to  the  proper  motor 
apparatus,  and  gives  rise  there  immediately  to  the  necessary  correction  of 
movement.  In  this  way  our  movements  (provided  the  nervous  system  is 
intact)  always  adapt  themselves  to  external  conditions,  and  appear,  therefore, 
always  regular  and  purposeful.  Even  coarse  external  interferences  (e.  g., 
stumbling,  etc.)  are  immediately  compensated  unconsciously  by  centripetal 
(i.e.,  reflex)  regulation  of  the  movements.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  con- 
trolling influences  are  lacking  by  reason  of  any  disease  of  their  corresponding 
centripetal  tracts,  ataxia  is  the  necessary  result.  The  movements  then  become 
swaying  and  uncertain.  A  definite  movement  can  be  executed  only  in  a  romid- 
about  and  laborious  manner.  The  large  coordinating  apparatuses  for  standing 
and  walking  also  lose  their  certainty  of  action;  the  gait  bcH-oines  swaying 
and  clumsy,  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

In  very  many  cases  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  ataxia  cnn  l)e  easily  proved 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  centripetal  nerve  tracts.     Above  all,  it  is  the  degeu- 
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eration  of  the  sensory  fibers  coming  from  the  deeper  parts  (muscles,  fasciae, 
joints)  that  constantly  leads  to  ataxic  disturbances  of  motion.  Since  tliese 
fibers,  as  mentioned  above  (vide  page  156),  pass  through  the  white  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  (tabes,  Friedreich's 
disease,  posterior  myelitis,  etc.)  are  often  accompanied  by  ataxia.  But 
ataxia  also  follows  diseases  of  tlie  corresponding  peripheral  nerves  (m 
some  forms  of  polyneuritis)  as  well  as  diseases  of  tlie  centripetal  prolon- 
gation of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  columns  into  the  lemniscus.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  place  where  the  centripetal  stimuli  are  regulated 
is  not  located  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  in  the  brain,  the  control  of  the  finer 
movements  of  the  extremities  being  probably  limited  chiefly  to  its  motor 
cortex.  Hence,  we  occasionally  see  ataxia  in  affections  of  the  motor  cor- 
tex of  the  brain.  On  the  other  liand,  the  centripetal  regulation  of  trunk 
movements  in  standing  and  walking  is  located  chiefly  in  the  cerebellum. 
Disturbances  of  the  cerebellum  are  therefore  frequently  associated  with  an 
uncertain  and  swaying  gait  (cere])ellar  ataxia),  while  the  execution  of  indi- 
vidual motions  of  the  arms  and  legs  is  performed  in  a  perfectly  coordinated 
manner.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  ataxia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  centripetal  stimuli,  is  necessarily  always  associated  with 
a  corresponding  loss  of  sensation.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
organic  disturbances  of  the  muscular  sense  are  always  associated  with  ataxia. 
On  the  other  hand,  ataxia  may  also  be  present  without  marked  disturbance 
of  the  conscious  muscular  sense,  since  the  degree  of  an  ataxia  and  that  of  a 
possible  coexistent  disturbance  of  the  deep  sensibility  (muscle  sense,  etc.) 
are  not  parallel.  The  regulation  of  the  voluntary  motions  through  centrip- 
etal stimuli  occurs,  therefore,  through  tracts  which  are  not  entirely  identical 
with  those  conveying  conscious  musc^^lar  sensations.  We  will  refer  later  on 
repeatedly  to  these  difficult  and  interesting  problems  (compare  chapters  on 
Multiple  Neuritis,  Tabes,  Multiple  Sclerosis,  etc.). 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question,  whether  every  ataxia  is  due  to  a  loss 
of  centripetal  stimuli.  It  seems  entirely  possible  that,  in  spite  of  normal 
centripetal  regulating  influences,  disturbances  could  occur  in  the  motor  cen- 
ters, or  even  possibly  in  the  motor  tracts  themselves — e.  g.,  differences  in  the 
rapidity  of  conduction  of  stimuli,  which  would  prevent  a  normal  coordinated 
movement.  "We  would  then  be  dealing  not  with  a  "  sensory,"  but  with  a 
"  motor  ataxia."  For  example,  the  ataxic  disturbances  of  motion  seen  in 
multiple  sclerosis  (q.  v.)  are  perhaps  purely  motor. 

To  test  ataxia  of  the  arms  and  hands  we  haVe  the  patient  execute  certain 
movements  of  precision,  such  as  touching  an  object  held  in  front  of  him,  or 
touching  a  definite  part  of  the  body  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  placing  the 
finger-tips  together,  or  performing  more  complicated  movements,  such,  for 
example,  as  are  required  in  writing,  tracing  of  definite  lines,  tying  a  bow, 
buttoning,  etc.  Ataxia  of  the  legs  is  best  tested  by  the  so-called  knee-heel 
test — that  is,  placing  the  heel  of  one  foot  upon  the  knee  of  the  other  leg. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  several  points  on  one  leg  with  chalk,  and  have  each 
one  of  these  accurately  touclied  with  the  other  heel.  Ataxia  of  the  trunk  is 
tested  by  observing  the  gait  along  a  prcsc  rihcd  line,  standing  with  feet  closely 
approximated,  walking  upstairs,  etc.  In  every  ataxia  due  to  the  loss  of  cen- 
tripetal stimuli,  the  patients  attempt  to  replace  the  muscle  sensations  by  eye 
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control — that  is,  by  the  control  of  visual  sensations.  Hence,  the  ataxia  be- 
comes more  evident  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  Especially  often  we  see  tliat 
while  the  patient  can  stand  fairly  well  with  the  feet  closely  approximated  while 
the  eyes  are  open,  marked  swaying  of  tlio  entire  body  ensues  when  the 
eyes  are'  closed  (so-called  Romberg's  sign).  In  ataxia  with  loss  of  muscular 
sense  in  the  arms,  the  patient  with  his  eyes  closed  is  unable  to  touch  a  point, 
the  location  of  wliich  was  previously  known  to  him,  or  else  is  very  uncertain 
in  touching  it. 

4.     GENERAL  REMARKS   UPON   TESTING   THE   REFLEXES   AND 
UPON    THE    CONDITION    OF   THEM 

In  any  case  of  nervous  disease  we  should  never  neglect  to  test  the  reflexes, 
on  account  of  their  great  diagnostic  importance.  The  two  chief  groups  of 
reflexes,  the  cutaneous  reflexes  and  the  "  tendon  reflexes,"  must  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

Cutaneous  Reflexes. — We  term  the  muscular  contractions,  excited  reflexly 
by  irritation  of  the  sensory  centripetal  cutaneous  nerves,  cutaneous  reflexes. 
These  are  usually  present  only  to  a  slight  degree  in  the  upper  extremities; 
but  we  can  sometimes  excite  reflexes  even  here  by  pricking  or  pinching  the 
skin,  especially  the  skin  of  the  fingers.  The  very  marked  reflex  in  many  people 
caused  by  tickling  the  axilla  is  well  known.  The  test  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes 
in  the  lower  extremities  is  much  more  important.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are 
the  most  sensitive  parts  for  exciting  a  reflex.  Simply  tickling  the  soles  with 
the  finger  is  a  sufiicient  irritation  (the  tickling  reflex),  and  so  is  the  prick 
of  a  pin  (the  prick  reflex),  or  stroking  the  skin  hard  with  a  blunt  object, 
usually  the  handle  of  a  percussion  hammer  (the  stroking  reflex).  Thermal 
irritants  are  also  very  suitable  for  exciting  a  reflex,  especially  bits  of  ice 
held  to  the  skin  (cold  reflex).  It  is  often  advisable  to  trv  all  these  methods, 
since  with  diminished  reflex  irritability  a  reflex  contraction  in  the  leg  can 
often  be  excited  by  some  one  of  them  alone.  We  should  also  examine  the  reflex 
irritability  of  the  rest  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by  a  pin- 
prick, by  pinching  a  fold  of  the  skin,  etc.  We  should  especially  rememl)cr 
that  in  nervous  diseases  there  is  often  a  delay  in  the  reflex,  so  that  the  reflex 
contraction  appears  only  when  the  irritation  has  lasted  for  a  certain  time. 
Thus  in  many  diseases  of  the  cord,  as  we  have  often  seen,  the  reflex  follows 
only  after  we  have  kept  a  needle  sticking  into  the  skin  for  some  time  or  have 
pinched  a  fold  of  skin  continuously  for  several  (ten  or  fifteen)  seconds,  a 
plicnomenon  which  has  a  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  "  time  summation 
of  reflex  irritation  "  known  from  physiology.  The  sumnuition  of  reflex  irri- 
tation not  infrequently  coincides  with  the  summation  of  irritation  from  the 
sensation  of  pain  {vide  supra,  page  151),  so  that,  after  the  irritation  has 
acted  for  a  certain  lengtli  of  lime,  the  sensation  of  pain  and  the  reflex  con- 
traction occur  at  the  same  time.  In  the  stroking  reflex  (a  ra]iid.  vigorous 
stroking  of  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  or  of  otlier  parts  of  the  skin  with  the  handle 
of  a  percussion  liammer)  we  liave  a  loc;il  summation  of  reflex  irritation,  since 
many  different  parts  of  the  skin  arc  rapidly  irritatcil  one  after  another.  In 
the  ifickling  reflex  the  local  and  the  time  sunnnation  of  reflex  irritation  are 
united.    All  parts  of  the  skin  do  not  show  the  same  "  reflex  sensibility."    The 
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reflexes  are  usually  set  free  more  readily  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  than  from 
the  skin  of  the  leg  or  thigh.  The  reflex  contraction  in  such  cases  consists 
usually  of  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  and  a  coincident  flexion  of  the  knee 
and  hip.  After  irritating  the  skin  of  the  thigh  we  sometimes  see  reflex  con- 
tractions in  the  extensors  of  the  lower  leg.  Tiie  stronger  and  more  persistent 
the  irritation,  the  more  energetic  and  widesj^read  is  the  reflex  contraction. 
Where  the  reflex  irritahility  is  actively  increased,  sticking  a  needle  into  the 
sole  will  often  produce  a  vigorous  flexor  contraction  in  the  irritated  leg,  and 
also  a  weaker  contraction  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  leg. 

Of  special  practical  importance  is  an  accurate  ohservation  of  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  toes,  particularly  of  the  great  toe.  These  reflexes  are  best 
tested  by  firmly  grasping  the  foot  to  be  examined  in  the  left  hand,  and  then 
with  either  a  pin  or  the  handle  of  the  percussion  hammer  making  light  and 
strong  strokes  along  the  sole  of  the  foot  over  the  ball  of  the  toe,  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot,  and  other  places.  In  healthy  people  the  reflex  movement  of  the 
toes  almost  invariably  occurs  as  a  plantar  flexion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  a  dorsal  extension  of  the  toes  and  particu- 
larly of  the  great  toe  occurs  (Babinski's  toe  reflex).  This  reflex  dorsal  ex- 
tension of  the  great  toe  indicates,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  organic 
disease  of  the  motor  pyramidal  tract,  and  we  shall  therefore  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  phenomenon  later  on.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  newly  born  infants  with  still  undeveloped  pyramidal  tracts,  the  cutaneous 
reflex  of  the  great  toe  also  occurs  as  a  dorsal  extension. 

[Oppenheim  has  shown  that  a  similar  dorsal  extension  of  the  great  toe 
may  be  produced  by  drawing  some  blunt  instrument,  such  as  the  handle  of 
a  percussion  hammer,  downward  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  exerting 
moderate  pressure  while  so  doing.  This  reflex  is  of  equal  value  and  of  the 
same  significance  as  the  Babinski  reflex,  and  is  sometimes  obtained  when 
the  Babinski  reflex  cannot  be  elicited.  In  both  these  reflexes  the  great  toe  is 
extended  slowly,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  quick  extension  of  the 
toe  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  semivoluntarily  from  the  irritation.  We 
seldom  fail  to  obtain  some  form  of  plantar  reflex,  which  is  alike  on  the  two 
sides,  but  sometimes,  instead  of  the  normal  flexion  of  the  toes,  there  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris  (Brissaud's  reflex)  which  may  be  over- 
looked. Occasionally  there  is  a  spreading  of  the  toes,  like  a  fan,  which  is  of 
no  special  significance. — K.] 

We  must  also  mention  two  special  forms  of  cutaneous  reflex  which  are 
often  examined  on  account  of  their  diagnostic  importance:  the  abdominal 
reflex  and  the  cremaster  reflex.  The  abdominal  reflex  is  best  excited  by  strok- 
ing the  abdominal  wall  rapidly  and  lightly  with  the  handle  of  a  percussion 
hammer  or  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  If  we  stroke  from  without  inward 
on  the  linea  alba,  we  can  distinguish,  according  to  the  level  of  the  irritation, 
an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  abdominal  reflex.  On  stroking  from  above  down- 
ward, these  contractions  unite.  In  health  the  abdominal  reflex  is  only  very 
rarely  absent,  chiefly  in  persons  with  a  very  lax  abdominal  wall  and  in  the 
corpulent.  In  cerebral  hemiplegia  the  absence  of  the  reflex  on  the  paralyzed 
side  is  an  important  sign.  In  spinal  diseases  the  reflex  may  be  absent  on  one 
or  both  sides,  which  should  lead  us  to  boar  in  mind  that  the  centripetal  por- 
tion of  the  reflex  arc  of  the  lower  and  middle  abdominal  reflex  enters  the 
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spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  intercostal 
nerves,  and  of  the  upper  abdominal  [epigastric]  reflex  through  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  ninth  intercostal  nerve  (Dinkier).  The  creniaster  reflex  is  a 
reflex  ascent  of  the  testicle  when  the  inner  side  of  tlie  thigh  is  forcibly  stroked 
or  when  sudden  deep  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  hand  a  hand's  breadth  above 
the  internal  condyle.  This  reflex  is  almost  always  present  in  healthy  boys  and 
men,  although  in  varying  strength.  The  clinical  significance  of  the  cremEister 
reflex  is  similar  to  that  of  the  abdominal  reflex.  'IMio  reflex  arc  of  the  cre- 
master  reflex  is  at  the  level  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  But  this 
reflex  may  also  be  elicited  over  greater  cutaneous  areas  (as  far  as  the  lower 
leg).  In  these  and  other  reflexes  we  are  therefore  able  in  every  case  to  deter- 
mine the  area  of  the  reflex  zone.  We  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  the  cre- 
master  reflex  with  the  contraction  of  the  dartos,  which  can  also  be  elicited 
by  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  or  of  the  anal  region  (so-called 
scrotal  reflex).  Other  cutaneous  reflexes — the  gluteal,  the  mammillary,  etc. 
• — have  at  present  no  special  practical  significance. 

Tendon  Reflexes. — Of  almost  greater  practical  importance  than  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  is  the  test  of  the  plienomena  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  "  tendon  reflexes/'  and  first  carefully  investigated  and  described 
by  Erb  and  AVestphal  in  the  year  1875.  "We  understand  by  tendon  reflex  those 
muscular  contractions  which  arise  from  the  brief  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
tendons  and  analogous  parts,  such  as  the  periosteum  and  fascia?.  Westphal 
originally  held  that  these  contractions  were  the  result  of  direct  mechanical 
irritation,  but  later  accurate  clinical  and  experimental  work  has  sliown  that 
the  "  tendon  reflexes,"  as  Erb  had  maintained  from  the  beginning,  are  true 
reflex  phenomena,  starting  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
in  the  tendons,  periosteum,  etc.  The  tendon  reflex  of  most  practical  impor- 
tance is  the  patellar  reflex,  "knee  phenomenon''  (Westphal)  [or  ^'knee- 
jerk"  (Mitchell)] — that  is,  a  contraction  occurring  in  the  quadriceps  after 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  by  a  quick  blow  with  a  per- 
cussion hammer.  In  order  to  evoke  this  reflex  it  is  especially  necessary  for 
the  person  examined  to  avoid  all  active  muscular  tension  in  the  leg,  espe- 
cially in  the  extensor.  If  we  examine  patients  who  are  not  in  bed.  we  can 
test  the  patellar  reflex  by  making  the  patient,  while  sitting,  cross  the  leg  to 
be  tested  over  the  other,  and  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon  as  the  leg  hangs 
loose;  but  it  seems  to  us  more  convenient  to  direct  the  patient  to  extend  the 
leg  until  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  thigh  with  the  opening  of  the 
angle  below.  If  the  sole  be  set  fully  on  the  floor  the  extensor  cruris  is  made 
tense  in  this  position,  and  we  can  very  easily  and  plainly  excite  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  quadriceps  by  striking  the  ])atellar  tendon.  [It  is  often  better  to 
have  the  patient  sit  on  a  high  stool  with  the  legs  relaxed  and  the  feet  clear 
of  the  floor.  The  legs  sliould  be  bare,  without  any  constriction. —  K.J  When 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  it  is  best  to  i-aise  the  leg  to  be  tested  into  a  semiflexed  posi- 
tion by  putting  llie  left  liand  under  the  hollow  of  the  knee;  tlic  foot  remains 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  the  patient  should  avoid  any  active  muscular  tension. 
Or  we  have  the  patient  cross  the  leg  we  )\'ish  to  examine  ovei-  I  lie  oilier,  which 
should  cause  it  to  assume  a  relaxed  and  slightly  flexed  position.  In  all  doubt- 
ful cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  the  patellar  reflex  in  various  ways. 
If  the  patellar  reflex  be  weak  and  hard  to  detect,  we  should  try  the  proceeding 
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advised  by  Jendrassik,  wliich  consists  in  testing  the  reflex  while  the  patient 
grips  the  two  hands  together,  and  tries  witli  all  his  strength  to  pull  them 
apart.  By  this  or  any  other  vigorous  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities — e.  g.,  squeezing  the  left  hand  of  the  observer  firmly,  wliich  is 
also  a  good  method — the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  relaxed,  while  any  voluntary 
innervation  is  avoided,  and  thus  is  explained  the  increase  of  tiie  reflex,  which 
is  often  pronounced.  If  by  the  help  of  this  "  Jendrassik's  test,"  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  in  different  positions  of  the  patient  (sitting  and  lying 
down),  no  reflex  is  to  be  elicited,  we  may  regard  it  as  absent,  a  condition 
which  is  almost  always  of  pathological  significance,  since  complete  absence  of 
the  patellar  reflex  practically  never  occurs  in  health.  The  reflex  arc  in  the 
cord  for  the  patellar  reflex  is  found  in  the  second  lumbar  segment. 

The  second  important  tendon  reflex  to  be  provoked  in  the  lower  extremity 
is  the  Acliilles  tendon  reflex  [ankle  jerk].  If  we  give  to  the  foot  of  the 
person  examined  (who  should  lie  on  his  side  in  bed  with  slightl}^  flexed  knees, 
or  kneel  on  a  chair)  a  passive  position  of  slight  dorsal  extension,  so  that  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  a  little  tense,  and  then  strike  the  tendon  a  quick  blow,  a 
marked  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemius  follows.  Precisely  the  same  reflex 
is  usually  to  be  elicited  by  striking  the  plantar  fascia.  The  Achilles  tendon 
reflex  is  almost  as  constant  in  healthy  persons  as  the  patellar  reflex.  Its  reflex 
arc  in  the  cord  lies  at  the  level  of  the  third  to  the  fifth  sacral  segments.  Where 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  abnormally  increased,  however,  the  Achilles  tendon 
reflex  is  very  vigorous,  and  then  we  can  very  often  produce  it  in  the  following 
especially  characteristic  manner.  If  we  make  a  sudden,  short,  vigorous,  pas- 
sive dorsal  extension  of  the  foot,  the  tendo  Achillis  is  suddenly  made  tense, 
and  thus  is  irritated  mechanically.  As  a  result  of  this,  tliere  is  a  reflex  plantar 
flexion  of  the  foot.  If  now,  by  persistent  passive  dorsal  extension  of  the  foot, 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  again  made  tense,  there  follow  by  turns  new  plantar  and 
dorsal  movements  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  foot  is  thus  put  into  a  vigorous 
tremor.  This  symptom,  which  can  only  exceptionally  be  provoked  in  healthy 
persons,  is  termed  ankle  clonus  (foot  clonus),  or  "foot  phenomenon"  (West- 
plial).  Where  there  is  a  very  great  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  the  tremor 
is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  foot,  but  the  whole  leg  falls  into  a  vigorous 
clonus,  a  symptom  which  was  once  given  tlie  unsuitable  name  of  spinal  epi- 
lepsy, since  it  apparently  came  on  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  some  tension 
of  the  tendons.  We  can  also  obtain  the  patellar  reflex  in  the  form  of  a  clonus 
if  we  pull  the  patella  firmly  down  with  the  finger  and  force  it  downward  by 
a  sudden  blow  on  the  finger. 

Tlie  two  symptoms  described — the  patellar  reflex,  and  the  Achilles  tendon 
reflex  or  foot  phenomenon^are  practically  the  most  important,  and  are  the 
most  often  tested,  but  they  are  b}^  no  means  the  only  reflexes  in  the  lower 
extremity.  Besides  the  reflexes  from  the  special  tendons,  we  also  frequentl}^ 
obtain  muscular  contractions  by  striking  the  periosteum  and  the  fasciae,  which 
have  been  terjned  the  periosteal  and  fascia  reflexes.  Thus  a  contraction  in  the 
quadriceps  often  follows  a  blow  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  when  the 
reflex  excitability  is  increased.  "We  gan  designate  this  also  as  an  increase  of 
the  reflex  zone,  a  circumstance  which  almost  invariably  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  the  patellar  reflex.  We  also  see  contractions  frequently  in  the 
adductors  of  the  thigh  on  striking  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  con- 
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tractions  in  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  in  striking  the 
calves,  etc. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  are 
sometimes  quite  weak  or  entirely  absent,  but  where  the  irritability  is  abnor- 
mally increased  we  see  even  here  the  most  various  and  vigorous  reflexes.  The 
most  important  and  most  constant  are  the  periosteal  reflexes,  from  striking 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  As  a  rule,  in  our  observations,  we 
have  usually  obtained  a  contraction  in  the  supinator  longus  and  biceps  from 
a  blow  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  a  weaker  contraction  in  the  same  mus- 
cles from  the  head  of  the  ulna,  and  also,  very  frequently,  pronation  of  the 
forearm  and  flexion  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  deltoid  also  contracts 
not  infrequently  from  a  blow  on  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  Direct  tendon 
reflexes  in  the  biceps  and  triceps  on  striking  their  own  tendons  are  also 
almost  always  to  be  obtained.  [The  triceps  reflex  seems  the  most  constant 
of  all  the  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremity. — K.]  We  may  also  not  infre- 
quently obtain  a  contraction  in  the  biceps  by  a  blow  on  the  clavicle.  A  per- 
sistent clonus  in  the  hand  upon  passive  volar  flexion  sometimes  occurs,  but  it 
is  rare. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  cutaneous  and  tendon  re- 
flexes in  the  individual  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  given  later  in 
the  special  chapters,  where  we  shall  also  learn  the  present  theories  as  to  the 
course  of  the  reflex  tracts  and  the  influence  of  other  nerve  tracts  upon  them. 

[Muscular  Tonus. — Changes  in  the  muscular  tonus  are  often  of  consid- 
erable importance  (A.  Knapp).  If  the  extended  leg  be  flexed  upon  the 
trunk,  while  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  back,  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  raised 
beyond  the  vertical  position.  If  the  leg  be  now  flexed  at  the  knee,  the  thigh 
can  be  flexed  still  more,  showing  that  the  obstacle  is  in  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  and  not  in  the  joint  itself.  The  tonus  may  be  tested  in  this  way,  and 
also  by  making  various  passive  movements  of  the  limbs.  It  is  an  involuntary 
reflex  contraction  of  antagonists  from  the  sensory  irritation  of  passive  motion. 
A  diminished  muscular  tonus  (hypotonia,  atony)  is  usually  found  in  condi- 
tions attended  with  diminution  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  an  increased  tonus 
(hypertonia)  in  conditions  attended  with  exaggerated  tendon  reflexes.  This 
is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  hypertonia  is  not  found  in  cases  of  neurasthenia, 
where  the  reflexes  are  often  much  increased.  Hypotonia  is  common  in  neu- 
ritis, tabes,  and  the  various  forms  of  muscular  atrophy,  in  some  cases  of 
cerebellar  disease,  rarely  in  hemiplegia,  after  a  convulsive  attack,  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria  and  chorea,  in  catatonic  states,  and  in  general  paralysis.  In  condi- 
tions of  hypertonia  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  extended  leg  nearly  to  the 
vertical  position,  and  there  is  a  general  resistance  and  rigidity  of  the  affected 
limb  on  passive  motion.  Hypertonia  is  one  of  the  early  signs  of  disturbance 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  of  all  spastic  conditions.  In  meningitis,  if  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  flex  the  extended  leg  on  the  trunk,  the  procedure  is  painful 
and  tlie  lower  leg  is  promptly  flexed  by  a  reflex  contraction  (Kernig's  sign). 
This  is  not  a  true  hypertonia,  but  a  reflex  contraction  due  to  the  pain  caused 
by  stretcliing  ilie  nerves. ^K.] 

Mechanical  Muscular  Irritability  and  Paradoxical  Contraction.—  '  Direct 
mechanical  irritahility  of  the  muscles"  is  sliown  by  the  occurrence  of  ener- 
getic brief  contractions  of  single  nmscular  bundles  or  of  the  whole  muscle 
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from  a  direct  blow  on  tlie  belly  of  the  muscle  with  a  percussion  hammer.  In 
such  cases,  however,  we  are  dealing,  in  my  oi)inion,  not  with  a  direct  mus- 
cular irritation,  but  with  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  enter 
the  nmscle,  since  the  nmsciilar  contractions  are  always  strongest  when  we 
strike  the  corresponding  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerves,  precisely  the  same 
as  faradic  irritation  of  the  muscle.  The  ensuing  muscular  contraction,  how- 
ever, may  sometimes  be  a  reflex,  evoked  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fascia 
stretched  over  the  muscle.  These  contractions  just  described  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  so-called  idiomuscular  conti'actions.  We  see  these  most 
plainly  if  we  give  a  vigorous  blow  with  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ht\nd  or  with  a 
percussion  hammer  to  the  belly  of  a  muscle,  such  as  the  biceps.  A  small 
transverse,  circumscribed  nmscular  swelling  forms  at  the  point  struck,  and 
gradually  disappears  again.  The  test  for  mechanical  muscular  irritability 
has  not  yet  attained  any  special  practical  importance. 

'^ Paradoxical  contraction"  is  the  name  which  Westphal  has  given  to  a 
symptom  seen  especially  in  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  rarely  also  in  the  flexors 
of  the,  leg  and  forearm.  It  is  when  tlie  foot,  after  being  put  in  passive  dorsal 
extension,  remains  in  this  position  even  after  the  expiration  of  a  considerable 
time  (several  minutes),  and  a  marked  prominence  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  is  usually  visible.  We  cannot  at  the  present  time  give  a  definite  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  which  so  far  has  been  observed,  but  on  the 
whole  only  rarely  marked,  in  various  spinal  and  cerebral  diseases,  multiple 
sclerosis,  paralysis  agitans,  etc. 

5.     GENERAL  REMARKS  UPON  THE  CHANGES  OF  ELECTRICAL 
EXCITABILITY  IN  THE  MOTOR  NERVES  AND  MUSCLES  ^ 

Electricity,  since  the  investigations  of  Duchenne,  Eemak,  Benedikt,  Moritz 
Meyer,  von  Ziemssen,  Brenner,  Erb,  and  others,  has  become  not  only  one  of 
the  most  prominent  therapeutic  aids  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
but  it  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  examination  of  nervous  patients, 
since  the  test  of  the  electrical  excitability  of  diseased  nerves  and  muscles 
gives  us  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  diagnosis  and 
prognosis. 

Every  complete  electrical  examination  must  be  made  with  both  currents — 
the  faradic  or  induction  current  (usually  the  secondary  current)  and  the  gal- 
vanic or  constant  current.  One  "  indifferent "  pole  is  usually  put  on  the 
sternum  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  other  "  testing  "  pole  on  the  nerve 
or  muscle  to  be  tested.  For  the  indifferent  pole  we  use  a  large  electrode 
aliout  12  cm.  long),  and  as  a  testing  pole  a  smaller  electrode,  the  best  being 
Erb's  "  normal  electrode,"  witli  a  surface  of  10  sq.  cm.  The  excitement  of 
the  muscle  from  the  nerve  is  called  indirect ;  the  excitement  from  placing 
the  electrode  on  the  muscle  itself  (where,  of  course,  the  excitement  of  the 
intramuscular  nerves  cannot  be  excluded)   is  called  direct.     Those  points  on 

'  In  regard  to  all  the  details  of  electrical  diagnosis  and  clectrb-thorapentics  we  would  refer  to 
Erb's  "Handhueh  der  Elektrotherapie."  Leii)sio,  Vogel,  18Sf>.  [Translated  by  De  Watteville. 
New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co..  1887.]  E.  Rcniak's  "Orundriiss  der  Elektrodiagnostik  und 
Elektrotherapie."  Vienna.  2d  ed.,  1909,  etc.  [Turner,  "  A  Manual  of  Practical  Medical  Electric- 
ity."    London,  1904.] 
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the  liunian  l)<>tl.V  where  I  he  diU'erent  nerves  and  museles  are  most  easily  aeees- 
sible  to  tlie  electrical  excitement  are  to  be  found  in  Figs.  I'^t)  to  13 i,  taken 
from  Erl)'s  handbook. 

In   faradie   examination   the   normal   condition   is   that   we   can   provoke 
marked  muscular  contractions  both  from  the  nerves  and  from  direct  excite- 
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ment  of  the  muscles  at  the  points  generally  accessible  to  excitement.  As  von 
Ziemssen  has  found,  the  points  at  which  the  muscle  can  most  easily  be  made 
to  contract  by  "  direct "  excitement  correspond  exactly  to  the  points  where 
the  motor  nerves  enter  the  muscle.  The  direct  faradie  muscular  excitation 
is,  therefore,  always  a  nerve  excitation.  In  order  to  determine  the  excital)ility 
quantitatively  we  measure  the  distance  between  the  two  coils  of  the  imhu- 
tion  apparatus  (coil  distance)  at  which  the  first  minimal  contraction  of  the 
muscle  occurs.  On  increasing  the  current,  the  minima!  contraction  grad- 
ually passes  into  a  vigorous  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Galvanic  examination  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  "  current  reverser,''  by 
which  the  current  at  any  desired  strength  can  be  rapidly  opened  and  closed 
and  the  testing  pole  can  be  made  either  the  negative  pole  (the  cathode  or 
zinc  pole)  or  the  positive  pole  (the  anode  or  copper  or  carbon  pole). 

The  nerves  and  muscles  are  excited  not  by  the  continuous  flow  of  the 
electrical  current,  but  only  by  its  vaviations  and  the  sudden  oiieuiug  and  clos- 
ing of  the  current. 
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By  the  help  of  this  "  ]>olar  inetliod  of  investigation"  (Brenner)  we  can 
easily  determine  the  law  of  contraction,  whicli  holds  equally  for  the  normal 
motor  nerves  and  for  the  nniscles. 

With  a  very  weak  current  no  noticeable  excitement  takes  place.  If  we 
gradually  increase  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  first  weak  contraction  of 
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the  muscle  occurs  at  the  closure  of  tlie  cathode — that  is,  when  the  current 
is  closed  so  that  the  cathode  is  made  the  testing  pole.  On  opening  the  cathode, 
or  on  closing  or  opening  the  anode,  nothing  follows.     If  we  increase  the 


strength  of  the  current  stil 


more,  the  cathodic  closure  contractions  become 
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stronger,  and  the  anodic  closure  and  anodic  opening  contractions  appear,  now 
the  one  being  earlier  and  stronger,  and  now  the  other.  Opening  of  tlie  cathode 
has  still  no  effect.  Only  with  a  very  strong  current,  in  which  tlic  cathodic 
closure  contractions  have  already  become  tetanic — that  is,  they  still  persist 
after  the  closure  of  the  current — can  we  provoke  weak  cathodic  opening  contrac- 
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tions.    Expressed  in  the  abbreviations  now  in  general  use  in  electrical  diagno- 
sis, the  law  of  contraction  for  normal  muscles  and  nerves  in  man  is  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Lowest  degree  with  weak  currents:  KaSz,  KaO — ,  AnS — ,  AnO — . 

2.  Middle  degree  with  stronger  currents:  KaSZ,  KaO — ,  AnSz,  AnOz. 

3.  Highest  degree  with  very  strong  currents:  KaSTe,  KaOz,  AnSZ,  AnOZ, 


'  Ka  signifies  cathode,  An  =  anode,  S  =  closure,  O  =  opening,  z  (Zuckung)  =  weak  contrac- 
tion, Z  =  stronger  contraction,  Te  =  tetanus.  Sometimes  the  increasing  .strength  of  the  con- 
tractions is  abbreviated  by  the  signs  Z,  Z'  and  Z".  [Many  English  and  American  writers  on 
electricity  use  letters  derived  from  the  English  names.  Thus,  C  stands  for  cathode,  closure,  and 
contraction.  A  and  O  have  the  same  meaning.  It  seems  to  me  clearer  and  conducive  to  greater 
harmony  to  retain  the  German  abbreviations,  which  are  simple  and  definite. — K.] 
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Tlic  variations  from  ilic  normal  state  seen  under  patliological  conditions 
consist  of  quantitative  and  also  of  (iualifali\c  clianjjes  in  the  law  of  contrac- 
tion. We  term  the  simple  increase  or  diminution  of  the  electrical  excitability 
in  nerves  or  muscles,  without  simultaneous  changes  in  the  quality  and  order 
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Fig.  132. 


of  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contractions,  quantitative  changes.  The  dis- 
covery of  increased  or  diminished  excitability  of  nerve  and  muscle  can  be 
made  most  easily  in  unilateral  diseases,  where  we  can  compare  the  strengths 
of  current  required  to  obtain  the  minimal  contraction  on  the  diseased  and 
healthy  sides  with  each  other.  This  is  now  determined  without  any  special 
difficulty,  since  the  general  introduction  of  the  absolute,  galvanometer.  With 
the  galvanometer  thrown  out  of  circuit  we  find  witli  how  many  cells  or  at 
what  position  of  the  rheostat  the  first  distinct  cathodic  closure  contraction 
(KaSZ)  occurs.  Then  the  galvanometer  is  put  into  tlie  circuit  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  milliamperes  is  read  ofi^  directly.  By  extensive 
investigations  on  healthy  persons  Stintzing  has  found  certain  limits  within 
which  the  normal  excitability  of  the  different  nerves  varies.  Deviations  from 
these  figures  above  or  below  normal  accordingly  permit  us  to  recognize  an 
increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  galvanic  excitability.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Stintzing  uses  a  small  "  normal  electrode  "  with  a  surface  of  3 
sq.  cm.  Some  of  the  most  important  averages  found  by  Stintzing  are  show^n 
in  the  following  table: 
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Facial  nerve    1.0  to  2.5  milliamperes. 

Accessory  nerve    0.1  to  0.4  " 

Ulnar   nerve    0.3  to  0.9  " 

Median  nerve    0.3  to  1.5  " 

Eadial    nerve    O.D  to  2.7  " 

Crural   nerve   0.4  to  1.7  " 

Peroneal  nerve    0.2  to  2.0  " 

Tibial   nerve    0.4  to  2.0  " 
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An  accurate  measurement  of  the  absolute  strength  of  the  faradic  current 
is  possible,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  but  little  introduced  into  practice.     We  usu- 
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Fig.  133. 


ally  content  ourselves,  as  vre  have  said,  with  the  statement  of  tlie  coil  dis- 
tance at  which  the  first  perceptible  contraction  occurs.  Stintziug  found  as 
an  average  position  for  tlie  frontal  nerve,  128.5  mm.;  I'or  the  accessory  nerve, 
137  mm.;  for  the  radial  nerve,  105  mm.;  for  the  median  nerve,  122.5  mm.; 
for  the  ulnar  nerve,  130  mm.;  for  the  crural  nerve,  111.5  mm.;  for  tlio 
67 
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peroneal  nerve,  115  mm.;  and  for  the  tibial  nerve,  107.5  mm.  We  must 
refer  to  the  special  works  for  further  details. 

Changes  in  the  quantitative  electrical  excitability  are  not  uncommon  in 
pathological  conditions,  but  they  have  no  very  great  practical  diagnostic  sig- 
nificance. A  pathological  increase  of  electrical  excitability  is  seen  especially 
in  tetany,  a  diminution  in  many  cases  of  neuritis,  and  sometimes  also  in 
myelitis,  pressure  paralyses,  etc.  The  apparent  diminution  of  excitability 
is  often  due  only  to  increased  resistance  (dry,  thick  skin,  thick  layer  of  fat, 
etc. ) . 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  the  simple  quantitative  changes  of 
electrical  excitability  are  those  not  merely  quantitative  but  also  qualitative 
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deviations  from  the  normal  law  of  contraction,  which  were  first  discovered  in 
certain  forms  of  paralysis  by  Baierlacher  in  1859,  and  were  soon  generally 
confirmed.  Erb  was  the  first  to  study  them  more  accurately,  and  has  given 
them  the  name  of  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration,"  because  they  are  closely 
connected  with  the  progress  of  certain  anatomical  changes  in  the  paralyzed 
muscles  and  nerves. 

In  order  to  make  the  relations  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  clear,  let  us 
select  as  an  example  any  fresh  peripheral  paralysis  and  follow  the  changes 
in  excitability  to  the  two  currents  in  the  nerves  and  muscles.  In  a  short  time 
(two  or  three  days)   after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  a  gradually  increasing 
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decline  in  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  in  tlie  nerve  Ijegins.  After 
one  or  two  weeks  tlie  exeital)ility  is  coni])lotely  lost,  so  that  from  the  nerve 
we  can  no  longer  provoke  any  trace  of  imiscuhir  contraction  with  the  strongest 
faradic  or  constant  current.  During  this  time  tlie  excitability  of  the  paral- 
yzed muscles  to  tlie  faradic  current  has  also  rapidly  diminished,  and  finall}^ 
has  wholly  disappeared.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  galvanic  excitement 
of  the  muscles.  Here  we  find  at  first  a  slight  diminution,  which  in  tlie  second 
week  passes  to  a  decided  increase  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability.  We 
now  obtain  marked  muscular  contractions  with  relatively  very  weak  currents. 
Besides  that,  two  other  very  important  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted :  1.  The 
muscular  contractions  are  first  of  all  not  short  and  liglitning-like,  as  under 
normal  conditions,  but  they  seem  quite  sluggish,  protracted,  "  worm-like,"  and 
often  persist  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  closure  of  the  current.  2.  The 
muscular  contractions  occur  not  only  chiefly  at  cathodic  closure  (KaS),  as 
under  normal  conditions,  but  the  anodic  closure  contractions  (AnSZ)  are 
as  strong  as  the  cathodic  closure  contractions  (KaSZ),  or  even  plainly  ex- 
ceed them.  With  stronger  currents  anodic  closure  tetanus  (AnSTe)  is 
readily  obtained.  The  cathodic  opening  contraction  (KaOZ)  is  also  fre- 
quently stronger.  3.  It  may  finally  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mechanical 
irritability  of  the  muscles  in  such  cases  is  usually  increased,  and  the  muscles 
when  struck  also  show  a  slow,  worm-like  contraction. 

This  second  degree  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  lasts  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  If  the  paralysis  be  severe  and  long  continued,  or  incurable,  at 
the  end  of  this  period  comes  a  decline  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability. 
The  contractions  become  weaker,  the  strength  of  current  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  greater,  and,  finally,  in  incurable  cases,  even  with  the  strongest 
currents,  we  can  obtain  only  a  little  slow  anodic  closure  contraction  (AnSZ), 
or  none  at  all.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  milder,  curable  cases.  In 
these  the  passage  to  the  normal  condition  gradually  follows  either  the  in- 
crease of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability,  or,  in  more  protracted  cases,  its 
secondary  decline.  The  contractions  become  more  vigorous  and  shorter,  the 
cathodic  closure  contraction  (KaSZ)  again  predominates,  the  faradic  mus- 
culiar  excitability  and  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerves 
finally  return,  and  with  them  the  old  normal  conditions  are  restored.  A  fact 
to  be  observed  in  these  cases  is  of  great  interest — namely,  that  the  voluntary 
motion  in  such  cases  often  returns  decidedly  earlier  than  the  electrical  ex- 
citability of  the  peripheral  nerves.  We  see,  then,  that  a  diseased  nerve  may 
be  capable  of  conducting  excitations  coming  from  the  brain,  while  the  taking 
up  of  excitation,  its  direct  excitability,  is  still  completely  lost.  In  sucli  cases 
we  can  ol)tain  a  muscular  contraction  by  electrical  excitation  of  the  nerve 
above  the  point  of  lesion. 

Besides  the  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  just  described,  there  is  also 
a  so-called  partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  "  intermediate  forui  of  reaction  of 
degeneration,"  which  is  not  infrequent  in  milder  cases.  Tliis  may  show  itself 
in  several  forms,  but  it  is  chiefly  when  the  diminution  of  the  faradic  and  gal- 
vanic excitability  in  the  nerves  and  the  diminution  of  faradic  excitability  in 
the  muscles  is  only  of  a  slight  degree,  while  tlie  characteristic  changes  in  the 
direct  galvanic  excitement  of  the  muscles — ready  appearance  of  anodic  closure 
contractions  (AnSZ),  and  especially  the  noticeably  slow  character  of  the  en- 
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suing  muscular  contractions — arc  fully  developed.  In  general  the  slow  mus- 
cular contraction  on  direct  galvanic  irritation  of  the  muscles  is  practically 
the  most  important  symptom  of  reaction  of  degeneration.  We  sometimes  see 
the  occurrence  of  slow  contractions  on  faradic  excitement  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles ("  faradic  reaction  of  degeneration  "),  and  in  some  cases  we  even  see  slow 
muscular  contractions  on  indirect  galvanic  irritation  of  the  nerve  (partial 
reaction  of  degeneration  with  indirect  slowness  of  contraction).  In  tlie  course 
of  atrophic  paralyses  we  often  see  that  the  different  varieties  of  reaction  of 
degeneration  pass  into  one  another  as  the  process  advances  or  improves 
(Stintzing). 

Anatomical  Changes  of  the  Nerves  and  Muscles  in  the  Reaction  of  Degen- 
eration; its  Significance  in  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  great  diagnostic 
importance  of  the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  rests  on  the  fact  that  it 
indicates  to  us  directly  the  existence  of  an  anatomical  degeneration  in  the 
peripheral  motor  nerves.  Only  when  the  peripheral  motor  nerve  has  actually 
become  degenerated  does  it  lose  its  electrical  (galvanic  and  faradic)  excita- 
bility, and  the  corresponding  muscle,  all  the  nerves  of  which  have  become  de- 
generated, can  no  longer  be  made  to  contract  witli  the  faradic,  but  only  with 
the  galvanic,  current.  This  latter  fact  in  all  probability  depends  upon  the 
circumstance  that  faradic  "muscle  stimulation,"  after  all,  is  produced  only 
by  stimulation  of  the  intramuscular  nerve  branches.  A  muscle  deprived  en- 
tirely of  its  nerves  cannot  be  excited  by  the  faradic  current.  The  muscular 
tissue  itself  reacts  only  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  exclusive  galvanic  muscle 
stimulation  is  characterized  by  slow  contractions  and  the  preponderance  of 
anodic  closure  contractions  (AnSZ),  differing  in  these  particulars  from  the 
galvanic  stimulation  of  the  normal  muscle  not  deprived  of  its  nerves,  in 
which  the  stimulation  always  affects  the  intramuscular  nerve  branches 
as  well. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  can  occur 
only  in  paralyses  which  are  produced  by  a  disease  of  the  peripheral  motor 
nerve,  i.e.,  in  the  so-called  "atrophic  palsies"  {vide  supra).  The  primary 
site  of  the  degeneration  may  be  located,  then,  either  in  the  peripheral  pro- 
longation of  the  spinal-motor  ganglion  cell  ("peripheral  paralysis"),  or  in 
the  spinal-motor  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  itself  ("  atrophic  spinal 
paralysis  "). 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  peripheral  paralysis,  such  as  a  traumatic  lesion  of 
a  nerve  trunk,  the  portion  of  the  nerve  peripheral  to  the  point  of  lesion  is 
separated  from  its  cell  of  origin  in  the  cord,  and  begins  to  undergo  secondary 
degeneration.  The  first  anatomical  sign  of  the  degeneration  is  a  breaking 
down  of  the  medullary  sheath,  at  first  into  large  and  gradually  into  smaller 
flakes  and  drops.  The  axis  cylinder  is  also  soon  destroyed,  so  that  the  sheath 
of  Schwann  finally  incloses  only  approximately  homogeneous  fluid  contents, 
which  are  in  great  part  rapidly  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  nuclei  in  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  this  increase,  when  the 
process  is  long  continued,  leads  to  a  decided  increase  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  nerve.  We  can  readily  understand  that  such  a  completely 
destroyed  nerve  can  be  excited  neither  by  the  faradic  nor  by  the  galvanic 
current.  • 

In  the  muscle  also,  the  nerve  of  which  is  degenerated,  marked  atrophic 
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changes  soon  appear,  which,  contrary  to  the  nerve  degeneration,  are  readily 
apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  and  have  given  rise  therefore  to  the  designation  of 
"  atrophic  paralysis."  The  cause  of  the  secondary  atrophy  of  the  musclo 
was  formerly  looked  for  in  the  loss  of  a  particular  "  trophic  "  influence  which 
the  peripheral  motor  neuron  was  believed  to  exercise  over  the  nmscle  with 
which  it  was  closely  associated.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this 
"  trophic  influence  "  is  wholly  identical  with  the  functional  stimulation  of 
the  muscle  by  the  nerve,  and  that,  therefore,  the  complete  functional  inactivity 
of  the  muscle  (after  the  abolition  of  all  reflex  influences  and  the  loss  of  muscle 
tone)  is  the  real  cause  of  the  rapidly  appearing  muscular  atrophy.  Histolog- 
ically the  atrophy  of  the  muscle  appears  primarily  as  a  narrowing  of  the  in- 
dividual muscular  fibrillse.  The  cross  striations  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time,  or  even  altogether,  and  only  in  atrophies  of  very  long  standing  does  a 
granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibers  finally  develop.  Some 
muscular .  fibers  show  a  peculiar  yellow  homogeneous  consistency  which  is 
called  "  waxy  degeneration."  Fatty  or  marked  granular  degeneration  of 
the  fibers  occurs  only  in  the  later  stages.  The  motor  end-plates  of  the 
nerves  in  the  muscles  are  spared  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  and  they 
disappear  only  when  the  degeneration  of  the  muscles  has  reached  tlie  high- 
est degree. 

In  incurable  paralyses  the  processes  of  degeneration  just  described  gradually 
advance,  but,  in  the  cases  that  recover,  a  number  of  processes  of  regeneration 
begin  sooner  or  later.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  finer  details.  We  would 
mention  merel}^  that  "  regeneration "  in  all  probability  takes  place  princi- 
pally only  from  the  central  nerve  stump;  that  it  consists,  therefore,  essen- 
tially of  a  new  outgrowth  from  the  maimed  neurons.  The  old  nerve  sheaths 
of  the  cut-ofl^  or  degenerated  peripheral  portion  serve  as  conduction  tubes. 
The  axis  cylinders  grow  out  first,  and  then  new  medullary  sheaths  are  formed. 
To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  that  portion  of  the  peripheral  nerve  which  is  sep- 
arated from  the  ganglion  cell  takes  part  in  the  regeneration  is  not  as  yet  defi- 
nitely known.  The  end-plates  of  the  nerves  are  restored  very  early,  according 
to  Gessler,  even  before  the  nerve  fibers.  The  muscular  fibers  also  increase  in 
volume  at  the  same  time. 

Voluntary  motion  in  the  previously  paralyzed  muscle  returns  hand  in 
hand  with  the  process  of  regeneration.  It  appears,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, sooner  than  the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
because  it  can  take  place  as  soon  as  the  axis  cylinders  are  again  foi'med,  while 
the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  nerves  and  muscles  can  take  place  only 
after  the  restoration  of  the  medullary  sheaths.  We  usually  express  this  fact 
by  saying  that  the  reception  of  peripheral  irritations  depends  upon  the  per- 
sistence of  the  medullary  sheath.  The  destroyed  mcdulUiry  slieaths  perhaps 
form  a  sort  of  isolating  layer  about  the  axis  cylinders,  which  is  only  a  poor 
conductor  of  the  electrical  current.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  diseases  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  we  sometimes  find  reaction  of  degeneration  in  muscles  and 
nerves  which  have  lost  none  of  their  voluntary  motility.  In  such  cases  there 
is  probably  disease  of  the  medullary  sheaths  without  much  dogonorntion  (-if  the 
axis  cylinders. 

The  same  anatomical  changes  which  we  have  just  described  as  a  secondary 
degeneration  in  lesions  of  the  peripheral   motor  nerves  also  develop  if   the 
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primary  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord — that  is,  in  the  trophic  centers  themselves.  In  these  cases,  of 
course,  the  form  of  the  disease  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  it.  Pxith  in  tlie  different 
forms  of  inflammation  and  of  primary  atrophy,  and  also  in  new  growths, 
which  affect  the  anterior  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  a  secondary  degeneration, 
with  pronounced  reaction  of  degenei-ation,  develops  from  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  cord  to  the  ends  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and 
even  to  the  corresponding  muscles.  We  shall  also  learn  lo  recognize  a  number 
of  primary  degenerations  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  such  as  primary  neuritis, 
diphtheritic  and  to.xic  paralyses,  etc.  In  such  case.^  we  find  almost  precisely 
the  same  anatomical  changes  as  in  secondary  degenerations,  and,  in  con- 
se(|uence  ot"  these  changes,  there  is  also  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration 
in  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  In  all  cerehral  paralyses,  however, 
and  in  those  spinal  parah'ses  where  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  situated 
above  the  part  of  the  anterior  gray  cornua  concerned,  the  degeneration  of 
the  peripheral  nerves,  and  also  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  are  entirely 
wanting. 

In  regard  to  prognosis,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  teaches  us  that  anatom- 
ical changes  have  taken  place  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  from  which,  under 
some  circumstances  (that  is,  if  the  ganglion-cell  bodies  are  still  preserved),  a 
restoration  is  still  very  possible,  but  at  all  events  it  can  take  jilaee  only  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  at  least  two  or  three  months.  We  shall  soon 
learn  to  recognize  a  number  of  mild  peripheral  paralyses  in  which  there  is 
generall}^  no  reaction  of  degeneration.  From  the  absence  of  reaction  of  de- 
generation we  can  then  draw  the  conclusion,  with  certainty,  that  no  coarse 
anatomical  changes  are  present  in  the  nerve,  and  that  we  may  expect  a  much 
more  rapid  recovery  from  the  trouble,  perhaps  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  above  mentioned,  is  also  an  important  symp- 
tom in  regard  to  prognosis.  It  shows  probably  that  slight  changes  have  oc- 
curred only  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  muscle  nerves,  while  the  larger 
nerve  trunks  have  remained  approximately  normal.  The  latter  have  therefore 
retained  their  electrical  excitability,  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves 
have  lost  it.  The  partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  therefore,  always  permits 
a  more  favorable  prognosis  in  regard  to  time  than  the  complete  reaction  of 
degeneration. 

6.     TABLE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  VOLUNTARY  MOTION 
AND  THE  MUSCLES  AND  NERVES  CONCERNED  THEREIN 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  in 
complicated  paralytic  conditions  (hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  muscular  atrophy, 
etc.),  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  test  all  the  muscle  groups  in  order.  The 
performance  of  these  tests  and  their  diagnostic  value  and  significance  will  l)e 
materially  aided  by  the  use  of  the  following  table,  arranged  according  to  move- 
ments. 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  our  knowledge  concerning  the  nuclear 
origin  of  the  different  spinal  nerves,  in  many  instances,  is  still  uncertain,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  different  nuclei  are  generally  distributed  over  several  seg- 
ments of  the  cord  and  merge  into  one  another. 
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I.    MUSCLES    OF   THE  HEAD   AND    TRUNK 

1.  Facial  Muscles  and  Muscles  of  Mastication 

1.  Wrinkling  the  forehead  transversely   (Mm.  frontalis  et  occipitalis,  N. 
facialis). 

2.  Wrinkling  the  forehead  longitudinally    (M.  cornigator  supercilii,   N. 
facialis ) . 

3.  Closing  the  eyes  (M.  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  IST.  facialis). 

4.  Dilating  the  nostrils   (M.  compressor  nasi  et  M.  levator  alae  nasi,  N. 
facialis). 

5.  Drawing  the  mouth  outward  and  upward  (j\Im.  levator  labii  superioris, 
zygomatici,  risorius,  N.  facialis). 

6.  Drawing  the  mouth  downward   (M.  depressor  anguli  oris  et  labii  su- 
perioris, N".  facialis). 

7.  Eaising  the  lower  lip  (M.  levator  menti,  N.  facialis). 

8.  Protruding  the  lips  and  whistling  (M.  orbicularis  oris,  N.  facialis). 

9.  Chewing  (Mm.  masseter  et  temporalis,  motor  branch  of  N.  trigeminus). 
10.  Lateral  and  forward  movements  of  the  lower  jaw    (Mm.  pterygoidei 

externi  et  interni,  N.  trigeminus). 

^  2.  Ocular  Muscles 

1.  Raising  the  upper  lid    (M.  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  N.  oculomo- 
torius ) . 

2.  Looking  upward  and  inward  (M.  rectus  superior)  and  upward  and  out- 
ward (M.  obliquus  inferior,  N.  oculomotorius). 

3.  Looking  inward  (M.  rectus  internus,  N"!  oculomotorius). 

4.  Looking  outward   (M.  rectus  exteruus,  N.  abducens). 

5.  Looking    downward    and    inward    (M.    rectus    inferior,    N.    oculomo- 
torius). 

6.  Looking  downward  and  outward  (M.  ol)liquus  superior,  N.  trochlearis). 

7.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  (M.  sphincter  iridis,  N.  oculomotorius). 

8.  Accommodation   (M.  ciliaris,  X.  oculomotorius). 

3.  Tongue.     Soft  Palate.     Pharynx.     Larynx 

1.  Tongue  movements  (IST.  hypoglossus). 

2.  Soft  palate  (N.  vago-accessorius). 

3.  Swallowing  (N.  vago-accessorius). 

4.  Epiglottis    (Mm.   thyreo-epiglotticus  et  ary-epigk)tticus,    N.    laiyngeus 
superior). 

5.  Vocal  cords  (N.  recurrens). 

4.  Head  and  TrunJc 

1.  Flexion  of  iho  head  and  cervical  vortcl)ra>  forward  (:\[in.  rocii  capitis 
antici,  longus  colli  rectus,  N.  cervicalcs  1  to  3),  ^L  stcrno-cleido-mastoideus 
(N.  accessorius). 

2.  Movement  of  the  head  and  cervical  vertebra^  backward    {Urn.  splonius 
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capitis  et  colli,  biventer  complexus,  recti  capitis  postici,  spinalis  et  semispinalis 
cervicis,  N.  cervicalos  1  to  4). 

3.  Turning  the  head  (M.  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  N.  accessorius,  M. 
obliqims  capitis  inferior  et  obliquus  colli). 

4.  Lateral  flexion  of  the  head  (Mm.  recti  capitis  laterales,  M.  spinalis 
cervicis). 

5.  Extension  of  the  vertebral  column  (Mm.  sacro-lumbalis  et  longissimus 
dorsi,  M.  spinalis  dorsi). 

6.  Flexion  of  the  vertebral  column  forward  and  raising  Ihe  trunk  from  a 
recumbent  position  (abdominal  muscles).  Eecti  abdominis  from  8  D.  N. ; 
also  obliqui  abdominis. 

7.  Torsion  of  the  vertebral  column  (M.  semispinalis  dorsi). 

8.  Lateral  flexion  of  the  vertebral  column  (M.  quadratus  lumborum,  in- 
nervated from  the  crural  plexus,  Mm.  intertransversarii). 

9.  Diaphragm  (N.  phrenicus  from  N.  cervicales  4  and  possibly  also  5). 


II.  SHOULDER  BLADE  AND  UPPER  EXTREMITY 

1.  Movements  of  the  Shoulder  Blade 

1.  Raising  the  shoulder  blade  (M.  trapezius,  N.  accessorius,  M.  levator 
anguli  scapula,  1  to  3  C.  N.^).  ^ 

2.  Drawing  the  shoulder  blade  toward  the  median  line  (Mm.  rhomboidei, 
Nn.  thoracici  posteriores  from  4  and  5  C.  N".). 

3.  Fixation  and  rotation  of  the  shoulder  blade  in  raising  the  upper  arm 
to  a  vertical  position  (M.  serratus  anticus  major,  N.  thoracicus  major,  prin- 
cipally from  5  C.  N.). 

2.  Movements  at  the  Shoulder 

1.  Raising  the  arm  forward  and  outward  (M.  deltoideus,  N.  axillaris  ^ 
[circumflex]  from  5  and  6  C.  N.). 

2.  Adduction  and  drawing  downward  (Mm.  pectorales  major  et  minor, 
N.  thoracici  anteriores  from  5  and  6  C.  N.,  M.  latissimus  dorsi,  N.  subscapu- 
laris  longus  from  5  and  6  C.  N.). 

3.  Outward  rotation  (Mm.  supraspinalis,  infraspinalis,  teres  minor,  N. 
suprascapularis  from  4  and  5  C.  N.). 

4.  Inward  rotation  (Mm.  subscapularis  et  teres  major,  N.  subscapularis 
from  5  and  6  C.  N.). 

3.  Movements  at  the  Elbow 

1.  Flexion  (Mm.  biceps  et  brachialis  anticus,  IST.  musculo-cutaneous;  5  and 
6  C.  N.,  M.  supinator  longus,  N.  radialis  [musculo-spiralisj  ;  G  and  7  C.  N.). 

2.  Extension  (M.  triceps,  N.  radialis,  6  and  7  C.  N.). 

3.  Supination  (M.  biceps,  N.  musculo-cutaneous,  M.  supinator  brevis,  N. 
radialis;  5  C.  N.). 

*  C.  N.  =  cervical  nerve,  L.  N.    =  lumbar  nerve,  S.  N.    =  sacral  nerve,  that  is,  the  several 
anterior  roots  arising  from  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  spinal  cord. 
'  [We  have  followed  Hcnle's  nomenclature  for  the  peripheral  nerves. — K.] 
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4.  Pronation  (Mm.  pronator  teres  et  pronator  quadratus,  N.  medianus; 
6  C.  N.). 

4.  Movements  at  the  Wrist 

1.  Dorsal  extension    (Mm.  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  et  brevis,  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris,  N".  radialis;  6  and  7  C.  N.). 

2.  Volar  flexion   (Flexor  carpi  radialis,  N.  medianus.     Flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris, N.  ulnaris;  7  and  8  C.  N.). 

3.  Eadial  flexion  (M.  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus). 

4.  Ulnar  flexion  (Mm.  flexor  et  extensor  carpi  ulnaris). 


5.  Movements  of  the  Second  and  Third  Fingers 

1.  Extension  of  the  proximal  phalanges  (Mm.  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, extensor  indicis,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  N.  radialis ;  6  and  particularly 

7  C.  N.). 

2.  Extension  of  the  distal  phalanges  [phalangines  and  phalangettes]  (M. 
interossei,  N.  ulnaris). 

3.  Flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanges  (Mm.  interpssei  et  lumbricales,  Nn. 
ulnaris  et  medianus;  7  and  particularly  8  C.  N.). 

4.  Flexion  of  the  distal  phalanges  (Mm.  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  et  pro- 
fundus, the  latter  for  the  third  phahmx  [phalangette],  N.  medianus;  7  and 
particularly  8  C.  N.). 

5.  Spreading  the  fingers,  abduction  (Mm.  interossei  externi  [dorsales], 
N.  ulnaris;  8  C.  N.). 

6.  Adduction  of  the  fingers  (Mm.  interossei  interni  [palmares],  N.  ul- 
naris). 

7.  Flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanx  and  abduction  of  the  little  finger 
(Mm.  flexor  brevis  et  abductor  digiti  minimi  in  the  hypothenar  eminence,  N. 
ulnaris). 

6.  Movements  of  the  Thumb 

1.  Extension  of  the  metacarpal  and  both  phalanges  (Mm.  extensor  pol- 
licis    brevis    et    longus,    the    latter    for    the    second    phalanx,    N.    radialis; 

8  C.   N".). 

2.  Abduction  of  the  metacarpus  (M.  abductor  pollicis  longus,  N.  radialis). 

3.  Adduction  of  the  metacarpus  (M.  adductor  et  caput  profundum  flexoris 
brevis,  N.  ulnaris). 

4.  Flexion  and  opposition  of  the  metacarpus,  flexion  of  the  first  phalanx 
with  simultaneous  extension  of  the  distal  phalanx  (Thenar  muscles:  Mm.  op- 
ponens,  abductor  brevis  et  caput  superficiale  flexoris  brevis,  N.  medianus;  8 
C.  N.). 

5.  Flexion  of  the  second  phalanx  (M.  flexor  pollicis  longus,  N.  medianus). 

7.  Movements  of  the  Little  Finger 

1.  Flexion  and  abduction  of  the  proximal  ])halanx  (muscles  of  the  hypo- 
thenar eminence;  8  C.  N.  and  particularly  1  D.  N.). 
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III.     LOWER   EXTREMITY 

1.  Movements  at  the  Hip 

1.  Flexion  (Mm.  ilio-psoas,  sartorius,  N.  cruralis,  "M.  tensor  vaginae 
femoris,  X.  gluta?us  superior ;  1  and  2  L.  N.). 

2.  Extension  (M.  glutaius  maximus,  X.  glutaeus  inferior  iroiu  the  sciatic 
ple.xus;  1  S.  N.). 

3.  Abduction  (M.  glutaeus  medius  et  minimus,  IST.  glutaeus  superior;  1 
S.  K). 

4.  Adduction  (Mm.  adductor  breviS;,  adductor  longus,  adductor  magnus, 
pectineus,  gracilis,  N.  obtiiratorius  from  lumbar  plexus;  3  and  3  \j.  X.)- 

5.  Outward  rotation  (Mm.  pyriformis,  obturator  internus,  gemelli,  (juad- 
ratus  femoris,  N.  iscliiadicus,  M.  obturator  externus,  N.  obturatorius  from 
luml)ar  plexus;  5  L.  N.). 

6.  Inward  rotation  (Mm.  glutaeus  medius  et  minimus,  N.  gluta}us  su- 
perior; 1  S.  N.). 

2.  Movements  at  the  Knee 

1.  Extension  (M.  extensor  cruris  quadriceps,  N.  cruralis;  3  and  par- 
ticularly 4  L.  N.). 

2.  Flexion  (Mm.  biceps,  semimembranosus  et  semitendinosus,  IST.  ischiadi- 
cus;  5  L.  N.  and  1  S.  N.). 

3.  Movements  at  the  AnHe  and  of  the  Toes 

1.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  (M.  tibialis  anticus,  X. 
peroncus;  4  and  5  L.  N.). 

2.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  (Mm.  peroneus  longus 
et  brevis,  N.  peroneus;  5  L.  N.  and  1  S.  iST.). 

3.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  (Mm.  gastrocnemius  et  soleus,  N.  tibialis; 
1  and  2  S.  X.). 

4.  Adduction  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  (M.  tibialis  posticus,  N. 
tibialis). 

5.  Abduction  of  the  foot  (M.  peroneus  brevis,  N.  peroneus). 

6.  Dorsal  extension  of  the  toes  (Mm.  extensor  digitorum  communis  et  ex- 
tensor hallucis  longus,  N".  peroneus;  4  and  5  L.  N.). 

7.  Plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  (Mm.  flexores  digitorum  et  hallucis  longi  et 
flexor  digitorum  brevis,  IST.  tibialis;  1  and  2  S.  N.). 


CHAPTER    II 
THE    DIFFERENT    FORMS    OF    PERIPHERAL    PARALYSIS 

1.     PARALYSIS    OF   THE    OCULAR    MUSCLES 

JEtiology. — Tlie  largest  ])arl  of  all  the  ocular  paralyses  arise  from  affec- 
tions which  involve  cither  the  peripheral  oculomotor  nerves  or  their  nuclei 
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in  the  brain  stem.  We  accordingly  make  a  distinction  between  periplieral 
and  nuclear  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles.  As  we  shall  take  up  the  latter 
more  fully  in  the  description  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  we  have  here  to 
mention  only  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  causes  of  the  peripheral 
ocular  paralyses.     These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Injuries  which  directly  affect  the  nerve  trunks  or  their  branches:  blows 
on  the  eye,  knife  stabs,  fractures  of  the  skull  involving  the  orljit  or  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  the  like. 

2.  Compression  of  the  nerves  from  morbid  processes  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Tumors  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  especially,  very  often  lead  to  ocular 
paralyses.  Periostitis  at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  in  the  orl)it  may  also  cause 
similar  symptoms,  and  so  may  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  their 
surroundings,  the  meninges  or  periosteum,  aneurisms  of  the  basihir  artery, 
acute  or  chronic  meningitis  in  its  different  forms,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  we 
usually  have  to  do  with  a  purely  mechanical  compression  of  the  affected  nerves 
by  the  morbid  new  growths  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  More  rarely  the 
pathological  process  directly  invades  the  nerves  themselves. 

3.  The  so-called  rheumatic  ocular  paralyses  are  quite  common.  These 
arise  after  some  decided  exposure  to  cold,  such  as  a  draught  from  an  open 
window,  and  depend,  as  is  supposed,  upon  an  acute  neuritis  of  the  affected 
nerve,  and  hence  correspond  completely  to  the  other  rheumatic  paralyses,  such 
as  rheumatic  facial  paralysis.  Among  the  "  rheumatic  paralyses  "  we  usually 
class  the  paralyses  which  apparently  come  on  spontaneously  and  completely 
recover,  for  which  no  other  special  cause  can  be  made  out. 

4.  The  ocular  paralyses  that  sometimes  arise  after  certain  acute  diseases 
are  also  of  a  peripheral  nature,  and  are  due  to  degenerative  neuritis  of  the 
affected  nerves.  They  are  most  frequent  as  a  result  of  diphtheria,  and  are 
very  much  more  rare  in  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  etc.  Of  chronic 
diseases,  diabetes  mellitus  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  ocular  paralyses,  es- 
pecially to  paralysis  of  accommodation.  The  ocular  paralyses  occurring  as  a 
symptom  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis  or  polioencephalitis  _niay  be  referred  to  a 
toxic  influence  that  is  recognized. 

5.  Finally,  we  often  see  ocular  paralyses  as  a  symptom  of  more  extensive 
nervous  disease,  especially  in  talies,  multiple  sclerosis,  etc.  The  details  of 
these  conditions  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  several  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Since  we  must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  ophthalmology  in 
regard  to  the  more  precise  symptomatology  and  the  more  special  methods  of 
ophthalmic  investigation,  we  will  here  give  only  a  brief  review  of  the  chief 
symptoms  of  ocular  paralyses  which  are  important  in  nervous  pathology. 

The  disturbance  in  the  mobility  of  one  eye  is  usually  first  noticed  by  the 
patient  himself  by  the  appearance  of  double  images — double  vision,  or  di- 
plopia. These  arise  because,  on  looking  to  one  side,  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed 
side  cannot  be  brought  into  the  corresponding  position  (stralrismus),  and 
consequently  the  retinal  images  no  longer  fall  upon  the  same  spots,  the  two 
images  are  no  longer  projected  outward  in  a  (■()rres])onding  fashion,  so  that 
two  different  images  are  therefore  produced  of  I  he  same  external  object.  In 
pathological  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  homologous  double  images  arise, 
in  pathological  divergence  crossed  images — llial  is.  in  Hie  first  case,  on  closing 
one  eye,  the  image  disappears  on  the  same  side,  in  the  second  case  it  disap- 
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pears  on  the  opposite  side.  By  alternately  fixing  the  gaze  on  one  or  the  other 
of  two  fingers  iield  in  line  with  each  other,  and  by  regarding  the  disappear- 
ance, on  closing  one  eye,  of  the  double  image  of  the  finger  not  fixed,  we  can 
easily  demonstrate  this  on  ourselves.  If,  then,  crossed  double  images  arise, 
for  example,  on  looking  to  the  right,  we  must  have  a  divergent  stral)ismus — 
that  is,  an  imperfect  function  of  the  left  internus;  but  if  there  are  homony- 
mous double  images,  there  must  be  a  convergent  strabismus,  and  conse- 
quently a  weakness  of  the  right  abducens.  It  makes  it  much  easier  to  test 
the  double  images  if  we  put  a  colored  glass  before  one  of  the  patient's  eyes. 
False  projections  of  the  visual  field  arise,  in  connection  with  the  double 
images  and  with  the  abnormal  strength  of  innervation  which  the  patient  has 
to  exert  for  his  ocular  muscles,  so  that  the  patient's  judgment  of  the  position 
of  external  objects  is  uncertain.  In  the  more  extensive  ocular  paralyses  this 
often  leads  to  a  pronounced  feeling  of  dizziness.  In  order  to  avoid  this  un- 
pleasantness many  patients  confine  themselves  to  monocular  vision,  close  the 
affected  eye,  or  put  their  heads  in  a  position  to  avoid  the  double  images. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  a  symptom  to  be  observed  in  almost  every 
ocular  paralysis — the  so-called  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye.  If, 
after  the  sound  eye  has  been  covered,  we  have  the  paretic  eye  fix  itself  upon 
a  point  which  it  cannot  reach  at  all,  or  which  it  can  reach  only  after  the  ut- 
most exertion,  we  see,  when  the  covering  hand  is  taken  away  from  the  sound 
eye,  that  the  latter  has  been  moved  much  too  far  in  the  corresponding  direc- 
tion. The  abnormal  exertions  of  innervation  with  the  affected  eye,  somewhat 
after  the  analogy  of  certain  associated  movements,  pass  over  to  the  associated 
muscle  of  the  healthy  side  and  cause  in  it  too  extensive  a  contraction. 

Physical  examination  gives  the  following  results,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  paralysis : 

On  complete  paralysis  of  one  oculomotor  nerve  (the  levator  palpebrse  su- 
perioris,  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal  recti,  the  inferior  oblique,  the 
sphincter  of  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  muscle)  the  first  thing  that  is  noticed, 
besides  the  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  eye,  is  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete drooping  of  the  upper  lid — ptosis.  If  the  patient  wishes  to  lift  the  upper 
lid  he  cannot  do  so  at  all  or  only  to  a  slight  degree.  If  he  tries  very  hard 
there  is  usually  an  evident  contraction  of  the  corresponding  frontalis  muscle. 
If  we  ask  the  patient  to  follow  with  his  eyes  the  motion  of  any  object,  such  as 
the  finger,  held  before  him,  while  he  keeps  his  head  still,  we  notice  at  once 
that  the  affected  eye  does  not  move  upward,  downward,  or  inward.  The  pupil 
is  dilated  (mydriasis)  and  no  longer  contracts  to  light.  Accommodation  is 
lost  and  distinct  vision  for  near  objects  is  impossible.  As  a  rule,  the  whole 
eye  seems  rather  prominent  (paralytic  exophthalmus),  because  the  backward 
traction  of  tlio  recti  is  very  largely  absent.  In  old  oculomotor  paralysis  there 
is  often  a  secondary  contracture  in  ilie  unparalyzed  external  rectus  (and 
superior  oblique),  by  which  the  eye  is  persistently  drawn  outward.  Partial 
oculomotor  paralyses  are  not  infrequent,  especially  isolated  ptosis,  also  paral- 
ysis limited  to  the  levator  palpebral  and  superior  rectus,  paralysis  of  the  in- 
ternal, inferior,  or  superior  rectus,  or,  finally,  isolated  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, and  they  may  usually  be  easily  recognized  from  wliat  has  been  said. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  is  characterized  by  the  inability  to  move  the 
external  rectus.     The  eye  can  no  longer  l)e  moved,  or  it  can  be  moved  only 
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imperfectly,  outward  beyond  tlie  median  line.  In  old  paralysis  the  eye  is 
drawn  inward  from  a  secondary  contracture  of  tlie  internal  rectus,  and  con- 
vergent strabismus  arises.  Paralysis  of  the  abducens  may  often  be  isolated, 
but  it  is  sometimes  bilateral,  or  combined  with  other  ocular  paralyses. 

Paralysis  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  the  superior  ol)li(jue  muscle,  is  not  per- 
fectly easy  to  recognize,  but  it  is  rarely  of  special  practical  importance.  The 
action  of  the  superior  oblique  coincides  mainly  with  that  of  the  inferior  rec- 
tus. If  the  trochlear  be  paralyzed  the  eye  turns  somewhat  inward  on  looking 
downward,  because  the  superior  oblique  acts  also  to  abduct  the  eyeball,  and 
therefore  acts  chiefly  on  looking  downward  and  outward.  The  paralysis  of 
the  trochlear  nerve  is  sometimes  made  manifest  by  the  failure  of  tlie  eye  to 
revolve,  which  rotation  normally  takes  place  on  looking  downward,  and  is 
due  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  This  latter  movement  takes  place  in  each 
eye  about  a  sagittal  axis,  in  such  a  way  that  the  left  eye  is  turned  from  the 
left  and  upward  to  the  left  and  downward,  and  the  right  eye  from  the  right 
and  upward  to  the  right  and  downward.  In  regard  to  diagnosis,  it  is  also 
characteristic  that  the  double  images  in  trochlear  paralysis  appear  only  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  especially  on  looking  downward.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  especially  manifest  in  going  up  or 
down  stairs,  because  in  such  cases  the  double  images  of  the  steps  are  dis- 
turbing. 

The  following  must  be  added  in  regard  to  the  separate  clinical  forms  of 
ocular  paralysis:  Rheumatic  ("neuritic")  ocular  paralysis  affects  the  abdu- 
cens most  frequently,  and  not  infrequently  the  oculomotor  or  one  of  its 
branches,  as  in  isolated  ptosis.  We  have  seen  a  rare  case  in  which  exposure 
to  severe  cold  had  been  followed  by  a  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  external 
muscles  of  the  right  eye,  with  complete  ptosis,  and  almost  absolute  immobility 
of  the  eye  in  all  directions.  The  rheumatic  ocular  paralyses  are  almost  al- 
ways acute  in  their  onset,  and  they  are  often  during  the  first  period  associated 
with  sensations  of  pain  about  the  eye  and  in  the  head.  Vomiting  (of  reflex" 
origin?)  is  also  not  rare  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  The  course  of 
most  cases  is  favorable,  since  they  usually  completely  recover  in  a  few  weeks, 
though  sometimes  not  for  months.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  may  remain 
stationary. 

The  diphtheritic  ocular  paralyses  usually  appear,  like  the  other  diph- 
theritic paralyses,  a  week  or  two  after  the  termination  of  the  disease.  They 
most  frequently  affect  the  muscles  of  accommodation,  so  tha't  the  patient 
complains  chiefly  of  indistinct  vision  for  near  objects;  but  we  sometimes  see 
paralyses  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  also,  the  abducens  or  the  inter- 
nal rectus.  The  prognosis  of  diphtheritic  paralyses  is  almost  invarial)ly 
favorable. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  here  the  so-called  "  recurrent  or  periodical  oculo- 
motor paralysis,"  to  which  Mobius  and  others  have  lately  called  attention,  and 
whose  nature  is  still  almost  wholly  inexplicable.  In  the  cases  of  this  sort 
repeated  paralyses  of  one  oculomotor  nerve,  often  associated  witli  headache 
and  vomiting,  just  as  in  migraine,  come  on  at  longer  or  sliorler  intervals  (in 
women  sometimes  at  the  menstrual  period)  in  llie  same  imlividual,  who  has 
often  had  them  since  childhood.  All  branches  of  the  oi'uloniotor  are  usually 
affected  alike,  but   sometimes   the   internal   ocular   muscles   are   spared.      lu 
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milder  cases  there  may  be  only  ptosis.  The  inflividual  attack  sometimes  lasts 
only  a  few  days,  but  often  some  weeks.  Tiie  attacks  usually  become  gradually 
more  severe  later  on.  The  nature  of  recurrent  oculomotor  paralysis  is  still 
quite  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  be  growing  more  probable  that  in  a  part  of 
the  cases  at  least  the  disease  is  closely  related  to  migraine  (q.v.),  and  forms 
in  a  measure  only  an  unusual  development  of  migraine — migraine  ophthdl- 
moplkjiiiue.  The  genuine  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  must,  of  course,  be 
distinguished  from  the  recurrent  oculomotor  paralysis  that  sometimes  occurs 
in  tabes,  cerebral  syphilis,  tumors  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  etc.  [The  rela- 
tion to  migraine  seems  very  doubtful.  There  is  rarely  complete  recovery 
between  the  attacks,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  attacks  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  duration  as  well  as  in  severity.  In  three  cases  which  have 
come  to  autopsy  lesions  have  been  found  affecting  the  nerve — tumors  or  in- 
flammatory thickening.  Some  of  the  cases  have  also  had  anaesthesia  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  during  the  attack. 
Besides  the  recurrent  oculomotor  paralysis  and  recurrent  facial  paralysis 
{vide  infra),  recurrent  trochlear,  and  abducens  paralyses  and  recurrent  paral- 
ysis of  several  cranial  nerves  at  once  have  been  reported. — K.] 

Nothing  generally  applicable  can  be  said  as  to  the  course  and  prognosis  of 
the  other  forms  of  ocular  paralyses,  since  in  them  everything  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  underlying  disease. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  fulfillment  of  any  possible  causal  indication 
we  must  remember  especially  that  ocular  paralysis  is  not  very  infrequently  of 
syphilitic  origin.  lodid  of  potassium  and  energetic  mercurial  inunction  may 
sometimes  give  very  good  results  in  such  cases.  Hence  these  remedies  must 
also  be  tried  in  doubtful  cases. 

Of  other  remedies  galvanic  treatment  gives  the  speediest  relief.  We  pass 
weak  currents  transversely  through  the  temples,  or,  what  is  usually  better,  we 
put  the  anode  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  apply  the  labile  cathode  to  the  closed 
eye,  especially  to  the  region  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Great 
caution,  weak  currents,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  great  variations  in  the  cur- 
rents are,  of  course,  necessary.  We  may  also  try  preparations  of  strychnin  in- 
ternally or  subcutaneously.  We  must  refer  to  special  treatises  with  regard 
to  a  correction  of  the  double  images  by  covering  the  affected  eye,  spectacles 
with  one  dark  or  ground  glass,  or  prismatic  spectacles,  or  in  regard  to  opera- 
tions, such  as  tenotomy,  that  are  sometimes  performed. 

2.     PARALYSIS  OF  THE  MOTOR  BRANCH  OF  THE  TRIGEMINUS 

(Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  Mastication) 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  masseters  and  temporals,  sup- 
plied by  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  is  a  rare  affection.  It  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  diseases  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  compress  the  motor 
branch  of  the  fifth.  We  shall  also  learn  later  on  to  recognize  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  as  a  rare  symptom  of  chronic  bulbar  affections. 

The  chief  symptom  of  motor  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  is  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  chewing.  In  unilateral  paralysis  the  patient  can  chew  only 
on  the  healthy  side ;  in  bilateral  paralysis  he  can  no  longer  chew^  at  all.  Paresis 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  readily  determined  by  the  lack  of  strength 
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in  resisting  the  attempt  to  draw  down  tlie  lower  jaw  or  by  the  patient's  in- 
ability to  make  a  deep  imprint  in  biting  a  bit  of  wood  (lead  pencil,  etc.).  In 
complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  the  lower  jaw  hangs  loosely 
down,  and  it  can  also  no  longer  be  moved  sideways,  from  the  coexisting  pa- 
ralysis of  the  pterygoids.  We  cannot  usually  detect  clinically  disturbances  in 
the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  trigeminus  (mylohyoid,  buccinator,  tensor 
palati,  and  tensor  tympani),  l)ut  there  are  often  sensory  disturbances  in  the 
distribution  of  the  trigeminus  at  the  same  time. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  depend  upon  the  primary  disease.  Local 
faradization  or  galvanization  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  to  be  tried. 

3.     FACIAL  PARALYSIS 

(^Mimetic  Facial  Paralysis.     Bell's  Palsy) 

.ffitiology. — Facial  paralysis  is  one  of  the  commonest  peripheral  paralyses, 
as  we  can  understand  from  the  superficial  position  of  the  nerve,  exposing  it 
to  external  injuries,  and  from  its  course  through  the  narrow  Fallopian  canal. 
We  consider  it  improbable  that  a  special  "neuropathic  family  predisposition  " 
plays  a  part  in  the  occurrence  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis,  as  Charcot's  school 
maintains.  The  most  important  causes  of  facial  paralysis  are:  (1)  Exposure 
to  cold,  draughts,  sleeping  by  an  open  window,  riding  in  the  cars  with  the 
window  open,  etc.  The  paralyses  arising  in  this  way  are  termed  "  rheumatic," 
and  we  also  include  in  this  class  those  peripheral  paralyses  which  are  ap- 
parently spontaneous — that  is,  those  without  any  marked  exposure  to  cold 
that  can  be  discovered.  In  all  these  cases  we  j^robably  have  to  do  with  a 
neuritis  of  the  nerve  trunk,  which  comes  on  in  a  way  as  yet  unknown  (infec- 
tious? toxic?).  [In  a  recent  autopsy  of  a  case  of  so-called  "rheumatic" 
facial  paralysis,  Minkowski  found  a  simple  degenerative  parenchymatous  neu- 
ritis, without  any  swelling  of  the  nerve  sheath  or  increase  of  connective  tis- 
sue.— K.]  (2)  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  and  especially  caries  [and  fracture] 
of  the  petrous  bone.  As  the  facial  passes  through  the  Fallopian  canal,  which 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  so  often  in  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  often  perhaps  in  purulent 
affections  of  the  middle  ear,  inflammation  may  invade  the  trunk  of  the  facial, 
.or. how  the  facial  may  be  compressed  by  inflammatory  exudations,  etc.  (3)  In 
rare  cases  a  pressure  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  arises  in  swelling  of  the 
parotid  gland  or  tumors  in  its  vicinity.  (4)  Diseases  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
or  brain,  tumors,  syphilitic  new  growths,  and  acute  or  chronic  inflammations, 
often  give  rise  to  the  development  of  a  facial  paralysis  by  invasion  of  the  trunk 
of  the  facial  or  compression  of  it.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  tumors  arising 
from  the  sheath  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  which,  in  addition  to  disturbances  of 
hearing,  also  very  soon  produce  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  which  lies  in 
close  proximity  to  it.  (5)  We  shall  have  to  speak  repeatedly  in  the  following 
sections  of  the  frequent  implication  of  the  facial  nerve  in  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  and  of  the  implication  of  the  facial  muscles  in  multiple  neuritis, 
in  juvenile  muscular  dystrophy,  and  oiher  diseases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  manifold  character  and  different  functions 
of  the  nerves  which  unite  in  the  trunk  of  the  facial  are  the  causes  of  the  quite 
large  array  of  symptoms  in  facial  paralysis.     Most  of  these  symptoms  are 
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iiKinifest  only  in  peripheral  facial  paralysis,  and  the  following  description, 
therefore,  refers  chiellv  to  this. 

The  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  of  expression  is  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  (see  Fig.  135).  The  paralyzed  half  of  the  face  is  lax  and  ex- 
pressionless, the  wrinkles  in  the  fore- 
head are  obliterated,  the  eye  is  ab- 
normally wide  open,  as  the  weight  of 
the  lower  eyelid  draws  it  down,  and 
the  eye  also  waters  (epipliora),  the 
nasolabial  fold  is  obliterated,  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  droops,  and  saliva 
frequently  flows  from  it.  The  paral- 
ysis becomes  still  more  marked  on 
any  movement  of  the  face,  on  wrin- 
kling the  forehead,  turning  up  the 
nose,  laughing,  talking,  whistling,  or 
inflating  the  cheeks.  The  eye  can 
be  only  partly  closed.  On  attempt- 
ing it,  the  upper  lid  sinks  down  from 
its  weight  (a  weakening  of  the  leva- 
tor palpebrae  superioris),  the  eye  is 
turned  upward  (so-called  Bell's  sign), 
so  that  the  pupil  is  covered,  but  quite 
a  wide  space  is  left  between  the  eye- 
lids (lagophthalmus).  This  defect- 
ive closure  of  the  lids  facilitates  the 
entrance  of  dust,  etc.,  into  the  eye, 
and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  conjunc- 
tivitis, or  even  to  severer  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Speech  is  rendered 
difficult  and  indistinct  from  defective  movements  of  the  lips,  and  masti- 
cation becomes  impaired  from  the  imperfect  movement  of  the  cheeks.  The 
patient  can  no  longer  whistle  because  he  can  no  longer  pucker  the  lips  suf- 
ficiently on  the  afl'ected  side.  If  he  tries  to  puff  out  the  cheeks  or  keep 
them  inflated,  we  notice  plainly  the  flaccidity  of  the  cheek  on  the  paralyzed 
side.  On  drawing  down  the  lower  lip  the  paralysis  of  the  platysma  myoides* 
is  sometimes  very  plainly  seen.  The  tongue  is  often  apparently  protruded  to 
one  side,  but  this  is  due  merely  to  the  distorted  position  of  the  mouth.  Very 
often,  however,  we  see,  when  the  mouth  is  open  and  the  tongue  is  at  rest,  that 
the  half  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  side  lies  deeper  than 
the  other  half,  a  condition  which  is  probably  connected  with  a  paralysis  of  the 
stylohyoid  and  digastric  muscles.  [In  rare  instances  both  nerves  are  affected, 
giving  rise  to  a  double  facial  paralysis. — K.] 

Isolated  earlier  reports,  in  which  the  writers  claimed  to  have  found  a 
■  paresis  of  the  soft  palate  (the  fibers  from  the  facial  are  said  to  pass  through 
the  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  thence  to 
the  soft  palate),  causing  the  soft  palate  to  droop  more  on  the  affected  side, 
and  to  be  raised  obliquely  toward  the  healthy  side  on  phonation,  are  due  to 
an  error.  According  to  more  recent  investigations,  the  soft  palate  is  in- 
nervated only  by  fibers  from  the  vagus-accessory  and  not  from  the  facial. 


Fig.  135. — Right  facial  paralj'sis  (after  Seelig- 
MiJLLER).  The  folds  are  smoothed  out  and 
in  part  entirely  absent  on  the  paralyzed  side, 
while  they  are  strongly  marked  on  the  left. 
The  mouth  and  nose  are  drawn  to  the  left. 
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Disturbances;  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue  have  been 
repeatedly  found  on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  tliey  usually  attain  only  a  slight 
degree.  They  are  explained  by  an  affection  of  the  fibers  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  which  run  for  some  distance  in  the  facial,  as  has  hvx'.n  described  on  page 
1!»1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  paralysis  many  patients  complaiii  of  subjective 
sensations  of  taste.  Later  on  the  blunting  of  taste  may  often  be  discovered  by 
careful  testing.  Tactile  sensibility  in  the  tongue  is  only  excej)tioriallv  dimin- 
ished (sensory  fibers  in  the  chorda?).  A  diminished  secretion  of  saliva  (lihcrs 
in  the  chorda),  on  the  paralyzed  side,  is  not  infrequently  seen;  exceptionally 
also  an  increase.  Disturbances  of  the  sweat  secretion  on  the  paralyzed  side 
occur  more  frequently,  especially  anhidrosis.  If  the  lesion  he  located  in  the 
region  of  the  geniculate  ganglion,  a  diminution  of  the  lachiyiiial  stn  rction  is 
always  found  (({.  Ivoster).  Dis- 
turbances of  hearing  are  frequent, 
due  either  to  some  complicating 
aural  trouble  (vide  supra)  or  to 
a  coexisting  affection  of  the  acous- 
tic nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  stape- 
dius muscle,  however,  sometimes 
seems  to  cause  symptoms,  includ- 
ing a  marked  sensitiveness  to  all 
loud  sounds,  and  even  an  abnor- 
mal acuteness  of  hearing,  espe- 
cially for  low  notes  ( hyperacusis, 
oxyokoia).  These  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  paralysis  of 
the  stapedius  its  antagonist,  the 
tensor  tym]iani,  causes  a  greater 
tension  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
[According  to  Hunt  the  facial 
nerve  is  a  mixed  nerve,  the  nerve 
of  Wrisberg  forming  its  sensory 
portion.   This  sends  sensory  fibers 

to  the  skin  just  in  front  of  the  ^ — -y 

ear  and  to  the  external  auditory  ^  / 

canal.       Lesions     involving     this  '/I  I         \^ 

portion    of    the     nerve     may    give      Fig.  136.-Schomatic  representation  of  the  trunk  of 

rise  to  antesthesia,  pain,  and 
herpetic  eruption  in  this  area. 
— 1\.  1  licilex  movements,  wink- 
ing, etc.,  are,  of  course,  lost  in 
complete  ])eri])lieral  facial  paral- 
ysis. The  special  reflexes,  whicb 
are  often  seen  in  ihe  later  stages 
of  facial  paralysis,  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on. 

By  testing  all  the  symptoms  described,  in   most  cases  we  can  decide  with 
accuracy   upon    the   place   where   the  break    in   conduction   in   the  facial   must 
occur.     Jf  we  examine  the  accompanying  i)lan  of  the  facial    (Fig.   \'M\),  de- 
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vi^od  by  Erh,  wo  can  easily  understand  the  followino^  chief  symptomatic  forms 
of  facial  paralysis.  Of  course  we  must  not  forget  tliat  many  points  (innerva- 
tion of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  tears,  etc.)  are  still  in 
need  of  further  investigation. 

(1)  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles;  but  taste,  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
hearing  normal;  seat  of  the  alfection  in  the  portion  between  1  and  2,  usually 
the  trunk  of  the  facial  below  the  Fallo])ian  canal. 

(2)  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  and  evenlually 
diminished  secretion  of  saliva,  but  hearing  normal;  seat  of  the  affection  within 
the  Fallopian  canal  between  2  and  3. 

(3)  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  diminished  se- 
cretion of  saliva,  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing;  seat  between  3  and  4. 

(4)  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  disturbance  of  taste,  diminished  se- 
cretion of  saliva  and  tears,  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  paresis  of  the 
soft  palate  ( f  vide  supra)  ;  seat  in  the  geniculate  ganglion  between  4  and  5. 

(5)  Paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  diminished  secretion  of  saliva,  abnor- 
mal acuteness  of  hearing,  but  no  disturbance  of  taste ;  seat  above  the  genicu- 
late ganglion  between  5  and  6. 

The  changes  in  electrical  excitability,  and  some  other  changes,  may  be  best 
described  in  connection  with  the  course  of  facial  paralysis.  Ordinarily  rheu- 
matic paralysis  begins  quite  suddenly;  less  frequently  the  onset  is  more  grad- 
ual. Sometimes  there  are,  for  a  short  time,  subjective  prodromata,  such  as 
abnormal  sensations  of  taste,  slight  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  verv  often  painful 
sensations  in  the  ear,  behind  the  ear,  and  in  the  face,  which  symptoms  may  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  acute  inflammatory  processes  in  the  nerve.  In 
a  few  cases  the  occurrence  of  herpes  vesicles  has  been  observed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  affected  facial,  a  condition  which  may  be  most  readily  ex- 
])laine(l,  in  accordance  with  what  was  said  on  page  176,  by  reference  to  the 
numerous  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  facial  and  those  of  the 
trigeminus. 

In  regard  to  the  general  course  of  facial  paralysis  we  distinguish  the  three 
following  forms : 

(1)  The  mild  form  of  facial  paralysis,  to  which  especially  many  rheumatic 
paralyses  belong.  The  affection  is  usually  referred  only  to  the  facial  muscles, 
disturbances  of  taste,  etc.,  being  wholly  absent.  Electrical  excitability  in  the 
facial  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  remains  entirely  normal.  Kecovery  is  rapid, 
usually  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  these  cases  we  may  certainly  suppose  that 
there  are  no  severe  and  deep-seated  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  or  mus- 
cular fibers. 

(2)  The  middle  form  of  facial  paralysis  (Erb).  In  this  there  is  no  com- 
plete reaction  of  degeneration,  but  only  a  partial  one.  The  excitability  of  the 
nerve  is  somewhat  diminished,  l)ut  it  is  not  lost.  In  the  muscles,  however, 
in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  there  appears  a  decided  increase  of  galvanic  ex- 
citability to  direct  excitement.  The  anodic  closure  contraction  (AnSZ)  is 
also  greater  than  the  cathodic  closure  contraction  (KaSZ),  and  the  contrac- 
tions are  slow.  In  regard  to  ])rognosis  we  may  decide  from  this  that  the  re- 
covery will  still  be  quite  rapid.     It  usually  follows  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

(3)  The  severe  form  of  facial  paralysis  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  complote 
reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  and  muscles,  the  details  of  which  we 
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have  learned  in  the  previous  chapter — loss  of  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability 
of  the  nerve,  loss  of  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles,  and  quantitative  and 
qualitative  changes  in  tbe  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles.  In  this  form 
there  are  always  coarse  processes  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles,  so  that  recovery  follows,  if  at  all,  only  after  three  to  six  months,  or 
even  later,  because  the  processes  of  regeneration  require  at  least  as  much  time 
for  their  accomplishment.  We  often  see  in  the  later  stages  of  these  cases 
special  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  (Hitzig).  These  consist,  first,  of  a  slight 
or  sometimes  very  pronounced  tonic  contracture  of  the  paralyzed  muscles, 
which  is  sometimes  very  striking;  if  such  cases  aic  examined  carelessly,  we 
may  easily  mistake  the  (flaccid)  healthy  side  of  the  face  for  the  paralyzed 
side;  second,  of  single  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  a  true  facial  tic 
(vide  infra)  following  the  paralysis  of  the  facial ;  third,  of  special  associated 
movements — if  the  patient  closes  his  eyes,  winks,  etc.,  there  always  follows  a 
marked  distortion  of  the  corner  of  tlie  mouth,  which  cannot  be  suppressed ; 
we  have  seen  this  sym]jtom  frequently  in  students  in  whom  a  peripheral  branch 
of  the  facial  has  been  injured  in  a  duel;  foiirth.  of  an  increased  reflex  irri- 
tability— on  pricking  the  skin,  or  blowing  on  it,  vigorous  muscular  contrac- 
tions follow.  We  have  often  ourselves  seen  contractions  in  the  affected  facial 
muscles  following  a  blow  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  on  the  nasal  bone,  or  on 
the  forehead  on  the  healthy  side.  These  reflexes  couie  from  the  skin,  or  per- 
haps in  ])art  from  the  periosteum  and  the  fascijE  also.  All  these  symptoms — 
the  contracture,  the  abnormal  twitchings,  and  the  associated  movements — 
may  last  for  a  very  long  time — for  years  in  incurable  or  in  imperfectly  cured 
cases. 

Prognosis. — '^Fhe  prognosis  of  facial  paralysis  depends,  of  course,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  ]U'iiiiarv  disease,  if  any  exists.  Paralysis  in  tumors  of 
the  ba.se  of  the  brain,  caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  etc.,  is  almost  always  incur- 
able. The  course  of  the  paralysis  in  affections  of  the  middle  ear  depends 
upon  the  curability  of  the  latter  disease.  Very  important  data  for  the  accu- 
rate prognosis  of  rheumatic  paralysis  are  given  by  the  electrical  examination, 
as  has  been  carefully  described  ahov(\  Of  (•ours(\  we  can  never  form  a  definite* 
judgment  from  this  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  jjaralysis,  but  <udy  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  fortnight,  tbe  electrical  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  still  remains  normal,  we  can  almost  certainly  prophesy 
a  rapid  and  favorable  course.  If  reaction  of  degeneration  appears,  we  cannot 
count  upon  recovery  in  the  most  favorable  cases  before  two  or  three  months, 
l^elapses  almost  never  follow  dii'ectly  upon  the  course  of  a  paralysis,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  rare  to  see  peripheral  facial  paralysis  occur  several  times  in  the 
same  patient  nfter  intervals  of  some  years.  We  have  seen  a  man  of  about 
thirty  who  had  a  ])eri]ih(u-al  facial  paralysis  four  times  withiji  a  few  years, 
wliieh  disappeared  each  time  after  a  few  weeks — a  condition  which  possibly  is 
to  he  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  "■  pcM-iodical  oculomotor  paralysis"  (see 
l)age  220). 

Diagnosis. — Tbe  symptoms  of  facial  paralysis  are  so  pronounced  that  the 
))aralysis  itself  can  always  be  easily  recognized.  In  regard  to  the  precise  form 
of  the  paralysis  and  its  cause,  we  can  often  decide  only  by  considering  the 
a?tiological  factors,  such  ns  injuries,  exposure  to  cold,  oi-  ;uii:il  ntVections.  In 
distinguishing  between  ]>ei'i|)hernl  ;ind  central   (bulbar  or  cerehi-al)   ]iaralyses. 
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the  other  coexisting  bulbar  or  cerebral  symptoms  must  first  of  all  bo  consid- 
ered. We  shall  learn  to  recognize  more  accurately  later  the  different  modes 
in  which,  in  these  cases,  facial  paralysis  may  be  combined  with  ])aralysis  of 
the  other  cerebral  nerves  or  the  nerves  of  the  extremities.  In  doubtt'ul  cases 
electrical  examination  is  often  of  decisive  value.  Reaction  of  degeneration 
can  be  prej^ent  only  in  peripheral  paralysis,  or  in  such  bulbar  paralyses  as 
affect  the  fibers  of  the  facial  below  the  facial  nucleus  or  affect  the  nucleus 
itself.  In  all  cerebral  paralyses  the  electrical  excitability  is  perfectly  retained. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  luicllv  tliat  in  all  cerebral  facial  i)aralyses  the 
frontal  muscles  and  the  orbicularis  j)alpebraruin  are  unatfected,  while  in 
nuclear  and  periy)heral  paralyses  they  also  are  paralyzed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tlie  underlying  disease  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  all  cases  where  any  aural  alfection,  any  removable  compressing 
swelling,  as  of  the  parotid,  or  syphilis,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The 
methods  of  treatment  indicated  in  such  cases  are  self-evident.  In  fresh  rheu- 
matic facial  paralysis  it  is  advisable  at  first  to  give  a  few  doses  of  aspirin 
or  antipyrin,  etc.  In  other  cases  electricity  is  the  only  remedy  which  can  give 
positive  results,  although  we  must  not  overestimate  its  efficiency.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  paralysis  we  may  recommend  the  stabile  conduction  of  a 
weak  constant  current  tiirough  the  auriculo-mastoid  fossa?,  four  to  six  times  a 
week  for  two  or  three  minutes — at  first  the  anode,  then  the  cathode,  to  the 
affected  side.  Later  on  the  chief  treatment  is  peripheral  galvanization,  or 
eventually  faradization  of  the  muscles.  We  place  the  anode  in  the  auricular 
fossa  and  slowly  stroke  the  different  nerve  branches  and  the  muscles  with  the 
cathode.  We  can  often  confirm  the  fact,  immediately  after  each  sitting,  that 
the  eye  closes  better  after  galvanization  of  the  orbicularis.  Faradization  ex- 
cites a  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  from  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  hence  is 
perhaps  of  service.  Internal  remedies  (strychnin,  etc.)  are  probaljly  quite 
useless.  [In  old  and  incurable  cases  much  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  suturing 
the  facial  nerve  to  the  lingual  or  spinal  accessory.  In  this  way  much  motion 
may  be  regained  in  the  paralyzed  muscles. — K.] 

In  secondary  contractures  we  may  obtain  some  favorable  results  by  method- 
ical stretching  of  the  muscles  by  wooden  wedges  inserted  under  the  cheeks  and 
by  massage. 

4.     PARALYSES   IN    THE   REGION    OF   THE    MUSCLES    OF   THE 

SHOULDER 

Isolated  paralyses  of  these  muscles  are  rare,  with  the  exception  of  the  prac- 
tically important  paralysis  of  the  serratus.  Disturbances  in  their  functions 
are  more  frequent,  as  one  symptom  in  complicated  paralytic  states,  especially 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  in  diseases  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  In 
syringomyelia  paralyses  in  the  distribution  of  the  accessory  nerve  are  not 
uncommon. 

Paralysis  of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid  {Spinal  Accessory  Nerve). — The  chin 
is  somewhat  raised  and  turned  toward  the  affecited  side  in  consequence  of  the 
antagonistic  contracture  of  the  other  sterno-mastoid.  Motion  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  difficult.    In  bilateral  paralysis  of  this  muscle  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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turn  the  lioad  with  the  chin  raised,  and  it  can  he  done  only  imperfectly.  The 
head  readily  falls  .hackward  and,  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  it  can  be 
lifted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  if  at  all. 

Paralysis  of  the  Trapezius  (Spinal  Accessory  Nerve). — The  shoulder  sinks 
downward  and  forward  so  that  the  supraclavicular  fossa  becomes  deeper.  The 
median  border  of  the  scapula  moves  outward  and  is  not  parallel  to  the  vertebral 
column,  as  under  normal  conditions,  but  it  runs  obliquely  from  below  and  in- 
ward, upward,  and  outward.  Voluntary  raising  of  the  shoulder,  "  shrugging 
the  shoulder,"  is  impaired,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  levator  scapulae. 
The  arm  sinks  down  from  its  own  weight,  and  there  is  often  pain  in  the 
shoulder  from  stretching  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  If  the  clavicular  portion 
is  ])araly2ed,  the  shoulder  does  not  move  on  deep  breathing.  Kaising  the  arm 
above  the  horizontal  is  also  affected,  from  the  impaired  fixation  of  the  scapula. 

Paralysis  of  the  Pectoralis  Major  and  Minor  (Anterior  'ihnracic  Nerves). — 
Abduction  of  the  upper  arm  is  difficult,  the  hand  can  l)e  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  healthy  side  only  by  the  help  of  the  anterior  bundle  of  the  deltoid,  and 
the  palms  cannot  l)e  clapped  together  bard  when  the  arms  are  stretched  for- 
ward. The  function  of  the  pectoral  in  forcibly  drawing  down  the  arm  when 
raised  to  the  perpendicular  (as  in  chopping  wood,  pulling  down  a  hanging 
rope,  climbing,  etc.)  is  very  important. 

Paralysis  of  the  Rhomboidei  (N.  dorsalis  scapulce)  causes  the  inner  edge 
of  the  scapula  to  be  somewhat  raised  from  the  thorax  while  its  lower  angle 
moves  outward.  It  becomes  difficult  to  approximate  the  scapula  to  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  wholly  impossible  to  do  so  if  the  trapezius  be  also  paralyzed.  The 
movements  of  the  extended  arm  inward  and  backward  are  also  impaired  on 
account  of  the  defective  fixation  of  the  scapula.  Isolated  paralysis  of  the 
levator  anguli  scapula  causes  no  noticeable  symptoms,  but  if  the  trapezius 
be  also  paralyzed  it  becomes  wholly  impossible  to  raise  the  scapula.  Then  the 
approximation  of  the  scapula  to  the  vertebral  column  (rhomboidei)  and  the 
raising  of  the  scapula  (levator  anguli  scapulae)  are  completely  abolished. 

Paralysis  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  {Subscapular  Nerves). — There  is  no 
deformity  when  at  rest,  but  the  arm  cannot  be  strongly  adducted  inward  and 
backward  or  held  firmly  to  the  trunk,  and  the  hand  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
sacrum.  The  latissimus,  like  the  pectoralis  major,  acts  in  drawing  down 
vigorously  the  raised  arm.  Finally,  when  the  latissimus  is  paralyzed,  it  affects 
the  throwing  back  of  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  position  of  the  soldier. 

Paralysis  of  the  Rotators  of  the  Humerus  Inward  and  Outward. — Move- 
ments of  rotation  at  the  shoulder  joint  are  best  tested  when  the  forearm  is 
flexed  at  a  riglit  angle.  In  paralysis  of  the  inward  rotators  (especially  the 
subscapular,  innervated  by  the  subscapular  nerve),  the  arm,  when  rotated 
outward,  cannot  be  brought  back  again  to  its  normal  position.  All  manipu- 
lations, too,  which  the  paralyzed  arm  tries  to  make  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tiie  body,  are  considerably  impaired.  In  paralysis  of  the  outward  rotators — 
the  infraspinatus,  innervated  by  the  suprascapular  nerve,  and  the  teres  minor, 
innervated  by  the  axillary — rotation  of  the  arm  outward  is  abolished.  In 
writing  and  sewing  (using  the  needle),  the  paralysis  causes  very  maikcd  <lis- 
turbance.  Paralysis  of  the  teres  major  (subscapular  uitvc)  causes  hardly  any 
noticeable  disturbance,  since  this  muscle  acts  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  pectoralis  major. 
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Paralysis  of  the  Serratus  Anticus  Major  (ramli/isis  of  Ihr  Ldhi/  'riiuracic 
Nerre). — This  |)aralysis  is  (jiiitc  (oihiikhi.  and  tlu'refoic  is  of  praitical  inipor- 
tanee.  lis  mosl  rr('(|U('iil  caiisi;  is  iiicclianical  iiijuiT  of  the  hmn:  thoracic  nerve, 
such  as  may  ocnir  especially  in  porters,  held  hands  who  carry  sacks,  soldiers 
in  fiiiht  iii,i:.  I'tc.  N\  e  also  see  at  times  a  neurit  ic  paralysis  of  the  serratus, 
comin<i'  oil  with  jiain  in  the  shoulder  without  any  discovcrahle  cause,  or  as 
the  result  of  takiuij^  cold  ('"  rheumatic  S(M-ratus  ])aralysis  ").  Finally,  serratus 
l)aralysis  may  follow  acule  infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  where! 
it  is  prohahly  also  of  neuritic  origin.  W'v  haxc  seen  serratus  paralysis  after 
acute  articular  rheumatism  and  once  after  gonorrliea.  Bilateral  paralysis  of 
the  serratus  is  seen  as  one  symptom  of  extensive  muscular  atrophy,  esj)ecially 
in  juvenile  muscular  dystrophy.     A  congenital  absence  of  both  serrati  also 

occurs  with  the  corre- 
sponding disturbances 
of  i'unct  ion. 

As  the  arm  hangs 
down  (|uietly,  the  scap- 
ula on  the  paralyzed 
side  is  somewhat  raised 
and  stands  out  a  little 
from  the  chest  wall, 
from  the  action  of  the 
antagonists  (the  trac- 
tion of  the  levator 
anguli  scapula?,  the 
trapezius,  and  the  pec- 
toralis),  its  lower  angle 
is  a  little  approximated 
to  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  therefore  its 
median  edge  runs  ob- 
liquely u])war(l  and 
outward  (traction  of 
the  rliondjoidei).  This 
faulty  ])osition  of  the 
sca})ula,  however,  is  in 
many  cases  only  of 
slight  degree. 

If  the  patient  wishes 
to  raise  his  arm,  he 
can  raise  it  only  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and 
M'c  fail  to  see  the  pro- 
jection of  the  tense  in- 
dentations of  the  ser- 
ratus on  the  lateral  wall  of  tlie  chest :  hut  as  soon  as  we  seize  the  scapula  firmly 
and  pusli  it  forward — that  is,  sup])ly  the  missing  action  of  the  serratus — the 
patient  can  at  once  raise  the  arm.  Tf  the  arm  is  raised  outward  to  the  hori- 
zontal line,  the  scapula  approaches  the  \erlebral  column.     The  somewhat  pro- 


FiG.  137. — Paralysis  of  the  right  serratus  (personal  observation). 
Wiiig-liko  protrusion  of  the  right  scapula  when  the  arm  is 
stretched  forward. 
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jocting  lower  ;iii,i;lc  llini  coincs  mIiiiosI  licliind  t  lie  s])iii(»iis  process.  'V\h'.  muscu- 
lar masses  of  the  li'apeziiis  aixl  rlioinhoidei  are  crowdod  together  and  form  a 
swelling  wliieh  is  absent  on  tlic  licaltliy  side  when  llie  arms  are  in  the  same 
position.  If  the  paiient  moves  his  arm  forward,  which  has  heen  raised  out- 
ward, the  scapula  turns  ahout  its  vertical  axis  and  makes  a  wing-like  projection 
almost  peri)endicular  to  the  surface  of  the  hack  {ridr  Fig.  L'37).  We  can 
now  take  the  scapula  hetween  two  lingers  and  gras|)  its  whole  inner  surface. 
'IMie  latter  forms  a  dee])  hollow  with  the  middle  part  of  the  hack.  Serratus 
paralysis  can  almost  always  he  recognized  at  the  first  glance  from  this  ex- 
tremely characteristic  and  peculiar  position  of  the  scapula.  Tn  some  cases 
the  patient  can  still  raise  the  arm  almost  com])letely  to  the  jM'rjjendicular  in 
si)ite  of  paralysis  of  the  serratus.  This  is  proiiahly  dcme  by  the  help  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  trapezius.  Disturbances  of  sensation  are  often  entirely 
absent,  hut,  on  careful  testing,  we  can  often  find  a  slight  distui'bance  in  the 
region  of  the  scapula  and  shoulder  in  traumatic  and  neurit  ic  ))aralysis. 

The  course  of  serratus  paralysis  is  usually  (piite  tedious,  l)ut,  as  a  rule,  in 
ordinary  peripheral  paralyses,  recovery  takes  ])lace  after  several  months. 
Many  cases  are  incuralile.  Treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  paralyzed  nerve  and  nniscles. 

6.    PARALYSES    OF    THE    TRUNK    MUSCLES 

(Back  Muscles,  Abdominal  Muscles,  Rcspirntorj  Muscles) 

The  muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  are  rarely  paralyzed  except  as  a  com- 
plication of  more  extensive  disease.  Paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  the  different  forms  of  juvenile  muscular  dystrophy  (q.r.).  In 
cases  of  extensive  poliomyelitic  paralysis  (acute  poliomyelitis  of  infants  ami 
young  adults),  upon  careful  examination  we  not  infrequently  find,  in  addition, 
that  the  abdominal  and  l)ack  muscles  are  also  aft'ected.  If  the  erector  spinte 
on  l)oth  sides  is  atrophied  and  paralyzed,  the  vertebral  column,  when  the 
})atient  is  sitting,  forms  a  curve  with  the  convexity  liackward.  The  jiatient 
supports  himself  l)y  ])utting  the  hands  on  the  thighs,  lest  the  trunk  fall  for- 
ward. When  the  trunk  is  bent  forward  it  is  dilhcult  or  impossible  to  regain 
the  u])right  position.  On  standing,  the  trunk  sinks  backward,  so  thai  a  plum- 
met dropped  from  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  falls  behind  the  snci-um.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis  is  raised  hy  the  contraction  of  the  abdouiiiuil 
nniscles  necessary  to  maintain  the  eciuililirium.  In  unilateral  ]iaralysis  of  the 
long  muscles  of  the  hack  the  spine  becomes  scoliotic,  the;  concavity  being 
directed  toward  the  hcaltliy  side.  The  patients  do  not  lie  straight  in  bed, 
but  generally  with  the  trunk  curved.  If  the  abdominal  muscles  are  ])aralyzed, 
the  patient  can  no  longer  raise  the  trunk  to  an  erect  position,  when  lying  on  his 
hack,  without  the  aid  of  the  arms.  If  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  abdomen  Avhile 
this  is  attempted,  no  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  can  be  felt.  Similarly, 
lateral  turning  motions  of  the  trunk  (changing  from  the  back  to  the  side) 
become  difficult  or  entirely  iin])ossible.  Foi-ced  movements  of  expiration 
(coughing,  singing,  screaming)  cannot  he  executed.  On  standing  erect,  the 
belly  is  very  prominent,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jielvis  is  sunk,  and  the 
spinal  column  is  bent  in  nuirked  lordosis.  A  ])lummet  dro])ped  from  the  u]iper 
dorsal  vertebrae  would  strike  about  in  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.    lu  unilateral 
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paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  contour  of  the  abdomen  is  occasionally 
altered,  and  this  becomes  particularly  pronounced  in  sitting,  cou^!!;hing,  press- 
ing, etc.  The  navel  is  drawn  toward  the  healthy  side.  Paralysis  of  the  smaller 
spinal  muscles,  not  mentioned  here,  is  dillicult  to  determine  positively.  If 
tlio  extensors  of  the  back  as  well  as  the  abdominal  inuscles  are  paralyzed,  it  is 
no  longer  })Ossible  to  keep  the  trunk  erect. 

The  condition  of  the  respiratory  muscles  (intercostals,  diaphragm)  must 
be  also  observed  in  all  extensive  paralyses,  especially  since  it  is  often  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  the  prognosis.  Paralysis  of  the  diaphragni  (vide 
infra)  is  recognized  by  the  absence  of  the  inspiratory  protrusion  of  the  epi- 
gastrium; paralysis  of  the  intercostals  by  the  absence  of  the  inspiratory  ele- 
vation of  the  ribs. 

6.     PARALYSES   IN   THE   REGION   OF   THE  UPPER   EXTREMITY 

Paralysis  of  the  Deltoid  Muscle  {A.filluri/  \Circuiiif[cx\  Xerve). — Deltoid 
paralysis  occurs  either  as  one  symptom  of  complicated  paralyses  involving  the 
brachial  ])lexus,  or  as  an  isolated  traumatic  and  rheumatic  paralysis;  that  is, 
neuritis,  beginning  with  pains  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  After  acute 
articular  rheumatism  (q.v.),  when  the  shoulder  has  been  involved,  we  have 
also  re])eatedly  seen  deltoid  paralysis  ("arthritic  or  arthropathic  paralysis") 
with  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Finally,  deltoid  paralysis  is  a  common  symptom 
in  the  most  varied  spinal  and  cerebral  diseases.  The  characteristic  symptom 
of  deltoid  paralysis  is  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  upper  arm  when  it  is 
hanging  down  vertically,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  deltoid  need  not  always  be  equally  affected.  The  anterior  bundle  of  the 
muscle  raises  the  arm  ol)liquely  forward  and  inward,  the  middle  bundle  put- 
ward,  and  the  posterior  bundle  backward ;  the  latter  also  serves  chiefly  to  draw 
the  arm  outward  and  backward  when  it  has  been  raised  forward.  Tlie  arm 
is  raised  for^-ard  and  outward  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid  only  up  to  the 
horizontal,  and  it  is  raised  backward  only  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. To  raise  the  arm  completely  to  the  perpendicular  the  scrratus  anticus 
must  act  (vide  supra).  If  the  anterior  bundle  of  the  deltoid  be  chiefly  para- 
lyzed, the  patient  can  no  longer  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  raise  the  arm  to 
the  opposite  shoulder,  etc.  If  the  posterior  bundle  be  paralyzed  he  can  no 
longer  put  his  hand  in  his  trousers'  pocket.  In  complete  paralysis  the  arm 
usually  hangs  down  loosely.  If  the  patient,  nevertheless,  makes  a  vigorous 
effort  to  raise  his  arm,  the  shoulder  is  usually  raised  and  the  scapula  turned 
from  the  contraction  of  the  trapezius  and  serratus.  In  a  few  cases  only  has 
it  been  observed  that,  where  the  deltoid  is  wholly  paralyzed,  the  patient  can 
still  raise  his  arm  by  the  aid  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  or  of 
the  su])raspinatus  and  trapezius.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  mistaking  anchylosis  of 
the  shoulder  joint  for  deltoid  paralysis  by  making  a  few  passive  movements 
of  the  arm. 

Paralysis  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  (mnsculo-cutaneous  nerve) 
is  only  exceptionally  an  isolated  paralysis,  but  it  is  quite  often  seen  combined 
with  other  paralyses.  The  forearm,  when  in  supination,  cannot  be  flexed,  ])ut 
in  pronation  the  supinator  longus  can  still  display  its  action  of  flexion.  The 
action  of  supination  by  the  biceps,  which  it  exerts  when  the  forearm  is  flexed. 
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is  also  absent.  We  can  readily  recognize  this  action  on  ourselves  by  making 
a  rapid  and  forcible  movement  of  supination  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  and 
then  feeling  the  contraction  of  tlie  biceps  witli  the  fingers.  We  sometimes  see 
at  the  same  time  a  disturbance  of  sensibility  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm 
from  an  affection  of  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Kadial  [Musculo-spiral  |  Paralysis. — The  anatomical  course  of  the  radial 
nerve  causes  pressure  paralysis  of.  this  nerve  to  be  among  the  connnonest 
peripheral  paralyses.  It  is  seen  especially  when  the  nerve  is  pressed  against 
the  humerus  during  sleep  by  the  l)ody  or  head  lying  on  it,  in  drunkenness, 
sleeping  on  a  wooden  bench,  on  the  liard  groimd,  etc.  The  paralysis  is  usually 
noticed  immediately  on  waking.  Other  traumatic  influences,  direct  injuries 
of  the  nerve,  compression  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  in  fractures  of  the 
humerus,  in  pressure  from  crutches,  in  bandaging  or  fettering  the  arm,  etc., 
are  also  frecpient  causes  of  radial  paralysis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  paralysis 
of  the  extensor  digitorum  has  ])een  repeatedly  seen  to  follow  subcutaneous 
injections  of  ether  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm.  Exposure  to  cold 
(rheumatic  radial  paralysis)  plays  no  very  great  part  in  the  a'tiology  of 
paralysis.  Kadial  paralysis  is  also  rare  after  acute  infectious  diseases.  Lead 
paralysis,  which  is  localized  chiefly  in  the  distribution  of  the  radial,  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  radial  innervates  the  triceps  and  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of 
the  forearm.  Paralysis  of  the  triceps  is  present  only  in  the  cases  where  the 
point  of  lesion  is  situated  quite  high  up,  as  in  crutch  paralyses,  dislocation 
paralyses,  plexus  paralyses,  etc.,  but  it  is  absent,  or  at  least  it  is  only  faintly 
manifest,  in  most  of  the  ordinary  pressure  paralyses,  in  which  the  place  where 
the  radial  turns  about  the  humerus  is  the  point  of  compression.  Triceps 
paralysis  is  readily  recognized  by  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  forearm, 
but  we  must  always  make  the  experiment  with  the  upper  arm  raised,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  action  of  gravity  in  extending  the  forearm. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm  may  a  I  once 
be  recognized,  since  the  hand  hangs  down  relaxed  in  a  flexed  position  (see 
Fig.  138).  Any  dorsal 
extension  by  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ex- 
teusores  carpi  radial  is 
longus  et  brevis  is  im- 
possible, and  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  hand 
in  abduction  and  adduc- 
tion are  rendered  diffi- 
cult. The  fingers  are 
flexed,  the  first  phalanx 
cannot  be  extended  by  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  indicis, 
and  extensor  minimi  digiti;  but  if  the  first  phalanges  be  extended  pas- 
sively and  supported,  the  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  perfectly 
normal,  from  the  action  of  the  interossei  which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  thumb  is  flexed  and  adducted,  and  can  neither  be  abducted 
nor  extended  actively  (extensores  ossis  metacarpi  et  primi  et  secundi  inter- 
nodii   pollicis).      If   the   forearm   be   extended   and   pronated   it   cannot    be 


Fig.  138. — Position  of  the  hand  in  paralysis 
of  the  radial  nerve.      (From  Seeugmij'l- 

LER.) 
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supiiiatcil  (siiitiiiator  hrovis),  hut  the  llcxcd  I'dn-anii  can  ho  supinatcc]  hy 
the  biceps.  Flexion  of  the  forearm  in  supination,  wliich  is  done  hy  the 
biceps  and  hracliialis  anticus,  is  rdaiucd,  hut  lU'xion  when  half  pronatcd 
("  nii(hlle  position")  is  weakened,  fioin  the  pai'alysis  of  the  supinator  h)n(jus. 
If  we  have  the  ]iatient  make  sliort  and  rapid  movements  of  tU'xion  of  the  fore- 
arm in  tliis  position  wc  do  not  see  the  characteristic  normal  ])rominence  of  the 
tense  suj)inator  longus.  The  very  characteristic  ])rominence  of  this  muscle  is 
also  wanting  if  the  patient  tries  to  hold  his  pronated  and  semi  Hexed  forearm 
firm  against  forcible  attempts  at  extension.  The  supinator  longus  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally spared  in  radial  paralysis. 

The  functional  disturbance  of  the  hand  in  radial  paralysis  is  very  consid- 
erable. The  action  of  the  llexors  is  also  weakened,  since  their  points  of  in- 
sertion are  approximated,  on  account  of  the  constant  drooping  of  the  hand. 
We  often  see,  too,  sensory  disturbances,  as  well  as  motor,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  radial,  but  these  are  usually  slight.  The  chief  seat  is  on  the  radial  half 
of  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  and  iiulex  and 
middle  fingers  (compare  Fig.  11!),  page  IGU).  The  electrical  excitability  of 
the  paralyzed  parts  corresponds  to  the  laws  that  generally  obtain.  At  the 
onset,  and  in  mild  cases,  it  is  normal;  at  a  later  period,  in  severe  cases,  there 
are  pronounced  atrophy  and  reaction  of  degeneration.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  all  forms  of  radial  paralysis,  especially  in  lead  paralysis,  we  very  often 
find  a  peculiar  chronic  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  tendons  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  probably  the  mechanical  tension  of 
the  tendons. 

Ulnar  Paralysis. — Except  from  the  frequent  implication  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  in  extensive  paralyses  and  atrophies,  especially  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  ulnar  paralysis  arises  chiefly  from  traumatic 
influences,  pressure,  wounds,  fractures  of  the  humerus,  especially  fractures 
of  the  internal  condyle,  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint,  etc.  Primary  neu- 
rit ic  paralyses  or  paralyses  following  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
are  much  more  rare. 

Flexion  of  the  hand,  and  especially  its  lateral  movement  to  the  ulnar  side, 
is  disturbed  (flexor  carpi  ulnaris).  Flexion  of  the  last  three  fingers  is  imper- 
fect from  partial  paresis  of  the  flexor  profundus  digi-torum,  and  the  little 
finger  cannot  be  moved  at  all  (hypothenar  muscles).  Paralysis  of  the  inter- 
ossei  and  the  last  two  lumbricales  is  most  striking,  by  which  flexion  of  the 
proximal  phalanges  and  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  be- 
comes impossible.  The  defective  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  most 
plainly  seen  when  we  hold  the  proximal  phalanges  firmly  and  ask  the  patient 
to  extend  the  fingers  fully.  The  last  two  fingers  remain  less  extended  than 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  whose  lumbricales  are  innervated  by  the  median 
nerve.  Spreading  the  fingers,  and  still  more  bringing  them  together  again, 
arc  also  much  impaired  (intcrossei,  lumln-icales).  The  thumb  cannot  he  ad- 
ducted  against  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  (adductor  pollicis)  or 
held  firmly  in  this  position. 

In  almost  all  old  cases  of  ulnar  paralysis  a  very  characteristic  position  of 
the  hand  is  developed,  besides  the  muscular  atrophy  which  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  interosseal  furrows  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  By  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  antagonistic  to  the  paralyzed  interossei   (extensor  and  flexor 
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Fig.  139. — Paraly.sis  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Atrophy  of  the 
intorossei.  The  terminal  phalanges  cannot  he  ex- 
tended.    (From  the  Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 


communis  (li<;it()nim ) .  the  lirst  phalanges  are  put  in  marked  dorsal  extension, 
but  the  terminal  phalanges  are  flexed,  so  that  the  iiand  assumes  an  actual 
clawing  position — "claw-like  hand,"  main  en  griff e  (see  Fig.  !;)!»).  A  sim- 
ihir  position  of  the  fingers  occurs  as  a  congenital  anomaly  (in  small  children), 
and  is  probably  due  to  de- 
fective development  or  com- 
plete absence  of  the  inter- 
ossei. 

"^riie  disturbance  of  sen- 
sibility, if  it  be  present  at 
all,  affects  the  volar  surface 
of  the  last  two  fingers,  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  last 
three  fingers,  and  a  portion 
of  the  hack  of  the  hand 
(see  Figs.  117,  118,  IIU). 
Trophic  disturbances  of  the 
skin  of  the  fingers  are  not 
infrequently  seen. 

Median  Paralysis. — Isolated  peripheral  median  paralysis  is  seen  chiefly  as 
a  traunuitic  paralysis,  much  more  rarely  as  neuritic  paralysis.  Disturbances 
in  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  median  are  comparatively  common  as  a  com- 
plication of  more  extensive  paralyses,  in  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  (pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy). 

The  disturbances  of  motion  are  striking.  Pronation  of  the  forearm  is 
almost  wholly  abolished  (pronator  radii  teres  and  quadratus).  The  hand  can 
be  flexed  only  toward  the  ulnar  side  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  (paralysis  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis).  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  can  no 
longer  be  flexed  (flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  a  part  of  the  profundus),  but 
flexion  of  the  primary  phalanges  is  normal  by  means  of  the  interossei.  The 
patient  can  grasp  an  object  only  by  the  last  three  fingers,  which  can  still  be 
partly  flexed  by  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  (ulnar  nerve).  The  terminal 
plialanx  of  the  thumb  can  no  longer  be  flexed  (flexor  longus  pollicis),  and 
the  first  phalanx  can  be  flexed  only  when  the  thumb  is  also  adducted  by  the 
adductor  and  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  (ulnar  nerve).  The  thumb 
cannot  be  opposed  at  all  (touching  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger 
with  the  thumb),  since  the  muscles  that  act  for  opposition  (opponens,  ab- 
ductor brevis,  and  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis)  are  all  innervated  l)y  the 
median  nerve.  The  thumb  therefore  lies  with  the  metacarpus  turned  back- 
ward in  extension  as  a  result  of  the  unopposed  action  of  the  extensor  longus 
("  ape  position  "). 

If  there  is  any  disturbance  of  sensibility,  it  is  found  on  the  volar  surface 
of  the  thumb  and  the  two  adjacent  fingers,  and  also  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  terminal  and  middle  phalanges  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  the 
radial  side  of  the  ring  finger  (see  Figs.  118  and  119).  In  severe  cases  trophic 
disturbances,  vesicles  on  the  fingers,  a  shining  atrophic  skin,  and  changes  in 
the  nails  are  often  j)resent. 

Combined  Paralyses  of  the  Arm  Muscles. — Combined  paralyses,  in  which 
the  all'ectcd  muscles   belong  to   the  distribution  of  several  nerves,  occur  in 
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various  forms,  especially  as  a  result  of  injuries  which  aiTect  the  brachial  plexus 
in  the  neck  or  shoulder — plexus  paralyses.  There  is  either  direct  injury  of 
the  nerves  bv  a  blow  or  wound,  or  indirect  injury  from  luxation  of  the 
humerus,  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  clavicle,  tumors  in  the 
suj)raclavicular  fossa,  etc.     I'loxus  ])aralyses  from  primary  neuritis  also  occur. 

Among  the  many  possible  combinations  of  plexus  paralyses,  one  form,  first 
described  by  Erb,  and  since  then  repeatedly  observed,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. In  this  the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus 
(muscles  whose  nerves  all  rise  from  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves)  are  paralyzed  at  the  same  time.  The  same  combination  of  paralysis 
therefore  occurs  as  if  the  motor  roots  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves 
were  themselves  affected.  The  arm  hangs  down  relaxed,  and  cannot  be  raised 
at  all ;  the  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  at  all,  but  the  hand  and  fingers  have  their 
normal  mobility.  The  cause  of  the  paralysis  must  have  its  seat  at  the  point 
where  the  nerve  fibers  for  the  muscles  mentioned  lie  near  one  another  (see 
rig.  129,  page  813).  The  supinator  brevis  and  infraspinatus  are  also  not 
very  infreipiently  paralyzed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  forearm,  when 
pronated  and  hanging  down,  cannot  be  supinated,  and  tlie  humerus,  when 
rotated  inward,  cannot  be  turned  outward.  The  supraspinatus  and  subscapu- 
laris  may  also  be  involved  in  the  paralysis.  Sensory  disturbances  are  usually 
slight,  but  they  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm 
and  forearm. 

This  same  combination  of  paralyzed  muscles  is  found  in  a  part  of  the 
obstetrical  paralyses  first  described  by  Duchenne.  These  are  sometimes  seen  in 
infants  after  hard  labor,  and  are  the  result  of  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus 
in  turning,  in  bringing  down  the  raised  arm,  in  the  Prague  method,  in  ex- 
tracting the  child  by  the  shoulders,  in  forceps  delivery,  etc.  Such  ol)stetrical 
paralyses  may  get  entirely  well  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  not  infrequently 
permanent  atrophic  paralyses  remain. 

Another  rare  form  of  plexus  paralysis  occurs  from  injury  of  the  fibers 
coming  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  This  leads  to  pa- 
ralysis of  the  smaller  muscles  of  the  hand  (thenar,  interossei)  and  the  flexor 
muscles  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  forearm.  Slight  disturbances  of  sensibility 
are  usually  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  ulnar  and  median  region. 

In  some  cases  of  complicated  paralyses  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  are 
usually  traumatic  (Seeligmiiller  and  others),  coexisting  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  observed,  consisting  of  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  narrowing  of  the  opening  of  the  lids,  and  a  retraction  of  the  eyeball 
on  the  paralyzed  side.  These  symptoms,  pointing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  (vide  infra),  are  probably  always  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
ramus  communicans  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  as  follows  from  clinical  and 
experimental  investigations  (I)ejerine-Klunipke).  Vasomotor  symptoms  in 
the  face  are  usually  absent,  but  we  sometimes  find  a  peculiar  fiattening  of 
the  cheeks,  wliicli  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Occupation  Paralyses. — In  certain  occupations  in  which  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  or  nerves  are  overexcited  or  exposed  to  persistent  pressure, 
paralyses  may  occur  which  merit  a  brief  mention.     Tlius,  we  see  atrophic  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscles  of  the  1)all   of  the  thumb  particularly  in  file  cutters 
(although  the  toxic  action  of  lead  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration), 
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stone  cutters,  iroiiers,  basket  weavers,  loeksmilhs,  joiners,  etc.,  and  atropliy  of 
the  iuterossei  in  cigar-rollers.  Bruns  has  described  an  isolated  paralysis 
of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  as  sometimes  occurring  in  drummers  as  a  result 
of  overexertion.  The  prognosis  of  these  paralyses,  which  are  often  associated 
with  parjesthesiffl  and  slight  sensory  disturbances,  is  not  unfavorable,  ])ro- 
vided  the  pati(>nt  can  give  up  his  harmful  calling. 

General  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Peripheral  Paralyses  of  the  Upper 
Extremity. — In  the  prognosis  of  the  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  arm  the  same 
points  hold  good  that  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  prognosis  of  facial  paralysis. 
In  these,  too,  there  are  mild  and  severe  cases,  the  latter  having  complete  re- 
action of  degeneration,  and  a  course  that  lasts  at  least  several  months  before 
recovery.  A  numl)er  of  traumatic  and  neuritic  paralyses  can  he  cured  only 
up  to  a  certain  point,  or  they  may  be  even  entirely  incurable. 

The  treatment  can  fulfill  a  causal  indication  only  in  comparatively  rare 
cases,  when  we  can  succeed  in  removing  by  operation  any  compressing  tumors, 
cicatrices,  splinters  of  bone,  formations  of  callus,  etc.  When  nerves  have  been 
cut,  suture  of  the  nerve  is  an  extremely  important  measure,  which  promotes 
recovery  and  which  may  he  the  only  possible  means  to  secure  recovery.  In 
fresh  neuritic  paralyses  the  w^ell-known  antirheumatics  (aspirin,  salicylate  of 
soda)  are  sometimes  used,  especially  if  there  is  also  pain. 

In  other  cases  the  electrical  treatment  of  paralysis  promises  the  hest  suc- 
cess. We  use  the  galvanic  current  chiefly,  although  we  generally  employ  the 
farad ic  current  at  the  same  time.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  application, 
we  may  employ  the  stabile  action  of  the  constant  current  on  the  very  point 
of  tlie  lesion,  especially  in  fresh  cases,  but  the  chief  method  is  the  electrical 
irritation  of  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles.  We  treat  the  nerve  above  the 
point  of  the  lesion  in  order  to  act  in  some  degree  against  the  hindrance  to 
conduction  from  ahove  and  to  overcome  it.  The  muscles  are  irritated  by  gal- 
vanism by  stroking  the  cathode  over  the  individual  paralyzed  muscles.  If 
there  is  reaction  of  degeneration,  with  anodic  contractions  predominating  or 
exclusively  present,  w^e  use  the  anode  for  the  exciting  pole.  The  other  pole  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or  on  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Faradization  of 
the  muscles  may  also  he  of  service,  especially  if  the  muscles  react  to  faradism; 
hut,  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  sensory  farad  ic  irritation  has  perha]is  a 
favorable  influence,  since  it  produces  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  motor  lU'i'ves. 
The  single  sittings  should  last  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  should  take  place  daily 
or  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  fresher  the  paralysis,  the  more  favoral)le 
in  general  is  the  prognosis.  Of  course  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  impossible 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  improvement  is  to  be  referred  to  the  treatment 
and  how  much  to  spontaneous  recovery,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  we  sometimes 
obtain  noteworthy  success  even  in  old  and  severe  cases  by  great  patience  and 
perseverance.  The  treatment  must  in  such  cases  be  kept  up  for  months  or 
years,  with  occasional   interru])tions. 

Embrocations  with  s])irits  and  with  similar  substances  must  oi'ti'u  be  pre- 
scribed in  ])ractice,  but  they  act  favorably  only  M'hen  associated  with  method- 
ical nuassage  of  the  jiaralyzed  inuscles.  We  sometinu^s  see  a  certain  advantage, 
too,  from  local  waiiii  bathing,  or  from  the  use  of  the  baths  in  Teplitz,  Wies- 
baden, Wildbad,  etc. 
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7.     PARALYSIS    OF    THE    DIAPHRAGM 

Isolated  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  occurs  but  rarely,  from  wounds  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  in  tlie  neck,  also  as  primar}'  or  secondary  neuritic  (post- 
diphtheritic) paralysis,  and  finally  in  hysteria.  IMuscular  paresis  of  the 
<lia])hr;iii'ni  seems  to  develop  sometimes  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
serous  layer  of  the  diaphragm.  The  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  which  comes 
on  as  one  sym])tom  in  more  extensive  paralyses,  is  more  frequent  and  prac- 
tically more  important.  In  diseases  of  the  upper  cervical  cord,  in  ascending 
myelitis,  in  compi-ession  of  the  cervical  cord  by  vertebral  caries  or  meningeal 
tumors,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in  multiple  neuritis,  etc.,  the  de- 
V('lo])nu'nt  of  ])aralysis  of  the  diaphragm  is  the  cause  of  the  rapidly  fatal  ter- 
mination which  follows  the  appearance  of  disturbance  of  res])iration.  The 
root  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  principally  the  fourth  cervical. 

The  symptoms  of  ])aralysis  of  tlie  diaphragm  are  readily  recognized,  espe- 
cially in  the  ordinary  bilateral  aifection.  We  detect  the  modification  of  the 
respiratory  movements  at  the  first  glance.  While  we  are  struck  by  the  marked 
upper  thoracic  res|)i ration,  which  becomes  very  labored  on  the  slightest  cause, 
the  visible  and  pal])able  protrusion  of  the  epigastrium  on  inspiration  is 
entirely  absent.  Instead  of  this  there  is  usually  an  inspiratory  retraction  in 
the  epigastric  region.  The  respiration  is  but  little  accelerated  in  simple  })a- 
ralysis  of  the  diaphragm  as  long  as  the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet;  but  in  some 
cases  the  development  of  a  severe  bronchitis,  from  the  defective  respiration  in 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs,  causes,  constant  dyspnoea.  The  explanation  of 
the  broiicjiiiis  ma}'  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  action  of  abdominal  pressure 
is  vei'v  inuch  diminished  by  the  constant  high  position  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
may  be  made  out  ])y  percussion,  and  consequently  the  cough  and  the  expectora- 
tion of  secretion  are  very  imperfect. 

The  ])rognosis  is  favorable  only  in  hysterical  and  rheumatic  paralyses ;  oth- 
erwise it  is  usually  very  unfavorable.  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  only  thing 
that  can  b(^  ti'ieil  is  to  stimulate  the  diaphragm  from  the  phrenic  in  the  neck 
l)y  faradism  or  galvanism,  while  the  other  pole  is  placed  on  the  region  of  the 
insertion  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  thorax.  A  transverse  conduction  of  the 
constant  current  thi-ough  the  diaphragm,  associated  with  changes  of  the  cur- 
rent, may  also  have  a  favorable  influence. 

8.     PARALYSES   IN   THE  REGION   OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY 

Paralysis  of  the  Crural  Nerve. — Crural  paralysis  is  but  rarely  isolated.  It 
is  seen  after  injuries,  alter  compression  of  the  nerve  by  tumors  of  the  pelvis 
or  thigh,  in  disease  of  the  vertebrse,  psoas  abscess,  etc.  There  is  also  a  primary 
neuritis  of  the  crural  nerve,  especially,  not  infrequently,  a  bilateral  crural 
paralysis  in  alcoholic  or  apparently  spontaneous  polyneuritis;  and,  finally, 
paralysis  of  the  quadriceps  sometimes  follows  acute  articular  rheumatism  and 
other  affections  involving  the  knee  joint. 

The  muscles  innervated  by  the  crural  nerve  are  the  iliopsoas,  the  sartorius, 
pectineus  (occasionally  also  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve),  and  the  ex- 
tensor cruris  quadriceps.  The  first  three  muscles  mentioned,  particularly  the 
iliopsoas,  are  the  flexors  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip.     Tf  they  are  all  paralyzed. 
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tlien,  at  most,  a  slight  flexion  of  tiie  thigh  can  he;  proihicuil,  hut  attempted  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  adductors.  If  the  iliopsoas  alone  he  paralyzed,  flexion  is 
produced  with  the  aid  of  the  sartorius  and  tlie  tensor  vagina?  femoris  (inferior 
gluteal  nerve)  ;  these  muscles  may  then  undergo  a  vicarious  hypertroph3^  Pa- 
ralysis of  the  sartorius  and  pectineus  does  not  produce  very  marked  symptoms, 
l)ut  can  he  recognized  hy  the  ahsence  of  tension  in  these  muscles  in  resisted 
movements.  Pronounced  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  thigh  uuikes  it  difficult 
to  raise  the  body  from  the  dorsal  ])ositi()n.  Paralysis  of  the  (piadriceps  ex- 
tensor is  readily  determined  hy  testing  the  extension  of  the  lower  leg.  If  the 
thigh  be  flexed  passively  in  bed,  the  dependent  lower  leg  cannot  be  extended 
or  raised  in  the  air.  In  peripheral  |)aralysis  of  ffie  (puidriceps  the  patellar 
reflex,  of  course,  is  absent.  In  ])ai'alysis  of  the  crural  ucrves,  walking  antl 
standing  are  very  difficult  or  almost  im])ossil)le,  since  the  iliopsoas  is  necessary 
for  the  stride  forward  and  the  quadriceps  for  fixation  of  tlie  knee  joint.  If 
there  is  any  disturbance  of  sensibility  it  is  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  thigh  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  down  to  the  great 
toe  (saphenous  nerve,  see  Figs.  1'30,  121,  page  160). 

Paralysis  of  the  Obturator  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  very  rarely 
seen  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The  chief  symptoms  are  the  defective  ad- 
duction of  the  thigh  (the  adductor  magnns,  longus,  and  brevis,  and  the 
gracilis),  and  the  impossibility  of  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other.  Rotation 
of  the  thigh  outward  is  also  disturbed  (ol)turator  externus).  Some  disturb- 
ance of  sensil)ility  may  be  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

Isolated  Paralyses  in  the  Distribution  of  the  Gluteal  Nerves. — Paralyses 
of  these  nerves  are  not  common,  l)ut  the  muscles  supplied  by  them  are 
often  very  markedly  implicated  in  more  extensive  paralytic  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  muscular  dystrophy  and  multiple  neuritis.  Paralysis  of  the  glutams 
maximus  is  rendered  noticeable  by  the  fact  that  this  muscle  extends  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis.  It  is  therefore  especially  called  into  play  in  going  upstairs, 
climbing  mountains,  aiul  rising  from  a  sitting  or  recumbent  position.  All 
these  movements  are  i-endei-ed  nearly  impossible  when  the  muscles  are  para- 
lyzed. While  walking  on  level  ground  is  only  slightly  affected,  the  patiiMit 
cannot  step  up  upon  any  step;  he  can  get  Tip  from  a  chair  only  with  effort, 
etc.  On  rising  from  a  sitting  position  from  the  floor  the  trunk  is  raised  hy 
supporting  the  arms  on  the  thighs  (see  the  illustration  in  the  cha|)ter  on 
•luvenile  Muscular  Atrophy).  When  the  pntient  is  in  bed  we  may  test  the 
function  of  the  gluta'us  maximus  by  having  him  resist  flexion  of  the  thigh,  or 
by  holding  the  flexed  thigh  tightly  with  the  hand  and  nuiking  the  ])atienf  ex- 
tend it.  The  glutams  medius  and  gluta?us  minimus  are  abductors  of  the  thigh, 
and  also  fix  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.  If  they  are  paralyzed  the  patient  has  a 
very  characteristic  waddling  gait.  On  account  of  the  predominance  of  the 
adductors  the  feet  are  then  advanced  near  each  other  or  even  one  over  the 
other.  The  gluta-us  medius  is  also  a  rotator  of  the  thigh  inward,  so  that  wluni 
it  is  paralyzed  the  outward  rotators  (pyriformis,  ol)furator  internus  and  ex- 
ternus. gemelli,  and  quadratus  feuioris)  exert  a  predominant  action. 

Paralyses  in  the  Region  of  the  Sciatic. — These  paralyses  come  from  trau- 
matic lesions,  from  couliiuious  pressure  on  the  nerve  fnuu  working  in  a  sqiuit- 
tiug  position  (field  work.  etc.).  from  pelvic  tumors,  and  in  hard  labors 
(pressure  of  the  forceps,  or,  with  a  uai'row  jtelvis,  prc'ssure  of  llie  presenting 
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head  on  the  nerves).  Isnhited  ]>rinian'  luniritic  j)aialysis  in  the  sciatic  region 
is  rare,  hut  we  quite  frequently  see  peroneal  paralysis  as  a  symptom  of  more 
extensive  multiple  neuritis  (alcoholic  polyneuritis,  neurotic  muscular  atrophy, 
etc.).  Diahetic  neuritis  may  also  he  localized  in  the  peroneal  nerve.  Very 
marked  paralytic  symptoms  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  are  seen  in  diseases  of 
the  conus  tenuinalis  and  \ho  cnnda  (>qnina  (lesions  of  the  lumhar  verteljrie 
and  sacrum). 

1'eroneal  Paralysis. — Of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  sciatic,  the  pe- 
roneus  and  the  tihial,  tlie  former  is  far  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
latter.  Even  in  injuries  of  the  sciatic  trunk,  the  peroneal  paralysis  is  usually 
much  more  evident  than  the  injury  of  the  tibialis  fibers.  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  the  ])eronea]  nerve  itself  is  quite  often  subject  to  external  injury 
from  its  superficial  position.  The  symptoms  of  peroneal  paralysis  are  very 
readily  recognized.  The  flaccid  drooping  of  the  toe  strikes  the  observer  at 
once.  On  walking  this  becomes  very  marked,  and  the  tip  of  the  foot  often 
sticks  to  the  floor.  The  patient,  therefore,  has  to  raise  the  thigh  higher,  and 
to  put  the  foot  down  awkwardly,  toe  first  ("high  action,"  "  stcppacje  "'). 
Dorsal  extension  of  the  foot  (tilualis  anticus)  and  of  the  proximal  phalanges 
of  the  toes  (extensores  communis  digitorum  longus  et  brevis  and  extensor 
hallucis  longus),  and  also  abdiiction  of  the  foot  and  raising  its  outer  border 
(the  peronei),are  almost  impossible.  In  old  cases  a  permanent  toe  drop  (tali- 
pes ecjuinus  or  varo-equinus)  develops,  usually  as  a  result  of  secondary  contract- 
ure of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  tliis  is  often  associated  with  a  permanent 
flexed  position  of  the  toes  from  secondary  contracture  of  the  interossei. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tibial  Nerve  makes  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  im- 
possible (gastrocnemius  and  soleus).  The  patient  can  no  longer  rise  on  his 
toes.  Adduction  of  the  foot  (tibialis  posticus)  and  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes 
(fiexor  comnumis  digitorum  and  flexor  hallucis  longus)  are  also  abolished. 
As  a  result  of  secondary  contractures,  talipes  calcaneus  sometimes  develops, 
and  also  a  claw-like  position  of  the  toes,  with  dorsal  extension  of  the  first  and 
plantar  flexion  of  the  last  phalanges  from  paralysis  of  the  interossei.  If  the 
popliteal  be  also  paralyzed,  the  flexed  lower  leg  can  no  longer  be  rotated 
inward. 

(Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Sciatic. — In  this  condition 
there  is  sometimes  added  to  the  symptoms  mentioned  the  inability  to  flex  the 
leg  backward  on  the  thigh  (to  be  tested  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  side 
or  standing),  wbicli  is  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  biceps,  semimembranosus,  and 
semitendinosus.  In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  sciatic,  walking  is  still  possible, 
since  the  leg  is  fixed  at  the  knee  by  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  is  rigid  like 
a  wooden  leg. 

The  distribution  of  the  disturbance  of  sensibility  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  whole  leg  is  given  in  Fig.  120.  Vasomotor  and  trophic  disturbances, 
cyanosis,  coldness  and  atrophy  of  the  skin,  and  changes  in  the  nails  are  often 
present.  Atrophy  and  the  electrical  reactions  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  occur 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  all  other  peri])heral  paralyses. 

Paralyses  from  diseases  of  the  cauda  equina  will  be  described  later  in  the 
chapters  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Treatment  of  all  the  paralyses  last  described  follows  the  same  rules  as  are 
given  for  the  management  of  y)eriplieral  paralyses  in  the  upper  extremity. 
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9.     TOXIC   PARALYSES 

Lead  Paralysis. — Of  all  the  toxic  paralyses,  that  from  lead  poisoning  is 
practically  the  most  important.  It  is  a  comiiion  symptom  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  and  is  seen  chietly  in  those  persons  whose  occu[)ation  gives  rise  to 
a  long-continued  absorption  of  small  aiiiounts  of  lead,  especially,  therefore, 
in  typesetters,  typecutters,  and  typefounders ;  in  artists  and  house  painters^ 
from  lead  colors;  in  potters,  from  lead  glaze  ;  in  tinkers,  fil(>  cutters,  etc.  Lead 
paralysis  may  occur  as  the  only  symptom  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  or  it  may 
be  associated  in  various  ways  with  other  symptoms  (lead  colic,  lead  ence])h- 
aloj)athy,  etc.). 

The  investigations  of  Leyden,  Zunker,  Schultze,  and  others  agree  in  their 
main  conclusions  that  the  anatomical  cause  of  lead  paralysis  is  certainly  a 
degenerative  disease  and  ultimate  atrophy  of  the  peripheral  motor  nerve  fibers 
belonging  to  the  paralyzed  nmscles,  caused  by  the  toxic  influence  of  lead.  The 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  principally  as  a  purely  sec- 
ondary disease,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  muscles  may  also  be  injured  by 
the  lead  at  the  same  time  with  the  nerves.  The  spinal  cord,  and  especially 
the  motor  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter,  remain,  as 
a  rule,  unaltered,  but  undoubtedly,  in  severe,  incurable  cases,  there  may  also 
finally  develop  a  toxic  atrophy  of  these  ganglion  cells. 

Lead  paralysis  shows  an  extremely  typical  localization  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  and  it  affects  by  far  the  most  frequently  a  part  of  the  radial  dis- 
tribution. A  paralysis  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  comes  on  rapidly 
or  slowly.  Extension  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  middle  and  ring,  and 
later  of  the  index  and  little  fingers,  becomes  impossil)le,  but  the  extension 
of  the  terminal  phalanges  by  the  interossei  remains  normal.  There  often  fol- 
lows later  a  paralysis  of  the  extensor  and  abductor  longus  pollicis  and  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist,  and  in  severe  cases  a  paralysis  of  the  interossei  and 
thenar  muscles,  while  the  supinator  longus  and  the  triceps  almost  always  re- 
main free  in  a  remarkable  way.  In  much  rarer  cases  lead  paralysis  affects 
the  deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinators.  In  comparing  a  large 
number  of  occupation  lead  palsies,  it  was  demonstrated  that,  as  a  rule,  those 
myscles  which  were  principally  used  were  most  markedly  affected  (Teleky). 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is  also  ve:y  rare.  It  has  been  observed 
principally  in  children.  AVe  have  seen  a  very  characteristic  case  in  which, 
besides  extensive  paralysis  of  both  arms,  walking  was  for  some  time  almost 
impossible  on  account  of  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  iliopsoas  and  extensor  cruris 
(crural  nerve).  The  patient  recovered  completely.  Other  observers  have 
seen  peroneal  paralysis  from  lead  poisoning  [sometimes  without  noticeable 
involvement  of  the  arm  muscles. — K.].  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
has  also  been  descril)ed. 

Lead  paralysis  is  usually  bilateral.  Ordinarily  the  right  forearm  is  first 
affected  and  the  left  arm  some  days  or  weeks  later.  In  all  severe  cases  a  i)ro- 
nounced  atrophy  and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  develop  in  the  pai-a- 
lyzed  muscles.  Jt  is  an  interesting  point  that  changes  in  the  electrical 
excitability  (slow  galvanic  contractions,  etc.)  nuiy  sometimes  be  made 
out  in  muscles  which  can  be  perfect ly  well  moved  l)y  the  will  (see  page 
219).  The  sensibility  is  almost  invariably  normal,  or  at  most  only  very 
69 
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slightly   altered,   so    that    the    sensory   nerves    are    manifestly    unaffected   by 
the  lead. 

Lead  paralysis  permits  a  favorable  prognosis  in  the  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient can  be  removed  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  poison.  Recovery 
takes  place  after  several  weeks,  or  in  severe  cases  after  some  months.  Re- 
lapses of  paralysis  and  complications  with  other  morbid  results  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning,  however,  are,  of  course,  frequent. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  all  other  peripheral  paralyses.  Electricity 
is  first  to  be  considered.  Local  sulphur  baths  and  the  internal  use  of  iodid 
of  potassium  are  also  recommended. 

[In  the  severer  forms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem may  be  affected  as  well  as  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  the  chapter  on 
poisons  (q.  v.)  brief  reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  other  conditions 
due  to  lead  poisoning.  Besides  lead  colic  and  lead  arthralgia  various  forms 
of  ana3sthesia  and  para>sthesia  may  occur.  In  the  forms  of  lead  encepha- 
lopathy, besides  the  general  symptoms  of  headache,  mental  unrest,  and  convul- 
sions referred  to  above,  we  sometimes  meet  with  symptoms  suggesti\e  of  a 
localized  lesion,  monoplegia  or  hemi2)legia,  hemianopsia,  amaurosis,  etc.  In 
other  cases  the  existence  of  progressive  dementia  with  tremors,  convulsions, 
etc.,  may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis.  In  other  cases 
the  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  combined  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord — ataxic 
paraplegia  {(/.v.).  In  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  it  may  be  of  assistance  to 
examine  the  urine  for  lead,  after  iodid  of  potassium  has  been  given  in  5-  to 
10-gr.  doses  thrice  daily  for  a  week.  The  method  of  making  sucli  an  ex- 
amination will  be  found  in  the  treatises  on  urinary  analysis.  If  large  doses 
of  iodid  be  given  there  is  some  danger  that  the  lead  will  be  liberated  too 
rapidly  and  that  more  acute  symptoms  may  ensue.  J.  J.  Putnam  has  shown 
that  lead  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons.  The  pathology 
of  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  still  undetermined.  The  cerebral  symptoms  have 
been  attributed  to  disseminated  foci  of  encephalitis  or  to  more  chronic  de- 
generative processes.  Since  lead  poisoning  may  cause  contracted  kidney,  the 
possibility  of  ura?mia  is  also  to  be  considered.  Lead  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  various  cases  of  chronic  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  may 
act  as  a  cause  of  such  affections,  especially  of  combined  scleroses.  It  is  still 
uncertain  whether  such  degeneration  is  due  directly  to  the  toxic  influence  of 
the  lead  or  to  the  severe  anaemia  produced  by  lead  (compare  tlie  chapter  on 
Pernicious  Anaemia).  In  all  severe  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  iodid 
of  potassium  should  be  given  for  a  long  time  to  insure  the  elimination  of  the 
lead. —  K.  | 

Arsenical  Paralysis. — Arsenical  paralysis  is  rare  in  chronic  arsenical  poi- 
soning (colors  containing  arsenic,  hangings,  etc.),  but  it  is  much  commoner 
after  acute  poisoning.  After  the  first  violent  gastrointestinal  symptoms  are 
over,  a  severe  form  of  nervous  disease  nuinifests  itself  either  immediately  or 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  The  chief  symptom  of  this  affection  is  an  extensive 
atrophic  paralysis  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  legs  are  often  affected  alone, 
or  at  least  the  trouble  is  much  more  pronounced  in  them.  The  muscles  of 
the  trunk  may  also  l)e  involved  in  the  paralysis.  In  general,  the  rule  holds 
in  arsenical  paralysis  also  that  the  extensor  muscles  are  more  affected  than 
the  flexors.     Electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  is  found  in  the  atrophied 
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muscles.  The  accompanying  dislurbances  ol'  sensibility  are  also  very  char- 
acteristic, eitlier  ana'sthesia,  or  especially  paifvstliesia  and  severe  pains  in  the 
sacrum,  arms,  and  \egs.  The  nerve  trunks  are  sometimes  very  sensitive  to 
direct  pressure.  Ataxic  disturbances,  similar  to  those  in  alcoholic  neuritis, 
also  occur  as  well  as  paralysis.  Trophic  disturbances  in  tlie  nails,  hair,  etc., 
have  been  repeatedly  observed. 

There  are  only  a  few  investigations  in  man  as  to  the  anatomical  cause  of 
arsenical  paralysis,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  chief  disturbance 
is  a  severe  neuritic  change.  All  the  morbid  symptoms  are  in  hanuony  with 
this  (see  the  chapter  on  Multiple  Neuritis)  as  well  as  the  general  course  of 
the  disease,  which  in  most  cases  ends  favorably.  Of  course  we  must  not  ex- 
clude the  fact  that  both  in  lead  and  in  arsenical  paralysis  the  cells  in  the 
anterior  horns  may  also  be  affected  in  some  severe  cases. 

Of  the  otlier  less  frequent  toxic  paralyses  we  may  mention  here  phos- 
phorus paralysis,  copper  and  zinc  paralysis,  and  mercurial  paralysis,  which 
in  a  few  cases  has  been  seen  after  the  therapeutic  use  of  mercury.  Polyneu- 
ritis must  be  considered  to  be  the  chief  lesion  in  all  these  paralyses.  Very 
peculiar  nervous  disturbances  associated  with  paralysis  occur  in  manganese 
grinders  from  chronic  manganese  poisoning.  The  clinical  picture  in  many 
ways  resembles  that  of  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.  Of  organic  com- 
poimds,  carbonic  oxid  and  bisulphid  of  carbon  may  lead  to  toxic  paralyses. 
Details  as  to  the  important  alcoholic  paralysis  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Multiple  Neuritis. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    DIFFERENT    FORMS    OF    LOCALIZED    SPASM 

1.     SPASM    IN    THE   MOTOR    DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE 

TRIGEMINUS 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is  called  trismus.  As  an  in- 
dependent disease  it  is  very  rare,  but  it  often  occurs  as  one  symptom  in  com- 
plicated forms  of  spasm  and  other  nervous  affections,  as  in  tetanus,  in  the 
epileptic  attack,  in  hysteria,  meningitis,  etc.  Both  jaws  are  pressed  firmly 
together,  and  we  can  feel  through  the  cheeks  the  hard  and  tense  masseters. 
In  unilateral  spasm  of  the  pterygoids  the  lower  jaw  is  puslied  la  (orally  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication — masticatory  facial  spasm — 
consists  of  a  paroxysmal  and  constant  moNomcnt  of  the  lower  jaw.  almost 
always  in  a  vertical,  but  rarely  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  single  move- 
ments follow  one  another  usually  in  a  regular,  rapid  rhythm,  and  produce 
an  audible  chattering  of  the  teeth.  The  mucous  membi-anc  of  the  mouth  and 
the  tongue  is  rarely  injured. 

The  cause  of  these  spasms  cannot  always  be  established.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  be  of  reflex  origin,  as  in  affections  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  (U-  even 
of  distant  parts.  We  once  saw  a  case  which  lasted  for  years  which  was 
caused  by  a  severe  fright,  and  which   therefore  must  be  regarded  as  "  hys- 
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terical,''  and  also  a  case  of  clonic  spasm  of  tho  masseters  and  mylohyoids  of 
liystt'i-ical  origin  in  a  ten-year-old  boy. 

The  treat nient,  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  primary  affection,  must 
aim  at  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  such  as  decayed 
teeth.  In  other  respects  electricity  is  of  value  in  many  cases,  applied  either 
l)y  passing  the  constant  current  through  the  muscles,  by  faradizing  them,  or 
by  using  tlie  wire  brush.  Of  internal  remedies  we  ma}^  try  narcotics,  bromid 
of  potassium,  atropin,  etc. 

Artificial  feeding  is  of  great  importance,  if  the  patient  cannot  take  food 
voluntarily  from  a  persistent  trismus.  It  is  best  to  introduce  a  small  (esopha- 
geal tube  through  the  nose  into  the  oesophagus.  Rectal  feeding  is  insufficient 
for  a  permanent  method,  but  still  it  is  sometimes  of  service.  In  some  cases 
a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome  the  closure  of  the  jaws  gradu- 
ally by  pushing  wooden  wedges  between  the  teeth. 

2.  CLONIC    FACIAL  SPASM 

(Mimetic  Facial  Spasm.     Facial  Tic.     Convulsive  Tic) 

We  know  little  that  is  definite  as  to  the  (Etiology  of  facial  spasm,  the  most 
frequent  and  practically  the  most  important  form  of  isolated  spasm.  In 
some  cases,  perhaps,  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  facial,  from  exposure  to  cold,  aural  affections,  or  disturbances  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  (such  as  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery  pressing  on  the 
trunk  of  the  facial,  as  was  seen  in  one  case),  or  else  to  a  reflex  irritation  of 
the  nerve,  as  in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  carious  teeth,  painful  affections  of  the 
eyes,  etc.  It  may  be  that  many  cases  are  not  of  peripheral  but  of  central 
origin,  from  the  facial  center  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  disease  may  also 
appear  after  violent  mental  excitement.  Finally,  imitation  and  the  habit  of 
grimacing  play  a  part  in  many  cases,  especially  in  children,  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated  (hysterical  facial  spasm).  At  any  rate,  we  may  see  from 
what  has  been  said  that  we  should  not  judge  all  cases  of  mimetic  facial  spasm 
in  the  same  wa)^,  but  it  is  the  most  characteristic  cases,  due  apparently  to 
organic  causes,  which  usually  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  Repeated 
observations  have  established  the  fact  that  the  disposition  to  the  disease  is 
heightened  by  a  general  hereditary  neuropathic  taint.  The  tendency  to 
twitch  the  facial  muscles  is  very  often  noticed  in  nervous  and  irritable  per- 
sons, but  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  this  grimacing  and  the 
true  facial  spasm  with  its  lightning-like  muscular  contractions. 

The  syiiijifoiiis  of  true  convulsive  tic  consist  of  alternating,  short,  light- 
ning-like contractions  in  almost  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial.  The 
disease  is  usually  unilateral,  often  extending  over  the  whole  distribution  of 
the  facial,  but  sometimes  confined  only  to  individual  parts — partial  facial 
spasm.  Sometimes  the  contractions  are  almost  constant,  though  varying  in 
intensity,  so  that  the  patient  involuntarily  makes  the  strangest  faces ;  but  they 
often  appear  in  separate  attacks,  which  last  but  a  short  time,  and  are  inter- 
rupted by  completely  free  intervals.  The  attacks  arise  without  any  special 
cause,  or  they  may  be  excited  by  talking,  voluntary  movements,  sensory  and 
mental  impressions,  etc.  In  some  very  severe  cases  the  contractions  also  invade 
the  neighboring  territory — the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  tongue,  the  muscles 
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of  the  neck,  and  even  the  upper  arm.  \'ohintar\'  motion  in  tlie  muscles  is  per- 
fectly normal,  except  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  spasmodic  movements. 
All  sensory  disturbances  are  also  lacking;  there  is  neither  anesthesia  nor  pain. 

A  common  partial  form  of  facial  spasm,  which  is  entirely  or  almost  en- 
tirely isolated,  deserves  special  mention — blepharospasm,  or  spasm  of  the  eye- 
lids— that  is,  a  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  in  the  orbicularis  palpeln-arum.  The 
tonic  form  may  be  of  reflex  origin  in  affections  of  tlie  eye,  Init  sometimes 
it  is  excited  from  other  regions  of  the  trigeminus.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  bilateral, 
and  it  may  last  for  days  or  weeks,  sometimes  with  occasional  interruptions. 
Graefe  first  noticed  that  the  spasm  could  sometimes  be  instantly  checked  by 
pressure  on  the  points  of  exit  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  and  often 
by  pressure  upon  certain  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  eyelids  "  fly  up  as  if  by  a  spring."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  such  cases  we  usually  have  to  do  with  conditions  of  hysterical  spasm. 
Clonic  spasm  of  the  lids,  nictitating  spasm,  consists  of  a  spasmodic  winking 
and  contraction  of  the  eyes,  which  is  sometimes  almost  constant.  Here,  too, 
we  can  often  make  out  a  reflex  origin  for  the  spasm,  but  frequently  we  cannot 
find  any  cause. 

Facial  spasm,  in  its  severe  forms,  and  especially  blepharospasm,  is  always 
a  troublesome  disease  for  the  patient,  and  causes  very  much  disturbance.  The 
course  is  often  very  tedious.  Sometimes  there  are  long  intervals,  as  we  have 
seen  during  pregnancy,  and  then  the  spasm  begins  anew.  In  not  very  rare 
cases  the  att'ection  becomes  habitual  and  lasts  for  life. 

Treatment  is,  therefore,  usually  a  difficult  and  thankless  task.  The  best 
results  may  be  obtained  where  we  can  succeed  in  removing  any  reflex  cause 
of  the  spasm,  as  in  extracting  decayed  teeth,  treating  affections  of  the  eye, 
or,  in  some  cases,  resecting  the  supraorbital  nerve.  In  reflex  ])lopharospasm 
it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  put  a  few  drops  of  cocain  solution  into  the  eye. 
In  the  electrical  treatment  of  facial  spasm  our  chief  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  any  pressure  points,  to  which  we  make  a  stal)ile  application  of  the 
anode  of  the  constant  current.  If  there  are  no  pressure  points,  we  put  the 
anode  on  the  trunk  of  the  facial  and  tlie  different  branches  of  the  pes  an- 
serinus.  In  cases  of  reflex  origin  Berger  ol)tained  good  results  by  applying 
the  anode  to  the  occiput,  just  under  the  protuberance,  while  the  cathode  was 
held  in  the  hand — galvanization  of  the  medulla.  The  single  sitting  should 
last  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  faradic  current — a  slowly  ''  swelling  current"  ^ 
— has  also  been  recommended.  Of  internal  remedies  we  should  first  try 
bromid  of  potassium,  and  then  arsenic,  atropin,  curare,  or  oxid  of  zinc.  M'ho 
action  of  these  drugs  is  always  very  uncertain.  A  favoral)le  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  obtained  by  nerve  stretching,  in  a  part  of  the  cases  operated  on, 
at  least  so  far  that  the  ensuing  paralysis  troubles  the  patient  less  than  the 
constant  twitching.  When  the  paralysis  ceases  the  twitchings  usually  begin 
again,  hut  in  some  cases  the  benefit  has  been  permanent.  Finally,  we  nuist 
mention  that  the  use  of  the  red-hot  iron  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  a 
decided  improvement  of  the  spasm  in  old  cases.  We  employ  cauterization 
along  the  cervical  vertebra:,  on  flic  Irnnk  of  the  ncivc,  or  on  any  existing 
pressure  points,  by  means  of  i'a(|iicliirs  I  lici'mocauterv. 


'[A  current  that  begins  weak,  and  is  f^radually  made  stroiiKir  and  then  weaker. — K.] 
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In  the  cases  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  organic  spasm,  but 
are  to  l)e  chissed  as  liystcrical,  duo  \o  had  habits,  etc.,  a  metliodical  training 
of  the  will  \)\  gymnastic  exercises  iiia\   he  attended  with  the  best  results. 

[A  distinction  may  well  be  made  between  facial  and  other  forms  of  spasm 
and  tic.  Spasm  is  a  motor  reaction  consecutive  to  pathological  irritation  at 
any  point  on  a  bulbo-spinal  reflex  arc,  and  is  usually  limited  to  the  domain 
of  a  single  motor  nerve.  A  tic  is  a  coordinated,  systematized,  purposive  act, 
often  involving  the  action  of  muscles  supplied  by  various  nerves.  In  a  true 
tic  the  movement  never  injures  the  patient,  as  the  uncoordinated  spasm  of 
chorea  may  do.  It  usually  develops  in  neuropathic  subjects  Avith  tendencies 
to  various  forms  of  obsession,  and  may  ot'len  be  regarded  as  the  motor  reac- 
tion to  some  obsessive  idea,  often  of  a  defensive  character.  Tics  may  there- 
fore often  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  psychasthenic  condition  (see 
the  chapter  on  Psychasthenia)  rather  than  of  hysteria.  In  such  cases  very 
much  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  intelligent  gymnastic  treatment  in  the  way 
of  muscular  reeducation  as  ])roposed  by  Meige  and  Feindel.  In  cases  of  true 
facial  spasm,  or  of  spasm  in  the  distril)ution  of  other  nerves,  relief  may  be 
obtained  from  injeetions  of  2  or  3  drachms  (5  to  10  c.c.)  of  seventy-per-cent 
alcohol  with  a  little  cocain  into  the  sheath. — K.] 

3.     SPASM   IN   THE   REGION   OF   THE   HYPOGLOSSAL   NERVE. 

LINGUAL   SPASM 

Although  the  tongue  is  often  implicated  in  complicated  forms  of  spasm, 
such  as  hysterical  or  epileptic  spasms,  isolated  spasms  in  it  are  very  rarely 
seen.  They  are  relatively  most  common  in  hysteria.  The}^  occur,  however, 
either  in  a  clonic  or  a  tonic  form,  and  then  they  cause  a  marked  disturbance 
of  speech,  or  even  of  respiration,  if  the  spasm  draw  the  tongue  backward. 
In  the  latter  case  it  ma}^  be  necessary  to  use  inhalations  of  chloroform,  and 
to  draw  the  tongue  forward  by  force. 

4.     SPASMS    IN    THE    MUSCLES   OF    THE    NECK 

Tonic  and  clonic  spasms  in  the  region  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  not 
very  frequent,  but  they  appear  in  very  various  forms,  and  are  at  times  a  very 
severe  and  persistent  alfection.  We  can  usually  discover  nothing  definite  as 
to  the  Eetiology  of  this  condition.  When  a  demonstrable  organic  lesion  of  the 
brain,  the  cervical  vertebrae,  etc.,  is  the  cause  of  the  spasm,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  true  tic,  but  with  a  symptomatic  irritative  condition,  which  has 
an  entirely  different  significance.  A  reflex  origin  of  spasm  is,  as  a  rule,  also 
not  demonstrable.  Recently,  however,  several  authors  (H.  Curschmann  and 
others)  have  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  primary  affection  of  the 
labyrinth.  Colds,  traumata,  toxic  influences,  preceding  acute  infections,  etc., 
can  occasionally  be  demonstrated  as  exciting  factors;  they  do  not,  however, 
possess  any  decided  {etiological  significance.  The  true  tic  is  generally  a  dis- 
ease which  arises  on  the  basis  of  a  general  neuropathic  constitution.  Almost 
all  cases  which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  nervous  persons  who  were  easily  excited 
mentally,  and  came  from  nervous  families.  Tics  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  neck  belong  to  the  same  group  of  psychomotor  neuroses  as  the  true 
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facial  tic — that  is,  a  condition  in  whicli  morbid,  unconscious,  and  forced  cen- 
tral (cortical)  motor  stimuli  keep  the  aff'ceted  muscles  in  a  continuous  state 
of  tonic-clonic  spasm.  This  disease  is  closely  associated  with  myoclonia  and 
certain  hysterical  convulsive  spasms.  The  nomenclature  is  not  as  essential 
as  a  correct  conception  (as  fai-  as  possible  at  the  present  time)  of  the  nature 
of  this  group  of  diseases. 

Although  the  spasms  (ride  Figs.  140  and  141)  are  rarely  strictly  limited 
to  a  definite  group  of  muscles  or  the  distribution  of  a  single  nerve,  we  can, 


Fig.  140. — Severe  case  of  spasm  of  the  accessory  nerv^e  (trapezius  and  sterno-niastoid  muscles). 

(From  the  Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 

nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  indicate  certain  nuiscles  as  being  chielly  all'ected.  Most 
frequently  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  and  ti-apezius)  ai-e  aU'ected.  We  s))eak  of  this  as  a  spinal  accessory 
spasm.     Through   the  contraction  of  the  steiMioniasioiil,   the   lu^ad    is  turned 
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Fig.  141. — Spasm  of  the  right  splenius 
capitis.     (From  Duchenne.) 


toward  the  oppo.'site  side,  and  the  cliin  raised  slightly.     Spasm  of  the  trapezius 
causes  the  head  to  be  drawn  backward  on  the  shoulders.     Generally  the  spastic 

positions  of  the  head  alternate,  so  that 
a  condition  of  continuous  unrest  pre- 
vails. By  placing  the  fingers  on  the 
muscles,  we  can  determine  (though  of 
course  not  very  readily)  which  muscles 
contract  convulsively.  Not  infrequently 
the  splenius  muscle  is  also  affected  by 
the  spasm,  and  the  head  is  then  drawn 
backward  and  toward  the  affected  side. 
Prohal)ly  the  deeper  small  muscles  of 
the  head  and  neck  also  take  part  in  the 
spasm,  although  this  can  never  be  di- 
rectly demonstrated  with  certainty.  In 
severe  cases,  however,  an  extension  of 
the  spasm  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
der and  upper  arm  (pectoralis,  latissi- 
miis,  et  al.)  has  been  observed  so  that 
the  arm  and  the  entire  trunk  assume  a 
peculiar  position.  Pure  rotatory  move- 
ments of  the  head,  apparently  produced 
by  contractions  of  the  obliquus  capitis 
muscle,  are  known  as  tic  rotatoire. 
The  course  of  the  forms  of  spasm  described  is  usually  very  tedious.  There 
are  mild  cases  which  recover  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  these  forms  of  spasm  develop  into  a  very  distressing,  habitual, 
chronic  affection.  In  these  cases  any  steady  occupation,  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, or  manual  labor,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  constantly  recur- 
ring spasmodic  lateral  and  rotatory  movements  of  the  head.  Any  mental 
excitement,  a  feeling  that  he  is  noticed,  etc.,  increase  the  patient's  spasms, 
while  they  become  milder  when  he  is  completely  at  ease.  During  sleep  the 
spasms  generally  {vide  infra)  cease  entirely.  Supporting  the  head  slightly 
also  frequently  affords  relief.  Many  patients  hold  their  head  with  their 
hands  continually.  In  some  cases  the  twitching  ceases  entirely  wdien  the 
body  is  wholly  at  rest,  but  it  returns  at  once  on  any  voluntary  movement 
The  condition  of  general  mental  excitement  has  been  referred  to  above.  The 
occurrence  of  mental  disturbances  (melancholia,  confusional  insanity)  has 
been  repeatedly  seen,  which  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  considering  the  general 
nervous  constitutional  basis  of  the  disease.  The  patient's  general  condition 
may  finally  become  very  poor.     Many  fall  into  the  morphin  habit. 

The  prognosis  should  be  always  guarded.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
disease  may  persist  for  years,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  treatment.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  after  long  duration,  cures,  or  at  least  great  improve- 
ment, frequently  occur. 

The  treatment  of  these  chronic  spasms  is  always  a  difficult  and  fatiguing 
problem.  Accepting  the  assum])tion  of  a  constitutional  basis,  general  con- 
stitutional measures  (physical  aiiil  mental  rest,  l)aths,  fresh  air,  tonics,  etc.) 
must  be  considered  first.     The  local  treatment  should  come  next — i.  e.,  the 
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suppression  of  the  morbid  innervation  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
muscular  balance.  The  most  rational  of  all  treatments  are  methodical  exer- 
cises— that  is,  the  slow  practicing  of  regulated  innervations.  With  perse- 
verance, skill,  and  patience  much  can  be  accomplished.  Further  thera- 
peutic measures,  which  have  probably  a  psychical  suggestive  influence,  are 
also  employed.  Under  this  category  are  included  suitable  supporting  devices 
(corset  with  head  rest),  and  occasionally  even  the  ap])lication  of  firm  band- 
ages (plaster-of-Taris  jacket,  etc.).  All  mechanical  devices  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  occasionally  so  poorly  borne,  and  cause  so  much  torture  to  the  patient, 
that  they  have  to  be  discarded.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  some  excel- 
lent results  from  careful  orthopedic  treatment.  A  methodical  massage  of  the 
afl^ected  muscles  is  further  recommended,  and,  above  all,  electrical  treatment. 
The  method  of  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  the  anode  to  the 
aflfected  nerves  and  muscles,  or  of  the  use  of  a  swelling  faradic  current,  or  of 
the  faradic  brush  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  muscles.  Very  often  we  have 
to  change  the  method,  and  wo  must  try  to  find  out,  by  testing,  the  most 
efficient  way  to  employ  electricity.  Of  internal  remedies,  narcotics,  such  as 
sul)cutaneous  injections  of  morphin,  are  indispensable  in  severe  cases,  but  we 
nnist  1)0  very  careful  in  their  use.  We  may  also  try  bromid  of  potassium, 
antipyrin,  arsenic,  valerianate  of  zinc  [belladonna],  and  other  nervines.  In 
severe  cases  we  resort  to  the  use  of  the  red-hot  iron  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
I  recollect  a  very  severe  case  which  was  finally  cured  with  the  actual  cautery. 
I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  many  surgical  procedures  which  have  been 
proposed  (stretching  and  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  division  of 
muscles  and  tendons)  ;  in  desperate  cases,  however,  such  an  attempt  is  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  this  place  we  may  mention  also  the  peculiar  rhythmic  spasms  which 
occur  occasionally  in  children  during  the  first  few  years  of  life,  and  are  known 
as  spasmus  nutans,  salaam  convulsions,  nodding  spasms,  etc.  There  is  a  con- 
tinued nodding  movement  of  the  head,  occasionally  also  a  shaking  and  turn- 
ing, with  or  without  involvement  of  the  trunk  muscles.  Blepharospasm  and 
nystagmus  have  been  repeatedly  seen  in  the  same  subject.  Occasionally  these 
peculiar,  forced,  pendulum-like  movements  occur  only  during  sleep  ("  tic  de 
sommeil").  All  these  symptoms  are  indications  of  a  neuropathic  constitu- 
tion, but  are  generally  without  any  serious  significance.  Special  treatment  is 
therefore  unnecessary.     The  condition  disappears  gradually  of  its  own  accord. 

5.     SPASMS  IN  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER  AND  ARM 

Clonic  spasms  in  the  upper  extremity  are  rarely  isolated,  as  in  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  but  are  more  frequently  combined  with  otlier  forms  of  spasm  and 
other  nervous  symptoms.  They  soiuetimos  seem  to  be  of  reflex  origin,  as  in 
the  clonic  spasms  associated  with  brachial  neuralgia,  and  also  the  spasms 
sometiiues  seen  in  am))utation  stumps.  For  nuuiy  of  these  forms  of  spasm 
the  cause  is  still  wliolly  unknown.  Most  of  the  cases  are  undoubteilly 
hysterical. 

Isolated  (onic  spasms,  in  single  muscles,  or  gi'oups  of  muscles,  in  the  up])er 
extremity,  have  been  repeati'dly  observed.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  rhomboidei 
causes  an  oblique  position  of  the  scapula,  so  that  its  inner  border  runs  obliquely 
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upward  and  ontward  from  below  and  inward.  This  makes  it  hard  to  raise 
the  arm  above  tlie  horizontal  line,  as  in  serratus  paralysis,  but  the  separation 
of  the  stapula  from  the  chest  wall,  which  is  so  very  characteristic  of  the  latter, 
is  wanting.  Tonic  spasm  in  the  levator  anguli  scapuhe  is  rare,  except  in  con- 
nection with  spasm  of  the  rhomboidei  or  trapezius.  In  it  the  shoulder  is 
raised  and  the  head  is  bent  a  little  to  the  affected  side.  Isolated  tonic  spasms 
in  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  deltoid,  etc.,  are,  on  the  whole,  easy 
to  recognize,  but  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Tonic  flexor  spasms  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  are  more  common.  "We  have  ourselves  seen  several  such 
cases,  some  of  them  lasting  for  months.  In  one  case  the  spasm  could  at  once 
be  relieved  by  placing  the  anode  of  a  moderately  strong  galvanic  current  on 
the  median  nerve.  In  another  case  the  flexor  spasm  of  tlie  lingers  had  fol- 
lowed a  mild  acute  inflammation  of  the  wrist  joint.  In  sueli  cases,  also, 
hysteria  undoubtedly  plays  a  part  much  more  frecjuently  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  In  tonic  flexor  spasms  of  the  hand  we  must  also  think  especially  of 
tetany  (q.v.).  Brief  tonic  spasms  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
thumb  muscles  are  of  quite  common  occurrence.  They  are  seen  especially  in 
persons  who  have  to  do  some  severe  and  persistent  bodily  work,  also  in  alco- 
holic subjects,  patients  with  gastric  disease  or  chronic  nephritis,  etc.  These 
cases  do  not  all  belong  in  the  same  category.  Some  are  probably  due 
to  purely  myopathic  irritative  conditions;  other  cases  are  more  related  to 
tetany    (q.  v.). 

\\e  can  scarcely  give  any  general  rules  for  prognosis  or  treatment.  It  is 
always  important  to  remove  any  trouble  which  may  cause  the  spasm.  We  may 
also  try,  first  of  all,  electricity  (a  stabile  galvanic  current,  applying  the  anode 
to  the  affected  muscles  and  their  nerves)  and  methodical  gymnastics,  the 
latter  especially  in  all  cases  having  any  relation  to  hysteria  {q.  v.). 

6.     SPASMS   IN   THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER   EXTREMITY 

Clonic  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  always,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a  symptom  of  spinal  or  cerebral  disease.  Of  the  tonic  spasms  the 
most  frequent  and  the  best  known  are  the  painful  spasms  in  the  calves,  or 
cramps,  which  are  apt  to  come  on  after  great  muscular  exertion,  mountain- 
climl)ing,  or  dancing.  Some  persons  have  an  especially  marked  predisposition 
to  such  cramps,  especially  after  muscular  exertion  (dancing,  etc.).  Occa- 
sionally these  cramps  develop  very  readily  after  making  certain  movements 
or  holding  the  foot  in  a  certain  position.  Similar  painful  cramps  sometimes 
come  in  other  muscles  besides  the  calves,  as  in  the  abductor  hallucis,  etc. 
Constantly  recurring,  extensive,  and  painful  spasms  in  tlie  leg  muscles  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  form  a  very  distressing  affection  which  is  hard  to  remove. 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  are  probably  conditions  of  irritation  occurring  in 
the  nmscles  themselves.  Other  tonic  spasms  in  the  imisclos  of  the  lower 
extremity  are  rare,  but  individual  cases  of  isolated  tonic  spasm  in  ilie  ab- 
ductors, in  the  iliopsoas,  in  the  muscles  of  the  calves,  etc.,  have  been  observed. 
More  extensive  tonic  contractures  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  are  not  very  rare 
in  hysteria,  especially  in  the  hysteria  of  children.  The  so-called  saltatory 
reflex  spasm  is  undoubtedly  also  hysterical  (q.v.). 
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7.     SPASMS    IN    THE    RESPIRATORY   MUSCLES 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  seen  in  a  few  rare  cases.  The 
lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  much  expanded,  the  epigastrium  is  protruded,  and 
the  respiration,  which  sliows  intense  dyspnoea,  can  be  ])erformed  only  by  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  thorax.  The  depression  and  imm<)l)ility  of  the  diaphragm 
can  be  made  out  on  percussion.  Many  patients  have  a  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm.  The  condition  is  not  without  danger  and  demands 
instant  interference:  inlialations  of  chloroform,  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphin,  a  warm  bath  witli  a  cool  shower  bath  after  it,  faradization  of  the 
skin  in  tlie  region  of  the  diapliragra,  galvanization  of  the  phrenics,  etc. 

Clonic  Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm,  Singultus. — The  well-known  "  hic- 
cough "  or  "  sob,"  due  to  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
associated  with  a  brief  inspiratory  sound,  is  in  its  mild  forms  a  very  frequent 
condition,  which  soon  passes  off ;  but  it  sometimes  increases  to  a  persistent, 
obstinate,  and  very  troublesome  affection,  whicli  nuiy  last  for  weeks  or  months. 
Hysterical  hiccough  is  the  most  frequent.  This  comes  on  especially  after 
mental  excitement,  and  it  may  sometimes  last,  witli  short  interruptions,  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  Persistent  hiccough  may  also  l)e  excited  reflexly  in 
affections  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  peritoneum,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  hic- 
cough depends  upon  a  direct  lesion  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  as  we  have  seen  in 
one  case  of  tubercular  mediastino-pericarditis.  We  have  also  seen  hiccough 
lasting  for  hours  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  in  chronic  myelitis  extending  to 
the  cervical  cord. 

In  the  milder  cases  hiccough  soon  passes  off  without  special  treatment. 
Holding  the  breath,  pressure  on  the  closed  glottis,  blows  on  the  back,  etc., 
are  procedures  generally  known  to  the  laity,  and  they  are  often  used  to  sup- 
press hiccough.  In  hysterical  hiccough  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  ener- 
getic mental  treatment  will  often  rapidly  lead  to  the  voluntary  suppression 
of  the  spasmodic  movements  and  thus  to  complete  recovery.  Such  treatment 
is  often  aided  by  tlie  influence  (in  part  merely  suggestive)  of  some  internal 
remedy,  such  as  bromid  of  potassium,  or  the  use  of  electricity.  In  severe 
hiccough,  due  to  organic  disease,  we  must  sonu^times  resort  to  narcotics  (large 
doses  of  bromid  of  potassium,  opium,  morpliin,  inhalations  of  chloroform). 
The  constant  current  to  the  phrenic  nerve  or  faradization  of  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm  sometimes  acts  beneficially. 

Complicated  respiratory  spasms,  either  in  the  forin  of  spasnuxlically  accel- 
erated and  forced  breathing,  or  spasms  com])ined  with  all  sorts  of  other  symp- 
toms, with  many  gurgling  noises,  eructations,  etc.,  are  almost  exchisively 
confined  to  hysteria.  We  have  ourselves  counted  in  one  such  case  over  two 
hundred  respirations  a  minute  !  The  best  remedy  for  most  of  these  forms  of 
spasm,  and  one  which  often  acts  instantly,  is  a  cool  batli  with  energetic  cold 
shower  baths.  Tlie  yawning  spasm  {chasuius.  osrcdo),  sneezing  spasm  [ster- 
nutatio  convulsiva,  ptarmns),  laughing  and  weeping  s])asnis.  coughing  spasm, 
etc.,  also  belong  to  Ibe  respiratory  spasms.  We  once  saw  an  insliHU'tive  exam- 
ple of  the  lafter  in  a  })oy  ten  years  old,  undoubtedly  due  lo  hysteria.  A 
peculiar,  boUow,  barking  cough  came  on  as  a  "reflex"  (that  is,  due  to  asso- 
ciation of  ideas)  either  spontaneously  or  on  pinching  any  i»arl  of  the  skin. 
The  affection  lasted  for  some  weeks,  ami   then   (lisn|)|>»>arc(l   (|uite  suddenly. 
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A  nervous  coii^li.  often  of  a  peculiar  spastic  character,  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  in  hysterical  aud  nervous  people. 


CHArTER    IV 
WRITER'S    CRAMP    AND    ALLIED    PROFESSIONAL   NEUROSES 

Writer's  cramp  {graphospa.sm,  mogigraphia)  is  the  commonest  form  of  a 
whole  class  of  peculiar  disturbances  of  motion,  to  which  Benedikt  gave  the 
appropriate  name  of  "  professional  neuroses  of  coordination."  Their  char- 
acteristic feature  is  that  the  disturbance  in  a  certain  group  of  muscles  appears 
only  when  these  muscles  come  into  harmonious  action,  in  some  definite  and 
usually  some  delicate  and  complicated  occupation.  Although  the  persons  who 
suffer  from  writer's  cramp  can  move  and  use  the  muscles  of  their  right  arm 
and  band  for  ordinary  purposes  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  these  same 
nmscles  at  once  refuse  their  service  when  the  patient  begins  to  write.  In 
this  case  the  disturbance  cannot  lie  in  the  innervation  of  the  individual  mus- 
cles themselves,  but  it  must  be  referred  to  the  form  of  their  associated  action 
— that  is,  it  must  be  a  disturbance  of  coordination.  It  therefore  becomes 
very  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  spasm  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  peripheral 
parts,  but  in  the  centers.  We  are  convinced  that  writer's  cramp  and  the 
allied  occupation  neuroses  are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  central  (cortical) 
innervation.  Writer's  cramp  is  a  morbid  condition  in  writing  similar  to 
stuttering  in  speaking.  Overexertion  in  writing  plays  the  most  important 
part  as  an  aetiological  factor.  Writer's  cramp  is  therefore  seen  chiefly,  but  of 
course  not  exclusively,  in  tliose  persons  whose  occupation  entails  continuous 
writing,  especially  in  secretaries,  merchants,  bureau  officials,  etc.  A  general 
nervous  predisposition  seems  also  very  notably  to  increase  the  tendency  to 
writer's  cramp.  Most  cases  are  associated  with  pronounced  neurasthenic 
symptoms.  Mental  factors  (fright,  anxiety)  sometimes  play  an  unmistak- 
able part  {vide  infra).  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact  that  bad 
pens,  such  as  hard  steel  pens,  improper  methods  of  holding  the  pen  in  writing, 
etc..  may  favor  the  development  of  writer's  cramp. 

Symptoms. — The  essential  symptom  of  writer's  cramp  is  the  appearance 
of  certain  disturbances  at  every  attempt  to  write,  which  render  writing  very 
difficult  or  entirely  impossible.  The  affection  usually  begins  gradually,  but 
increases  quite  rapidly.  For  the  precise  characterization  of  the  disturbance 
Benedikt  has  distin,guished  three  forms  of  writer's  cramp,  but  they  run  into 
one  another  in  various  ways.  The  spastic  form  is  the  most  frequent.  The 
patient  scarcely  begins  to  write  when  contractions  or  tonic  spasms  come  on 
ill  the  different  fingers.  The  pen  is  either  pressed  spasmodically  deep  into 
the  paper,  or,  when  it  is  moved,  it  makes  very  faulty  irregular  movements. 
We  very  often  see  a  tonic  s])asm  of  the  pronators  of  the  forearm  set  in  on 
each  attempt  to  write.  Writing  is,  under  such  circumstances,  wholly  impos- 
sible, or  it  is  done  only  with  the  greatest  exertion,  and  the  characters  are  also 
utterly  distorted,  iiiK'(|ual.  ami  mingled  with  false  strokes  and  blots  {vide 
Fig.  142).  Finally,  in  the  tremulous  form  of  writer's  cramp  there  is  such  a 
marked  tremor  in  the  right  hand  at  every  attempt  to  write  that  the  letters 
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are  completely  illegible.     We  have  seen  several  siicli  cases  in  children,  which 
we  have  regarded  as  distinctly  hysterical. 

In  the  paralytic  form  the  disturbance  is  chiefly  a  lii'ed  feeling  in  the  right 
arm  of  rapid  onset,  like  paralysis,  and  it  is  often  associated  with  pain.  This 
form  of  disturbance  in  writing  ought  not  properly  to  be  classed  with  writer's 
cramp,  since  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  "  paralytic  "  form  of  "  cramp." 


^  ^^^.^^^^^      ^^ 


Fig.  142. — Examples  of  the  handwriting  of  patients  with  writer's  cramp. 
(From  specimens  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam.) 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  motility  of  the  right  arm  in  every  other  re- 
spect is  usually  perfectly  normal,  but  sometimes  analogous  symptoms  also 
appear  in  the  same  patient  in  numy  other  fine  employments,  such  as  sewing, 
piano  playing,  etc.  The  sensibility  is  usually  unaffected,  except  for  the  mus- 
cular pains  already  mentioned,  and  a  frequent  feeling  of  mtmbness  in  the 
forearm  and  fingers.  A  few  painful  pressure  points  have  sometimes  been 
found  on  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebra?.  AYe  should  also  examine  the 
peripheral  nerves,  since  painful  thickenings  are  sometimes  said  to  be  found 
in  them  (although  I  do  not  myself  share  this  view),  which  possibly  stand  in 
a  causal  relation  to  the  disease.  If  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  gen- 
erally neurotic,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  often  complain  at  the  same 
time  of  headaches,  mental  uneasiness,  general  weakness,  etc.  In  such  cases 
the  degree  of  the  disturbance,  as  we  have  said,  is  always  very  much  infiuenced 
by  mental  conditions  (excitement,  anxiety),  just  as  is  the  case  in  stuttering. 
We  knew  a  patient  who  could  not  write  a  word,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  effort, 
if  any  one  were  looking  at  him,  but  otherwise  he  wrote  a  beautiful  flowing 
hand. 
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Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  ul'  writer's  cramp  is  aliuusl  always  easy.  We 
must  guard  against  confusing  it  witii  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  chorea, 
paralysis  agitans,  nmltiple  sclerosis,  beginning  mustular  atrophy,  or  agraphia, 
which,  ol'  course,  under  some  circumstances  may  lead  to  disturbances  in 
writing. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  to  be  given  with  reserve.  Complete 
recoveries  witiiout  doubt  do  occur,  but  many  cases  are  extremely  obstinate 
and  others  are  incurable.  Kelapses  are  also  very  common  even  after  improve- 
ment has  set  in.  Some  patients  are  obliged  to  choose  another  calling  in  con- 
sequence of  their  trouble. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  begins  first  with  the  command  to  give  up  writ- 
ing entirely  for  several  weeks.  If  this  command  can  be  obeyed,  the  mere  rest 
may  be  of  service  in  mild  incipient  cases.  Certain  contrivances  for  writing, 
which  the  patient  can  best  test  himself,  are  often  of  advantage,  such  as  stick- 
ing the  penholder  through  a  cork,  using  a  large  penholder,  a  change  in  the 
way  of  holding  the  pen  and  in  the  position  of  the  arm,  etc.  Nussbaum  lias 
invented  a  kind  of  bracelet  to  which  the  penholder  is  fastened,  and  which  is 
held  firndy  by  the  outspread  fingers.  Learning  to  write  witli  the  left  hand, 
which  is  often  tried  by  patients,  does  not  always  lead  to  a  good  result,  since 
the  cramp  occasionally  appears  in  the  left  hand  also. 

Of  the  special  methods  of  treating  writer's  cramp  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism deserves  the  first  mention.  Avoiding  all  strong  currents  and  varia- 
tions of  the  current,  w-e  apply  the  stabile  anode  to  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
also  to  the  different  nerves  (especially  if  they  be  sensitive  to  pressure)  and 
the  affected  muscles,  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  cathode  is  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cervical  vertebras.  If  painful  points  are  found  tliey  receive 
special  treatment.  We  may  also  use 'galvanism,  as  an  experiment,  through 
the  head.  Of  late  massage,  and  especially  methodical  gymnastics,  have  shown 
still  more  favorable  results  than  electrical  treatment,  but  the  use  of  them 
demands  special  technical  skill,  and  therefore  they  have  so  far  obtained  ex- 
cellent results  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  certain  specialists ;  but  such  a  methodical 
reeducation  in  the  movements  employed  in  writing  should  always  be  tried. 
We  commence  with  simple  writing  movements  executed  slowdy  and  in  rhythm, 
and  then  progress  gradually  to  more  difficult  letters.  We  can  very  rarely 
promise  success  from  internal  remedies,  such  as  subcutaneous  injections  of 
strychnin,  atropin,  etc.,  but  those  methods  of  treatment  often  act  favorably 
which  aid  the  general  strength  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  cold-water  cures, 
sea  bathing,  and  residence  at  a  mountain  resort.  In  writer's  cramp,  just  as 
in  stuttering,  we  see  very  plainly  the  influence  of  mental  factors  (rest,  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  self-confidence,  excitement,  etc.)  upon  the  trouble. 


As  an  appendix  we  will  mention  here  some  other  professional  neuroses 
that  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are  piano-player's  cramp,  which  is  seen 
especially  in  young  conservatory  pupils,  violin-  and  'cello-player's  cramp, 
telegrapher's  cramp,  tailor's  cramp,  milker's  cramp,  the  peculiar  disturbances 
of  innervation  in  the  hands  which  often  occur  in  cigar  rollers,  etc.  In  the 
lower  extremities  there  seems  to  be  an  analogous  affection  in  ballet  dancers, 
and  also  in  sewing-machine  girls,  turners,  etc.     We  have  seen  professional 
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cramp  in  the  tongue  in  a  clarionet-player.  The  special  points  in  the  symp- 
tomatology and  treatment  ot  all  these  forms  of  cramp  are  in  large  part  anal- 
ogous to  the  conditions  described  in  writer's  cramp.  In  piano-players  the 
neurosis  appears  chiefly  in  the  i)aretic  form — mild  fatigue — and  is  usually 
ass(jciated  with  quite  severe  pain,  that  comes  on  during  jjlaying,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  arms. 

In  treatment,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  local  cold  douches  and 
massage,  but  general  treatment  (iron,  cold  baths,  country  residence)  is  never 
to  be  neglected.  If  there  has  been  previous  overexertion  in  playing,  it  must 
be  stopped  entirely.  Generally  it  has  proved  better,  in  my  experience,  to  con- 
tinue with  brief  methodical  exercises.  Finally,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  in 
certain  laborious  occupations  that  are  persistently  practiced  a  severe  group  of 
nervous  symptoms  may  also  arise.  For  example,  Hirt  has  described  an  affection 
which  occurs  in  sewing-machine  girls,  and  is  characterized  by  disturbances 
of  sensibility,  pain,  panpsthesia,  and  in  some  cases  anesthesia,  ataxia,  absence 
of  the  tendon  reilexes,  and  swaying  with  the  eyes  shut.  The  disease  thus 
recalls  very  closely  the  picture  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  it  is  curable  with 
proper  treatment.  Therefore  Hirt  suspected  an  affection  of  the  peripheral 
nerves.  Similar  symptoms  are  also  seen  in  other  classes  of  laborers.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  peculiar  spastic  paretic  conditions  of  the 
legs  after  continuous  fatiguing  work  in  the  fields  in  a  stooping  position 
(digging  carrots,  etc.). 

CHAPTER    V 
SIMPLE    AND    MULTIPLE    DEGENERATIVE    NEURITIS 

I.     SIMPLE   NEURITIS 

1.  Primary  Simple  Neuritis. — In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  series  of  morbid  conditions  which  most  probably  are  to  be 
referred  to  primary  inflammatory  changes  of  a  particular  peripheral  nerve. 
We  have  seen  that  many  cases  of  sciatica  and  of  neuralgia  in  other  nerve 
regions,  and  probably,  too,  all  the  so-called  rheumatic  peripheral  paralyses 
(rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  deltoid  paralysis,  etc.),  are  due  to  such  a  neuriti,s. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  special  causes  of  such  forms  of 
neuritis;  we  may  only  suspect  that  in  such  cases  there  are  definite  infectious 
or  toxic  substances  which  act  on  the  affected  peripheral  nerves.  In  many 
cases,  especially  in  most  neuralgic  affections,  it  seems  rather  to  be  slight  in- 
flaniuuitor}^  changes  in  the  nerve  sheath  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
of  the  nerve,  but  in  all  forms  of  neuritis  leading  to  motor  paralysis  it  is 
chiefly  a  destruction  of  the  nerve  fiber  itself  caused  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
jurious substance  ('"parenchymatous  inflauimation,"  or,  better,  "degenerative 
neuritis '').  In  severe,  and  especially  in  acute,  cases  the  parenchymatous  and 
the  interstitial  changes  may  develop  simultaneously.  AA'e  will  go  more  fully 
into  the  desci'iption  of  the  anatomical  details  in  the  section  on  "  multiple 
neuritis  "  below. 

We  may  also  mention  here,  as  of  practical  importance,  those  cases  of  pri- 
mary simple  neuritis  which,  after  the  analogy  of  facial  paralysis  which  has 
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l)een  fully  described,  lead  to  iuiiti'  ])erii)heral  ]);iral_vsis  in  other  nerve  regions. 
'I'o  this  class  belong,  first  of  all,  neurit  it-  axillary  paralysis  (deltoid),  neuritic 
paralysis  in  the  ulnar,  long  thoracic  (serratus  anticus  jnajor),  crural,  })e- 
roneal,  etc.;  neuritic  j)le\us  paralyses  also  occur,  esj)ecially  in  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  many,  although,  of  course,  not  in  all  of  these  cases,  an  exposure 
to  cold  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  neuritis  ("  rheumatic  neu- 
ritis"). The  disease  itself  usually  begins  with  severe  ])aiii  of  greater  or  less 
intensity  and  })ar{esthesia  in  the  neighboihood  of  the  affected  nerve.  This 
symptom,  which  possesses  the  greatest  diagnostic  significance,  especially  in 
affections  of  the  motor  nerves,  is  generally  attril)uted  to  an  involvement  of 
the  nerve  sheath  and  interstitial  tissue  {nervi  nervorum!).  At  the  same 
time  with  the  pain,  or  soon  after  it,  appear  signs  of  motor  weakness  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve.  The  paralysis  may  vary  extremely  in 
intensity.  In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  soon  disappear  and  recovery  ensues. 
In  severer  forms  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  develop;  but  even  here,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  may 
usually  expect  a  favorable  issue.  The  affected  nerves  are  often  very  sensitive 
to  pressure.  Slight  disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensibility  are  often  to  be  made 
out  on  careful  examination  when  tliere  is  neuritis  of  a  mixed  nerve  trunk; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  motor  disturbance  is  almost  always  nuich  more  apparent 
than  the  sensory.  The  treatment  follows  the  methods  in  vogue  in  all  periph- 
eral paralyses. 

2.  Secondary  Simple  Neuritis. — There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  sec- 
ondary neuritis  may  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  of  neighboring  organs. 
Xeuritis  sometimes  develops  in  open  wounds  which  permit  the  direct  entrance 
of  inflammatory  agents  to  the  nerve;  the  inflammation  is  distributed  chiefly 
in  the  sheath  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve.  It  is,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence — much  rarer  than  we  were  formerly  disposed  to  assume.  Simple 
mechanical  injuries  and  lacerations  of  peripheral  nerves  are  much  commoner, 
occurring  in  all  sorts  of  affections  in  their  neighborhood — fract'^res,  luxations, 
caries  of  the  bone,  tumors,  etc.  In  such  cases  we  should  not  speak,  without 
qualification,  of  "  inflammation,"  since  we  usually  have  to  do,  as  has  been 
said,  with  purely  mechanical  consequences.  Apart  from  the  ordinary  sec- 
ondary descending  degeneration  {vide  supra,  page  199),  such  mechanical 
lesions  of  the  nerves  have  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  extend  upward  in  the 
form  of  a  "  tieuritis  ascendens,"  or  "  migrans,"  as  was  formerly  believed,  and 
the  assumption  of  an  "  ascending  neuritis,"  following  diseases  of  internal 
organs  (sexual  organs,  kidneys,  intestines,  etc.),  and  finally  leading  not  in- 
frequently to  secondary  myelitis,  so-called  "  reflex  paralysis,"  etc.,  is  war- 
ranted only  in  the  rarest  cases.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  inflammatory 
processes  may  sometimes  attack  neighboring  nerve  trunks,  and  that  an  acute 
inflammation  may  sometimes  extend  immediately  up  the  neurilemma  of  the 
outgoing  uerve  to  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges.  So  far  as  these  processes 
deserve  clinical  significance  they  will  receive  special  mention  in  the  appro- 
priate places. 

[It  has  long  been  known  that,  when  a  nerve  has  been  cut,  the  portion 
below  the  injury  rapidly  degenerates — Waller's  law  of  degeneration.  The 
portions  that  degenerate  are  the  axis-cylinder  processes  that  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  cell  body  of  the  neuron.     As  a  result  of  more  delicate  methods 
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of  research,  it  has  been  fouiul  that  tlio  rest  ol'  the  neuron — the  cell  hod}'^  and 
the  axis-cylinder  stump — also  undergoes  slighter  changes.  There  may  be, 
therefore,  really  an  ascending  degeneration  in  the  nerve,  but  it  is  very  slight 
and  has  little  or  no  clinical  significance. — K.] 

II.     MULTIPLE   DEGENERATIVE   NEURITIS 

etiology. — Although  the  occurrence  of  extensive  primary  disease  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  was  practically  unknown  not  very  long  ago,  many  investiga- 
tions in  the  last  few  decades  (Dumenil,  Joifroy,  Leyden,  and  many  others) 
have  taught  us  that  no  part  of  the  entire  nervous  system  is  so  much  exposed 
to  all  possible  harmful  influences  as  the  peripheral  nerve  fiber.  We  are  at 
present  acquainted  with  a  long  list  of  types  of  nervous  disease  wliich  are  due 
exclusively,  or  at  least  chiefly,  to  more  or  less  extensive  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  nerves.  The  more  we  investigate  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  the 
more  we  become  convinced  that  it  is  almost  always,  in  the  last  instance, 
chemical  poisons  which  enter  the  body  or  are  formed  in  the  body  itself  and 
exert  a  destructive  influence  on  the  peripheral  nerve  fiber.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  all  such  poisons  act  from  the  outset  upon  the  whole  peripheral 
neuron — that  is,  the  ganglion  cell  and  peripheral  nerve  fiber — l)ut  the  visible 
injury  (degeneration)  is  generally  manifested  exclusively  in  the  peripheral 
nerve  fiber,  and  probably  first  in  the  branches  most  remote  from  the  trophic 
center,  the  nerve  cell.  Only  when  the  action  of  the  poison  is  severe  and  long- 
continued  can  the  whole  neuron — that  is,  the  motor  ganglion  cell  in  the  an- 
terior horn  of  the  cord — be  visibly  injured  or  even  completely  degenerated. 
[Changes  may  also  occur  in  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons,  not  only  in 
the  peripheral  portions  of  their  nerve  fibers,  but  also  in  their  ganglion  cells 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  in  their  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  spinal  cord. 
— K.]  The  toxic  origin  of  peripheral-nerve  degeneration  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  those  morbid  conditions  which  we  can  refer  with  certainty  to  a 
definite,  well-recognized  poison.  These  are  the  special  "  toxic  neuritides,"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
in  the  description  of  lead  and  arsenical  paralyses.  We  have  seen  that,  by  the 
action  of  these  poisons,  extensive  destruction  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may 
ensue,  which,  of  course,  is  followed  by  serious  clinical  symptoms.  Disregard- 
ing several  other  rare  forms  of  poisoning  (copper,  zinc,  silver,  ])hos])horous, 
mercury,  bisulphid  of  carbon,  etc.),  there  still  renuiins  one  extremely  im- 
portant and  comparatively  common  form  of  poisoning  which  leads  to  multij)le 
neuritis,  and  that  is  chronic  alcoholism.  Alcoholic  neuritis  is  by  far  the  com- 
monest form  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  it  will  therefore  require  a  special  de- 
6cription  later. 

Besides  these  neuritides,  directly  of  toxic  origin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  we  find  a  second  large  group  of  cases  which  come  on  secondarily  in 
the  course  of,  or  as  a  secjuel  to,  other  diseases.  To  this  class  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  most  of  the  cases  already  mentioned  (page  1!)T)  of  '"paralysis 
after  acnte  disease."  Since  it  is  usually  an  acute  infectious  disease  (diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  septic  infection.  pueri)eral  disease  [pneu- 
monia], etc.),  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  it  is  the  toxins  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  corresponding  agents  of  infection  whicli  lead  to  the 
70 
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deatli  of  tlio  i)L'riplieral  nerve  fiber;  hut  similar  conditions  also  occur  in 
chronic  infectious  diseases.  Tuberculosis  in  particular  seems  to  stand  in  close 
relation  to  multiple  neuritis,  although,  of  course,  it  is  often  hard  to  exclude 
complication  with  some  septic  infection  or  the  simultaneous  action  of  other 
intoxications  (especially  alcohol,  vide  infra).  [A  more  or  less  extensive 
neuritis  is  not  uncommon  in  leprosy.  The  distribution  of  the  neuritis  is  less 
symmetrical  than  in  other  forms  of  neuritis,  and  the  morbid  changes  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  which  involve  the  perineurium  and  interstitial  tissue  more 
than  the  nerve  fiber  itself,  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the  direct  invasion  of 
the  nerves  by  the  bacteria  rather  than  to  the  general  toxic  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  chief  symptoms  are  marked  anaesthesia  and  muscular  w^asting. 
The  anaesthesia  in  the  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy  is  due  to  these  lesions  of 
the  peripheral  nerves. — K.]  It  is  certain  that  metasyphilitic  nervous  dis- 
eases (tabes,  q.  v.)  are  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  degenerations  of  the  peripheral 
nerves;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  extensive  disease  at  the  same  time 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  so  that  we  do  not  class  these  conditions  as 
true  neuritis.  [Syphilitic  processes  may,  of  course,  involve  individual  nerves, 
somewhat  in  analogy  with  leprous  neuritis,  but  true  multiple  neuritis  may 
rarely  be  of  syphilitic  origin.  Malaria  is  also  said  to  cause  multiple  neuritis. 
Xeuritis  is  more  apt  to  follow  the  pernicious  forms  of  malaria  occurring  in 
the  tropics — Jamaica,  India,  Madagascar,  etc.  It  may  come  on  suddenly  dur- 
ing the  comatose  period  of  a  pernicious  attack.  In  some  of  the  acute  cases 
there  have  been  well-marked  changes  in  the  nerve  sheaths,  in  other  cases  there 
have  been  ordinary  degenerative  changes.  The  neuritis  has  been  referred  to 
the  toxins  produced  by  the  plasmodium.  Trophic  and  vasomotor  symptoms 
(cyanosis)  seem  more  marked  than  in  other  forms  of  neuritis.  There  is  a 
possible  relation  between  malarial  neuritis  and  beri-beri  (q.v.). — K.]  Of 
noninfectious  diseases,  diabetes  mellitus,  first  of  all,  is  sometimes  most  closely 
related  to  the  onset  of  multiple  neuritis.  Here,  again,  we  can  scarcely  help 
thinking  that  the  nerve  degeneration  has  been  produced  by  some  abnormal 
chemical  product,  but  the  question  of  diabetic  neuritis  is  still  in  great  need 
of  further  investigation.  It  is  a  fact  that  neuritic  affections  of  various  sorts 
occur  in  severe  and  also  in  mild  forms  of  diabetes,  but  of  course  we  may  often 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  glycosuria  is  only  a  sequel  of  the  neuritis, 
or  that  it  has  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  it  (from  the  same  cause,  es- 
pecially previous  alcoholism).  In  a  few  cases  polyneuritis  has  been  seen 
in  severe  (usually  ulcerative)  carcinomata,  but  in  these  cases  secondary  septic 
processes  may  play  the  chief  part,  as  in  tuberculosis  (vide  supra). 

The  third  group,  finally,  is  composed  of  those  cases  of  nmltiple  neuritis 
which  must  be  termed  primary  multiple  degenerative  neuritis.  Of  course, 
alcoholic  or  diabetic  neuritis,  for  example,  may  come  on  apparently  as  a 
primary  disease,  but  the  true  primary  form  of  the  disease  includes  only  those 
cases  where  no  other  special  preceding  cause  can  be  discovered,  and  where 
the  neuritis  apparently  comes  on  as  an  independent  disease,  due  to  a  special 
specific  cause.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease,  which  often  has  an  acute 
febrile  character  {vide  infra),  shows  that  we  must  in  such  cases  also  consider 
toxic-infectious  influences,  but  we  know  nothing  as  yet  as  to  the  precise  form 
of  this  infection.  We  can  sometimes  find  no  special  cause.  There  has  often 
been  previous  exposure  to  severe  cold.    Such  cases  are  called  "  rheumatic  mul- 
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tiple  uciiritis/'  willioul,  oi:  course,  implying  iluil  they  luivc  any  delhiite  eon- 
noctioii  with  articular  riieuinatism. 

lii  oIIku'  cases,  ou  careful  investigation,  we  may  find  some  relation  between 
tlie  neuritis  and  a  preceding  slight  infectious  or  toxic  condition  (tonsillitis, 
intestinal  disorders,  etc.).  At  times,  however,  no  special  cause  for  the 
])o]yneuritis  can  be  determined.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  primary  poly- 
neuritis has  been  described  by  several  physicians  as  occurring  in  epidemic 
('(irni.  [Epidemic  polyneuritis  may  have  some  relation  to  epidemic  polio- 
myelitis (//.  t'.).  The  peculiar  form  of  epidemic  neuritis  known  as  beri-beri 
will  be  spoken  of  later. — K.] 

We  must  add  in  conclusion  that  we  have  very  often  seen  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis  where  we  could  discover  several  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  at 
the  same  time,  especially  when  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis  or  alcoholism  and 
diabetes  mellitus  could  unite  their  noxious  effects.  We  have  also  seen  alco- 
holic polyneuritis  come  on  directly  after  some  acute  febrile  disease  (pneu- 
monia, etc.),  which  distinctly  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  of  delirium 
tremens  in  acute  diseases. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  of  neuritis  consist,  as  has 
been  said,  mainly  in  a  degenerative  destruction  of  the  nerve  fibers.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  toxic  agents  act  directly  on  the  peripheral  nerve  fibers 
or  on  the  peripheral  motor  neurons  in  their  entirety.  The  visiljle  coarse  ana- 
lonu'cal  destruction  is  usually  found,  at  all  events,  only  in  the  peripheral 
offshoots  of  the  neuron — that  is,  in  the  "  peripheral  nerves  "—and  apparently 
it  is  most  marked  in  the  most  distant  terminal  arborizations  of  the  nerves. 
In  the  larger  nerve  trunks  and  plexuses  the  changes  are  usually  much  less 
pronounced  than  in  the  smaller  nerve  branches. 

Only  in  a  few  acute  cases  do  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  the 
nerve  sheath  show  the  changes  of  true  acute  inflammation.  In  such  cases  we 
find  the  affected  nerves  swollen  and  decidedly  reddened  from  the  great  vas- 
cular injection;  with  the  naked  eye  we  can  sometimes  see  several  or  many 
small  hemorrhages.  The  microscope  shows  the  nerve  sheath  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  infiltrated  with  many  round  cells,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  interstitial 
tissue  is  little  or  not  at  all  involved  in  the  disease.  The  pathological  anatom- 
ical process  consists  exclusively  of  a  destruction  of  the  axis  cylinder  and 
medullary  sheath  (see  Fig.  143).  If  we  stain  the  diseased  nerve  fibers  with 
osmic  acid  we  see  the  sheath  of  Schwann  filled  with  many  large  and  small 
flakes  and  globules  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve  which  are  stained 
l)lack.  The  fatty  globules  formed  by  this  degeneration  are  taken  up  by  indi- 
vidual leucocytes  (perhaps  also  by  the  endothelial  cells?),  and  thus  the  so- 
called  "fatty  granular  cells"  are  formed.  If  the  process  has  lasted  some 
time  and  the  acute  symptoms  have  ceased,  either  tlio  regeneration  of  the  nerve 
fiber  begins,  or,  when  the  special  nerve  tissue  is  permanently  destroyed,  there 
is  a  new  formation  of  an  abundant  interstitial  connective  tissue.  If  we  now 
examine  a  transverse  section  of  a  diseased  nerve  we  lind  the  individual  nerve 
fibers  no  longer  close  together,  as  under  normal  conditions,  but  separated  from 
one  another  in  many  places,  wiiere  some  fibers  have  wholly  disappeared,  by  a 
large  amount  of  interstitial  connective  tissue.  If  the  new  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue  attains  a  higher  degree,  the  nerve  then  becomes  firnuu-  and 
denser  than  normal,  and,  when  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  connective 
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tissue  (after  the  analogy  of  callus  ronnaliou),  it  also  hcionieb  thicker,  so  that 
in  some  places  we  may  sometimes  speak  of  a  neuritis  nodosa.  If,  however, 
the  polyneuritis  recovers,  it  is  due  to  regeneration — that  is,  to  a  complete  new 
growth  of  the  destroyed  nerve  liher.  The  remarkahly  great  power  of  regen- 
eration of  the  pei'ii)heral  nerves  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system.     It  is  explained  in  a  simple  manner  by  the 


Fig.  143. — Radial  nerve  in  alcoholic  polyneuritis. 

(Personal  observation.) 


Osmic-acid  preparation. 


persistence  of  the  cell  of  origin  (the  motor  ganglion  cell  in  the  anterior  horn) 
from  which  the  destroyed  terminal  branches  grow  out  again  like  the  severed 
branches  of  a  tree.  Therefore  the  severest  peripheral  paralyses  and  ataxias 
may  sometimes  completely  recover. 

Til  the  cases  of  "chronic  multiple  neuritis"  the  disease  succeeds  an  acute 
neuritis  or  develops  in  an  insidious  fashion  from  the  start.  In  the  latter  case 
the  first  acute  stage  of  hyporannia  and  cell  infiltration  is  wholly  wanting  and 
the  disappearance  of  nerve  fibers  and  the  secondary  new  growth  of  connective 
tissue  is  a  chronic  process  from  the  first.  Such  conditions  perhaps  should 
not  properly  be  called  "  neuritis,"  but  "  primary  chronic  degenerative  atrophy 
of  the  nerves";  l)ut  the  name  is  of  less  consequence  than  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  development  of  the  morbid  process.  There  is  also  nothing  strange 
in  finding  in  some  cases  slight  changes  in  the  motor  ganglion  cells  them- 
selves. When  the  action  of  the  toxic  substance  is  severe  or  long  continued 
the  whole  motor  neuron,  including  its  cell  of  origin,  suffers.  The  paralyzed 
muscles  in  every  peripheral  neuritis  soon  become  very  much  atrophied.  Mi- 
croscopic examination  shows  all  stages  of  atrophy  of  the  fibers  up  to  com- 
plete disappearance.    The  transverse  striation  is,  for  the  most  part,  preserved. 
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and  the  number  of  the  muscular  nuclei  is  much  increased.  In  individual 
cases  we  also  find  degenerative  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibers,  hyper- 
trophy, swelling,  waxy  degeneration,  etc.  A  genuine  myositis — that  is,  the 
formation  of  small  inflammatory  foci  in  the  interstitial  tissue — is  sometimes 
joined  to  the  neuritis.  In  such  cases  of  "'neuromyositis"  the  poison  seems 
to  act  from  the  start  simultaneously  on  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

Besides  its  action  on  the  peripheral  motor  neurons  and  the  muscles,  the 
action  of  the  morbific  influence  may  extend  still  further.  Thus  we  find  coexist- 
ing changes  in  the  columns  of  GoU,  and  even  in  the  brain,  which  excite  special 
clinical  symptoms. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Multiple  Neuritis. — In 
order  to  attain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  symptomatology  of  multiple 
neuritis,  we  must  first  remember  that  the  disease  is  not  .etiologically  one  ab- 
solutely single  affection,  and  that  thierefore  we  must  expect  a  priori  certain 
differences  in  the  clinical  picture.  These  differences  are  due  not  only  to  the 
degeneration  of  different  nerve  trunks,  but  also,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  specific  variety  of  nerve  fiber  is  not  always  the  one  most  affected.  In 
general,  of  course,  the  rule  undouljtedly  holds  good  that  the  motor  nerve 
fil)ers  afford  the  least  resistance  to  all  the  injurious  influences  previously  men- 
tioned. Peripheral  paralyses,  then,  are  the  chief  and  most  common  symptom 
of  polyneuritis.  The  peripheral  sensory  neurons,  however,  are  not  always 
spared  by  toxic  agents.  Primarily,  the  involvement  of  the  sensory  nerves  is 
shown  by  symptoms  of  nerve  irritation  (pain,  parsesthesia).  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  neuritic  pains  are  produced  hy  direct  irritation, 
or  by  interstitial  inflammatory  changes.  On  careful  examination,  however, 
sensory  disturbances  (anesthesias)  are  found  frequently  enough,  and  particu- 
larly, as  we  will  learn  later  on,  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  coming  from 
the  deeper  structures  (muscles,  etc.).  Occasionally,  even,  these  nerves  are 
almost  alone  the  seat  of  degenerative  changes,  and  then  a  true  ataxia  (com- 
pare page  204)  is  necessarily  produced.  There  may  be  some  doubt,  however, 
in  such  cases  (though  this  is  of  no  importance  as  regards  the  result),  whether 
the  degeneration  is  limited  entirely  to  the  peripheral  dendrites  of  the  sensory 
neurons,  or  whether  it  also  affects  the  spinal  prolongations  into  the  posterior 
columns.  At  any  rate,  from  a  symptomatological  standpoint  we  must  distin- 
guish two  forms  of  neuritis — a  paralytic  form  (the  usual  form)  and  an  ataxic 
form  (so-called  acute  curable  ataxia,  and  also,  especially,  the  pscudo-taljes  of 
alcoholic  subjects)  ;  but  combinations  of  the  two  forms  occur,  since  paralytic 
conditions  and  disturbances  of  coordination  may  be  united. 

Passing  now  to  the  description  of  the  general  aspect  and  course  of  polyneu- 
ritis, it  seems  best  to  keep  separate  the  different  forms  which  may  be  distin- 
guished either  clinically  or  aitiologically. 

1.  Primary  Acute  and  Chronic  Multiple  Neuritis 

The  disease  usually  begins  acutely,  sometimes  almost  in  an  apoplectiform 
numner,  and  without  any  definite  occasion,  precisely  like  an  acute  infectious 
disease.  Febrile  symptoms,  with  temperatures  from  10"2°  to  104°  F.  (I^n"  to 
40°  C),  come  on  in  persons  previously  in  good  health,  usually  in  adults  before 
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or  during  middle  life,  with  severe  general  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  dull- 
ness, headache,  and  sometimes  even  mild  delirium.  In  these  acute  cases  al- 
buminuria and  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served, which  symptoms  also  point  toward  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  other  cases  the  initial  general  symptoms  are  much  less  severe,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  wanting.  The  nervous  symptoms  then  occur,  apparently  without 
any  cause  and  without  any  other  pronounced  disturbances,  in  a  fairly  acute 
manner,  in  previously  healthy  persons.  The  pains,  which  are  hardly  over 
absent,  are  very  characteristic,  and  will  generally  lead  the  experienced  physi- 
cian at  once  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  They  are  described  as  pulling  and  tear- 
ing, are  felt  chiefly  in  the  loins  and  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  follow 
approximately  the  course  of  the  large  nerve  trunks.  On  passive  motion  and 
pressure  on  the  deeper  structures,  the  pains  become  particularly  pronounced. 
Since  in  some  cases  a  number  of  the  joint.s  are  swollen,  the  disease  at  first 
may  be  mistaken  for  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  first  symptoms  of  pa- 
ralysis, usually  in  the  lower  extremities,  appear  very  soon  after  these  initial 
symptoms,  or  almost  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The  patient  notices  that 
he  cannot  readilv  move  one  leg,  and  soon  after  he  notices  the  same  of  the 
other.  The  paralysis  may  remain  confined  to  the  legs,  but  more  frequently 
it  extends  to  one  or  both  arms.  In  regard  to  its  distribution,  the  forearms 
and  lower  legs  are  generally  more  affected  than  the  upper  arms  and  thighs, 
and  the  extensors  (radial  and  peroneal  region)  are  also  more  affected  than 
the  flexors;  but  other  varieties  of  distribution  may  occur — for  instance,  affec- 
tion of  the  glutsei  and  thigh  muscles,  etc.  The  pronounced  symmetry  of  the 
paralyses  in  the  two  halves  of  the  body  is  very  noticeable  and  characteristic 
of  polyneuritic  paralysis,  in  contradistinction  to  poliomyelitic  paralysis. 

If  we  examine  the  paralyzed  parts  more  carefully  we  find  a  perfectly 
atonic  and  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis.  Tlie  reflexes  are  almost  always 
diminished,  the  tendon  reflexes  are  usually  entirely  absent,  and  the  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  weak,  or  they  also  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  In  only  a 
few  cases  are  the  reflexes  increased — a  symptom  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  cutaneous  hyperaesthesia.  We  can  usually  make  out,  after  a 
few  days,  a  decided  diminution  of  electrical  excitability  in  the  affected  nerves 
and  muscles,  which  soon  becomes  a  pronounced  reaction  of  degeneration.  If 
the  paralysis  is  of  longer  duration,  there  is  a  decided  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 
In  tliese  cases  the  severe  initial  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  as  a  rule, 
rapidly  disappear,  although  slight  pains,  paraesthesia,  and  especially  a  con- 
siderable sensitiveness  of  the  paralyzed  parts  to  pressure  and  to  passive  mo- 
tion, often  last  for  a  long  time.  In  many  acute  cases  the  hyperassthesia  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  d(>eper  parts  reaches  a  very  high  degree.  Objectively,  the  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  are  very  slight  in  many  cases,  although  on  careful  test- 
ing we  can  frequently  enough  find  disturbances  of  sensibility,  particularly  in 
the  distal  ends  of  the  extremities.  It  is  only  necessary  to  test  carefully  all 
forms  of  sensation,  especially  sensibility  to  deep  pressure  and  muscular  sensi- 
bility. Other  observers  and  we  ourselves  have  also  re])eatedly  seen  the  symptom 
of  so-called  delayed  conduction — that  is,  delayed  sensation  of  pain  {vide  supra, 
page  151).  AYe  usually  fmd  no  (lislnrbanccs  in  tlio  dist  I'ibution  of  the  cerebral 
and  bulbar  nerves.  An  affection  of  IIk'  optic  iicrvo  has  l)een  mentioned  in  only  a 
few  eases.     Facial  paralysis  and,  much  less  frequently,  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or 
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of  the  ocular  muscles  may  also  occur.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  seen  total 
bilateral  facial  paralysis.  We  may  mention  as  a  rare  complication  acute  mental 
disturbances  (confusion,  anxiety,  weakness  of  memory,  vide  infra).  Details 
of  this  very  peculiar  ''polyneuritic  psychosis"  will  be  given  below  in  the 
description  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis.  The  marked  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  which  is  usually  present,  is  important,  and  probal)ly  depends 
upon  a  disturbance  of  the  vagus.  Trophic  disturbances  in  tlie  skin,  hair,  and 
nails  are  not  very  rare.  Profuse  sweating  sometimes  occurs.  (Edematous 
swelling  of  the  affected  extremities  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed.  IMie 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  however,  almost  always  renuiin  unal- 
tered^ Imt  in  some  cases  slight  disturbances  of  the  bladder  may,  oL'  course,  be 
discovered. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  the  severest  cases  it  may  soon 
terminate  fatally,  almost  always  l)ecause  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  respiration.  The  inspirations  are  labored,  and  are  performed  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  only,  while  the  epigastrium  is  motionless,  or  is  retracted 
on  inspiration  from  the  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  There  is  also  i)aralysis 
of  the  other  muscles  of  respiration,  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.,  so  that,  after 
the  disease  has  lasted  a  week  or  ten  days,  death  ensues  with  all  the  signs  of 
respiratory  insufficiency.  Such  cases  have  been  repeatedly  described  in  the 
past  under  the  title  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  (Landry's  paralysis,  (j.v.). 
A  second  class  of  cases  also  begins  quite  acutely,  but  then  takes  a  chronic 
course.  The  initial  acute  febrile  symptoms  cease  after  a  few  days,  although 
the  paralysis  continues  to  develop  to  some  extent.  Then  the  affection  seems 
to  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  first  signs  of  improvement  gradually  begin 
to  ap2:»ear.  Since  there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
in  these  cases,  it  always  takes  considerable  time — usually  several  months — Tor 
recovery;  but  it  is  often  astonishing  to  see  how  the  most  extensive  paralysis 
may  finally  get  entirely  well,  even  after  six  months'  or  a  year's  duration.  A 
third  class  of  cases  follows  a  chronic  course  from  the  outset,  although  even 
in  these  cases  there  may  be  more  acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  In  these 
cases  quite  extensive  atrophic  paralysis  gradually  develops  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  usually  in  the  upper  extremities  also.  The  reflexes  disappear; 
the  sensibility  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat,  but  very  rarely,  much  diminished.  Pain 
is  always  present  at  first,  but  later  on  in  the  disease  it  often  becomes  sul;)- 
ordinate.  The  bladder  and  rectum  usually  remain  normal  in  their  functions 
or  show  only  slight  disturbances.  If  the  disease  advance  gradually  it  may 
terminate  fatally  even  at  a  late  period,  after  a  course  of  months,  usually  from 
a  final  paralysis  of  respiration;  but.  on  the  other  baud,  even  after  a  i)rotracted 
course,  the  disease  nuiy  come  to  a  standstill,  and  even  progress  to  a  complete, 
or  at  least  to  a  partial,  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  of  multiple  neuritis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  for  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease  and  notes  the  different  symi)toHis  carefully.  In  re- 
gard to  diagnosis,  the  chief  importance  should  be  ])laced  on  the  generally 
acute  beginning,  with  pronounced  symptouis  of  sensory  irritation,  with  fre- 
quently a  very  considerable  sensiiiveiiess  of  ilie  nerves  and  uuisrl(>s  lo  ]iressui-e 
and  general  culaueous  liy]»eru's(besia  ;  and  also  on  Ihc  appearance  of  a  rapidly 
extending  paralysis,  whose  peri])lu>i;d  nnlure  niav  lie  attested  by  (be  pivsence 
of  reaction  of  degeneration,  muscular  atrophy,  and   (he  absence  of   the  cu- 
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taneous  and  tendon  reflexes.  Such  a  paralysis  can  be  produced  by  nothing 
but  an  affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves  or  poliomyelitis  (vide  infra).  Tliis 
hitter  disease  was,  in  fact,  formerly  confused  with  multiple  neuritis,  but  a 
careful  attention  to  the  initial  symptoms,  especially  to  the  pain  and  disturb- 
ances of  sensation,  usually  makes  the  differential  diagnosis  possible. 

Tbe  prognosis  of  multi])le  neuritis  is  doubtful,  as  is  shown  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  tbe  disease.  l)ut  it  is  by  no  means  very  unfavorable.  If 
the  patients  get  through  the  first  acute  stage  of  the  disease  without  accident, 
we  may  hojie  for  recovery,  or  at  least  actual  improvement,  even  with  extensive 
paralysis.  Such  striking  results  in  the  way  of  recovery,  after  paralysis  that 
has  lasted  for  iiiontbs.  arc  also  important  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  since  such 
extensive  processes  of  regeneration  are  possible  in  affections  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  but  scarcely  in  spinal  diseases  with  destruction  of  the  motor  ganglion 
cells,  and  hence  tlii'y  are  sometimes  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis 
of  neuritis. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  especially  if  severe  pains, 
swelling  of  the  joints,  or  high  fever  be  present,  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  ex- 
hibition of  salicylic  acid,  from  which  several  observers  have  seen  a  favorable 
effect.  We  give  10  gr.  (gm.  0.5)  of  the  acid  every  hour,  or  a  few  larger 
doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  1  drachm  to  1^  drachms  (gm.  4  to  6).  Instead 
of  salicylic  acid  we  have  used  antipyrin  and  phenacetin,  salipyrin,  aspirin,  and 
siiiiilai-  remedies,  with  good  results.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe  we  must 
use  narcotics,  such  as  injections  of  morphin.  Embrocations  of  chloroform, 
and  sometimes  protracted  warm  baths  and  careful  sweating,  have  also  a  palli- 
ative effect.  In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  proper  care,  a  suitable  posi- 
tion for  the  limbs,  and  diet — nourishing  food — are  the  main  things  for  the 
patient.  The  regenerative  processes  of  recovery  begin  spontaneously,  if  they 
begin  at  all,  but  we  may  hasten  recovery  and  make  it  complete  by  a  subsequent 
electrical  treatment,  especially  galvanism.  For  the  completion  of  the  recovery, 
bathing  (simple  warm  baths,  salt  baths,  etc.)  is  serviceable,  and  also  the  baths 
at  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Nauheim,  and  Oeynhausen,  and  the  cautious  use  of 
massage.  Of  the  internal  remedies,  the  so-called  tonics  (preparations  of  iron, 
quinin,  strychnin,  arsenic,  etc.)  may  be  used. 

2.  The  Ataxic  Form  of  Multiple  Neuritis 

(Acute  Curable  Ataxia) 

We  cannot  make  a  sharp  division  between  the  ataxic  and  the  paralytic 
forms  of  multiple  neuritis.  Both  conditions,  paralysis  and  ataxia,  may  occur 
in  the  same  yjatient.  It  is  important,  however,  to  know  that  almost  pure  ataxia 
(without  ])aralysis)  may  develop  acutely,  and  that  it  is  undoul)tedly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  degeneration  of  the  peripheral,  centripetal  sensory  neurons  either 
in  their  peripheral  or  spinal  branches. 

Under  the  ataxic  form  of  polyneuritis  must  be  classed,  first,  the  cases  of 
ataxia  repeatedly  observed  after  various  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially 
ataxia  after  diphtheria  {q.  v.),  and  also  after  typhoid  fever,  snuillpox,  septic 
affections,  dysentery,  etc.;  but  there  is  also  a  primary  acute  ataxia,  which 
comes  on  without  any  discoverable  cause  or  after  exposure  to  severe  cold  in 
previously  healthy  persons.     Severe  general  initial  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule. 
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not  present,  and  the  pain  is  not  very  great.  Tlio  ataxia  usually  develops  in 
the  legs,  more  rarely  in  the  arms.  There  may  be  slight  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility at  the  same  time,  but  not  necessarily.  The  ])atellar  reflex  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  absent.  As  a  rule,  with  proper  care  and  nursing  the  patient  re- 
covers completely  in  a  few  weeks.  The  diagnosis  of  this  primary  acute  ataxic 
form  of  polyneuritis  is  usually  not  difficult.  The  disturbance  of  the  patient's 
gait  may  at  first  arouse  the  suspicion  of  tabes,  but  fho  ra])id  onset,  the  j)er- 
fectly  normal  pupillary  reflexes,  and  usually  also  the  normal  micturition,  op- 
pose it.  We  often  find  in  some  muscular  regions  a  true  paresis  besides  the 
ataxia,  which  is  not  like  the  conditions  in  tabes.  We  once  saw,  for  instance, 
a  severe  ataxia  of  the  legs  associated  with  double  facial  paralysis.  Paralysis 
of  the  legs  and  ataxia  of  the  aruis  may  occur.  In  any  doubtful  case  a  favor- 
able termination  in  recovery  forms  the  final  criterion  in  favor  of  polyneuritis. 

3.  The  Acute  and  Chronic  Neuritis  of  Alcoholic  Subjects — Alco- 
holic Paralysis 

(Pseudo-tabes  [Ataxia]  of  Alcoholic  Subjects) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  peculiar  nervous  affections  often  occur  in 
alcoholic  subjects  (M.  Huss,  Leudct,  and  others)  ;  but  formerly  a  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  only  of  late 
have  we  ol)tained  the  knowledge  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cases  of  this 
class  are  to  be  classed  as  acute  and  chronic  multiple  neuritis  ( Lancereau.x, 
]\roeli,  and  others).  The  practical  importance  of  this  alcoholic  neuritis  is  not 
slight ;  first,  because  it  may  easily  be  confused  with  other  nervous  diseases, 
especially  with  myelitis  and  tal)es,  and,  second,  because  its  proper  and  timely 
diagnosis  is  of  great  significance  in  regard  to  treatment.  Alcoholic  neuritis, 
furthermore,  is  by  no  means  I'are,  being  certainly  by  far  the  commonest  of 
all  forms  of  polyneuritis.  The  more  we  consider  the  significance  of  this  factor 
the  more  all  other  causes  are  thrown  into  the  background.  Not  infrequently, 
of  course,  other  causes  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time  with  alcoholism ; 
we  see,  for  example,  polyneuritis  very  often  in  alcoholic  subjects  who  are  also 
tuberculous,  and  sometimes  the  combination  of  alcoholism  and  diabetes,  etc. ; 
but  in  all  such  cases  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  probably  plays  the  chief 
part.  Alcoholic  neuritis  occurs  in  drinkers  of  spirits,  and  also,  as  we  have 
often  noticed,  in  habitual  and  excessive  drinkers  of  beer.  It  is  alleged  to  be 
less  frequent  in  drinkers  of  wine. 

Alcoholic  polyneuritis,  like  the  other  varieties  of  multiple  neuritis,  occurs 
in  different  forms.  According  to  its  course  we  may  distinguish  acute  and 
chronic  cases,  and  according  to  its  symptoms  a  ])aralytic  and  an  ataxic  form, 
but  there  are  no  strict  boundaries  between  these  foi'ms. 

Alcoholic  paralysis  begins  (juite  suddenly  or  more  gradually.  !Motor  weak- 
ness develops,  having  its  (hid'  seat  usually  in  the  legs,  and  thus  rendering 
walking  ahnost  wholly  impossible.  Fre(|uently  the  paralysis  involves  ]irin- 
cipally  the  muscles  of  both  lower  legs,  the  dorsal  extensors  being  affected  even 
more  than  the  plantar  flexoi-s  of  the  foot.  The  nniscles  of  the  thigh  and  hip 
in  these  cases  are  entirely  or  nearly  si)ai'ed  by  the  ])aralysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  the  thigh  muscles  (crural  and 
gluteal  distribution)  are  particularly  affected.     Such  patients  can  occasionally 
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still  walk  with  effort  on  level  ground,  but  they  cannot  go  up  a  step  or  rise 
from  a  chair.  With  greater  paralysis  the  patient  is  absolutely  bedridden. 
Neuritic  palsies  are  naturally  of  the  flaccid  type,  with  diminished  muscular 
tonus.  The  paralyzed  muscles  atrophy  rapidly,  the  electrical  excitability  di- 
minishes, and  in  all  fully  developed  cases  the  reaction  of  degeneration  devel- 
ops, either  as  a  complete  or  as  the  so-called  middle  form  of  reaction  (vide 
supra,  page  220).  The  patellar  reflexes  and  the  other  tendon  reflexes  are  gen- 
erally completely  lost.     Only  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur. 


Fig.  144. — Alcoholic  polj'neuritis  with  bilateral  radial  and  peroneal  paralysis. 

(Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 


The  paral3'zed  muscles  can  also  no  longer  be  stimulated  reflexly  to  contract 
by  means  of  cutaneous  stimuli.  On  careful  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  legs 
is  rarely  found  to  be  entirely  normal.  In  my  experience  we  find  in  severe 
alcoholic  neuritis  primarily  a  diminution,  or  even  a  marked  disturbance,  of  the 
sensations  to  touch,  the  muscular  sensibility  (sensations  of  motion  and  posi- 
tion), and  the  pressure  sense;  in  other  words,  an  interference  with  the  con- 
duction of  the  different  varieties  of  sensory  stimuli  through  the  white  posterior 
columns.  Temperature  and  pain  stimuli,  however,  are  clearly  perceived.  For 
pain  stimuli  there  is  often  even  a  pronounced  hyperfcsthesia,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  marked  delay  in  pain  sensation  is  not  infrequently  present  at  the 
same  time.     Often  a  marked  oedema  of  tlie  paralyzed  legs  develops. 

In  many  cases  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  arms  also,  and  chiefly  in  the 
radial  distribution,  so  that  both  hands  hang  lax  in  volar  flexion,  and  they 
and  the  fingers  can  be  extended  but  little.  The  combination  of  paralysis  of 
the  lower  leg  and  forearm,  or  of  double  radial  and  peroneal  paralysis,  has 
been  often  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  alcoholic  paralysis  (vide  Fig.  1-1 1). 
Even  in  patients  who  can  still  extend  their  hands  and  fingers  well,  we  often 
find  that  the  strength  of  the  movement  is  diminished.  On  Iho  other  hand. 
we  find  a  combination  of  paralysis  of  the  thigli  muscles,  with  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  sbouldci-.  Muscular  atrophy,  electrical  reac- 
tions, sensibility,  and  tlie  reflexes  are  the  same  as  in  the  legs.  Fibrillary  con- 
tractions of  the  atrophic  muscles  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  in  neuritic  palsies. 

Involvement  of  the  facial  muscles   (facial  nerve)   has  been  observed  in 
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some  cases.  In  some  very  acute  and  severe  cases  of  polyneuritis  there  is 
also  a  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  so  that  the  eye  may  become  completely 
immovable,  but  in  the  cases  that  have  come  to  autopsy  there  seems  usually 
to  have  been  no  neuritis  of  the  oculomotor  nerves  themselves,  l)ut  many  small 
hemorrhages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  ventricle — that  is,  in  tiie  re- 
gion of  the  oculomotor  nuclei  (so-called  polioencephalitis  hemorrhagica  supe- 
rior, q.  v.). 

Mental  disturbances  ("polyneuritic  psychoses")  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  alcoholic  polyneuritis.  Especially  during  the  acute  onset,  if 
closely  watched  for,  they  will  rarely  be  found  to  l)e  entirely  absent.  They 
often  differ  little  from  delirium  tremens,  but  in  oilier  eases  a  very  peculiar 
type  of  disease  develops  (so-called  Korsakoff's  psycliosis).  The  patient  is 
confused,  mixes  up  persons  and  places,  is  very  restless,  especially  at  night, 
apparently  has  hallucinations,  and  is  consequently  excited  and  anxious,  but 
in  the  intervals  is  happy  and  contented.  The  most  striking  disturbance  is  an 
extraordinary  weakness  of  memory  for  all  recent  events.  Half  an  hour  after 
eating  the  patient  no  longer  knows  that  he  has  eaten.  If  we  show  him  an 
object  or  utter  a  word  or  a  short  sentence  to  him,  he  forgets  it  completely  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  more  carefully  we  test  the  patient  in  regard  to  this,  the 
more  frequently  shall  we  discover  this  remarkable  disturbance  of  memory; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  distant  past  and  of  things  learned  before  the  troul)le 
is  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  affected.  The  patient's  initial  confusion  is  chiefly 
the  direct  result  of  this  actual  failure  of  memory.  The  severe  mental  dis- 
turbances sometimes  last  only  a  few  days,  but  the  disturbances  of  memory 
may  often  be  noticed  for  weeks,  when  they  gradually  disappear.  [See  the 
chapter  on  Confusional  Insanity.] 

The  bladder  and  rectum  are  generally  also  unaffected  by  the  alcoholic 
polyneuritis,  or,  at  most,  only  slightly.  [Patients  with  pronounced  mental 
symptoms,  however,  will  often  pass  urine  and  faeces  in  bed  on  account  of  their 
mental  stupor. — K.]  Slight  elevations  of  temperature  are  not  infrequent  dur- 
ing the  acute  initial  stage  of  the  disease.  The  continued  high  frequency  of  the 
pulse  (100  to  120),  which  persists  for  a  long  time  even  with  normal  tem- 
perature, is  remarkable. 

The  ataxic  form  of  alcoholic  polyneuritis  may  also  come  on  acutely,  so  that 
the  patient's  sudden  inability  to  walk  is  due  to  a  genuine  ataxia  of  the  legs. 
The  ataxia,  of  course,  is  generally  associated  with  manifest  paralysis,  at  least 
in  some  muscular  territories  (glutfei,  peronei,  radials).  The  ataxia  may  often 
be  masked  by  a  greater  paralysis,  so  that  we  can  discover  it  only  l)y  careful 
examination.  The  patellar  reflex  is  usually,  but  not  invai-iahly,  lost  ;  the  sen- 
sibility, particularly  of  tlic  deeper  structures  (muscular  and  pressure  sense, 
vide  supra),  is  found  by  careful  examination  to  l)e  almosi  invarial)ly  dis- 
turbed. The  pains,  parsesthesia?,  and  sensibility  io  j)ressurc  of  the  nniscles 
and  nerves  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  neuritis.  The  functions 
of  the  bladder  remain  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  noiMunl. 

The  chronic  form  of  alcoliolic  ataxia,  the  special  ])seudo-tabes  of  alcoholic 
subjects,  is  especially  important  because  it  is  often  harder  to  diagnoslicale. 
Tn  Ibis  form  a  tyi)e  of  disease  develops  (•om])ai'iifiv(>ly  slowly,  which  may  closely 
resemble  genuine  tabes:  alaxic  gait,  lancimiting  pains,  souu^times  even  a  sort 
of  girdle  sensation,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  slight  disturbance  of  the  bladder. 
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definite  disturbances  of  sensibility,  etc.  The  disease  resembles  true  tabes  still 
more  closely  if  temporary  double  vision  occurs.  In  such  cases  we  can  avoid 
mistaking  it  for  true  tabes  only  by  careful  examination.  The  most  important 
nuirk  of  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  pupils,  which  almost  always  preserve 
their  normal  reaction  in  pseudo-tabes.  We  may  also  note  that  in  pseudo-tabes 
the  disturbances  of  the  bladder  are  usually  slight,  and  they  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent; that  the  muscles  and  nerves  are  tender  on  direct  pressure,  and  that  from 
the  outset  avc  can  usually  find  besides  the  ataxia  a  slight  genuine  paresis,  which 
in  some  muscles  (vide  supra)  may  be  marked.  [We  rarely  if  ever  find  in 
pseudo-tabes  the  anaesthesia  or  analgesia  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  on 
one  or  both  sides,  in  the  area  of  the  third  to  the  seventh  dorsal  roots,  so 
characteristic  of  true  tabes. — K.]  Finally,  of  course,  the  causal  factor,  pro- 
nounced chronic  alcoliolism,  is  an  essential  consideration.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  alcoholic  pseudo-tabes  the  anatomical  lesion  is  probably  not  often 
limited  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  involves  the  spinal  processes  of  the 
spinal  ganglion  cells — that  is,  the  region  of  the  columns  of  Goll.  The  more 
accurate  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  polyneuritis  has  be- 
come, the  more  frequently  have  we  learned  to  recognize  the  involvement  of 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  peripheral  polyneuritic  degeneration.  In 
each  individual  case,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  with  certainty 
to  what  extent  certain  symptoms  (ataxia,  disturbance  of  the  muscular  sense, 
slight  bladder  disturbances,  etc.)  are  due  to  an  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord 
or  to  that  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  [Pseudo-tabes  and  true  tabes  sometimes 
coexist. — K.] 

The  course  of  this  pseudo-tabes  may  extend  over  several  years,  but  the 
prognosis  is  far  more  favorable  than  that  of  true  tabes ;  decided  improvement 
and  even,  in  mild  cases,  complete  recovery  may  occur;  but  there  are  also  severe 
incurable  forms,  since  dangerous  complications  (tuberculosis,  etc.)  often  set  in. 

All  the  more  acute  forms  of  alcoholic  neuritis  afford  quite  a  good  prognosis, 
provided  the  abuse  of  alcohol  can  be  permanently  checked.  We  may  then  often 
see  complete  recovery  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  On  the  other  hand,  relapses 
are  common,  and  these  usually  have  a  tedious  course. 

The  first  task  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  neuritis  is  to  insist  upon  the 
absolute  abandonment  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  If  this  be  done,  the  milder  cases, 
if  properly  taken  care  of,  usually  get  well  of  themselves.  The  favorable  course 
is  aided  by  electrical  (galvanic)  treatment  and  tepid  salt  baths.  Internally 
we  prefer  strychnin  preparations  (pills  of  nitrate  of  strychnin  or  extract 
of  nux  vomica).  [In  the  severer  cases  with  toe-drop,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  contracture  of  the  antagonist  muscles  (gastrocnemius  and  plantar 
muscles).  If  this  contracture  be  allowed  to  develop  it  may  greatly  delay 
recovery.     The  timely  use  of  splints  and  massage  will  prevent  this. — K.] 

[4.  Beri-beri — Endemic   Multiple   Neuritis 

The  peculiar  disease  of  endemic  origin,  long  known  in  India  and  Japan 
as  "beri-beri"  or  "'  kak-ke,"  has  been  found  by  Rcheul)e  to  be  in  its  clinical 
and  anatomical  relations  a  well-characterized  multiple  neuritis.  Cases  are 
Occasionally  seen  in  seaport  towns  in  sailors  arriving  from  Asiatic  ports,  and 
Putnam  has  described  cases  occurring  in  fishermen  returning  from  the  New- 
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foundland  hanks.  Irulopoiuk'iit  outbreaks  ol'  the  disease  liave  also  occurred 
among  the  insane  in  asylums  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere. 
Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women,  and  colored  races  more  than 
the  white.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  obscure.  Tekelharing  and  Winkler 
attributed  it  to  a  specific  stai)hylococcus.  Insufficient  oi'  improper  diet  prob- 
ably increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  rice  or  fish,  as  was  once  believed,  can  actually  cause  beri-beri 
It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  "  polished  "  or  machine-milled  rice  may  l)e  a 
factor  in  causing  the  disease.  It  is  thought  that  a  fungoid  toxin,  "  arsin," 
exists  in  the  pericarp  of  the  rice,  which  may  enter  the  grain  in  the  machine 
methods  of  preparation.  Bondurant  in  Alabama  found  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  outbreak  of  the  disease  and  the  use  of  a  polluted  water  supply.  In 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  some  association  with  malarial  poisoning.  Over- 
crowding and  foul  air  favor  its  development.  The  disease  may  begin  suddenly 
or  insidiously,  and  it  is  often  ushered  in  by  moderate  fever  and  gastrointestinal 
symptoms — anorexia,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  diarrhea.  Two  forms 
of  the  disease — a  "  w^et "  and  a  "  dry  " — are  usually  recognized.  The  symp- 
toms in  the  "  dry  "  form  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  multiple  neuritis — 
pain,  paraesthesia,  tenderness,  loss  of  power,  with  degenerative  muscular 
atrophy,  especially  in  the  extensors  of  the  foot,  slight  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion, and  diminution  or  loss  of  patellar  reflex.  The  "wet"  form,  which  is 
commoner,  often  begins  with  dyspna^a  and  a  rapid  pulse,  and  oedema  may 
soon  follow.  The  oedema  is  most  marked  in  the  regions  supplied  by  the  af- 
fected nerves,  but  there  is  also  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  heart's 
action  is  weak,  and  the  heart  may  soon  become  greatly  dilated,  and  adven- 
titious murmurs  may  be  heard.  In  severer  cases  the  urine  contains  a  small 
amount  of  albumen,  the  dyspnoea  and  rapid  pulse  persist,  and  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  cardiac  exhaustion.  A  certain  amount  of  serous  effusion  is  usually 
present  at  the  autopsy,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  heart.  There  is  also 
a  degenerative  neuritis  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  often  including  the  vagus, 
and  a  corresponding  degeneration  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  them,  and  often 
degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua.  In  some  cases  of 
the  "  wet "  form  the  disease  progresses  rapidly,  with  increasing  oedema  and 
cardiac  weakness,  leading  to  death  in  a  week  or  two.  Other  cases  may  run  a 
more  chronic  course,  with  atrophic  paralysis,  and  eventually  recover.  The 
prognosis  is  grave.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  cases  among  the  chronic  insane 
died  in  Alabama,  and  the  mortality  has  been  even  greater  in  other  epidemics, 
although  Scheube  estimates  the  average  mortality  at  five  per  cent.  In  the 
way  of  prophylaxis  good  hygiene,  a  good  soil  and  sanitary  dwellings,  pure 
water  and  plenty  of  nutritious  food,  seem  essential.  Catliarties,  especially 
hydragogues,  seem  of  some  benefit  in  the  early  stages.  The  condition  of  the 
heart  demands  especial  attention,  but  caution  is  necessary  in  administering 
digitalis  or  strophanthus  (the  chief  drugs  to  employ)  lest  the  weak  heart  be 
urged  to  undue  effort.  Hence  we  should  begin  with  small  doses  (gm.  0.3  to 
0.3,  nxiij  to  V,  of  the  tincture),  increasing  gradually.  In  the  later  stages  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  (strychnin,  elec- 
tricity, massage). — K.] 
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CHAPTER    VI 
KEW    GROWTHS    IN    THE    PERIPHERAL    NERVES 

The  new  growths  in  the  peripheral  nerves  are  usually  divided  into  fal^:e 
and  true  neuromata.  True  neuromata  consist  of  newly  formed,  usually  medul- 
lated,  nerve  fibers  {neuroma  myelinicum  of  Virchow),  Avhich  are  imbedded  in 
a  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  is  frequently  very  abundant.  These  neu- 
romata develop  most  frequently  in  the  cut  ends  of  nerves  in  amputation 
stumps  (amputation  neuronuUa),  hut  they  may  form  after  other  injuries  of 
the  nerves,  and  perhaps  many  neuralgias  and  persistent  pains  after  injuries 
are  due  to  the  formation  of  such  little  neuromata. 

The  so-called  multiple  neuromata  or  neuro-fibromata  are  of  special  path- 
ological interest.  They  may  be  found  in  enormous  numbers  (many  hundreds) 
on  almost  all  the  peripheral  nerves,  on  the  sympathetic  plexuses  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  on  the  cranial  nerves  (vagus,  etc.).  The  smallest  of 
these  tumors  may  be  as  large  as  a  millet  seed,  the  largest  may  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  Q^g  or  the  thumb.  The  nerves  are  changed  by  them  into  thick 
cords  covered  with  irregular  enlargements  which  can  be  felt  everywhere  under 
the  skin  during  life  (on  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  the  crural,  the  intercostal 
nerves,  etc.).  This  remarkable  condition  can  naturally  be  explained  only  by 
a  congenital  abnormal  predisposition  of  the  nervous  S3^stem  to  tumor  forma- 
tion, a  theory  which  is  supported  by  a  few  observed  cases  of  the  hereditary 
occurrence  of  such  multiple  neuromata.  The  name  "  neuroma,"  however,  is 
not  correctly  chosen.  It  is  rather  a  fibroma  (a  tumor  of  connective  tissue), 
through  which  the  nerve  fibers  usually  pass  in  good  condition  ("neuro- 
fibroma"). Hence  it  happens,  as  we  have  seen  ourselves  in  one  case,  that,  in 
spite  of  an  extensive  formation  of  neuro-fibromata,  there  are  no  nervous 
symptoms  at  all,  no  pain,  no  anaesthesia,  no  paralysis;  but  other  cases  have 
also  been  reported  in  which  the  tumors  caused  manifest  and  even  severe 
symptoms. 

Of  other  new  growths  on  the  nerves  we  may  mention  sarcoma.  This  also 
is  often  multiple,  and  then  it  may  lead  to  very  complicated  types  of  disease. 
The  so-called  tiihercula  dolorosa  deserve  special  mention.  By  this  term  we 
mean  little  nodules  which  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  usually  readily  mov- 
able and  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  They  are  not  very  rare,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  drawing  pains,  which  are  rarely  decidedly  neuralgic  and  are 
not  very  strictly  localized.  They  are  situated  in  the  extremities,  especially  in 
the  arms,  and  in  the  back,  the  neck,  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  symp- 
toms are  only  at  times  very  prominent,  and  then  they  disappear  again,  and 
that  with  this  disappearance  is  certainly  sometimes  associated  a  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  the  nodule.  The  anatomical  nature  of  the  tubercula  dolorosa 
is  not  always  to  be  estal)lished  with  certainty.  Many  of  them  are  true  neu- 
romata, but  others  belong  to  other  kinds  of  new  grow^ths. 

The  only  successful  treatment  of  neuromata  is  extirpation,  which  is  to  be 
undertaken  only  when  the  symptouis  ai-e  very  severe.  If  extirpation  l)e  not 
practicable,  or  if  we  have  to  do  with  multiple  neuromata,  the  patient's  trouble 
can  be  alleviated  by  symptomatic  means,  narcotics,  and  electricity.     If  we  can 
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compress  the  nerve  above  llie  neuroma,  we  can  often  cause  by  this  means  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  pain. 


II.     THE    DISEASES   OF   THE   SPINAL   CORD 

CHAPTER    I 
DISEASES    OF    THE    SPINAL    MENINGES 

1.     ACUTE    INFLAMMATIONS   OF    THE   SPINAL    MENINGES 

etiology  and  Pathology. — Isolated  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  me- 
ninges is  very  rarely  primary,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  inflammatory  processes 
in  the  neighborhood  quite  frequently  involve  the  meninges,  or  a  spinal  menin- 
gitis occurs  as  one  symptom  of  a  general  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Tliis 
latter  condition  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  idiopathic,  generally  epidemic,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis — a  specific  infectious  disease,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  a  previous  chapter.  A  tubercular  spinal  meningitis  is  also 
very  often  combined  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges, 
but,  since  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  usually  in  the  foregi-ound  of  the 
picture,  w^e  will  treat  of  tubercular  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  the  section  on 
diseases  of  the  cerebral  meninges.  Secondary  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  course  of  certain  other  infectious  diseases,  and  is  then 
probaljly  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  localization  of  the  specific  poison  of  the 
disease.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  spinal  and  cerebral 
meningitis  as  a  sequel  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  also  of  its  occurrence  in 
pytemic  and  septic  diseases,  and,  very  rarely,  in  typhoid  fever  and  the  acute 
exanthemata.  We  must  mention,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  a  purulent  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  as  a  sequel  of  empyema,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc.,  which, 
although  very  rare,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed.  In  these  cases  the  infection 
of  the  meninges  also  results  from  the  primary  foci  of  disease,  but  the  channel 
of  infection  is  not  yet  exactly  known.  Perhaps  the  intercostal  nerves  are  the 
media  of  communication. 

In  all  the  cases  so  far  mentioned  we  have  chiefly  an  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater,  a  so-called  leptomeningitis;  the  dura  mater  is  ]u)t  implicated  in 
the  disease  at  all,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree.  The  condition  is  different  in 
those  inflammatory  processes  which  gradually  invade  the  meninges  from  the 
neigliboring  parts  outside  the  cord.  Thus  we  very  often  sch^  circumscribed 
inflammations  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  (pachymeningitis)  in  caries 
of  the  vertebra?,  and  these  inflammations  often  invade  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura,  or  more  rarely  reach  the  pia  mater.  Acute  purnlent  peripachy- 
meningitis is  very  rare;  it  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
between  tiie  dura  mater  and  the  vertebral  column,  wliich  is  always  of  second- 
ary origin.  We  have  seen  a  very  characteristic  case  in  the  course  of  a 
puerperal  pya'mia.  The  inflamnuition  had  sjuvad  from  a  purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  thi-ough  the  foramina  of  the  vertel)ral  caiud. 
and  had  finally  set  up  a  purulent  inflammation  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
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dura,  extending  up  to  the  cervical  cord.  We  meet  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  pia  mater  chiefly  in  diseases  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  from  an  extension  of  'the 
process,  as  the  pia  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  many  cases  of 
myelitis. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether  other  influences,  especially  injuries 
and  exposure  to  cold,  can  lead  directly,  as  has  often  been  claimed,  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  meninges. 

"We  need  say  but  little  in  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute 
spinal  meningitis.  The  changes  in  purulent  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Epidemic  Meningitis.  Precisely  the 
same  conditions  are  found  in  the  other  forms  of  acute  leptomeningitis.  The 
changes  in  pachymeningitis  are  completely  analogous.  The  dura  mater  is 
traversed  by  dilated  vessels,  and  therefore  is  reddened ;  it  is  also  thickened, 
and  on  its  internal  or  external  surface  {paclii/nicninfjiiis  interna  or  externa,  or 
peripachymeningitis)  there  is  usually  found  a  purulent  or  a  seropurulent  ex- 
udation. 

Symptoms. — An  accurate  distinction  between  acute  inflammations  of  the 
pia  mater  and  those  of  the  dura  mater  cannot  be  made  clinically.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  include  the  symptoms  of  any  primary  disease  present,  the 
general  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the  necessary  conse- 
quences which  the  presence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  meningeal  circulation  and 
of  the  meningeal  exudation  exerts  on  the  cord  and  nerve  roots.  The.se  conse- 
quences are  due  both  to  a  mechanical  compression  of  the  parts  named,  and 
often  probably  to  an  invasion  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself  by  the  in- 
flammation. To  these  is  added  the  frequent  combination  of  spinal  symptoms 
with  the  symptoms  of  a  coexisting  cerebral  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  spinal  meningitis  are  already  known  to  us  from 
the  description  of  epidemic  meningitis  (see  Vol.  I,  page  126).  Eecapitulating 
them  briefly,  we  may  mention  chiefly  the  very  severe  pain  in  the  back,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  back  and 
neck.  To  these  may  be  added  usually  symptoms  of  irritation  on  the  part  of 
the  nerve  roots — shooting  pains  in  the  trunk  and  the  extremities,  hyper- 
aesthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  deeper  parts,  symptoms  of  direct  or  reflex 
motor  irritation,  muscular  tension,  contractions,  etc.  The  cutaneous  and 
tendon  reflexes  are  often,  but  not  always,  much  diminished  or  entirely  abol- 
ished in  consequence  of  the  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  There  are  at  times  dis- 
turbances in  the  passage  of  urine  and  faeces.  If,  in  the  later  course  of  the 
disease,  there  are  actual  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  they  are  usually  a  sign  of 
a  more  marked  implication  of  the  cord  itself. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  symptoms  named  we  can  in  many  cases  make  a 
diagnosis  of  spinal  meningitis.  Of  course  a  meningitis  is  found  often  enough 
on  the  autopsy  table  where  the  symptoms  diiring  life  were  completely  obscured 
by  other  severe  general  symptoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  may  be  illusory,  as  in  typhoid 
fever  or  pyaemia.  Fuller  information  as  to  the  seat  and  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation  is  afforded  by  considering  the  most  painful  parts  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  predominance  of  pain  and  cutaneous  hypera^sthesia  in  the  arms 
(cervical  region)  or  legs  (lumbar  region),  etc.  When  the  meningitis  involves 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  and  the  medulla  there  may  also  be  disturbances 
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of  respiration,  symptoms  in  the  pupils,  and  anomalies  in  the  innervation  of 
the  heart.  We  can  decide  as  to  the  form  of  the  numingitis,  whether  purulent 
or  tuberculous,  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  history,  the  other  morbid  symp- 
toms, and  the  course  of  the  disease.  Lumbar  puncture  is  of  great  diagnostic 
assistance  (vide  infra,  chapters  on  Tuberculous  and  Purulent  Meningitis). 

Prognosis. — We  have  seen  an  undoubted  recover}',  in  severe  cases,  only  in 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  the  sporadic  cases  of  idiopathic 
meningitis,  which  are  probably  identical  in  aetiology.  In  all  other  cases  re- 
ported with  a  favorable  termination  the  diagnosis  may  be  doubted,  for  in  gen- 
eral the  rule  is  certain  that,  in  extensive  acute  purulent  leptomeningitis  and 
pachymeningitis,  the  prognosis  is  almost  absolutely  unfavorable,  whether  it  be 
secondary  to  another  infectious  disease  or  arise  from  propagation  from  some 
neighboring  focus  of  inflammation.  We  may,  perhaps,  make  an  exception  of 
certain  mild,  circumscribed  cases,  which  do  not  come  to  suppuration,  but  these 
are  also  uncertain  in  regard  to  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  treatment  we  must  refer  entirely  to  what  has 
been  said  under  epidemic  and  tubercular  meningitis. 

2.     CHRONIC  SPINAL   LEPTOMENINGITIS 

Although  chronic  leptomeningitis  (usually  wrongly  termed  chronic  spinal 
meningitis)  once  played  quite  a  large  part  in  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  must  at  present  assert  that  its  occurrence  as  an 
independent  disease  is  exceedingly  rare.  Most  of  the  reported  cases  of  chronic 
meningitis  were  publislied  at  a  time  when  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases  of 
the  cord  itself  was  still  perfectly  impossible,  and  when  the  thickenings  and 
opacities  of  the  meninges  were  much  more  striking  at  the  autopsy  than  far 
more  essential  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself,  which  could  be 
made  out  only  by  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  and  not  by  the  naked 
eye.  In  recent  years  only  a  very  few  cases  have  been  published  which  can  be 
regarded,  at  least  with  some  reason,  as  primary  chronic  meningitis.  It  is  es- 
pecially hard  to  determine  this,  since  syphilitic  disease  of  the  spinal  meninges 
{vide  infra)  shows  almost  precisely  the  same  anatomical  appearance.  Clinical 
experience  is  also  entirely  against  the  idea  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
chronic  spinal  meningitis.  Among  many  cases  of  spinal  disease  we  shall 
scarcely  be  induced  even  to  assume  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  primar}'' 
chronic  meningitis. 

The  case  is  different  with  secondary  chronic  leptomeningitis.  This,  in  the 
first  place,  is,  in  rare  cases,  the  termination  of  an  acute  meningitis.  Sec- 
ondary leptomeningitis  may  certainly  be  detected,  especially  in  epidemic 
meningitis.  We  also  find  chronic  meningitis  frequently  as  a  secondary  aifec- 
tinn  in  primary  diseases  of  the  cord  and  the  vcrtebi'a\  Thus,  for  example,  in 
old  cases  of  chronic  spinal  disease,  associated  with  atrophy,  such  as  tabes  dor- 
salis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  etc.,  the  pia  is  almost  always  quite  opaque, 
thickened,  and  often  united  to  the  cord  and  the  dura  by  very  many  firm  ad- 
hesions, while  a  cloudy  serogelatinous  exudation  is  found  in  the  meshes  of  the 
arachnoid.  All  these  anomalies,  however,  are  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  have 
no  clinical  significance;  for  the  same  changes,  though  rarely  so  marked,  are 
quite  often  found  in  old  people,  where  they  are  analogous  to  the  equally  fre- 
71 
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qucnt  opacities  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  tlie  pleuritic  adhesions,  etc.,  and 
■where,  during  life,  they  have  not  caused  the  slightest  symptoms  of  spinal 
disease. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  set  down  as  characteristic  of  leptomenin- 
gitis correspond  to  those  of  acute  meningitis,  except,  of  course,  that  the}^  are 
relativel}'  less  intense,  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  more  protracted. 
Pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back  and  neck,  abnormal  painful  sensations  and 
paraesthesia  in  the  extremities,  a  girdle  sensation,  and  finally  paresis,  anaes- 
thesia, and  vesical  disturbances,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  type  of  dis- 
ease as  constructed,  in  whose  fabrication  there  have  been,  at  any  rate,  many 
confusions  with  myelitis,  spinal  syphilis,  spondylitis,  beginning  tabes,  multiple 
neuritis,  etc.  In  the  few  cases  confirmed  by  autopsy  the  clinical  picture  re- 
sembled in  some  degree,  from  the  intention  tremor  of  the  arms  and  the  spastic 
symptoms  in  the  legs,  that  of  multiple  sclerosis.  It  is  strange  that  often 
there  were  scarcely  any  shooting  pains  during  life  in  spite  of  marked  menin- 
geal changes. 

It  is  clear  that  under  such  circimistances  no  special  rules  for  the  diagnosis 
or  even  the  treatment  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  can  be  given.  Given  a  case, 
we  would  try  local  applications  to  the  vertebral  column;  painting  with  iodin; 
dry,  or,  exceptionally,  in  strong  patients,  wet  cups ;  also  protracted  tepid  baths, 
90°  to  95°  F.  (26°  to  28°  R.),  or  cautious  cold-water  treatment;  and,  finally, 
the  use  of  the  galvanic  current.  Of  internal  remedies,  iodid  of  potassium 
would  be  most  indicated.  We  may  refer  to  the  description  of  the  treatment  of 
myelitis  in  regard  to  all  further  details. 

3.     PACHYMENINGITIS    CERVICALIS  HYPERTROPHICA 

Pachymeningitis  cervicaJis  hypertropliica  was  first  fully  described,  as  a 
special  3-et  very  rare  form  of  disease,  by  Charcot  in  1871,  and  later  by  his 
pupil  Joffroy.  iEtiologically,  it  is  still  utterly  obscure.  Alcoholism,  exposure 
to  cold,  and  injury  have  been  alleged  to  cause  it.  No  small  number  of  cases 
seem  to  have  some  connection  with  syphilis. 

Anatomically,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  chronic  and  often  very 
considerable  thickening  of  the  dura,  almost  always,  as  it  seems,  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord,  while  the  pia  takes  but  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the 
affection.  The  dura  may  attain  a  thickness  of  6  or  7  mm.,  and  usually  ap- 
pears composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers.  Histologically,  the  hyper- 
trophy consists  of  a  new  growth  of  dense  connective  tissue.  The  clinical  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  arise  from  the  fact  that,  first,  the  penetrating  nerve 
roots,  and  later  on  the  cord  itself,  undergo  a  considerable  mechanical 
compression.  If  this  is  of  high  degree  and  persistent,  there  are,  as  a 
necessary  result,  secondary  degenerations  of  the  motor  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, and  a  secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in 
the  cord. 

The  clinical  symptoms  are  easily  understood  from  this.  The  disease  al- 
most always  begins  Avith  severe  pain,  which  shoots  from  the  neck  into  the 
occiput  and  the  arms.  Besides  this,  there  are  pargesthesia  and  a  numb  feeling 
in  the  arms  and  hands.  Rarely  there  is  an  eruption  of  herpes.  All  these 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots. 
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After  this  first  period  of  tlie  disease  (pfriode  douloureuse  of  Charcot)  has 
lasted  some  two  or  three  months,  tlie  second  period  begins — the  period  of  pa- 
ralysis. An  atrophic  paralysis  in  the  upper  extremities  gradually  develops, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  compression  of  the  anterior  motor  roots.  This  affects, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  chiefly  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  and  median 
nerves — that  is,  the  small  muscles 
and  flexors  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
— while  the  distribution  of  the  ra- 
dial on  both  sides  usually  remains 
free.  The  hand,  therefore,  assumes 
a  characteristic  position  (Fig.  145) 
as  a  result  of  the  contracture  of 
the  antagonistic  extensors.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  rapidly  become 
atrophic  and  show  a  marked  reac- 
tion of  degeneration.  In  this  stage  ^^«-  145.-Position  of  the  hand  in  pachymenin- 
°  ®  gitis  cervicalia  hypertrophica.     (From  Char- 

there   may   also   be   partial    an^s-  cot.) 

tliesia  of  the  skin. 

If  the  compression  of  the  cord  advances,  the  motor  fibers  for  the  lower 
extremities,  which  pass  through  the  cervical  cord,  must  necessarily  at  last  be 
involved  sympathetically — the  third  period  of  the  disease.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities — that  is,  a  paresis  or  paralysis 
with  increased  tendon  reflexes,  but  of  course  without  muscular  atrophy,  be- 
cause the  trophic  centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  in  the  anterior  cornua 
of  the  lumbar  cord,  remain  perfectly  intact.  The  compression  of  the  cervical 
cord,  however,  may  finally  lead  also  to  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  extremities,  to 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  bedsores,  under  which  symptoms  death  ensues; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  probably  cases  of  recovery, 
or  at  least  of  actual  improvement  in  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  hypertrophica, 
may  occur  even  after  it  has  lasted  for  years. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  based  first  upon  the  fact  that  the  affection 
begins  with  pains  in  the  arms,  and  upon  the  later  appearance  of  the  charac- 
teristic paralyses.  It  may  easily  be  confused  with  tumors  in  the  cervical 
cord  and  with  cervical  spondylitis.  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  the  absence  of  disturbances  of  sensibility,  by  the 
bulbar  s3'mptoms,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  the  bladder  remain 
intact. 

Treatment  can  do  little  directly,  and  it  must  be  chiefly  symptomatic. 
Ratlis,  sweating,  iodid  of  potassium,  and  electricity  are  most  used.  Joffroy 
recommends  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  neck. 

4.     HEMORRHAGE    INTO    THE   SPINAL   MENINGES 

(Hematorrhachis.     Meningeal  Apoplexy.     Pachymeningitis  spinalis  hemorrhagica  interna) 

Large  hemorrhages  into  and  between  the  s])inal  meninges  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence. They  arise  chiefly  from  traumatic  influences,  from  concussion  or 
fracture  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  from  direct  injuries  of  the  meninges, 
such  as  stabs  or  gunshot  wounds.  In  a  few  cases  great  physical  exertion  may 
also  lead  to  a  meningeal  apoplexy.     Diseases  of  the  vertebrae,  caries,  and  car- 
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cinoma,  may  also  lead  to  hemorrhage  from  the  erosion  of  a  vessel.  The 
ri-eqiu'iit  little  meningeal  hemorrhages  which  appear  as  a  complication  of 
meningitis,  in  hemorrhagic  diseases,  in  the  course  of  severe  general  infectious 
diseases,  septic  infection,  ty])h()id  fever,  and  smallpox,  and  as  a  result  of  severe 
general  convulsions,  very  rarely  have  any  clinical  significance.  Finally,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  its  branches  may  rupture  into  the 
vertebral  canal. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  are  almost  always  sudden 
and  "  apoplectiform,"  but  are  unattended  by  any  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness. Their  intensity  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  compression  which 
the  nerve  roots  and  the  cord  undergo  from  the  effused  blood.  The  symptoms 
of  irritation  usually  predominate — severe  pain  in  the  back,  paresthesia,  and 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  exti'emities;  and  also  symptoms  in  the  motor  distribu- 
tion, tension,  tremors,  and  contractures  of  the  muscles.  With  large  hemor- 
rhages, symptoms  of  paralysis,  partial  anassthesia,  disturbances  of  the  l^lad- 
der,  symptoms  of  unilateral  lesion,  etc.,  may  ensue,  but  the  different  types  of 
the  disease  of  course  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  On  the  whole, 
the  diagnosis  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  can  but  rarely  be  made  with  any  cer- 
tainty, unless  suggestive  getiological  factors  precede  and  the  symptoms  and 
manner  of  beginning  are  specially  characteristic. 

The  course  is  quite  favorable  in  many  cases  if  the  blood  be  rapidly  reab- 
sorbed, but  sometimes  a  permanent  disturbance  of  function  is  left. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  complete  rest  and  the  local  use  of  ice  are  chiefly 
to  be  recommended,  and  also  local  bloodletting — dry  cups,  or  leeches,  wliere 
there  are  severe  initial  symptoms  of  irritation.  Under  some  circumstances 
we  may  try  to  remove  a  part  of  the  blood  by  lumbar  puncture,  and  tluis  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  cord.  [When  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
meninges  is  reasonably  certain,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition by  opening  the  spinal  canal  and  removing  the  clot. — K.]  If  per- 
manent disturbances  be  left,  they  should  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods — 
iodid  of  potassium,  baths,  and  electricity. 

We  must  here  speak  of  pachymeningitis  interna  hemorrhagica  as  a  special 
form  of  disease,  which  usually  occurs  at  the  same  time  with  hematoma  of  the 
cerebral  dura  mater  {vide  infra),  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  it  in  its  aeti- 
ology and  pathological  anatomy.  Encapsulated  collections  of  blood  are  found 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura;  these  often  have  a  considerable  circumfer- 
ence, and  contain  blood  already  disintegrated,  detritus,  hematoidin  crystals, 
etc.,  since  they  are  usually  of  old  standing.  Besides  this,  there  are  also  the 
signs  of  a  fibrinous  inflammation — as  in  the  cerebral  dura — which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  is  the  primary  process,  so  that  the  hemor- 
rhages into  the  newly  formed  false  membrane  are  secondary.  The  symptoms 
of  the  affection — which  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  the  chronic  insane  (gen- 
eral paralytics)  and  drunkards — are  rarely  pronounced,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
pain  in  the  back,  stiffness  of  the  vertebrae,  and  some  signs  of  compression  on 
the  part  of  the  nerve  roots  and  the  cord,  but  we  can  very  rarely  make  a  definite 
diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER    II 

PRELIMINARY    REMARKS    ON   THE    LOCALIZATIOX    AND    TOPICAL    DIAG- 
NOSIS    (SEGMENTAL    DIAGNOSIS)     OF    DISEASES    OF    THE 

SPINAL    CORD 

The  pathological  processes  that  take  place  in  the  spinal  cord  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  according  to  their  localization.  In  the  first  group  the 
anatomical  changes  are  limited  with  remarkable  regularity  to  definite  neuron 
territories,  which  are  associated  both  anatomically  and  physiologically.  These 
diseases  are  called  systemic  diseases,  since  the  entire  group  of  functionally 
associated  neurons  is  called  a  "  system."  We  may,  in  all  probability,  conceive 
that  these  affections  arise  in  one  of  two  ways — either  certain  neuron  systems 
in  some  individuals  have  from  the  outset  a  congenital  (inherited)  weak  and 
morbid  predisposition,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  they  are  not  able  to  per- 
form their  functions,  but  atrophy  prematurely;  or  that  certain  external,  usu- 
ally toxic,  influences  exert  their  morbid  action,  not  on  the  whole  nervous 
system  or  fortuitous  circumscribed  parts  thereof,  but  only  on  certain  definite 
neurons  (cells  or  fibers) — "elective  injuries."  The  latter  hypothesis  finds 
a  fitting  and  instructive  example  in  the  behavior  of  many  well-known  poisons 
(curare,  strychnin,  morphin,  lead,  etc.),  which  injure  only  certain  very 
definite  neurons  and  parts  of  nerves,  while  they  leave  all  other  neurons 
completely  intact.  According  as  the  disease  involves  one  or  more  neuron 
systems  we  speak  of  simple  or  conihined  system  diseases.  Spinal  muscular 
atrophy,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  etc.,  are  due  to  disease  of  the  motor 
neurons  in  the  corticomuscular  tract ;  they  are  simple  system  diseases. 
Hereditary  ataxia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example  of  a  combined  system 
disease,  since  in  this  usually  not  only  certain  peripheral  sensory  neurons  but 
also  motor  neurons  undergo  simultaneous  degeneration.  Since  the  processes 
of  many  neurons  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal 
ganglia  into  the  peripheral  nerves,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  cord  to  the 
brain,  and  vice  versa,  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  class  the  systemic  neu- 
ron diseases  with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  their  limited  sense.  Only 
for  practical  and,  in  part,  purely  conventional  reasons  do  we  consider  the 
systemic  diseases  in  this  section. 

In  distinction  from  the  systemic  diseases  there  is  a  second  group  of  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  where  either  there  is  no  such  limitation  of  the  anatomical 
process  to  definite  neuron  territories,  or  the  limitation  is  only  very  slight. 
In  these  cases  the  disease  extends  a  greater  or  less  distance  transversely  and 
longitudinally  in  the  cord,  forming  either  one  largo  focus  of  disease  of  irregu- 
lar outline  or  many  smaller,  irregularly  disseminated  foci.  To  this  group, 
the  unsystemic,  diffuse  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  belong  all  the  traumatic 
destructions,  also  the  hemorrhages,  new  growths,  and  inflammations  of  the 
spinal  cord  (myelitides),  multiple  sclerosis,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  spiiuil  cord  is  usually,  first  of  all,  a  topical 
diagnosis.  From  the  symptoms  present  in  the  individual  case  we  try  to  de- 
termine first  that  place  in  the  spinal  cord  where  an  allection  must  be  situated 
to  explain  the  given  symptoms.  By  appraising  all  the  existing  symptoms  of 
disease,  and  also  all  the  functions  that  are  still  in  normal  activity,  we  can 
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determine  whether  tlie  disease  is  limited  to  one  definite  neuron  S3^stem  or 
whetlier  it  must  spread  dilTusely  over  a  hirger  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Only  after  the  topical  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  thus  established  do  we  try 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  connecting  it  with  well- 
known  typical  forms  of  disease  or  by  considering  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease and  any  accompanying  symptoms. 

The  topical  diagnosis  naturally  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord — a  knowledge  which  at 
present  we  by  no  means  possess,  but  we  know  at  least  the  distribution  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  functions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  cord  in  their 
main  outlines,  and  upon  this  basis  we  can  often  determine,  at  least  with  ap- 
pi'oximate  certainty,  the  localization  of  the  disease,  the  so-called  segmental 
diagnosis,  in  the  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1.  Motor  Functions. — In  regard  to  the  localization  of  motor  functions  we 
know  definitely  that  the  motor  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  all  arise  from  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua.  To  each  individual  muscle  belongs  a 
group  of  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord,  from  which  the  corresponding 
motor  nerves,  which  innervate  the  muscle,  arise.  These  different  muscle 
nuclei,  however,  apparently  do  not  lie  simply  beside  and  above  one  another, 
but  they  encroach  upon  one  another,  so  that  naturally  their  accurate  defini- 
tion becomes  difficult.  Furthermore,  the  fibers  of  one  muscle  nucleus  do  not 
always  pass  out  from  a  single  anterior  root,  but  often  from  two  or  more  roots. 
The  following  summary  of  the  arrangement  of  the  spinal  muscle  nuclei  in  the 
different  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  compiled  by  the  aid  of  the  well- 
known  tables  of  Allen  Starr,  Kocher,  Bruns,  and  others,  but  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  only  an  approximate  expression  of  the  actual  conditions.  Many 
details  will  be  changed  and  many  gaps  filled  by  later  investigations.  The 
muscles  printed  in  italics  derive  the  main  part  of  their  nerves  from  the  cor- 
responding spinal  segment: 


Segments  or  Anterior  Roots 
1st  Cervical  Segment. 


2d  Cervical  Segment. 


3d  Cervical  Segment. 


Muscles 


Small  muscles  of  the  neck. 
(Obliquus  capitis  superior  et 

posticus  major  et  minor.) 
Sternohyoideus . 
Sternothyroideus . 
Omohyoideus. 
Thyreohyoideus. 
Geniohyoideus. 


Inferior,  rectus   capitis 


[•  Ramus  descendens  hypoglossi. 


Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

Longus  colli. 

Complexus  major  et  minor  (trachelomastoideus). 

Cervicalis  ascendens. 

Splcnius  capitis  et  colli. 

Sterno-clcido-mastoideus. 

Trapezius. 

Longus  colli. 
Complexus. 
Cervicalis  ascendens. 
Splenius. 
Trapezius. 
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Segments  or  Anterior  Roots 

{Cuntinued) 

4th  Cervical  Segment. 


5th  Cervical  Segment. 


6th  Cervical  Segment. 


7th  Cervical  Segment. 


8th  Cervical  Segment. 


Muscles 

{Continued) 

Splenius,  trachelomastoideus,  longus  colli. 

Scaleni. 

Diaphragma  (N.  phrenicus). 

Levator  scapula;. 

Supraspinatus. 

Infraspinatus. 

Deltoideus. 

Biceps,  supinator  longus. 

Rhomboidei. 

Rhomboidei  (N.  dorsalis  scapulae). 

Supra-  et  infraspinatus  (N.  suprascapularis). 

Deltoideus  (N.  axillaris). 

Biceps.  \ 

Coracobrachialis.        >  N.  musculo-cutaneous. 

Brachialis  internus.   ) 

Supinator  longus  et  brevis. 

Diaphragma. 

Pars  clavicularis  pectoralis  majoris. 

Serratus  anticus  major. 

Teres  minor. 

Latissimus  dorsi. 

Pectoralis  major  et  minor. 

Latissimus  dorsi. 

Subscapularis. 

Teres  major. 

Serratus  anticus  major  (N.  thoracicus  longus). 

Triceps. 

Pronator  teres  et  pronator  quadratiiSi 

Biceps,  brachialis  internus. 

Pars  clavicularis  pectoralis  majoris. 

Extensors  and  flexors  of  the  hand. 

Scaleni. 

Triceps. 

Extensors  of  the  hand. 

(Radiales   externi,    s.   extensor    carpi    radialis  longus 

et   brevis,    ulnaris   externus,    s.    extensor   carpi    ul- 

naris.) 
Extensors  of  the  fingers. 
(Extensor    communis     digitorum,     extensor     pollicis 

longus  et  brevis,  extensor  indicis.) 
Flexors  of  the  hand. 
Pronators  of  the  forearm. 
Portio  sternocostalis  pectoralis  majoris. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
Subscapularis,  teres  major. 

Flexors  of  the  hand. 

Long  flexors  of  the  fingers. 

(Flexor  digitorum  siiblimis  et  profundus,  flexor  pollicis 

longus.) 
Small  muscles  of  the  hand. 
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Segments  ob  Anterior  Roots 

{Continued) 

1st  Dorsal  Segment. 


2d  to  12th  Dorsal  Segment. 
2d  to  11th  Dorsal  Segment. 
7th  to  12th  Dorsal  Segment. 
1st  Lumbar  Segment. 


2d  Lumbar  Segment. 
3d  Lumbar  Segment. 

4th  Lumbar  Segment. 


5th  Lumbar  Segment. 


1st  Sacral  Segment. 


2d  Sacral  Segment. 


3d  Sacral  Segment. 

4th  Sacral  Segment  and  Coc- 
cygeal Segment. 


Muscles 

(Continued) 

Sinall  muscles   of  the  hand  and  fingers.     (Interossei, 

thenar,  hypothcnar.) 
Long  extensors  of  the  thumb. 
Dilatator  piijnllce  (to  N.  sympathcticus). 

Back  muscles. 

Intercostal  muscles. 

Abdominal  muscles. 

Lowest  abdominal  muscles. 
Quadratus  lumborum. 
Iliopsoas. 
Sartorius. 

Cremaster. 

Iliopsoas  (psoas,  iliacus  internus). 

Iliopsoas. 

Adductors  of  the  thigh. 

Pectineus. 

Extensor  cruris  quadriceps. 
Obturator  externus  (?) 
Gracilis,  adductores. 
Tibialis  anticus. 

Glutceu^  medium  et  minimus. 

Semimembranosus,  semitendinosus. 

Biceps  femoris. 

Tensor  fasciae  latse. 

Dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes. 


\ 


'  Outward  rotators  of  the  thigh. 


Pyriformis. 
Obturator  internus. 
Gemelli. 

Quadratus  femoris. 
Dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes. 
(Tibialis    anticus,    peronei,    extensor   digitorum   com- 
munis.) 

Flexors  of  the  foot  (gastrocnemius,  soleus). 

Flexor  digitorum  communis,  flexor  hallucis  longus. 

TibiaUs  posticus. 

Small  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Erection. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Striated  muscles  of  the  urethra,  the  rectum  and  the 
genital  organs. 


i 

i 

i 


Considering  tlie  muscles  witli  regard  to  their  function,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  spinal  segments: 


I'LA'l^K    V[ 


fi3.2. 


fia.i. 


DlSTRIBrTIOX    OF   THE    AuKAS    OF   THE    ReNSORY    RoOTS    TTPOX    TMIO    SuRFACE    OF  THE 

liouV     (FROM    KoCHER). 

Red:  Area  of  ihe  cervical  rools  (C  2  to  C.  7). 
Yellow:  Area  of  the  dorsal  roots  (1).  1  to  D.  12). 
Green:  Area  of  the  lumbar  roots  (L.  1  to  Tj.  4). 
Rlu<':  Area  of  tlie  sacral  roots  (8.  1  to  S.  4). 
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Cervical  Cord 

1st  Cervical  Segment:  Turning  the  head. 
Bending  the  head  backward. 

2d  and  3d  Cervical  Segments:  Bending  the 
head  forward.     Raising  the  shoulders. 

4th  Cervical  Segment:  Inspiration.  Drawing 
the  shoulders  backward. 

6th  Cervical  Segment:  Raising  and  outward 
rotation  of  the  upper  arm.  Flexion  and 
supination  of  the  forearm. 

6th  Cervical  Segment:  Adduction  and  in- 
ward rotation  of  the  upper  arm.  Exten- 
sion and  pronation  of  the  forearm. 

7th  Cervical  Segment:  Flexion  and  extension 
of  the  hand. 

8th     Cervical     Seg- 
ment: 

1st  Dorsal  Segment: 


Flexion  and  extension 
of  the  fingers.  Move- 
ment of  the  thumb. 


Lumbar  Cord 

2d  and  3d  Lumbar  Segments:  Flexion  and 

adduction  of  the  thigh. 
4th  Lumbar  Segment:  Extension  of  the  lower 

leg. 
6th  Lumbar  Segment:  Abduction  and  inward 

rotation   of   the   thigh.     Flexion   of   the 

lower  leg. 
1st  Sacral  Segment:  Extension  and  outward 

rotation  of  the  thigh.     Dorsal  extension 

of  the  foot. 
2d  Sacral  Segment:  Plantar  flexion  of  the 

foot.     Toe  muscles. 


If  there  is  disease  of  the  anterior  liorns  of  the  gray  matter  (poliomyelitis, 
syringomyelia,  hematomyelia)  or  compression  of  the  anterior  motor  roots,  the 
muscles  paralyzed  will  correspond  directly  to  the  affected  segments;  but  with 
more  extensive  transverse  disease  (myelitis,  tumors,  compression)  of  course 
those  muscles  will  also  be  paralyzed  whose  nuclei  lie  below  the  seat  of.  the 
lesion,  since  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tract  leading  to  them  will  be  inter- 
rupted. From  what  has  already  been  said  (page  191)),  we  may  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  nuclear  or  root  paralyses  from  the  pyramidal  (lateral)  tract 
paralyses  by  the  greater  atrophy,  and  especially  by  the  electrical  reaction  of 
degeneration. 

2.  Sensory  Functions. — The  distribution  of  the  sensory  conducting  path 
to  the  different  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponds  in  general  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  distribution  of  the  sensory  fibers  arising  from  each  spinal  ganglion 
{vide  page  152  et  seq.)  ;  but  since  the  outgoing  sensory  fibers  are  mixed  with 
one  another  in  the  plexuses,  each  region  of  tlie  skin  is  supplied  by  sensory 
fibers  from  at  least  two,  and  probably  three,  spinal  segments,  or  from  two  or 
three  posterior  spinal  roots.  The  accompanying  diagram,  devised  by  Kocher 
(Plate  VI),  gives,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  admits,  a  good  represen- 
tation of  tlie  extent  of  the  different  root  territories.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  individual  variations.  We  see  that  in  tlie  arms  the  radial  region  is  in- 
nervated from  the  upper  (fourth  and  fifth)  roots  of  the  bracliial  plexus  and 
the  ulnar  region  from  the  lowest  roots  (first,  and  probably  second,  dorsal 
roots).  If  we  conceive  of  the  arm  raised  horizonfally  with  the  thumb  di- 
rected upward,  we  can  in  a  way  imagine  a  horizontal  segmental  division  of 
the  arm  according  to  the  different  sensory-root  areas.  On  the  trunk  the  seg- 
mental arrangement  of  the  different  sensory-root  areas  is  very  ])lain,  although 
the  segments  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  ril)s  and  intercostal  nerves,  but  they 
are  strictly  horizontal.  However,  the  upper  borders  of  spinal  anaesthesias 
generally  extend  a  little  farther  up  on  the  back  than  on  the  anterior  surl'ace  of 
the  body. 

In  the  legs  Kocher's  diagram  fails  to  give  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
fifth  sensory  lumbar  root.     We  therefore  add  for  comparison   the  diagram 
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given  by  Thorburn  for  the  distribution  of  tlie  sensory-root  areas  from  the 
kimbosacral  plexus  (Fig.  146).  The  two  diagrams  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  so  that  further  investigations  are  very  deiiirable.  Figs.  147  to 
153  (from  work  conducted  in  the  author's  clinic  by  L.  R.  Mliller)  show 
summarily  the  distribution  of  the  anesthetic  (shaded)  areas  of  the  skin  in 
transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  at  different  levels  of  the  lumbosacral  cord. 


I 


Fig.  146. — Distribution  of  the  sensory-root  areas  from  the  lumbosacral  plexus 

(from  Thorburn). 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  will  return  to  many  details  in  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  disturbances  of  sensation  in  accurate  segmental  diagnosis.  We 
can  here  speak  of  only  two  important  points.  Symptoms  of  sensory  irritation 
are  regarded  in  spinal  diseases  almost  exclusively  as  root  sym])toms,  due  to  an 
irritation  of  the  affected  posterior  roots  by  pressure,  laceration,  etc.  Such 
symptoms  of  irritation,  therefore,  are  seen  chiefly  in  diseases  which  arise  in 
the  coverings  of  the  spinal  cord    (the  vertebrae  and  the  spinal  meninges). 
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Then  we  must  also  refer  once  more  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  on  page 
156,  that  the  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature 
after  their  entrance  into  tlie  cord  probably  go  at  once  to  the  gray  matter  of 


Fig.  147. — Lesion  at  the  level  of  the  second 
lumbar  segment. 


Fig.  148. — Lesion  at  the  level  of  the  third 
lumbar  segment. 


the  posterior  horns,  while  the  simple  sensations  of  touch,  pressure,  and  posi- 
tion are  conducted  to  the  brain  through  the  white  posterior  columns.  If 
we  find,  therefore,  in  spinal  diseases  the  so-called  dissociated  ansesthesia, 
especially  anesthesia  for  pain  and  temperature  with  retained  sensibility  for 


Fig.  149. — Lesion  at  the  level  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  segment. 


Fig.  150. — Lesion  of  the  first  sacral  segment. 


toucli  and  position,  wc  may  be  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  central  lesion 
in  the  posterior  gray  cornua,  such  as  is  found  especially  in  syringomyelia, 
injury  of  the  cord,  and  central  glioma. 
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[Brissaud  and  other  recent  French  writers  lay  much  stress  upon  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  sensory  areas  supplied  hy  the  spinal  roots  (radicular 
nictanierisni)  and  the  sensory  areas  supplied  by  the  ditl'erent  spinal  segments 


Fig.  151. — Lesion  of  the  second  sacral 
segment. 


Fig.  152. — Lesion  of  the  third  sacral  segment. 


(spinal  metamerism).  The  former  have  already  been  depicted.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  latter  areas  surround  the  limb,  their  boundaries  being  perpen- 
dicular to  its  long  axis.  They  correspond,  therefore,  to  areas  covered  by 
a  glove,  a  sleeve,  a  stocking,  etc.  (geometrical  an^Esthesia).  The  deter- 
mination of  the  areas  of  anaesthesia 
may  therefore  be  of  importance  in  de-. 
ciding  whether  disease  affects  merely 
the  spinal  roots  or  the  substance  of  the 
cord.  Dejerine,  however,  denies  any 
spinal  metamerism,  and  various  German 
observers  claim  that  in  syringomyelia, 
where  tlie  central  gray  matter  is  affected, 
the  areas  of  anesthesia  correspond  to 
the  root  distribution  as  given  above,  and 
are  not  arranged  in  bands  about  the 
limb;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
radicular  and  spinal  metamerism,  and 
that  lesions  of  any  spinal  segment  cause 
practically  the  same  distribution  of  anass- 
thesia  whether  the  roots  or  the  central 
gray  matter  be  involved.  The  question 
is  still  unsettled,  and  further  study  is 
necessary. — K.] 

3.  Reflexes. — The  presence  or  absence  of  the  reflexes  may  also  aid  the 
segmental  diagnosis.  Of  course  the  conditions  here  are  often  very  ambiguous, 
since  the  reflex  may  be  absent  either  from  an  interruption  of  its  particular 


Fig.  153. 


-Lesion  of  the  fourth  sacral 
segment. 
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centripetal  or  centrifugal  roots  oi-  from  an  interruption  in  any  part  of  the 
reflex  arc  itself.  Tlie  centripetal  and  centrifugal  portions  of  the  reflex  arc 
are  not  always  necessarily  at  tlie  same  level. 
Our  knowledge  is  by  no  means  absolutely  defi-  -^[^ 

nite  as  to  the  position  of  the  reflex  arc  itself.  "^-— TZM' irr> ic 

The  statements  as  to  the  relation  of  definite 
segments  of  the  cord  to  certain  reflexes  there- 
fore refer  in  general  only  to  afferent  (centrip- 
etal) posterior  nerve  roots  involved  in  such 
reflexes.  The  assumption  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  irritation  to  the  appropriate  motor 
ganglion  cells  takes  place  in   the   same  corre-  ' 

sponding  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  war-  D. irO<:#  i/^V id 

ranted  at  most  for  certain  simple  reflexes  (pa-  ^ym'^\n 

tellar  reflex,  etc.).  For  more  extensive  reflexes 
(general  flexion  reflex  in  the  leg,  etc.)  we  must 
assume  from  the  outset  that  the  reflex  process  ,  /yM^w 

spreads  over  many  segments  of  the  spinal  cord. 
We  have  set  forth  the  relations  of  the  spinal 
segments  (or  posterior  roots)  to  the  different 
reflexes  in  the  following  table,  which  represents 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  although 
it  is  still  very  uncertain : 


lio 


Biceps  tendon  reflex. 

Triceps  tendon  reflex. 

Tendon  reflexes  in  the 
forearm. 

Upper  abdominal  reflex. 

Middle  and  lower  abdom- 
inal reflex. 

Cremaster  reflex. 

Patellar  reflex. 

Gluteal  reflex. 

Plantar  flexor  reflex. 

Achifles  tendon  reflex. 

Anal  reflex. 


5th  cervical  segment  (?) 
6th  cervical  segment  (?) 
7th   and   8th   cervical   seg- 
ments (?) 
8th  and  9th  dorsal  segments. 
10th  to  12th  dorsal  segments. 

1st  to  3d  lumbar  segments. 
2d  to  4th  lumbar  segments. 
4th  and  5th  lumbar  segments. 
1st  and  2d  sacral  segments. 
1st  and  2d  sacral  segments. 
5th  sacral  segment. 


9 

10 


L.l 


W\ 


C\ 
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Many  details  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
reflexes  in  different  spinal  diseases  will  be 
mentioned  in  later  chapters.  We  may  here 
state  briefly  that  in  general  tlie  absence  of 
a  reflex  points  to  a  lesion  of  the  correspond- 
ing segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  Transverse 
diseases  above  any  given  reflex  arc  are  usu- 
ally (but  not  always,  vide  infra)  associated 
with  a  pronounced  increase  of  the  reflex.  Tn 
diseases  of  the  lumbar  cord  the  tendon  reflexes 
in  tlie  lower  extremities  are  therefore  lost,  as 
a  rule,  whiU'  in  the  diseases  of  the  dorsal  and 
cervical  cord  they  are  usually  nmch  increased. 


.    1  s 


Fig.  154. — Diagram  to  explain  the 

relation  hotwocn  the  points 
wluTctln'  (liff(>iont  spinal  roots 
ar(>  ii\y(n\  olT  from  the  cord  and 
the  difforiMit  vortohral  bodies 
and  spinous  processes. 
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-k  Anatomical  Relations. — At  this  point  we  must  mention  some  important 
anatomical  rolalioii.s  bclween  the  position  of  the  fliiferent  portions  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  surrounding  vertebra;.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  spinal  cord  extends  only  to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra. The  vertebral  canal  below  this  point  is  filled  partly  by  the  filum  ter- 
miuale,  but  chiefly  by  the  bundles  of  roots  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  cervical  enlargement  is  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  dorsal  cord  begins  at  the  level  of  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  lumbar  cord  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  posi- 
tion of  .the  conus  terminalis  corresponds  to  the  upper  half  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  topical  relations  between  the  different  spinal  segments 
and  spinal  roots  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  also  of  great  practical 
importance.  Since  the  spinal  segments  are  shorter  in  the  vertical  direction 
than  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrffi,  the  spinal  roots,  from  above  downward,  must 
travel  farther  and  farther  downward  to  reach  their  corresponding  interver- 
tebral foramina.  The  accompanying  diagram  from  Gowers  (Fig.  154)  makes 
this  relation  plain.  A  lesion  of  the  eighth  dorsal  segment,  for  example,  lies 
opposite  the  body  of  the  seventh,  and  not  of  the  eighth,  dorsal  vertebra ;  but 
since  the  spinous  process  also  has  a  descending  direction,  the  lesion  must 
be  sought  at  the  level  where  we  can  feel  the  seventh  or  even  tlie  sixth  spinous 
process.  These  relations  have  great  practical  significance  for  any  operative 
jDrocedure,  but  we  must  also  remember  that  there  may  be  individual  variations 
from  the  rule. 


CHAPTEE    III 

DISTURBAXCES    OF    CIRCULATION,    HEMORRHAGES,    TRAUMATIC    LESIONS, 
AND    FUNCTIONAL    DISTURBANCES    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD 

1.  Disturbances  of  Circulation. — Our  knowledge  as  to  the  occurrence  and 
as  to  the  clinical  significance  of  pure  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  ver}'  slight.  Most  that  is  stated  in  regard  to  them  in  the  older  de- 
scriptions of  the  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord  corresponds  much  more  to 
theoretical  hypotheses  than  to  the  actual  objective  facts. 

It  goes  without  saying  tliat  a  complete  anaemia  of  the  spinal  cord  must 
destroy  its  function ;  this  fact  is  best  illustrated  by  the  well-known  experi- 
ment of  Stenson :  if  we  compress  the  abdominal  aorta  of  an  animal,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  blood  supply  to  the  lumbar  cord  almost  completely,  a  paralysis 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  very  rapidly  ensues.  Embolic  (or  throm- 
botic) obstruction  of  the  aorta  also  leads  to  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  legs  in 
man,  but  this  paraplegia  is  to  be  referred  to  anaemia  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
and  muscles,  and  not  to  any  change  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  we  must  maintain 
after  a  personal  observation  upon  this  point.  The  spinal  cord  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood  by  the  spinal  arteries  coming  from  the  vertebral  artery. 
Some  precisely  analogous  observations  have  been  made  in  man  in  the  rare 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  aorta  by  emboli  or  thrombi.  Pronounced  spinal 
symptoms  in  general  ansemia,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  coexisting  anaemia 
of  the  cord,  are  rare,  and  at  any  rate  are  of  much  less  clinical  prominence 
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than  the  important  results  of  a  coexisting  cerebral  ana>mia  {vide  infra).  In 
only  a  few  cases  has  paraplegia  been  seen  after  a  great  general  loss  of  blood, 
as  after  metrorrliagia  or  intestinal  hemorrhage.  The  severe  spinal  symptoms 
sometimes  occurring  in  pernicious  anasmia  are  due  to  combined  columnar 
degeneration  in  the  cord  (vide  infra). 

All  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  and  clinical  significance  of  hyperaemia 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  still  more  dubious.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
active  hyperemia  of  the  cord.  The  hyperemia  from  stasis,  in  general  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation,  in  which  certainly  the  spinal  cord  often  takes 
part,  causes  no  especially  marked  symptoms. 

3.  Hemorrhage  Into  the  Substance  of  the  Spinal  Cord — Spinal  Apoplexy — 
Hematomyelia. — Primary  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  is  as  rare  as  hem- 
orrhage into  the  brain  is  common.  It  is  due  most  frequently  to  traumatic 
influences  (fall  on  the  buttocks,  blow  on  the  back,  etc.).  We  will  return  to 
this  traumatic  hematomyelia  later.  The  sudden  onset  of  spinal  paralysis  has 
also  been  seen  after  great  physical  exertion,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  a 
spinal  apoplexy.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  yet  absolutely  certain,  that 
primary  vascular  disease  (small  aneurisms)  may  favor  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  in  such  cases.  Small  capillary  spinal  hemorrhages  are  not  in- 
frequently seen  as  a  secondary  complication  in  tumors  of  the  cord,  and  in 
inflammatory  affections  such  as  myelitis,  epidemic  meningitis,  etc.,  and  in  the 
general  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  as  in  scurvy  or  severe  general  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  after  great  congestion,  convulsions,  etc.  F.  Schultze  has  also 
found  hemorrhages  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horns  in  newborn 
infants  who  have  come  into  the  world  asphyxiated  after  difficult  labor,  and 
these  hemorrhages  may  perhaps  be  of  some  significance  in  later  life. 

Anatomical  experience  in  regard  to  primary  spinal  apoplexy  is  still  quite 
slight.  The  commonest  situation  for  spinal  hemorrhage  is  the  gray  matter, 
either  in  the  cervical  or  the  lumbar  enlargement.  If  the  hemorrhage  be 
abundant,  we  find  the  substance  of  the  cord  destroyed  to  a  great  extent.  The 
apoplectic  center  usually  extends  principally  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord. 
The  blood  is  still  fluid  in  fresh  cases.  Later  on  it  undergoes  all  those  changes 
which  are  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  Cerebral  Apoplexy.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  cases  of  syringomyelia  may  be  referred  to  a  primary  hem- 
orrhage into  the  spinal  cord. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  apoplexy  must  in  the  first  place  depend  entirely 
upon  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  sudden,  apoplectiform"  onset 
of  the  symptoms  is  always  characteristic.  It  usually  begins  with  severe  pain 
in  the  back,  followed  very  .speedily  by  more  or  less  widespread  paralysis,  anaes- 
thesia, vesical  disturbances,  etc.  Since  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  situated  in 
the  gray  matter,  the  localization  of  the  muscular  paralyses  and  the  form  of 
sensory  disturbance  (dissociated  anesthesia!)  often  show  the  peculiarities 
attendant  upon  such  a  lesion.  Hemorrhage  into  one  half  of  the  cord  some- 
times shows  very  definite  symptoms  of  unilateral  lesion  {vide  i)ifra).  Thus, 
in  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cervical  cord,  in  particular.  Minor  has 
observed  the  following  symptom-com])lex :  partial  atrophic  paralysis  of  one 
arm,  spastic  paralysis  of  the  leg  on  the  same  side,  partial  anesthesia  (just 
as  in  syringomyelia)  in  the  extremities  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  course  of  hemorrhage  of  the  cord  may  in  many  cases  be  comparatively 
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favorable.  If  the  blood  be  absorliod,  and  essential  paths  of  conduction  be  not 
]»eiiiiaiK'ntly  destroyed,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  gradually  pass  away,  and 
recovery  or  at  least  improvement  and  an  arrest  of  the  symptoms  follow.  In 
many  cases,  oT  course,  the  severe  type  of  spinal  paralysis  develops,  with  bed- 
sores, cystitis,  etc.,  and  this,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  leads  to  death. 

We  nnist  always  be  very  guarded  in  making  a  iliag)iosis  of  spinal  hemor- 
rhage. We  can  do  so  with  some  probability  only  when  the  symptoms  begin 
in  a  pronounced  apoplectiform  manner,  and  when  definite  aatiological  factors 
(trauma)  are  to  be  made  out;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  central  softening 
without  actual  hemorrhage  may  follow  trauma  and  cause  precisely  the  same 
symptoms  as  hematomyelia.  Very  frequently  injuries  (fractures)  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra'  are  found  to  be  present  at  the  same  time.  We  should 
also  not  forget  that  many  forms  of  acute  myelitis,  and  even  chronic  spinal 
affections  (especially  spinal  syphilis),  may  also  show  a  remarkably  sudden 
onset,  or  at  least  may  suddenly  become  worse.  The  distinction  between  gen- 
uine spinal  apoplexy  and  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  often  difficult.  Initial 
symptoms  of  marked  sensory  irritation  favor  meningeal  hemorrhage,  while 
the  occurrence  of  s^anptoms  pointing  to  an  affection  of  the  gray  matter,  espe- 
cially the  combination  of  atrophic  muscular  paralysis  with  partial  anesthesia 
(thermo-anaesthesia,  analgesia),  warrants  the  suspicion  of  central  hemato- 
myelia. The  results  of  lumbar  puncture  may  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
the  diagnosis  (presence  of  blood  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  etc.). 

Treatment. — If  we  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  be  able  to  interfere  at  the 
beginning  of  the  symptoms,  we  should  prescribe  a  perfectly  quiet  position  in 
bed,  local  use  of  ice,  and  eventually  ergotin.  Later  on  the  treatment  should 
be  directed  according  to  the  methods  generally  in  use  in  spinal  paralysis. 

3.  Traumatic  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  spite  of  the  protected  posi- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  often  the  seat  of  sfevere  acute  traumatic  lesions. 
Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae  are  the  most  frequent,  and  these 
may  give  rise  to  considerable  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dislocation  of 
the  vertebrge,  or  by  the  projection  of  a  fragment  of  bone.  The  recent  Eontgen- 
ray  examinations  have  given  us  an  idea  of  the  frequency  of  fractures  of  the 
spine,  especially  of  the  milder  varieties,  such  as  separation  of  the  transverse 
processes,  etc.  Many  cases  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  all  objective  symptoms, 
were  formerly  classed  as  pure  hemorrhage  or  traumatic  softening,  are  shown 
by  the  Rontgen-ray  examination  to  be  injuries  of  the  spinal  column  and  their 
sequelas.  Dislocations  occur  most  frequently  in  the  cervical  region  (between 
the  atlas  and  axis  or  very  often  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra-). The  upper  vertebra  in  such  cases  is  usually  dislocated  forward.  The 
spinous  process  of  the  lower  vertebra  therefore  projects  backward,  while  the 
spinous  process  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  is  pushed  forward.  The  head  is 
bent  forward.  Every  movement  of  the  head  is  painful  and  is  anxiously 
avoided.  Fractures  are  most  frequently  situated  in  the  middle  cervical  ver- 
tebra?, the  upper  dorsal,  and  particularly  at  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebrffi. 

Besides  the  indirect  lesions  of  the  cord  by  displaced  vertebrae,  the  action  of 
the  injury  (fall  on  the  back,  etc.)  may  also  extend  immediately  to  the  spinal 
cord.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  at  the  moment  of  the  injury  a  temporary 
distortion  of  the  vertebral  column  associated  with  local  laceration  or  contusion 
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of  the  cord ;  but  sometimes  severe  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cord  occur  without 
any  vertebi-al  injury.  These  consist  of  hemorrhages,  which  are  usually  central 
(hemalom\'elia,  ride  su/pra),  or  traumatic  softening,  which  is  also  usually 
cciilral.  Hemorriiage  and  softening  may  also  he  associated.  Of  course  the 
different  sequela'  of  the  traumatic  violence  frequently  occur  in  combina- 
tion. Fractures  are  associated  with  dislocations  of  the  vertehrte,  and  with 
Ihese  there  may  be  found  in  addition  traumatic  meningeal  or  central  hemor- 
rhages, traumatic  softening,  etc.  Thus,  we  not  infrequently  see,  in  })articular, 
above  and  below  the  destruction  of  the  cord  caused  by  a  vertebral  lesion,  cen- 
liiil  hemorrhages,  or  softening  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  cord  are  quite  frequent,  in  which  the  bullet  either 
])enetrates  the  cord  itself  or  produces  injury  of  the  vertebra>  and  hemorrhage, 
which  involve  the  cord  indirectly.  Stabs  and  incised  wounds  of  the  cord  have 
been  frequently  seen.  The  point  of  a  knife  or  sword  may  penetrate  the  spinal 
canal  from  behind  through  the  soft  parts  and  cause  a  partial  section  or  at 
least  a  contusion  of  the  cord.  In  some  of  these  cases,  also,  the  conditions  are 
often  rendered  very  complicated  by  the  coincident  hemorrhage,  the  possible 
secondary  traumatic  inflammation,  etc. 

The  symptoiiiatology  of  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  follows  the  general 
rules  for  the  localization  of  disease  of  the  cord  laid  down  in  the  previous 
chapter.  There  is  usually  at  first  a  pronounced  and  often  complete  motor 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  There  is  also  anaesthesia,  and  vesical  and 
rectal  paralysis.  In  many  severe  cases  the  secretion  of  urine  seems  at  first 
much  diminished  or  wholly  wanting.  If  the  spinal  roots  be  affected  there  are 
severe  shooting  pains  and  paraesthesia.  Above  the  limit  of  total  cutaneous 
anaesthesia  we  sometimes  find  a  zone  with  dissociated  anaesthesia  (analgesia 
and  thermo-ansesthesia).  This  symptom  points  to  a  heniatomyelia  or  a  central 
softening  in  the  corresponding  posterior  cornu  of  the  gray  matter  above  the 
seat  of  the  sjDecial  lesion  {vide  supra).  The  reflexes  are  usually  diminished 
at  first,  but,  later,  if  the  injury  be  above  the  reflex  arc,  they  are  increased; 
but  if  the  arc  itseK  be  broken,  they  are  permanently  alisent.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, undero^oes  an  interesting  exception,  since  we  often  find  after  severe 
injury  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  especially  after  a  complete  transverse  lesion 
thereof,  a  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  complete  absence  of 
the  tendon,  and  more  rarely  of  the  cutaneous,  reflexes  (Bastian,  Thorburn, 
Bruns,  and  others).  To  exijlain  this  striking  fact  we  nnist  suppose  that  the 
reflex  path  in  the  lumbar  cord  has  also  undergone  some  disturbance,  either 
from  the  initial  general  concussion  or  from  its  separation  from  all  the  higher 
parts  in  the  brain.  With  the  loss  of  reflex  is  often  associated  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  We  often  see  in  men,  especially  after  injury  of  the 
cervical  cord,  a  more  or  less  complete  and  persistent  erection  of  the  penis, 
which  is  probably  due  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  erection. 
In  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  particularly,  we  often  see  a  great  and  general 
increase  of  temperature,  up  to  110°  or  112°  Y.  (13°  to  44°  (\).  especially  in 
severe  and  rapidly  fatal  cases;  this  is  of  jibysiological  interest,  and  agrees  with 
the  results  of  experinumts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also,  especially  in 
injuries  of  the  dorsal  cord,  as  it  seems,  great  lowering  of  temperature,  down 
to  90°  or  86°  F.  (32°  to  30°  C). 

The  further  course  of  the  affection  differs  very  much.  In  the  worst  cases 
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deatli  ensues  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  other  cases  the  patients  recover  from 
the  first  ''  sliock/'  hut  permanent  paralysis  remains,  whicli  may  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  death  from  the  ensuing  sequela?,  cystitis  and  bedsores;  but  we 
often  see  partial  improvement  and  eventually  a  cessation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
Although  certain  functional  disturbances  remain  permanently,  life  is  not 
further  endangered.  Finally,  in  comparatively  mild  cases,  there  may  be  a 
complete  recovery. 

The  very  characteristic  injuries  of  the  conus  terminalis  and  the  cauda 
equina  still  demand  special  mention.  The  conus  terminalis  is  sometimes 
crushed  in  fracture  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Injuries  of  tlie  conus  are 
produced  most  frequently  by  a  fall  on  the  buttocks,  or  even  by  a  fall  on  tlie 
feet  with  secondary  forced  flexion  of  the  entire  body.  The  symptoms  consist 
of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  sexual  functions,  with  an;psthesia  of 
the  skin  over  the  sacrum  and  about  the  anus,  perineum,  and  genitals  (cuta- 
neous branches  of  the  last  sacral  nerves,  compare  Fig.  153,  page  292).  If  the 
injury  extend  higher  there  are  also  sensory  disturbances  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  paralysis  in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  (see 
Figs.  147  to  152,  pages  291  and  292),  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  leg.  The  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  shown  by  a  total  loss  of  all  voli- 
tional impulses  affecting  the  emptying  of  this  organ.  Automatism  of  the 
bladder  ensues — that  is,  when  the  bladder  becomes  filled  up  to  a  certain  point 
it  empties  itself  spontaneously  without  any  effort  of  the  patient.  If  tlie  tonus 
of  the  sphincter  be  impaired,  cystitis  and  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the 
urine  with  all  their  sequelae,  are  very  apt  to  occur.  The  rectum  empties 
itself  in  a  similar  automatic  manner,  and  frequently  unconsciously.  The 
anesthesia  of  the  buttocks  favors  the  formation  of  bedsores,  which  may  assume 
very  large  dimensions.  A  similar  type  of  disease  to  that  produced  by  injuries 
of  the  conus,  also  develops  from  injury  of  the  cauda  equina  (for  example, 
from  fracture  of  the  lowest  end  of  the  vertebral  column  or  fracture  of  the 
sacrum),  since  injury  of  the  root  fibers  of  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  plexuses 
must,  of  course,  cause  the  same  symptoms  as  injury  of  the  corresponding 
spinal  segments  themselves.  In  such  cases  we  also  see  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  sensory  disturbances  and  the  paralyses  localized  in  the  sciatic  region, 
especially  the  double  peroneal  paralysis  that  is  so  very  characteristic.  The 
differential  diagnosis  between  an  affection  of  the  cauda  and  a  lesion  of 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  cord  is  not  always  easy  from  the  symptoms,  but  it 
is  of  practical  importance,  especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  any  sur- 
gical interference.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  chief  point  of  action  of 
the  injury,  we  must  consider  especially  that  symptoms  of  severe  sensory  irri- 
tation (shooting  pains,  paraesthesia)  favor  in  general  an  affection  of  the 
cauda,  while  the  existence  of  dissociated  disturbance  of  sensation  is  of  value 
in  assuming  a  (central)  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  Eontgen  rays  have 
caused  a  very  great  advance  in  the  matter  of  estimating  correctly  all  injuries 
of  the  vertebrae.  With  the  aid  of  the  Rontgen  ray  it  is  now  generally  possible 
to  learn  without  difficulty  the  location  and  character  of  injuries  of  the  verte- 
brae or  sacrum. 

The  treatment  of  the  primary  affections  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery ; 
especially  any  attempt  to  lay  open  the  vertebral  canal,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  the  existing  pressure  on  the  cord  1)y  reducing  the  dislocation  of  the  ver- 
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tebrae  or  removing  the  splinters  of  bone.  In  most  cases,  particularly  in  all 
cases  where  the  chief  injury  is  to  the  cord,  we  have  to  confine  ourselves 
to  putting  the  patient  in  a  proper  position  on  a  water  bed,  and  guarding  as 
carefully  as  possible  against  bedsores  and  cystitis.  We  can  expect  but  little 
from  local  bloodletting,  inunctions  with  mercurial  ointment,  ice  bags,  etc.  If 
the  first  acute  stage  pass  off  favorably,  the  treatment  of  any  paralytic  symp- 
toms remaining  follows  the  ordinary  rules  (baths  and  electricity).  If  an 
extensive  bedsore  has  developed,  a  cure  can  often  be  effected  only  by  means 
of  the  permanent  water  bath. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  after  Sudden  Reduction  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  [Caisson  Disease]. — In  bridge  builders  and  others  who 
have  worked  for  hours  under  water  in  the  so-called  "  caissons,"  under  an  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  we  sometimes  observe  peculiar 
nervous  symptoms  after  leaving  the  caisson — that  is,  on  the  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  These  symptoms  do  not  come  on  imme- 
diately after  the  change  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  usually 
some  minutes  or  even  half  an  hour  later.  They  progress  very  rapidly,  so  that 
in  a  few  hours  at  the  latest  the  disease  is  fully  developed.  Besides  the  fre- 
quent mild  and  transitory  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  ears  and  hemorrhage  from 
the  ears,  articular  and  muscular  pains  in  the  back  and  the  extremities,  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse  and  vomiting,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  disturbances  of  vision  and 
speech,  clouding  of  consciousness,  or  even  complete  mental  confusion,  there 
are  also  more  persistent  and  severe  disturbances  of  motility  and  sensibility, 
which  point  unequivocally  to  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  Usually  the 
spinal  symptoms  affect  the  lower  extremities  chiefly ;  more  rarely  they  also 
involve  the  arms.  Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  has  also  been  observed.  The 
type  of  disease  differs  much  in  its  details;  as  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  spastic 
paraplegia  predominate,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  marked  disturbances  of 
sensation  or  coordination.  The  bladder  is  often  involved;  there  is  usually 
retention  of  urine.  The  patient  sometimes  recovers  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in 
other  cases  the  condition  terminates  fatally  in  a  comparatively  short  time — 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Anatomical  investigations  (Leyden,  F.  Schultze, 
von  Schrotter,  and  others)  show  in  such  cases  a  disseminated  but  extensive 
affection  in  the  dorsal  cord,  chiefly  in  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  lateral  columns.  The  nervous  tissue  in  the  diseased  parts  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  instead  of  it  is  found  detritus  and  a  collection  of 
large,  round,  fatty  granular  cells.  Hemorrhages  into  the  cord,  which  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  have  not  been  seen.  The  cause  of  these  small  multiple 
foci  of  softening  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of  many  gas  eml)oli.  Dur- 
ing the  workman's  stay  in  the  compressed  air  the  blood  absorbs  an  abnormal 
amount  of  gas,  especially  nitrogen  (Hoppe-Seyler,  P.  Bert,  and  others).  With 
too  sudden  a  return  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure,  bub- 
bles of  gas  form  in  the  blood,  and,  in  case  they  cannot  be  thrown  off  fast 
enough  by  the  lungs,  they  lead  to  numerous  emboli  in  the  smaller  vessels  with 
their  consequences.  Th(>  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  vessels  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  the  embolic  foci  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  cord. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  acute  myelitis.  The  prophylactic  measures 
to  be  employed  in  a  given  case  are,  of  course,  very  important.  The  onset  of 
morbid  symptoms  can  be  certainly  avoided  by  the  cautious  and  slow  reduction 
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of  the  atmosplieric  pressure.  [No  person  suffering  from  any  disease,  espe- 
cially of  the  iK'art  or  kiilneys,  no  one  addicted  to  alcohol,  and  no  old  or  very 
stout  person,  should  enter  a  caisson.  It  is  probably  safer  not  to  enter  a 
caisson  fasting.  Beginners  should  remain  in  the  caisson  a  comparatively  short 
time — not  over  an  hour.  For  more  experienced  workmen  a  day's  work  should 
not  exceed  four  hours,  divided  into  two  shifts  with  four  hours'  interval.  Great 
precautions  must  also  be  taken  against  cold.  The  process  of  "  unlocking " 
must  be  slow,  at  least  five  minutes  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  symptoms  first  come  on  they  may  be  averted  by  restoring 
the  victim  to  the  caisson  or  to  a  cabinet  capable  of  affording  increased  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Fluid  extract  of  ergot  (1  drachm  [gm.  4]  every  hour 
for  a  few  doses)  is  said  to  give  great  relief  at  the  outset. — K.] 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    PRESSURE    PARALYSES    OF    THE    SPIXAL    CORD 
(Slow  Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  especially  in  Caries  and  Carcinoma  of  the  Vertebrae) 

.Sitiology. — !^Iany  pathological  processes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  cord 
exert  a  gradually  increasing  pressure  upon  it,  and  thus  inhibit  the  conduction 
of  nervous  irritation,  and  even  cause  coarse  organic  changes  in  the  sul)sta7iee 
of  the  cord.  The  seat  of  such  affections  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  moniljranes 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  chapter  on  Meningitis  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  compressing  action  of  tlie  masses  of  inflammatory  exudation  on  the  nerve 
roots  and  the  cord,  and  we  have  learned  to  recognize,  especially  in  pachy- 
meningitis cervicalis  hypertrophica.  a  characteristic  example  of  a  gradually 
increasing  compression  of  the  cervical  cord.  Precisely  similar  conditions  are 
found  in  the  not  very  rare  meningeal  tumors,  whose  special  pathology  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  tumors  of  the  cord  itself. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  pressure  paralyses  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  hence 
the  most  important  practically,  are  caused  by  certain  diseases  of  the  vertebra^, 
and,  first  of  all,  by  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebra?,  the  so-called  caries  of  the 
vertebra)  (spondylitis.  Pott's  disease,  spondylartlirocace).^  Tubercular  spon- 
dylitis occurs  at  almost  any  age;  it  is  rare  only  in  old  people.  It  often  de- 
velops in  children,  but  it  is  almost  as  frequent  in  adults.  The  ^etiological 
significance  of  injuries,  such  as  a  fall  or  a  blow,  which  are  often  mentioned 
by  the  patients  themselves  or  their  parents,  is  in  most  cases  doul)tful.  but  not 
wholly  to  be  ignored.  As  a  rule,  vertebral  caries  apparently  develops  quite 
independently  as  a  primary  disease,  but  we  can  very  often  succeed  in  finding 
aetiological  factors  rendering  tuberculous  disease  likely — the  tuberculous  habit, 
hereditary  tendency,  or  previous  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  such  as  phthisis, 
pleurisy,  other  affections  of  the  bones,  etc. 

Cancer  of  the  vertebra,  as  well  as  caries,  leads  to  pressure  paralysis  of  the 

^  In  the  kyphoscoliosis  of  the  vertebral  column,  not  due  to  spondylitis,  but  caused  by  abnormal 
mechanical  conditions  or  conditions  of  growtli,  there  are  practically  never  any  symptoms  of  com- 
pression in  the  cord,  even  in  very  pronounced  cases.  In  these  cases  the  cord  manifestly  shows 
quite  a  great  adaptability. 
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spinal  cord,  but  it  is  relatively  much  rarer  than  caries;  it  develops  chiefly  in 
older  persons,  and  it  occurs  only  as  a  secondary  new  growth  in  cancer  of  other 
organs — the  breast,  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus,  etc.  Sarcoma  is  the  chief 
primary  tumor  of  the  vertebra,  but  it  may  also  involve  the  vertebras  second- 
arily by  extension  from  growths  in  the  vicinity. 

We  must  mention  here  briefly,  as  very  rare;  causes  of  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord,  ancMirism  of  the  aorta,  which  gradually  erodes  the  vertebrae, 
ecliinococci  in  the  vertebral  canal,  exostoses  of  the  vertebrae,  [myeloma],  and 
syphilitic  new  growths. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Vertebral  caries  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  (dorsal  spondylitis),  less  frequent  in 
the  cervical  portion  (cervical  spondylitis),  and  rarest 
in  the  lumbar  portion  (lumbar  spondylitis)  and  in 
the  sacrum  (sacral  spondylitis).  It  usually  extends 
over  several  adjacent  vertebrae,  or  more  rarely  two 
separate  foci  of  disease  are  seen.  The  process  itself, 
the  details  of  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  prol)ably 
always  begins  in  tlie  spongy  substances  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  We  see  here,  on  section,  in  incijaient 
cases,  roundish,  pale  reddish,  or  yellowish  nodules, 
which  consist  of  newly  formed  fungous  tissue — that  is, 
tubercular  granulation  tissue.  The  bony  sul)stance 
becomes  more  and  more  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of 
the  new  growth,  which  itself  shows  the  characteristic 
tendency  of  all  tulierculai  new  growth  to  cheesy  de- 
generation. Thus  there  is  often  an  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  which  later  on  in- 
volves the  vertebral  processes  also,  the  intervertebral  discs,  and  the  other 
articular  connections  between  tlie  different  vertebrae. 

There  are  essentially  two  factors  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  question 
which  chiefly  interests  us  here — that  is,  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  complete 
or  partial  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  even  more  vertebra^,  and  of  their 
articular  connections,  cannot  remain  without  influence  upon  the  position  of 
the  other  adjacent  vertebra'.  In  fact,  we  very  often  see  dislocations  of  the 
vertebrae  as  a  result  of  it,  usually  l)y  the  pushing  backward  of  the  partly 
destroyed  vertebra  by  the  movements  of  the  vertebra  above  and  below  the  dis- 
eased portion  on  one  another  (see  Fig.  155).  There  arises,  on  (lie  one  hand, 
a  contraction  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  with  it  often  a  very  considerable  lim- 
itation of  the  space  for  the  cord ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  characteristic 
projection  of  the  spinous  processes  in  tlu!  region  of  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column  wliicli  forms  the  so-called  Pott's  boss — the  angular 
kyphosis  (Fig.  15(),  |)age  ;504).  In  very  slight  degrees  of  the  disease  there 
is  only  a  trifling  ])i-()jecti()n  of  one'  or  more  s])inous  processes,  but  in  other 
cases  it  gradually  becomes  an  exlensiv(!  defoi'inity  of  the  vei'tebi-al  column, 
which  sli'ikes  us  at  the  first  glance:  but  it  must  be  especially  borne  in  mind 
that  in  very  many  cases  of  vertebral  caiies.  wliere  the  I)ody  of  no  vertelu-a  is 
wholly  or  mainly  deslroyed.  (iiei'e  is  no  knuckle  lornu'd  at  all.  'i'he  line  of  the 
spinous  processes  in  such  cases  preserves  completely  its  normal  external  form. 


Fig.  155. — Schematic  rep- 
resentation of  vcitetjral 
displacement  in  spon- 
dylitis. The  point  of 
compression  of  the  cord, 
at  the  level  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  is  at  C. 
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The  second  factor,  whicli  is  very  often  to  be  considered  in  the  mechanism 
of  compression  of  the  cord,  is  the  formation  of  tubercular  granulation  tissue 
or  of  foci  of  cheesy  pus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
Since  the  intlanmuitory  tubercular  new  growth  involves  the  periosteum,  there 
are  often  formed  here  large  collections  of  cheesy  pus,  which  are  situated  be- 
neath the  periosteum,  raise  it,  and  push  it  out  far  into  the  vertebral  canal. 
Still  more  commonly  the  tubercular  new  growth  directly  involves  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dura,  and  forms  here  extensive  cheesy  masses  which,  of  course, 
may  also  cause  a  compression  of  the  cord.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  at 
the  corresponding  parts  is  usually  a  little  injected,  but  otherwise  perfectly 
normal.  A  direct  invasion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  or  of  the  pia  by 
the  tubereulai'  process  through  the  dura  is  rare. 

If  now  a  gi'eater  or  less  contraction  of  the  vertebral  canal  has  arisen  from 
dislocation  of  the  vertebr£e,  or  from  the  projection  inward  of  the  cheesy  puru- 
lent masses  into  the  canal,  the  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord 
itself  are  not  long  wanting.  In  cases  where  there  has  been  much  displacement 
of  the  vertebne  or  an  abundant  formation  of  cheesy  purulent  masses  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  with  considerable  narrowing  of  the  vertebral  canal, 
the  direct  and  purely  mechanical  injury  of  the  nervous  elements  certainly 
plays  a  part;  but  we  not  infrequently  see  during  life  marked  paraplegia  in 
vertebral  caries,  where  the  autopsy  shows  only  a  comparatively  slight  narrow- 
ing of  the  vertebral  canal,  usually  from  granulations  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dura  mater.  In  such  cases  there  are  a  number  of  other  factors,  for  the 
most  part  also  of  a  mechanical  nature,  which  lead  to  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord.  In  the  first  place  the  compression  of  the  epispinal  lymph- 
space  causes  a  stasis  of  lymph  (Schmaus)  in  the  periadventitial  and  also  in 
the  periganglionic  lymph-spaces  and  in  the  lymph-spaces  between  the  axis 
cylinders  and  the  medullary  sheaths.  The  retained  lymph  has  a  mechanical 
and  probal)ly  a  toxic  action  on  the  nerve  elements.  We  also  see  not  infre- 
quently thrombosis  of  the  small  afferent  arteries,  causing  anaemic  necrosis  of 
their  respective  vascidar  territories.  It  is  hard  to  decide  how  much  effect 
may  be  ascribed  to  direct  compression  of  the  vessels;  and  equally  hard  to  say 
whether  toxins  from  the  tubercular  nodules  may  perhaps  reach  the  substance 
of  the  cord,  and  there  exert  an  injurious  action.  At  all  events,  as  I  had 
already  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  are  not  justified  in 
speaking  of  a  "  compression  myelitis."  Myelitis — that  is,  inflammation— al- 
ways implies  agents  of  inflammation  at  the  place  of  inflammation,  and  of 
that  there  is  no  suggestion  in  compression  of  the  cord.  The  histological 
changes  at  the  point  of  compression  (vide  infra)  may  all  be  explained  by 
the  above-mentioned  mechanical  factors. 

If  we  find  a  greater  narrowing  of  the  vertebral  canal,  the  spinal  cord  is 
also  smaller  at  the  point  of  compression.  If  the  narrow  part  correspond  to  a 
bend  in  the  vertebral  column,  we  can  very  often  see  a  marked  angle  of  bending 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord.  The  whole  configuration  of  the  cord  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  elements  may  be  considerably  disturbed  and 
distorted  meclianically.  The  consistency  of  the  cord  at  the  part  affected,  the 
extent  of  which  seldom  exceeds  a  few  centimeters,  is  usually  diminished;  the 
cord  is  soft,  and  may  be  easily  bent.  In  old  cases  only  do  we  find  the  cord 
itself  harder  than  normal  and  sclerosed  (vide  infra).    It  is  very  remarkable, 
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however,  that  often,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  marked  symptoms  of  paralysis 
may  be  present  during  life  without  finding  any  coarse  mechanical  lesion  of 
the  cord  in  the  cadaver,  so  that  the  cord  may  have  an  almost  perfectly  normal 
appearance.  As  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  so  in  the  spinal  cord,  a  moderate 
pressure  is  manifestly  enough  to  cause  a  partial  break  in  the  conduction, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  necessarily  associated  with  an  actual  mechan- 
ical destruction  of  nervous  elements.  On  careful  microscopic  examination  of 
the  cord,  we  find  in  such  cases,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  complete  para- 
plegia during  life,  that  most  of  the  nerve  fibers  are  still  completely  preserved, 
and  that  there  are  only  here  and  there  a  few  lacunae,  corresponding  to  circum- 
scribed lymph-spaces  (vide  supra),  and  to  single  fibers  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed. This  discovery  is  especially  interesting  because  it  makes  us  under- 
stand the  possibility  of  recovery,  even  in  apparently  severe  cases  {vide  infra). 

If  we  take  a  portion  from  the  soft  place  of  compression  for  examination 
in  the  fresh  state,  we  find  usually  many,  sometimes  (in  old  cases)  only  a  few, 
granular  cells,  according  to  the  amount  of  disintegrated  nerve  medulla,  the 
remains  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the  white  blood  corpuscles  (the  wandering 
cells),  and  probably  also  by  the  glia  cells.  If  we  make  stained  cross  sections 
of  the  hardened  cord,  we  see  under  the  microscope  no  signs  of  hyperaemia,  or 
accumulation  of  cells  about  the  vessels,  and  only  exceptionally  a  little  hemor- 
rhage; but  we  do  find,  besides  many  still  preserved  nerve  fibers,  other  fibers, 
which  are  involved  in  the  disintegration  or  are  already  destroyed.  Very  com- 
monly the  changes  are  distributed,  in  the  form  of  nodules.  We  find  groups  of 
greatly  swollen  axis  cylinders,  or  of  axis  cylinders  torn  off  and  rolled  up  in  a 
spiral.  The  medullary  sheaths  are  everywhere  involved  in  the  disintegration, 
until  they  blend  with  the  disintegrated  axis  cylinders.  The  products  of  dis- 
integration developing  everywhere  serve,  as  was  said  above,  to  form  the  gran- 
ular cells.  The  ganglion  cells  and  the  glia  also  show  signs  of  disintegration. 
We  not  infrequently  find  the  so-called  corpora  amylacea,  whose  origin  is  still 
somewhat  obscure.  If  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  tissue  have  advanced  to 
a  certain  degree,  there  is  in  the  later  stages,  as  in  all  analogous  processes,  a 
secondary  implication  of  the  neuroglia.  Now  follows  an  increase  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue.  Its  proliferations,  which  take  the  place  of  the  de- 
stroyed nervous  tissue,  seem  broad  and  thick — at  first  loose,  but  later  firm  and 
fibrillary.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  old  cases  we  find  nothing  at  the  point  of 
compression  but  a  loss  of  nerve  fibers  in  the  cord,  and  instead  a  firm  fibrous 
tissue.  We  can  sometimes  notice  processes  of  regeneration  in  the  nerve  fibers 
{vide  infra).  In  general  the  changes  are  much  more  marked  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  cord  than  in  the  gray. 

Finally,  after  every  protracted  compression  of  the  cord  wo  fmd  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  secondary  degeneration  of  certain  systems  of  fibers  in  the 
cord  {vide  infra). 

We  need  not  go  more  fully  into  the  details  of  compression  of  the  cord  from 
other  causes,  since  the  results,  as  far  as  they  are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature, 
are  precisely  the  same.  In  cancer  of  the  vertebra^  there  may  also  be  disloca- 
tions of  the  vertebral  column  after  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  vertebra% 
l)iit  usually  the  compression  depends  upon  the  direct  growth  of  the  newly 
formed  tissue  into  the  dura.  In  these  cases  tlu>  compression  of  the  nerve  roots 
in  the  intervertehi'al   foi-amina  is  also  of  importance. 
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Clinical  History. — 1.  Tin-:  rnKssuKK  I'AJiALvsEs  in  N'kkthbral  Caries. — 
^laiiv  i;iM-.-  ol'  .-jtoiidvlitis  run  their  course  without  involviutr  the  cord,  or  at 
least  tliey  involve  it  only  in  <|uite  a  subordinate  fashion.  In  other  cases  the 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  vertebrae  exist  for  a  loni;  time  alone,  until  at  last, 
slowlv  III-  .-uddenly.  tlie  si<>-ns  of  compression  of  the  cord  are  added  to  them. 
Finally,  in  a  tliird  uioup  of  cases,  the  vertebral  disease  is  .so  latent  that  only 

the  cord  symptoms  are  promi- 
nent in  the  type  of  the  disease, 
and  the  disease  of  the  vertebra} 
is  easily  entirely  overlooked. 

I'sually  the  symptoms  of  the 
develo])ing  primary  disease,  the 
affection  of  tlie  vertebra?,  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  the  first 
cord  symptoms  by  some  time. 
The  patient  feels  a  ihill  pain  at 
a  definite  part  of  the  spine, 
which  is  increased  by  movements 
of  the  trunk,  b}'  bending  or 
straightening  up.  Many  pa- 
tients notice  the  stiffness  of  the 
vertebral  column  of  themselves, 
and  sometimes  even  a  beginning 
deformity.  In  characteristic  cases 
we  notice  at  once,  on  examining 
the  vertebral  column,  an  angu- 
lar kyphosis  (gibbus.  Fig.  156) 
of  considerable  extent  or  limited 
to  a  few  vertebrae;  but  some- 
times there  is  only  a  slight 
prominence  of  a  single  vertebra, 
and  not  infrequently  there  is 
externally  no  change  in  the 
fornuition  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. The  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure on  the  spinous  processes  is 
also  not  a  constant  symptom;  it 
may  be  very  pronounced,  but  it 
is  not  infrequently  absent  even 
in  marked  kyphosis.  The  first 
cord  symptoms  usually  consist  of 
])ainful  sensations,  which  are  not 
confined  to  the  place  of  the  disease,  but  spread  out  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
paths.  These  pains  are  due  to  the  compression  and  the  consequent  irritation  of 
the  nerve  roots,  and  tiierefore  extend,  according  1o  the  seat  of  the  affection,  into 
the  shoulders  and  arms,  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the  trunk,  or  into  the  lower 
extremities.  The  initial  pains  are  most  ri'('«iiion(ly  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  ribs  or  of  the  epigastrium,  corresponding  to  the  most  frequent  situation 
of  vertebral  caries  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.     They  are  sometimes  very 
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Fiu.   156.- 


-.\nguhir  kyphosis  in  vertebral  caries. 
(Personal  observation.) 
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severe,  and  then  they  usually  have  a  pronounced  neuralgiform  character,  or 
they  may  be  more  dull,  pressing,  dragging,  etc.  Besides  the  special  pains, 
there  are  also  man}'  forms  of  para3sthesia,  such  as  formication,  cold  feelings, 
and  burning  feelings. 

The  disturbances  of  motility  begin  to  appear  at  the  same  time  with  these 
symptoms  or  soon  after  them.  A  stiffness  and  weakness  arise  which  impede 
the  gait  more  and  more,  usually  not  in  both  legs  at  once,  but  first  in  one  and 
then  in  the  other,  although,  as  a  rule,  both  legs  are  soon  involved.  This 
paresis  increases  rapidly  or  slowly,  and  it  may  finally  go  on  to  a  complete 
motor  paral3'sis.  If  the  seat  of  the  affection  be  in  the  dorsal  vertebras,  as  it 
usually  is,  or  if  it  be  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  paralysis  affects  the  lower 
extremities  only,  and  the  arms,  of  course,  remain  intact;  but  in  cervical 
spondylitis  the  arms  are  usually  first  and  chiefly  affected.  Only  on  great  com- 
pression of  the  cervical  cord  is  the  conduction  of  the  fibers  passing  through  it 
for  the  lower  extremities  impaired,  and  then  there  are  also  disturbances  of 
function  in  these.  Ataxia  of  the  legs  is  not  very  common,  Init  it  certainly 
does  occur  in  compression  of  the  cord.  The  ataxia,  of  course,  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  coexisting  paresis  of  the  muscles  or  the  existing  spastic  condi- 
tions. We  see  ataxia  most  frequently  in  the  stages  of  development  of,  or  re- 
covery from,  compression  paralyses. 

Disturbances  of  sensibility  are  quite  often  found,  independently  of  the 
pains  and  parajsthesis  above  mentioned,  but  in  many  cases  of  pressure  pa- 
ralysis they  are  present  in  only  a  comparatively  slight  degree.  It  seems  that 
the  sensory  nerves  resist  pressure  more  than  the  motor  nerves,  just  as  in  the 
pressure  paralyses  of  peripheral  nerves ;  but  possibly  their  position  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  posterior  cornua  jiroteets  them  Ijetter  from  the  above-mentioned 
mechanical  injuries  than  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  motor  fibers  in  the 
pyramidal  tract.  The  fact  is  that  often,  even  in  complete  motor  paraplegia, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  diminution  of  sensibility,  and  that  marked  anesthesia 
is  rare,  and  is  seen  only  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  We  find  most  fre- 
quently a  slight  blunting  of  sensibility  equally  to  all  forms  of  sensation,  espe- 
cially to  the  sense  of  pain ;  in  other  cases  partial  disturbances  of  the  sense  of 
temperature  with  the  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain  well  preserved,  sometimes 
partial  anaesthesia  of  the  sense  of  pressure,  etc.  The  different  parts  of  the  skin 
not  infrequently  act  differently,  so  that  we  find  portions  with  quite  normal 
sensibility,  as  well  as  very  anaesthetic  portions.  There  may  also  l)e  hyper- 
a'sthetic  areas  of  the  skin  (especially  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  sensation),  particularly  with  marked  hypersesthesia  to  pain  (pin 
pi'ieks). 

The  condition  of  the  reflexes  is  interesting.  If  the  seat  of  the  compression 
be  above  the  reflex  are,  which  we  must  assume  to  be  in  the  lumbar  cord  for 
the  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremities,  we  should  expect  that  the  reflexes  would 
persist,  and  in  many  cases  even  l)e  increased,  corresponding  to  the  decline  in 
the  inhibiloi'v  inlliiences  coming  From  above.  The  latter  takes  place  in  most 
cases  witli  tlic  tendon  rellcxcs.  The  increase*  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the 
coincident  inci'ease  of  museh'  tonus,  may  reaili  so  great  a  degree  in  many 
cases  of  compression  ol'  the  upper  dorsal  oi'  eervieal  cord  as  to  show  in  the 
lower  extremities  the  pronounced  type  of  spastic  rigidity  and  spastic  paraly- 
sis.   The  legs  are  then  found  in  ligid  Ionic  extension,  with  the  knees  pressed 
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firmly  together,  or  there  is  spastic  contracture  of  the  flexors  and  adductors. 
If  the  patient  can  still  flex  his  leg,  each  effort  is  attended  in  man}-  cases  by  a 
marked  protrusion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  ("  tibialis 
phenomenon'').  All  passive  movements  of  the  legs  can  be  performed  only 
with  the  greatest  difliculty,  and  the  attempt  often  causes  a  general  tremor  of 
the  leg.  All  the  tendon  reflexes  (patellar  reflex,  adductor  reflex,  Achilles  reflex, 
etc.)  are  much  increased,  but  Ave  must  remember  that  even  in  apparently  flaccid 
paraplegia  the  reflexes  are  sometimes  quite  lively.  Spastic  paraplegia  is  pro- 
duced only  by  an  increase  of  muscular  tonus  (hypertonia).  ]\Iuscular  tonus 
and  the  tendon  reflexes  are  not,  however,  always  affected  in  a  similar  way. 
In  cervical  spondylitis  the  tendon  and  periosteal  reflexes  in  the  arms  are  also 
increased  sometimes,  but  in  other  cases,  if  the  reflex  arc  be  injured,  they  are 
absent.  Where  the  seat  of  the  compression  is  above  the  lumbar  cord,  the 
cutaneous  reflexes  show  frequently  also  considerable  vigor.  The  plantar  reflex 
of  the  big  toe  occurs  as  a  pronounced  dorsal  extension  (Babinski's  reflex, 
[Oppenheim's  reflex],  vide  supra,  page  208),  if  spastic  j^aralysis  be  present. 
In  some  severe  pressure  paralyses  in  the  dorsal  cord  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
diminished.  They  are  rarely  entirely  absent,  but  one  must  understand  testing 
them,  and  must  employ  long-continued  cutaneous  irritation,  such  as  pinching 
and  pricking,  in  different  parts  of  the  skin  in  order  to  provoke  them  (vide 
supra,  page  208).  In  cases  of  total  compression  of  the  cervical  cord  we  some- 
times find  a  flaccid  paraplegia  with  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  legs, 
just  as  in  traumatic  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cervical  cord.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 
In  all  such  cases  there  is  probably  a  secondary  change  in  the  lumbar  cord,  by 
which  the  reflex  arc  is  directly  interfered  with  (vide  supra,  page  297). 

Disturbances  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  occur  in  almost  all  severe  cases  of 
pressure  paralysis.  The  difficulty  of  micturition  is  often  an  early  symptom 
of  the  disease ;  later  on  there  is  complete  retention  of  urine,  and,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  usually  incontinence — that  is,  a  reflex 
voiding  of  urine.  With  this  the  danger  of  the  development  of  cystitis  becomes 
very  great.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  there  is  also 
incontinence  of  faeces. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  often  found  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  If  there  be 
severe  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  there  may  sometimes  be  eruptions  of 
herpes,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  nerves.  More  frequently  there  are 
chronic  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  in  severe  and  long-continued 
cases.  It  becomes  dry,  the  epidermis  scales  off,  and  the  nails  become  hrittle. 
Bedsores  form  very  easily  in  severe  cases  on  the  sacrum,  on  the  buttocks,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  knees,  and  on  the  heels,  especially  when  the  patient  has 
insufficient  care.  The  paralyzed  muscles  soon  atrophy  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  normal  electrical  reaction  is  preserved,  however,  if  the  corre- 
sponding spinal  motor  centers  are  unaffected.  If  the  motor  ganglion  cells 
of  the  lumbar  segment  be  destroyed,  reaction  of  degeneration  ensues  in  the 
corresponding  muscles  of  the  leg.  In  cervical  spondylitis  with  lesion  of  the 
cervical  cord  or  of  the  anterior  cervical  roots  there  may  be  atrophic  paralysis 
in  the  arms.  We  have  already  learned  to  recognize  the  peculiar  type  of 
nervous  symptoms  in  disease  of  the  Inwc^l  ])()rtioii  of  Hie  cord  or  of  the  cauda 
equina   (page  298).     We  sometimes  see  the  same  type  in  caries  of  the  upper 
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lumbar  vertebrae  with  compression  of  the  conus,  or  in  caries  of  the  sacrum 
with  compression  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  points  to  be  noticed  in  distin- 
suishine:  between  affections  of  the  conus  and  affections  of  the  cauda  have 
already  been  mentioned  on  page  298. 

Thus  we  see,  under  some  circumstances,  in  compression  of  ibc  cord,  the 
whole  group  of  symptoms  arising  which  are  tlu;  necessary  consequence  of  the 
break  in  conduction  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  we  shall  likewise  meet  again 
in  various  otlier  spinal  affections,  especially  in  myelitis  and  in  tumors.  Tlie 
intensity  and  number  of  tbe  symptoms  must,  of  com-se,  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  cases.  If  the  compression  be  quite  slight,  there  are  only  mild  symp- 
toms of  sensory  irritation  and  slight  paresis.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  signs  of  a  compression  of  the  cord,  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region, 
is  a  decided  increase  of  the  patellar  reflex.  We  sometimes  find  it  at  a  time 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  single  other  cord  symptom  present.  If  the  compres- 
sion increases,  the  paresis  becomes  more  marked,  the  disturbance  of  sensibility 
is  greater,  and  vesical  disturbances  arise,  until  finally  the  complete  type  of  an 
entire  transverse  interruption  of  conduction  in  the  cord  is  developed.  The 
precise  limitation  of  the  symptoms,  especially  the  distribution  of  the  sensory 
disturbance,  follows  the  rules  already  given  (page  289).  There  is  only  rarely, 
however,  a  complete  transverse  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  in  vertebral 
caries.  The  conduction  of  sensory  impressions,  at  least,  is  usually  not  wholly 
abolished.  The  time  required  for  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal 
compression  differs  very  much.  They  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  height 
in  a  short  time,  and  sometimes  they  develop  only  after  a  course  of  months. 
Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  are  frequent,  and  they  point  per- 
haps to  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  severity  of  the  compression. 

In  regard  to  the  result  of  pressure  paralyses  in  vertebral  caries,  spondylitic 
processes  without  doubt  can  recover,  which  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to 
their  character  as  a  local  tubercular  process.  In  this  connection  the  fact  is  of 
great  practical  importance  that  even  the  pressure  paralyses  may  be  completely 
restored,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  the  compression  can  be  removed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  inflammatory  and  tuberculous  new  growths,  so  that  a  complete  and 
permanent  recovery  may  take  place  even  after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  for  some 
months,  or  a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a  half.  Such  recoveries  have  been  seen 
in  a  considerable  numl)er  of  cases  by  others  and  also  by  ourselves.  They  are 
explained  in  part  by  the  restoration  of  fttnction  in  fillers  which  were  rendered 
merely  incapable  of  conduction  by  pressure,  but  not  completely  destroyed 
(page  303),  and  in  part  perhaps  in  old  cases  by  the  occurrence  of  regenera- 
tion. Tickler  has  made  the  interesting  ol)servation  in  my  clinic  tliat 
the  ends  of  the  pyramidal  fibers  in  the  lateral  tract  may  grow  out  above 
an  old  compression,  pass  around  the  scar  of  the  compression  through  the  an- 
terior fissure,  and  enter  the  cord  below  it  to  their  anterior  horns. 

Although,  according  to  this,  the  prognosis  in  a  part  of  the  cases  of  pres- 
sure paralysis  from  spondylitis  is  comparatively  good,  still,  many  other  cases 
terminate  uiifavoral)ly.  The  cause  lies  either  in  the  occurrence  of  dangerous 
sequela'  of  the  paralysis,  such  as  ))edsores,  cystitis,  or  ])yelone])hritis,  with 
fever  and  increasing  general  weakness;  or  in  the  development  of  other  tu- 
bercular diseases,  especially  phthisis,  or  more  rarely  miliary  tuberculosis  or 
tubercular  meningitis,  which  prove  fatal.     In  some  cases  there  is  a  stationary 
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paralytic  condition,  since  the  vertebral  disease  recovers  and  sclerosis  ensues 
in  the  cord,  which  is  capable  of  no  further  change. 

2.  The  1'ressure  I'aralyses  in  Cancer  of  the  Vertebrae. — In  pres- 
sure paral3'sis  from  cancer  of  the  vertebrse,  which  is  not  very  rare,  the  spinal 
affection  may  seem  to  be  primary,  especially  when  the  primary  growth  (breast, 
etc.)  has  not  up  to  that  time  caused  any  very  striking  clinical  symptoms. 
The  first  symptom  is  usually  pain,  both  in  the  region  of  the  new  growth  and 
radiating  in  neuralgic  form.  The  pain  becomes  distressing  if  the  tumor 
grows  about  and  compresses  the  posterior  roots  {" jjaraphgia  dolorosa"). 
The  other  spinal  symptoms  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  compression 
of  the  cord  by  vertebral  caries,  and  therefore  the}^  need  not  be  described  again 
in  detail.  Changes  in  the  shape  of  the  vertebral  colunm  sometimes  occur, 
but  we  only  rarely  find  a  characteristic  angular  gibbus,  as  in  vertebral  tuber- 
culosis. The  general  cancerous  cachexia  is  usually  soon  apparent.  The 
course  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  in  caries.  The  disease  rarely  lasts  more 
than  nine  to  eighteen  months  before  its  invariably  fatal  end. 

Diagnosis. — The  frequency  of  the  pressure  paralyses  of  the  spinal  cord 
admonishes  us  to  examine  the  vertebral  column  carefully  in  every  case  of 
spinal  disease,  especially  if  the  case  in  question  cannot  be  referred  to  one  of 
the  special  t3'pes  of  systemic  diseases  (vide  infra).  We  should  look  especially 
for  the  stiffness  of  special  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  on  movements  of  the 
head  or  trunk,  and  also  for  the  pronounced  tenderness  of  single  vertebrae  to 
pressure,  and,  finally,  as  a  most  important  and  most  certain  sign,  for  the  de- 
formity of  the  vertebral  column,  tlie  marked  projection  of  a  single  spinous 
process,  or  the  formation  of  an  evident  angular  kyphosis.  If  we  find  such  a 
Pott's  boss  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  we  can  then  at  any  rate  refer  the  ex- 
isting cord  symptoms  to  a  compression  of  the  cord  caused  by  a  disease  of  the 
vertebrae. 

The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  if  the  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  vertebra 
be  not  evident.  It  must  once  for  all  be  stated  that  vertebral  caries  does  not 
invariably  and  necessarily  result  in  a  manifest  knuckle,  and  that  even  the 
tenderness  of  the  vertebrae  to  pressure  is  sometimes  very  slight  in  spondylitis. 
In  such  cases'  the  examination  of  the  vertebral  column  must  be  repeated  fre- 
quently, since  even  slight  anomalies  obtain  a  diagnostic  value  if  constantly 
present.  The  Eontgen-ray  examination  of  the  spinal  column  is  of  the  greatest 
diagnostic  importance.  In  good  Rontgen  photographs  the  diseased  vertebra 
can  generally  be  readily  recognized  (differences  in  shape,  changes  in  the  in- 
tervertebral discs,  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  vertebraB,  etc.). 

Clinically,  the  most  characteristic  features  of  a  compression  of  the  cord 
are  its  beginning  with  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  the  persistent  and  more 
or  less  severe  pain  in  the  back,  the  preponderance  of  symptoms  of  motor  pa- 
ralysis with  comparatively  little  disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  finally  the  fre- 
quent asymmetry  of  the  symptoms  on  llic  two  sides,  which  may  even  recall 
the  type  of  the  so-called  "  unilateral  lesion "  of  the  spinal  cord  (vide 
infra).  Sometimes  the  cause  of  the  sjjinal  symptoms  is  at  first  obscure, 
and  later  on  in  the  disease  a  marked  anomaly  of  the  vertebral  column 
develops. 

If  the  diagnosis  of  an  affection  of  the  vertebra  be  certain,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  especially  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  spondy- 
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litis  or  witli  a  cancer  of  the  vertebme.  Since  spondylitis  is  by  far  the  more 
frequent  disease,  we  must  always  think  of  that  first,  especially  in  young 
people  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  wliere  we  bave  tlic  formation  of  a 
pronounced  angular  kyphosis.  Teniperatui'e  is  also  important  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  caries  of  the  vertehriB.  Slight  elevations  of  temperature,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  all  tuberculous  diseases,  freciuently  help  to  establish  the 
diagnosis  of  spondylitis.  Marked  increase  in  the  freciuency  of  the  pulse,  when 
the  temperature  is  approximately  normal,  to  a  certain  extent  also  favors  the 
assumption  of  a  tuberculous  spondylitis.  In  cancer  of  the  vertebra?  the  coarser 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  vertebral  column  are  generally  less  marked.  I'bis 
affection  develops  usually  in  older  people,  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  is 
manifested,  as  we  bave  said,  by  the  great  intensity  of  the  initial  symptoms  of 
sensory  irritation.  The  discovery  of  a  primary  cancer  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place.  Thus,  for  example,  cancer  of  the  vertebra3  occurs  at  times  sec- 
ondarily to  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  vertebras  which  I  have  seen  occurred  secondarily 
to  cancer  of  the  breast.  In  some  cases  the  primary  tumor  had  been  extir- 
pated, and,  nevertheless  (not  infrequently  even  without  any  demonstrable 
local  recurrence),  a  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  spine  had  developed.  If 
patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  breast  (operated  on  or  not)  suffer  from  con- 
tinuous pain  in  the  back  and  lumbar  region,  we  may  generally  assume  that 
the  onset  of  this  sad  complication  has  occurred.  The  presence  of  car- 
cinomatous lymph-glands  in  the  inguinal  region  may  occasionally  assist  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  Finally,  a  certain  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  well-known 
general  habit  of  patients  with  cancer,  on  the  peculiar  cancerous  cachexia,  and 
on  the  whole  course  of  the  disease^ 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  caries  of  the  vertebrae  and  sarcoma  of 
the  dura  mater,  see  the  chapter  on  Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  place  of  compression  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  recognized  by 
the  evident  localization  of  the  disease  of  the  vertel)nB.  The  Rontgen-ray 
examination  generally  gives  us  information  that  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  other  respects  the  same  rules  hold  for  localization  which  we  have  given 
in  detail  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  section  (page  285  et  seq.). 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  the  special  treatment  of  spondylitis,  especially 
the  orthopedic  treatment,  we  must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  surgery.  The 
most  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  various  contrivances  for  extension  of 
the  spinal  column.  It  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  have  ourselves  several  times 
seen,  that  such  extension  sometimes  produces  a  decided  diminution  of  the 
pressure  on  the  cord,  which  is  followed  by  a  remarkably  rapid  improvement 
of  certain  symptoms  of  paralysis.  Such  observations  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
our  theory  tbat  the  action  of  vertebral  caries  is  usually  purely  mechanical. 
Very  often,  however,  we  have  had  to  admit  tbat  the  extension  apparatus 
was  of  no  benefit  or  oidy  of  temporary  benefit,  or  thai  it  even  materially  ag- 
gravated tlH>  ])atient's  distress.  In  \ertebral  caries  with  coexisting  sjiinal 
symptoms  we  nuist  therefore  use  extension  of  the  vertebra^  with  caution.  The 
use  of  mechanical  sup]iorts  and  jackets  (Sayre's  plaster  jacket,  Lorenz's  plas- 
ter bed,  etc.),  which  are  also  reconnnended,  cannot  be  considered  here  in 
detail.  Surgical  interference  (laminectomy)  to  remove  compressing  masses 
of  pus,  etc.,  has  been  repeatedly  tried   in   vertebral  caries,  sometimes  with 
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benefit,  but  often  without  success.  At  any  rate,  we  should  decide  on  opera- 
tion only  after  other  methods  of  treatment  have  been  unsuccessful. 

In  most  cases  we  are  liniiteil  to  a  general  symptonuitic  and  dietetic  treat- 
ment. Persistent  rest  in  bed,  on  the  back,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
it  nmst  always  be  strongly  advised.  Several  cases  of  complete  recovery  from 
severe  pressure  paraplegia,  which  we  have  had  under  our  own  observation,  were 
due  to  this  alone.  The  most  careful  treatment  of  the  general  condition 
(fresh  air,  good  food,  cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  iron,  etc.)  of  course  also  demands 
attention.  We  have  seen  very  unfavorable  action  from  Koch's  tuberculin. 
The  reaction  of  the  tuberculous  focus  may  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
symptoms  of  compression.  Local  applications  to  the  vertebral  column  are 
much  used,  particularly  green  soap,  painting  with  iodin,  and  especially  the 
actual  cautery.  The  use  of  the  latter  in  spondylitis  has  even  to-day  warm 
advocates,  and,  in  fact,  deserves  to  be  tried,  the  procedure  with  Paquelin's 
thermocautery  being  especially  easy;  we  make  some  three  or  four  eschars  on 
each  side  of  the  diseased  vertebrae. 

Among  other  remedies  we  may  mention  stabile  galvanization  at  the  point 
of  pressure,  and  the  electrical  treatment  of  the  paralyzed  extremities;  also 
the  use  of  baths,  especially  salt  baths.  In  regard  to  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment, we  will  refer  to  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V 

ACUTE    AND    CHRONIC    [MYELITIS 

(Transverse  Myelitis.     Diffuse  Myelitis) 

Definition  and  .ffitiology  of  Myelitis. — "  ]\Iyelitis  "  is  the  name  we  give  to 
those  inHammatory  degenerative  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  which  develop 
primarily  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself  and  lead  to  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  nervous  elements.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
causes  of  these  diseases  and  of  the  precise  nature  and  manner  in  which  these 
causes  exert  their  morbid  influence.  The  name  of  myelitis  has  been  used 
until  recently  for  several  distinct  and  totally  dissimilar  morbid  processes, 
since  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  recognize  the  precise  origin  of  the  ana- 
tomical changes.  At  any  rate,  we  must  recognize  this  uncertainty  in  the 
definition  of  myelitis,  and  at  least  try  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  separate 
the  forms  which  surely  do  not  belong  in  the  same  group.  Thus  we  have  said 
expressly  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  purely  mechanical  traumatic 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be  differentiated  from  true  myelitis  and  that 
the  inflammatory  processes  in  these  cases  are  at  most  secondary.  We  must 
also  emphasize  tlie  fact  that  anaemic  necrosis  of  the  tissues  from  vascular 
obstruction  (from  primary  endarteritis,  thrombosis,  or  embolism  of  the  ves- 
sels) does  not  seem  to  have  the  significance  in  the  cord  that  it  does  in  the 
brain,  but  that  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence, 
and  hold  firmly  to  the  fundamental  distinction  between  such  anasmic  soften- 
ing or  infarction  and  primary  degenerative  inflammation.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  position  which  syphilis  holds  in  relation  to  the  definition 
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of  myelitis.  The  distinction  is,  of  course,  easy  in  the  rare  cases  where  there 
is  an  actual  gumma  in  the  cord,  but  there  are  also  a  good  many  cases  of 
apparently  genuine  degenerative  myelitis  in  persons  who  iiave  previously  had 
syphilis.  In  these  cases  the  anatomical  findings  often  leave  us  in  the  lurch, 
if  the  question  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the  disease  is  to  he  answered  with 
certainty.  Even  in  cases  where  this  origin  is  recognized,  the  way  in  which 
the  syphilitic  agent  acts  is  still  utterly  obscure.  Most  stress  is  generally 
laid,  of  course,  upon  the  "specific  syphilitic"  changes  in  the  blood  vessels; 
but  these  criteria  are  not  wholly  unequivocal  in  their  nature,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  disease  of  the  vessels  and  the  true 
parenchymatous  changes  still  needs  further  discussion.  It  is,  however,  of 
practical  importance  to  know  that  syphilis  apparently  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  aetiology  of  the  spinal  diseases  hitherto  classed  as  myelitis.  Mye- 
litis of  the  upper  dorsal  cord,  which  runs  its  course  chiefly  under  the  form 
of  spastic  spinal  paralysis  {q.  v.),  seems  frequently  to  be  due  to  previous  syph- 
ilis. We  will  return  to  this  question  in  the  chapter  on  Syphilis  of  the  Spinal 
Cord.  The  recent  sero-diagnostic  methods  of  examination  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  same  heading. 

We  can  call  only  those  processes  genuine  myelitis  in  which  some  excitant 
of  inflammation  from  an  external  source  (exogenous)  acts  locally  upon  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  causes  diffuse  inflammatory  degenerative 
changes  therein.  Such  genuine  myelitides  are  decidedly  rare,  and  little 
definite  is  yet  known  as  to  their  causes.  We  sometimes  see  the  disease  de- 
velop in  previously  healthy  persons  without,  however,  being  able  to  demon- 
strate any  toxic  influence  whatever.  In  other  cases  the  blame  is  laid  upon 
exposure  to  cold,  repeated  wettings,  physical  overexertion  (such'  as  military 
maneuvers),  etc.  In  women  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  sometimes  fol- 
low childbed.  These  alleged  causes,  however,  play  at  most  the  part  of  an 
exciting  cause.  It  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  that  sexual  excesses,  as  was 
formerly  believed,  can  of  themselves  lead  to  anatomical  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord;  the  same  is  true  of  severe  emotional  disturbances. 

We  may  assume  that  the  special  cause  of  true  acute  myelitis  is  in  all  proba- 
hility  some  infectious  germ.  This  has  been  maintained  for  some  time  by  me 
in  regard  to  acute  poliomyelitis  {vide  infra)  ;  but  the  evidence  is  increasing 
in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  acute  transverse  myelitis  also.  Thus  I 
have  seen  a  case  follow  a  felon,  and  staphylococci  were  found  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  which  was  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture.  Flirstner  found 
pneumococci  in  the  foci  of  inflammation  in  a  case  of  acute  disseminated  mye- 
litis. In  short,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  obtain  still  clearer  ideas  of  the 
aetiology  of  acute  myelitis  by  continued  investigations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  infectious  causes  are  to  be  considered  in  the  rare  cases  of  purulent  in- 
flammation of  the  cord  (abscess  of  the  cord)  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  myeli- 
tides following  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  ei-ysipelas, 
influenza,  malaria,  gonorrhea,  etc.).  But  tlie  question  whether  the  disease  in 
all  these  acute  myelitides  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacteria  which  have 
penetrated  the  spinal  cord,  or  is  merely  the  result  of  the  action  of  their  toxins, 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  In  my  opinion  both  these  possibilities  must 
be  considered.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  circumscribed,  insular 
myelitis   (transverse  myelitis  proper)   as  due  directly  to  a  bacterial  invasion. 
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and  disseminated  m}elitis  as  due  to  the  action  of  toxins.  In  this  way, 
also,  the  transition  of  disseminated  myelitis  to  "tract  affections"  is  best 
exphiined. 

That  secondary  myelitis  may  arise  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
process  from  the  vicinity  has  been  definitely  determined  only  in  acute  puru- 
lent meningitis  (especially  the  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  form)  and  tubercular 
meningitis.  In  the  other  cases  formerly  classed  under  this  heading,  we  have 
to  do,  as  has  repeatedly  been  said,  mainly  with  purely  mcclianical  conse- 
quences. The  hypothesis  that  neuritic  processes  may  extend  to  the  cord 
(ascending  neuritis)  we  have  already  (page  264)  characterized  as  doubtful 
and  practically  unimportant. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Macroscopical  examination  of  the  cord  in  its  fresh 
condition  shows  no  marked  pathological  changes  except  in  a  small  numl)er 
of  cases.  At  the  first  glance,  the  spinal  cord  often  seems  almost  completely 
normal,  even  if  there  have  been  severe  spinal  s3'niptoms  during  life,  and 
sometimes  the  opacities  and  adhesions  of  the  pia,  which  often  strike  us  at 
first,  have  no  practical  importance.  If  we  test  the  consistency  of  the  cord 
carefully  by  touching  it,  of  course  a  change  in  it  often  strikes  the  practiced 
examiner,  since  the  cord  over  a  definite  extent  is  either  softer  and  more  flex- 
ible, or,  on  the  other  hand,  harder  and  firmer  than  normal.  If  we  make  a 
number  of  cross  sections  through  the  cord,  we  notice  that  the  substance  of 
the  cord  rises  up  more  on  section,  that  the  outline  of  the  gra}^  matter  is  less 
distinct,  and  especially  that  the  white  matter  is  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and 
that  sometimes  there  is  also  a  reddish,  hypersemic  coloring  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter. In  some  cases  we  can  recognize  small  capillary  hemorrhages  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  more  acute  the  disease  the  softer,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cord  in 
the  part  diseased  ("acute  inflammatory  softening").  If  the  disease  is 
chronic,  or  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  expiration  of  the  acute  initial 
stage,  the  cord  in  the  diseased  spot  is  denser,  firmer,  sclerosed,  and  grayer 
in  color  on  section,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely  in  the  fresh 
cord  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  disease. 

The  changes  are  much  more  plainly  visible  if  we  harden  the  cord  in 
chromic  acid,  or  Miiller's  fiuid,^  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  weeks.  All  the  nor- 
mal parts  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  assume  a  dark-green  color,  which 
is  really  due  to  the  staining  of  the  medullary  sheaths  by  the  chromic  acid. 
The  diseased  portions,  in  which  the  medullary  sheaths  are  mainly  if  not  en- 
tirely absent,  are  thus  often  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the  healthy, 
dark-green  portions.  Since  similar,  although  less  sharply  defined,  differences 
in  color  between  healthy  and  diseased  tissue  are  also  noticed  in  the  gray  mat- 
ter, the  cross  section  of  the  cord,  well  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  usually  gives 
quite  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

We  obtain  more  precise  disclosures,  however,  as  to  the  form  of  the  ana- 
tomical changes  by  microscopical  examination.  When  made  on  the  fresh, 
unhardened  cord,  it  affords  little  information.  The  presence  of  numerous 
granular  cells  (vide  infra)  in  fresh  teased-out  preparations  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  important,  since  they  show  with  certainty  the  existence  of  a  patho- 

'  [The  formula  for  Muller's  fluid  is  as  follows:  Two  and  a  half  parts  of  potassium  bichromate, 
one  part  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water. — K.] 
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logical  change.  If,  liowever,  we  make  thin  cross  sections  of  the  hardened 
cord,  and  stain  them  with  carniine  or  some  similar  staining  fluid,  even  the 
naked  eye  notices  at  once  a  marked  dilt'erence  between  the  diseased  and  tlie 
healthy  tissue,  since  the  former,  whicli  is  always  richer  in  neuroglia,  has  a. 
much  darker  staining,  and  thus  is  distinguished  from  the  brighter  normal 
tissue.  The  microscopic  examination  now  shows  that  in  the  diseased  parts 
the  normal  nerve  tissue  lias  been  almost  wholly  or  at  least  partly  destroyed. 
Only  occasionally  do  we  see  nerve  fibers  of  normal  appearance  remaining  here 
and  there.  In  other  places  the  fibers  that  are  still  visible  are  smaller  and 
atrophied,  and  the  axis  cylinders  have  in  part  lost  their  medullary  sheaths  or 
are  swollen.  The  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  are  harder  to  follow,  but  in 
more  advanced  cases  they  also  show  marked  signs  of  destruction ;  they  are 
contracted,  rounder,  and  have  lost  their  processes.  The  increase  of  the  neu- 
roglia tissue  corresponds  to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  substance.  The 
meshes  of  the  neuroglia  extend  and  swell,  so  that  the  space  formed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  nerve  tissue  is  in  great  measure  taken  up  by  neuroglia.  The 
older  the  process,  the  firmer  and  more  fibrous  is  the  neuroglia.  The  nuclei 
of  the  neuroglia  increase  in  number,  and  we  often  find  a  very  great  increase 
in  those  peculiar,  flat  cells  with  many  processes,  first  described  by  Deiters 
and  named  after  him — the  so-called  "  Deiters'  spider  cells."  The  fatty  granu- 
lar cells  are  also  easily  recognized  in  hardened  preparations,  provided  they 
are  not  treated  with  alcohol.  They  lie  in  the  interstices  between  the  meshes 
of  the  neuroglia,  and  are  especially  numerous  about  the  vessels.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  either  as  white  blood  corpuscles  or  perhaps  as  endothelial  cells 
from  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  which  have  taken  up  the  fat  from  the  dis- 
integrated nerve  substance.  If,  therefore,  the  process  be  still  fresh,  or  if  it 
be  still  advancing,  the  fatty  granular  globules  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  while  in  old,  sclerosed  nodules  only  a  few  of  them,  or  scarcely  any, 
are  to  be  found.  The  changes  in  the  vessels  are  usually  very  striking.  They 
are  often  dilated  and  congested.  Here  and  there  there  may  be  hemorrhages. 
The  vascular  walls  are  thickened,  especially  in  old  cases,  and  sometimes  have 
become  peculiarly  homogeneous — "  hyaline  degeneration  " ;  and  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  nuclei,  lines  of  fatty  granidar  cells  or  peculiar  epithelioid  cells, 
may  be  found  about  the  vessels.  The  so-called  corpora  amylacea  are  some- 
times present  in  chronic  cases  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  they  are  only 
scanty.     Their  significance  and  their  genesis  are  still  unknown. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  process  varies  very  nmch  in  different  cases.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  true  transverse  myelitis  from  the  disseminated  form 
(myelitis  disseminata).  In  transverse  myelitis  we  find  one  main  focus  of 
myelitis,  which  extends  in  a  diffuse  manner  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  which  may  reach  upward  and  down- 
ward for  a  space  of  5  to  10  cm.  or  more.  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  c(M'd  is 
most  frequently  afl'ected  (dorsal  myelitis),  the  upper  half  being  usually  most 
involved,  but  in  some  cases  the  lower  half  is  chiefly  afi^ected.  Xearly  the 
whole  of  the  dorsal  cord  is  often  the  seat  of  a  diffuse  inflammatory  affection, 
which,  of  course,  difl'ers  in  extent  at  difl'erent  levels.  In  other  much  rarer 
cases  the  chief  focus  of  disease  is  in  the  cervical  cord  (cervical  myelitis),  some- 
what more  frequently  in  the  lumbar  cord  (lumbar  myelitis).  "We  often  find 
small,  distinct  foci  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  focus.    In  all  severe  and  long- 
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continued  cases  there  develops  later  a  systemic  ascending  and  descending 
secondary  degeneration  {vide  infra). 

Acute  disseminated  myelitis  lias  a  dilferent  form  of  anatomical  distribution. 
It  occurs  in  many  small  foci  which  may  extend  almost  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord.  Individual  columns  of  the  cord,  especially  the  posterior 
columns,  are  often  chiefly  atfected.  Occasionally  foci  of  inflammation  ai'e 
found  to  exist  at  the  sam.e  time  in  the  medulla,  the  pons,  and  the  brain.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  optic  neuritis  {vide  infra)  is  of  great  diagnostic 
importance.  Acute  disseminated  myelitis  appears  apparently  spontaneously, 
or  secondary  to  a  preceding  infectious  disease.  In  all  probability  toxic  sub- 
stances (toxins)  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  production  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  more  chronic  this  action  is,  the  more  the  disease  acquires  the  char- 
acter of  a  sim])le  tract  degeneration. 

The  Individual  Symptoms  of  Myelitis. — The  course  of  transverse  myelitis 
di fibers  so  much  in  different  cases  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
disease  which  will  be  generally  applicable.  According  as  one  or  another  part 
of  the  cord  is  involved,  the  clinical  symptoms  will  exhibit  many  differences. 
The  following  description  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  first  to  the  single  symp- 
toms, and  will  give  the  inferences  which  according  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  may  be  drawn  from  their  presence  as  to  the  seat  and  the  extent 
of  the  anatomical  process;  not  until  then  wall  we  endeavor  to  distinguish  the 
different  clinical  forms  of  myelitis. 

1.  SYi^iPTO]\is  OF  Motor  Paralysis. — Symptoms  of  motor  paralysis  are 
not  only  the  chief  s3^mptoms,  as  a  rule,  in  w^ell-developed  myelitis,  but  are 
often  the  first  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  A  weakness  of  the  legs, 
frequently  progressing  to  a  complete  paralysis,  develops- very  rapidly  in  acute 
myelitis,  and  more  slowdy  in  those  varieties  which  take  a  more  chronic  course. 

Since  the  paths  for  the  conduction  of  voluntary  motion  are  situated,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  conclude,  in 
every  spinal  disease  where  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  present,  that  there  is 
an  implication  of  the  lateral  columns.  Since,  furthermore,  in  transverse  m3'e- 
litis  the  whole  cross  section  of  the  cord  is  more  or  less  involved,  the  paralysis 
also  extends  to  the  two  halves  of  the  body;  paraplegia  is  the  characteris- 
tic form  of  paralysis  in  transverse  myelitis.  Paraplegia  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities may,  of  course,  arise  wherever  the  myelitis  is  situated,  whether  in  the 
lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  region ;  but  the  upper  extremities  necessarily  remain 
entirely  free  in  every  dorsal  or  lumbar  myelitis.  The  occurrence  of  paretic 
symptoms  in  the  arms  and  the  final  development  of  a  brachial  paraplegia, 
point  with  certainty  to  an  implication  of  the  cervical  region,  to  a  cervical 
myelitis.  If  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  not  alike  in  the  two  corresponding 
extremities,  but  are  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  ana- 
tomical affection  must  also  be  more  intense  on  that  side  of  the  cord  than  on 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  motor  pyramidal  tract  proper  is  alone  affected,  then 
the  paralysis  of  the  legs  is  not  complete,  but  affects  principally  flexion  of  the 
leg  and  movements  of  the  foot.  If  a  complete  paraplegia  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities exist,  we  can  always  infer  that  there  is  an  extensive  involvement 
of  the  antero-lateral  tracts. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Motor  Irritation. — Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  of 
various  sorts  are  often  seen,  both  at  the  beginning  and   during  the  whole 
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course  of  myelitis.  Sins^-le  twitchings  come  on  spontaneously  in  tlie  limbs, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  paralyzed,  or  at  least  paretic,  and  these  twitch- 
ings are  short  and  ra])i(l  or  slow  and  persistent.  The  thighs  are  drawn  \ip 
on  the  abdomen,  or  there  are  severe  spasms  of  the  extensors.  The  interpre- 
tation of  these  symptoms  is  not  always  easy.  It  is  often  particularly  hard  to 
decide  whether  they  are  the  result  of  a  direct  irritation  of  motor  fibers  in  the 
cord,  or  whether  they  represent  reflexes  (vide  infra).  The  value  of  the  symp- 
toms of  motor  irritation  for  the  localization  of  the  disease  is  accordingly 
slight,  but,  of  course,  in  these  cases  we  must  consider  chiefly  the  motor  tracts 
in  the  lateral  columns. 

3.  Ataxia. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  actual  ataxia  also  occurs  in  trans- 
verse myelitis,  but  it  is  rarely  pronounced  because  the  coexisting  spastic  or 
paralytic  symptoms,  which  are  almost  always  present,  of  course  conceal  the 
ataxia.  We  therefore  see  evident  ataxic  disturbances  rather  in  slow  cases 
which  do  not  speedily  become  paraplegic,  or  sometimes  not  until  the  disease 
improves.  In  regard  to  the  localization  of  the  disease,  we  may  always  con- 
clude, when  there  is  ataxia,  that  the  posterior  columns  are  involved.  Very 
marked  ataxia  of  the  arms  and  legs  occurs  therefore  in  acute  disseminated 
myelitis  of  the  posterior  columns. 

4.  Disturbances  of  Sensibility. — The  disturbances  of  sensibility  usu- 
ally appear  to  a  marked  degree  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  At 
the  outset  we  generally  notice  merely  mild  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  in 
the  legs,  such  as  formication,  prickling,  numbness,  a  woolly  feeling,  etc.,  while 
severe  pain  is  hardly  ever  present  in  transverse  myelitis,  and  hence  it  always 
points  rather  to  some  affection  of  the  vertebra  or  the  meninges.  In  very  acute 
myelitis  there  may  be  at  first  severe  local  pain  in  the  back.  Slight  diminu- 
tion of  sensibility  is  often  to  be  made  out  early  on  careful  examination,  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  sensibility  remains  for  a  long  time  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
intact,  either  because  the  localization  of  the  disease  spares  the  sensory  portions 
of  the  cord,  or  because  the  sensory  paths  of  conduction  are  more  resistant, 
or  can  act  vicariously  for  one  another  to  a  higher  degree.  The  more  care- 
fully we  examine,  the  earlier  shall  we  be  able,  as  a  rule,  to  find  at  least 
partial  disturbances  of  sensibility.  From  the  results  of  these  examinations, 
we  can,  according  to  what  has  been  previously  said  (page  156),  draw  some 
conclusions  concerning  the  localization  of  the  myelitic  disease.  If  there  is 
mainly  a  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  touch,  muscular  sense,  and  the  sense  of 
pressure,  we  may  conclude  that  the  posterior  columns  are  chiefly  affected,  as  I 
have  observed  particularly  in  cases  of  disseminated  myelitis.  Disturbances  of 
the  sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature  indicate  an  involvement  of  the  gray 
posterior  horns.  To  what  extent  involvement  of  the  lateral  tracts  can  produce 
disturbances  of  sensibility  (analgesia  and  thermoan;\}sthesia?)  has  so  far  been 
insufflcienlly  investigated.  In  severe  transverse  myelitis  we  always  find  nuirked 
disturbances  of  sensation,  occasionally  even  complete  anaesthesia.  In  some  cases 
a  retardation  of  pain  perception,  or  a  marked  hyperesthesia  to  painful  stimuli 
(pin  pricks),  is  observed. 

The  disturl)an('e  of  sensibility  gives  important  service  in  estimating  the 
height  at  which  the  ad'ection  in  the  cord  is  situated.  If  we  search  on  the 
trunk  for  the  line  where  the  cutaneous  sensi])ility  becomes  normal,  we  may 
from  this  determine  <he  up])ei'  boundai-y  of  llic  myelitis  in  accordance  with  the 
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(hiia  ruriiishetl  on  page  289,  but  since  each  cutaneous  region,  as  has  been  said, 
is  supplietl  with  sensory  libers  from  at  least  Iwo  or  tiiree  spinal  segments,  \vc 
must  look  for  the  upper  ])oun(lary  of  the  disease  not  simply  in  the  segment 
corresponding  to  the  upper  Ijoundary  of  the  anaesthetic  area,  but  one  or  two 
segments  higher.  In  myelitis  in  the  hunl)ar  region  the  disturbance  of  sensi- 
bility reaches  to  the  umbilicus,  or  even  a  little  higher;  in  myelitis  in  the  lower 
dorsal  region  it  reaches  about  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum;  in  myelitis 
in  the  upper  dorsal  region  to  the  level  of  the  axilla\;  and  in  cervical  myelitis 
the  sensibility  of  the  upper  extremities  is  also  impaired,  but  complete  anaes- 
thesia is  very  rare. 

5.  Cutaneous  Reflexes. — As  is  generally  assumed,  the  reflex  arcs  in  the 
cord  are  found  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  centripetal  sensory  and  the  cen- 
trifugal motor  fibers.  They  are  also  connected  with  fibers  which  come  from 
above  and  have  properties  of  reflex  inhibition.  If  these  fibers  above  the  reflex 
arc  arc  irritated,  the  reflex  is  tliereby  impaired;  but  if  the  conduction  be 
broken  in  these  fibers,  the  reflex  activity  appears  increased,  the  reflex  comes 
on  with  a  weaker  irritation,  and  the  contraction  is  more  vigorous.  If  the 
reflex  arc  itself  be  broken  at  any  point,  the  reflex  must  disappear. 

The  data  from  the  examination  of  the  ]nitient  may  generally  be  harmo- 
nized wnth  this  scheme,  although,  of  course,  the  reality  probably  shows  more 
complicated  conditions.  In  extensive  lumbar  myelitis,  by  which  the  reflex 
path  in  the  lumbar  cord  is  broken,  the  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities must  be  diminished  or  absent.  In  these  cases  the  loss  of  sensibility 
runs  about  parallel  to  the  diminution  of  the  reflexes.  In  dorsal  and  cervical 
myelitis,  however,  the  reflex  arc  in  the  lumbar  cord  remains  unimpaired,  but 
the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  brain  may  very  well  be  inter- 
rupted. In  these  cases  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are  retained,  even  when  there 
is  anaesthesia;  or,  if  the  reflex  inhibitory  influences  be  removed,  they  are 
decidedly  increased.  [The  Babinski  and  Oppenheim  reflexes  are  often 
present. — K.]  The  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  legs,  however,  may  also  be 
diminished  or  delayed  in  myelitis  of  the  low^er  dorsal  cord,  in  which  case  we 
must  imagine,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  loss  of  excitability  of  the  fibers  and  cells 
presiding  over  the  reflex.  Concerning  the  details  of  reflex  contractions,  com- 
pare what  has  been  previously  said  on  page  207.  It  is  also  always  of  interest 
to  examine  the  cremaster  reflex,  the  abdominal  reflex,  etc.  If  the  reflex  paths 
described  above  (page  293)  be  interrupted,  the  reflexes,  of  course,  must  be 
absent.  However,  these  reflexes  often  disappear  even  when  the  disease  is  local- 
ized higher  up,  just  as  they  do  in  cerebral  hemijilegia  (q.  v.),  as  we  shall  learn 
hitei'  on. 

6.  Tendon  Reflexes. — The  same  rules  generally  hold  in  judging  of  tb.e 
tendon  reflexes  as  are  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the 
cutaneous  reflexes.  We  know  that  the  reflex  arc  of  the  patellar  reflex  is  at 
tlie  level  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  lumbar  segments  (page  293).  If  the 
entrance  zones  of  the  posterior  sensory  roots  or  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  an- 
terior horns  be  diseased  at  this  level,  the  patellar  reflex  must  disappear.  The 
Achilles-tendon  reflex  and  the  ankle  clonus  have  their  reflex  arcs  in  the  sacral 
segments  of  the  cord.  The  Achilles-tendon  reflex  is  always  absent  in  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and  of  the  gray  matter  in  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  lumbar  cord.     The  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the 
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lower  rxtrcniities  is  tlierofore  one  of  the  uiosi  ini])ortant  ])oints,  besides  the 
otliei-  synij)toiiis,  for  the  diagnosis  of  nijelitis  of  the  lumbar  cord.  In  almost 
all  inllammations  above  the  lumbar  cord — that  is,  in  dorsal  and  cervical 
myelitis — there  is,  however,  a  very  decided  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes, 
the  result,  as  we  nmst  suppose,  of  the  loss  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  influences. 
We  have  nuich  reason  to  assume  that  the  fibers  which  influence  the  condition 
of  tlie  tendon  reflexes  run  chiefly  in  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  spinal  cord. 
We  may  therefore  assert  that,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the  tendon  re- 
flexes in  tiie  lower  extremities,  the  seat  of  the  myelitis  must  be  above  the 
lumbar  cord — that  is,  in  the  cervical  or  dorsal  cord — and  that  in  these  cases 
we  have  to  suppose  that  the  lateral  columns,  i^articularly  the  region  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  are  chiefly  implicated.  In  cervical  myelitis  the  tendon 
reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  are  often  consideraldy  increased. 

We  have  already  said,  on  page  209  ei  seq.,  what  is  necessary  in  regard  to 
the  different  signs  of  the  increased  tendon  reflexes,  the  exaggerated  patellar 
reflex,  ankle  clonus,  the  periosteal  reflexes,  etc.  The  peculiar  character  which 
the  paralysis  of  the  legs  assumes  from  the  fact  that  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tracts  are  principally  involved  (spastic  paraplegia)  will  be  described  more 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  "spastic  spinal  paralysis"   {vide  infra). 

7.  Disturbances  in  the  Bladder  and  Bectum. — Disturbances  in  mic- 
turition are  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  myelitis.  According  to  the 
researches  of  L.  E.  Miiller,  wdiich  were  conducted  at  our  clinic,  the  empt}'- 
ing  of  the  bladder  is  a  reflex  action  conveyed  only  by  the  sympathetic  nerv- 
ous system,  independently  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  healthy  adult,  however, 
the  bladder  reflex  is  called  forth  "  voluntarily  ''  by  the  cerebrum.  The  fibers 
which  ponvey  the  reflex  stimuli  pass  downward  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  the  latter  only  at  the  conus  medullaris.  There- 
fore in  all  transverse  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  dysuria  (difficulty  in  urina- 
tion) or  complete  retention  of  urine  appears  first.  If  the  bladder  be  filled 
to  the  maximum,  the  overflow  urine  generally  dribbles  away  (ischuria  para- 
doxa).  After  some  time,  however,  the  reflex  mechanism  for  emptying  the 
bladder  begins  to  function  of  its  own  accord.  The  bladder  then  empties 
itself  spontaneously  in  shorter  or  longer  intervals  (about  every  half  hour  to 
two  hours).  As  a  rule,  the  patients  are  aware  of  the  coming  on  of  the  reflex, 
since  the  sensory  stimuli  conveyed  to  the  bladder  by  the  sympathetic  nerves 
are  still  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  the  spinal  cord.  In  isolated  cases  this 
path  for  the  conduction  of  sensory  impulses  is  also  interrupted,  and  the  blad- 
der is  then  emptied  wholly  unconsciously.  The  inhibition  of  this  reflex  is 
possible  only  by  contraction  of  the  (striated)  compressor  urethra^  muscle, 
which  is  also  generally  paralyzed  in  cases  of  myelitis.  In  patients  suffering 
from  spinal-cord  disease,  we  can  very  frequently  produce  contraction  of  the 
bladder  with  involuntary  micturition  by  stimulating  the  skin  of  the  thighs, 
perineum,  etc. 

The  clinical  significance  of  disturbances  of  the  bladder  in  myelitis,  and 
in  numy  other  diseases  of  fhc  cord,  ai)art  from  tiie  great  distress  and  dis- 
comfort for  the  patient,  lies  in  I  he  I'acl  that  they  very  often — almost  always 
in  severe  cases — give  rise  (o  the  d('\('lo|iincnl  of  cystitis.  In  rctcnlion  of 
urine  the  use  of  fhe  cathclcr,  by  which  inllaiiiinatory  irritants  wvv  ofliMi 
brought  into  the  bladder,  in  spile  of  all  attempts  at  disinfection,  leads  to  de- 
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composition  of  tlie  urine  and  to  cystitis.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  stag- 
nating and  decomposing  urine  in  the  uretlira  may  sometimes  be  the  cause 
of  the  entrance  of  these  irritants  into  the  bladder.  If  cystitis  has  developed, 
it  may  be  followed  under  some  circumstances  by  pyelitis  and  purulent  pyelo- 
nephritis {q.  v.),  which  conditions  are  often  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
from  the  sequela3  connected  with  them,  such  as  fever — sometimes  associated 
with  chills — general  weakness,  and  emaciation. 

Defecation  is  also  disturbed  in  many  cases  of  myelitis.  There  is  usually 
constipation  at  iirst,  since  tlie  reflex  mechanism  for  emptying  the  rectum  is 
disturbed  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  bladder.  Paresis  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  an  important  factor  here.  Sometimes  the  constipation  reaches 
such  a  degree  that  the  bowels  move  only  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
Defecation  occurs  later  on  in  a  purely  reflex  manner  (so-called  incontinentia 
alvi).  It  cannot  be  voluntarily  inhibited  if  the  external  sphincter  of  the 
anus  be  paralyzed,  since  the  spinal  center  of  the  latter  is  located  in  the  lowest 
sacral  segment  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention,  as  an  addendum,  that  the  sexual  functions 
are  often  considerably  disturbed  in  many  cases  of  myelitis,  and  finally  they 
may  be  wholly  lost. 

8.  Trophic  Disturbances. — The  trophic  condition  of  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles affords  extremely  important  points  for  diagnosis.  In  cervical  and  dorsal 
myelitis  the  motor  centers  in  the  luml:)ar  cord  for  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
remain  intact;  the  paralyzed  muscles,  therefore,  do  not  exhil)it  rapid  atrophy, 
and,  above  all,  retain  their  normal  electrical  excitability.  A  certain  degree  of 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  found  in  such  cases;  this 
is  due  in  part  to  diminished  nutrition,  in  part  to  a  lack  of  movement  ("  atro- 
phy of  disuse").  In  flaccid  palsies,  where  reflex  stimulation  is  also  lacking, 
or  very  much  diminished,  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  always  more  pronounced. 
But  if  we  find  in  myelitis  a  marked  atrophy,  with  reaction  of  degeneration 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  we  can  from  this  draw  a  definite 
conclusion  that  the  anterior  gray  cornua  or  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots 
in  the  lumbar  cord  are  affected  (see  page  222).  In  an  analogous  fashion 
degenerative  atrophy  with  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  points  to  an  affection  of  the  anterior  gray  matter  in  the 
cervical  cord. 

Trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin  are  also  frequent.  We  often  find  the 
skin  dry,  hard,  with  a  scaly  epidermis,  and  the  nails  thickened  and  brittle. 
Exceptionally  there  are  eruptions  of  herpes,  urticaria,  etc.  Vasomotor  dis- 
turbances also  occur.  Sometimes  the  paralyzed  extremities  show  a  mottled, 
cyanotic  reddening,  and  feel  cold.  Slight  oedema  is  quite  frequently  present 
in  the  paralyzed  parts.  Disturbances  of  the  sweat  secretion  are  not  infre- 
quent. We  find  either  that  it  is  absent  or  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  it, 
so  that  the  paralyzed  parts  are  constantly  moist.  All  these  symptoms  have 
no  value  at  present  for  tlie  special  topical  diagnosis. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  bedsores  in  the  sacral  region,  over  the  glutei, 
or  more  rarely  over  the  trochanters,  on  the  feet  (heels),  or  the  inner  side  of 
the  knees,  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Although  trophic  and  vasomotor 
influences  may  play  a  part  in  their  origin,  still,  their  ultimate  cause  is  always 
to  be  found  in  external  conditions,  pressure,  uncleanliness,  etc.     The  more 
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faulty  the  care  of  the  patient  is,  the  easier  bedsores  arise.  With  completely 
paralyzed  and  anaesthetic  patients,  with  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces,  of 
course  they  sometimes  cannot  be  wholly  and  permanently  avoided,  even  with 
the  most  careful  management.  The  extent  which  a  bedsore  may  reach  is 
sometimes  absolutely  frightful.  A  large  part  of  the  sacrum  may  be  hiid 
bare,  after  the  overlying  soft  parts  and  tlie  periosteum  have  become  gan- 
grenous and  been  thrown  off.  In  like  manner  deep  bedsores  extending  to  the 
bone  are  occasionally  found  on  the  heel.  Such  a  bedsore  is  sometimes  the 
starting  point  of  a  progressing  phlegmon.  If  we  fail  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  phlegmon,  a  general  septic  condition  develops  (fever,  chills,  diarrhea, 
splenic  enlargement,  etc.),  from  which  the  patient  finally  succumbs. 

9.  DiSTUEBANCES  IN  THE  Eegion  OF  THE  Cerebral  Nerves  are  entirely 
absent  in  most  cases  of  transverse  myelitis.  In  rare  cases  of  cervical  myelitis 
the  process  may  gradually  extend  upward  and  give  rise  to  bulbar  symptoms. 
We  sometimes  see  changes  in  the  pupils  in  cervical  myelitis,  such  as  in- 
equality and  spinal  myosis.  Lastly,  the  combination  of  acute  myelitis  with 
optic  neuritis  (vide  infra)  is  of  great  interest. 

Different  Forms  of  Myelitis.  Acute  and  Chronic  Myelitis.  Myelitis  acuta 
disseminata. — Tlie  whole  picture  of  transverse  myelitis  in  its  different  forms 
may  be  constructed  from  the  symptoms  described  in  detail  in  tlie  preceding 
paragraphs.  We  can  usually  determine  without  difficulty,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease.  If  we  group  the  chief  symptoms 
of  the  different  forms  of  myelitis  together,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
disease  in  the  cord,  they  are  as  follows : 

Cervical  Myelitis. — Paraplegia  of  the  legs,  combined  with  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive disturbances  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  eventually  disturbances  of 
sensibility  over  a  like  extent.  At  times  atrophy  of  single  muscular  regions  in 
the  arms.  Xo  marked  atrophy  in  the  legs.  Increased  tendon  reflexes  and 
spastic  symptoms  in  the  legs  and  often  in  the  arms.  Cutaneous  reflexes  in 
the  legs  retained,  and  sometimes  even  increased.  Disturbances  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum.     Sometimes  changes  in  the  pupils. 

Dorsal  Myelitis. — Upper  extremities  free.  Motor,  and  eventually  sensory, 
paraplegia  of  the  legs,  without  pronounced  muscular  atrophy;  jDreservation 
of  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  Increased  tendon  re- 
flexes and  pronovmced  spastic  symptoms  in  the  legs  (especially  in  myelitis 
in  the  upper  dorsal  cord )  ;  cutaneous  reflexes  retained,  sometimes  increased. 
Disturbances  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Lumbar  Myelitis. — Upper  extremities  free.  Motor,  and  eventually  sen- 
sory, paraplegia  of  the  legs.  Cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  in  the  legs  dimin- 
ished or  absent.  Generally  ra})id  degenerative  muscular  atrophy  in  the  legs 
with  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration.  Disturbances  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  In  myelitis  of  the  ioiver  sacral  cord  the  paralysis  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  distribution  of  the  sciatics  and  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  disturb- 
ance of  sensalion  is  found  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thighs,  the  buttocks, 
and  the  genitals  (page  290). 

The  ab()\e  division  of  the  different  forms  of  myclilis  reCevs  (udy  to  the 
different  locations  of  the  disease  and  the  difference  in  synijifoms  thereby  pro- 
duced, so  that  we  must  further  discuss  the  division  of  myelitis  into  an  aciitc 
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and  a  cJironic  form.  'I'his  division  is  made  solely  by  observing  the  course  of 
the  disease,  or  I'roni  the  statements  in  the  Jiistory  of  the  case  as  to  duration; 
l)ut  we  nuist  bear  in  mind  that  this  refers  only  to  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  myelitic  symptoms  develop  at  the  start. 
In  most  cases  of  genuine  primary  myelitis  tlie  myelitic  symptoms  come  on 
very  suddenly,  lead  in  a  very  short  time  (sometimes  in  a  few  days  or  a  few 
Aveeks)  to  the  most  complete  paralysis  (paraplegia,  vesical  paralysis,  ana's- 
thesia,  bedsores,  etc.),  and  advance  irresistibly,  causijig  death  in  a  short 
time  (from  four  to  twelve  weeks).  Such  cases  are,  of  course,  called  acute 
myelitis.  We  sometimes  see,  however,  the  disease  beginning  acutely,  and 
rapidly  developing  a  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia,  which  after  some  time 
remains  entirely  stationary,  or  at  least  shows  only  extremely  slight  further 
changes.  Such  cases  must  also  be  classed  definitely  as  acute  myelitis,  although 
the}'  present  later  a  chronic  type  of  spinal  disease,  which  sometimes  lasts  for 
many  years;  Init  they  are  also  undoubtedly  cases  of  acute  myelitis,  ending 
in  relative  recovery — that  is,  in  recovery  with  a  scar  or  defect  in  the  cord. 
We  can  call  only  those  cases  actual  chronic  mj^elitis  which  are  chronic  from 
the  first — that  is,  which  begin  slowly  and  progress  gradually — but  such  forms 
of  actual  chronic  myelitis  are  very  rare,  for  the  not  very  rare  cases  which 
seem  to  belong  under  this  heading  during  life  usually  prove  at  the  autopsy, 
at  least  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  to  be  something  different — multiple 
sclerosis,  tumor,  combined  columnar  or  systemic  disease,  etc. 

A  true  circumscribed  chronic  transverse  myelitis,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  occurs.  Certain  chronic  tract  degenerations  caused  by  exogenous 
(toxic)  substances  could  more  properly  be  classed  with  the  chronic  myelitides. 
The  spinal  degeneration  develops  more  or  less  acutely,  depending  upon  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  toxins.  Occasionally,  also,  an  acute  initial  onset  may 
be  followed  by  a  slowly  progressing  course.  At  any  rate,  in  our  definition  of 
acute  and  chronic  myelitis,  we  must  pay  especial  attention  to  the  clinical 
course  and  an  accurate  history,  for  the  pathological  lesions  alone  cannot  be 
conclusive.  The  pathologist  cannot  determine  whether  a  given  transverse 
sclerosis  of  the  cord  is  the  result  of  a  process  chronic  from  the  first  or  of  a 
long-past  acute  process. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  acute  myelitis — the  true  trans- 
verse myelitis  (circumscril:)ed,  focal  myelitis)  and  disseminated  myelitis. 
This  distinction,  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  not  very  easy,  since 
disseminated  myelitis,  as  a  rule,  runs  its  course  under  the  clinical  picture 
of  a  transverse  paraplegia.  There  are,  however,  cases  (especially  those  seen 
after  acute  infectious  diseases)  in  which  the  clinical  picture  resembles  more 
closely  a  simple  or  comlnned  tract  degeneration.  Acute  ataxia  with  loss  of 
tendon  reflexes  and  marked  disturbances  of  the  bladder,  in  otlier  eases  com- 
binations of  ataxia  with  ])aresis  and  spastic  conditions,  have  been  most  fre- 
quently observed.  Of  especial  diagnostic  importance  is  the  occurrence  of 
optic  neuritis,  which  not  infrequently,  in  conjunction  with  headache,  vertigo, 
vomiting,  and  visual  disturbances,  ushers  in  the  entire  clinical  picture.  The 
parajjk'gic  symptoms  develop  a  siiort  time  after.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  sight  is  practically  restored,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  always  shows 
distinct  changes  in  the  o])tic  nerve.  This  examination  siiould  therefore  not 
be  neglected  in  any  case  of  acute  myelitis.     Eecovery  from  acute  myelitis  is 
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perhaps  not  impossil)le,  but  it  is  raiv.  Some  of  the  "cured  cases  of  myelitis," 
formerly  reported,  were  probal)ly  uii recognized  multiple  neuritis,  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord,  etc.  Some  recent  experiences  have  taught  me,  liow- 
ever,  thai  there  is  a  cural)le  form  of  acute  disseminated  tract  myelitis,  but 
these  cases  are  very  rare. 

We  may  speak  somewhat  more  frequently  of  rehitive  recovery  if  the  severe 
initial  symptoms  subside  in  part  and  change  to  a  mild,  stationary,  morbid 
state.  The  fatal  termination  of  acute  or  chronic  myelitis  is  the  result  of  the 
general  weakness  which  finally  sets  in ;  or  it  comes  from  cystitis  or  pyelo- 
nephritis, both  of  which  are  often  combined  with  pygemic  conditions;  or  from 
extensive  bedsores,  with  secondary  sepsis,  or,  finally,  from  some  complication, 
such  as  tuberculosis  or  acute  diseases. 

Diagnosis.^ — The  diagnosis  of  myelitis  is  always  made  by  considering  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  (accurate  history!)  and  the  existing  group  of 
symptoms.  The  possibility  of  a  compression  of  the  cord,  by  disease  of  the 
vertebrae,  etc.,  must  be  excluded  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  vertebral 
column  (Ecintgen-ray  examination,  if  possilde),  and  by  consideration  of  the 
course  of  the  disease.  We  must  also  be  sure  that  the  existing  symptoms  do 
not  correspond  to  a  definite  typical  disease,  or  a  systemic  disease,  but  that 
they  can  agree  only  with  the  assumption  of  a  diffuse  transverse  disease  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  cord,  to  be  made  out  accurately  according  to  the  symp- 
toms. An  accurate  history,  particularly  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  determining  the  variety  of  the  affection.  If  trauma, 
syphilis,  etc.,  can  be  excluded,  we  inquire  in  the  first  place  for  other  toxic 
infectious  causes  (preceding  infectious  diseases,  tonsillitis,  intestinal  affec- 
tions, etc.)  and  for  possible  rheumatic  causes  (catching  cold,  etc.).  In  all 
apparently  spontaneous  spinal  paralyses  appearing  in  an  acute  manner  (that 
is,  in  a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  weeks),  the  assumption  of  an  acute 
inflammatory  process  of  the  spinal  cord  is  almost  the  only  possible  one.  An 
accurate  examination  will  then  generally  show  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
a  so-called  acute  poliomyelitis  (q.  v.)  or  a  disseminated  acute  myelitis  ex- 
tending either  transversely  or  along  the  spinal  tracts.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  in  distinguishing  this  disease  from  acute  polyneuritis  {vide 
supra),  since  it  is  of  the  greatest  prognostic  importance.  Attention  should 
be  directed,  above  all,  to  the  early  occurrence  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
affected  extreiuities. 

The  diagnosis  is  much  more  diflficult  in  the  slowly  developing  paraplegias 
(that  is,  those  developing  within  several  months  or  even  years).  If  spinal 
disease  can  be  excluded,  and  a  chronic  affection  of  the  cord  itself  can,  there- 
fore, be  assumed,  the  diagnosis  of  a  "chronic  myelitis"  is  the  most  probable; 
but,  as  we  have  already  emphasized  above,  the  occurrence  of  circumscribed 
chronic  myelitis  has  not  as  yet  l)cen  positively  demonstrated.  Cases  such  as 
are  cited  above  at  autopsy  generally  turn  out  to  l)e  either  true  nudtiple 
sclerosis,  tumors  (glioma,  etc.),  or  so-called  combnied  tract  disease.  In  the 
description  of  all  these  diseases  we  will  once  more  return  to  the  likeness  some- 
times obsei'ved  between  them  and  transverse  chronic;  myelitis. 

Treatment. — All  hough  llieiM|)eiitic  endeavors  are  rarely  permanently  and 
eonipletely  successful,  si  ill,  we  can  oflen  relieve  the  sutfering  and  delay  the  end. 
Ill  recent  cases  absolute  rest  and  (piiet  of  the  patient  are  the  first  requisites. 
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Careful  diaphoresis  may  be  attempted ;  internally  we  administer  the  salicylates, 
iodid  of  potassium,  etc.  If  syphilis  cannot  be  definitely  excluded  in  the 
aetiology,  inunctions  arc  prescribed  daily  (gr.  xlv  to  Ixxv  =:  gm.  3  to  5  of  mer- 
curial ointment)  and  gr.  xxijss.  to  xxx  =  gm.  1.5  to  2  of  iodid  of  potassium 
are  administered  internally  daily.  [Tiiese  doses  of  iodid  are  often  insufficient 
(page  421). — K.]  We  sometimes  see  decided  improvement  from  this;  but 
in  some  cases,  of  course,  the  result  is  uncertain,  or  the  treatment  seems  to 
exert  even  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  disease.  In  the  latter  case  we 
must  stop  it  at  once. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  chief  methods  of  treatment  are 
electricity,  baths,  and  other  hydrotiierapeutic  measures.  We  alternate  these. 
New  attempts  at  cure  raise  tlie  patient's  courage  and  hope  afresh. 

Electricity  may  give  symptomatic  improvement  in  many  cases,  but  it 
causes  recovery  only  exceptionally.  In  severe  and  hopeless  cases,  however,  it 
is  at  least  the  best  means  of  consoling  the  patient.  The  constant  current  has 
the  greatest  therapeutic  value.  We  use  large  electrodes  placed  on  the  vertebral 
column,  and  pass  not  too  strong  a  stabile  or  slowly  labile  current  through  the 
cord  for  about  four  or  five  minutes,  chiefly  through  the  region  where  we  sup- 
pose the  scat  of  the  disease  to  be.  We  usually  take  the  ascending  current,  and 
alternate  with  the  two  poles  on  the  diseased  part.  We  should  avoid  reversals 
and  great  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current.  We  associate  with  this 
peripheral  galvanization  and  faradization  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the 
paralyzed  extremities.  Single  symptoms  sometimes  deserve  special  attention 
— faradization  of  the  skin  in  anaesthesia,  galvanization  of  the  bladder  in 
vesical  weakness,  etc.  The  electrical  treatments  should  take  place  daily  or 
every  other  day.  If  we  would  be  successful,  the  treatment  must  be  kept  up 
persistently  for  months. 

The  treatment  of  myelitis  by  baths,  if  prudently  used,  may  also  be  of  evi- 
dent service.  Even  simple  tub  baths,  such  as  can  be  had  in  almost  every 
household,  do  good  service  under  some  circumstances.  The  chief  rules  are 
never  to  make  the  baths  too  warm — .about  88°  or  95°  F.  at  most  (25°  to 
28°  E.) — to  limit  them  at  first  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  to  give  them 
at  first  not  oftener  than  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Sometimes  hot  baths 
(95°  to  100°  F.  [28°  to  30°  E.]  or  more)  seem  to  act  well,  but  in  other  cases 
they  certainly  are  injurious.  If  the  baths  are  well  borne,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed daily.  We  should  be  most  cautious  in  incipient  and  still  advancing 
cases.  The  best  action  of  the  simple  warm  bath  is  seen  in  chronic  myelitis 
with  predominant  spastic  symptoms.  In  these  cases  the  duration  of  the  baths 
may  be  increased  to  an  hour  or  more.  Sometimes  the  baths  work  still  better 
when  certain  substances  are  added,  especially  if  we  use  salt  baths,  which  are 
made  by  the  addition  of  5  or  10  pounds  of  common  salt  (Stassfurt  salt),  or 
4  to  G  pounds  of  brine  salt,  or  1  to  3  quarts  of  brine  to  the  water.  The 
neurogen  baths  and  the  artificial  carbonic-acid  baths,  which  have  been  recently 
introduced  by  several  manufacturers,  and  which  can  be  readily  installed  in 
every  house,  are  very  much  to  be  recommended. 

If  we  can  send  patients  in  easy  circumstances  to  a  health  resort,  the  car- 
bonic-acid thermal  salt  springs  at  Oeynhausen  and  Nauheim  are  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose;  also  the  baths  at  Kissingen,  Wiesbaden,  and  Baden-Baden, 
the  thermal  baths  of  Eagatz,  Teplitz,  Wildbad,  Gastein^  etc, 
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A  methodical  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  sometimes  gives  quite  good  re- 
sults; but  in  these  cases  we  should  wholly  avoid  all  the  more  heroic  treat- 
ments, such  as  douches,  violent  rubbing,  and  very  cold  baths,  and  employ  only 
short,  cool,  full  or  half  baths  or  packs,  or  mild  cold  sponging.  Hydrothera- 
peutics  are  usually  combined  with  electricity. 

We  can  expect  but  little  success  from  internal  treatment,  but  it  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  practice.  A  trial  of  strychnin  (subcutaneously  or  by  the 
mouth)  is  most  to  be  recommended,  and  also  ergo  tin,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
especially  iodid  of  potassium. 

The  general  hygienic  and  symptomatic  treatment  is  very  important.  The 
diet  should  be  strengthening  but  easily  digestible.  Large  amounts  of  spirits^ 
much  smoking,  much  tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  patient 
becomes  bedridden,  we  must  employ  the  utmost  care  to  get  a  good  bed  in 
order  to  guard  against  bedsores.  In  severe  cases,  especially  where  there  are 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  a  water  cushion  is  most  desirable.  The  patient's 
position  must  also  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  sacral  region  must  often  be 
washed  and  rubbed.  Every  incipient  bedsore  must  be  very  carefully  treated, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  spreading,  by  Peruvian  balsam  ointment  (1  to  30), 
dermatol,  salicylate  plaster,  or  mercurial  plaster,  which  acts  very  well.  When 
the  bedsore  is  very  extensive  the  continuous  bath  is  frequently  the  only  remedy 
by  which  a  cure  is  still  possible. 

If  there  is  retention  of  urine  and  the  patient  has  to  be  catheterized,  the 
most  extreme  care  must  be  employed  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  catheter, 
or  else  cystitis  will  develop  in  a  few  days.  If  a  cystitis  already  exists,  then 
urotropin,  salol,  and  potassium  chlorate  arc  the  most  effective  internal  rem- 
edies. It  is  best  in  severe  cases  to  wash  out  the  bladder  regularly  with  boracic- 
acid  solution,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  like  remedies.  In  milder  cases 
we  may  try  chlorate  of  potassium  internally.  With  incontinence,  men  are 
supplied  with  a  suital)le  urinal.  Women  with  incontinence  must  be  kept  very 
clean  (frequently  changed  draw  sheets,  absorbent  pads  to  absorb  the  urine, 
etc.). 

Constipation  must  be  met  according  to  the  general  rules.  We  should  be 
sparing  with  cathartics,  and  try  to  make  an  appropriate  diet  and  enemata 
suffice.  If  there  is  severe  pain,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphin  are  un- 
avoidal)le,  but  we  always  delay  this  as  long  as  possible,  although  finally  we  let 
the  dose  of  morphin  be  unlimited  in  hopeless  cases. 


CHAPTER   VI 

IklULTIPLE    SCLEROSIS    OF    THE    BRAIN    AND    SPINAL    CORD 

(Disseminated  Nodular  Sclerosis.     Sclerose  en  plaques) 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Multiple  sclerosis  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem is  a  special  clii'oiiic  form  of  disease,  whose  anatomical  basis  consists  in 
the  development  of  numerous  disseminated  "sclerotic  nodules"  (vide  infra) 
in  the  brain  and  cord.     We  know  practically  nothing  as  to  its  aetiolog}%  for 
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the  significance  of  exposure  to  cold,  overexertion,  and  mental  emotions,  some- 
times given  as  causes  of  the  disease,  is  wholly  doubtful.  It  is  also  very  im- 
probable that  sy|)hilis  ])hiys  any  part  in  the  totioh)gy  of  iiiulti})lc  sclerosis.  V. 
^larie  claims  to  have  seen  the  disease  come  on  very  frciiiicnlly  as  a  consequence 
of  some  acute  infectious  disease  (tyi)hoid  fever,  scarh'i  Icnci-,  etc.),  and  there- 
fore he  suspects  that  the  different  foci  of  disease  have  an  infectious  inflam- 
nuitory  origin ;  l)ut  our  own  experience  does  not  permit  us  to  confirm  this. 
It  is  true  that  after  an  acute  infectious  disease  an  acute  disseminated  myelitis 
may  occur,  which,  for  very  evident  reasons,  may  resemble  multiple  sclerosis 
very  closely  clinically.  l)ut  it  is  an  essentially  different  morbid  process  from 
the  latter.  Xor,  similarl}-,  does  our  own  experience  pronounce  in  favor  of  a 
relation  between  multiple  sclerosis  and  chronic  intoxication,  as  Oppenheim 
sup])oses;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  our  own  observations  we  could 
find  absolutely  no  material  external  cause,  in  spite  of  careful  inquiry.  We 
are  therefore  disposed  to  regard  the  disease  as  of  endogenous  nature,  as  a 
multiple  gliosis  due  to  congenital  abnormal  predisposition.  The  anatomical 
data  also  harmonize  very  well  with  this  view.  Any  injury  preceding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  acute  diseases,  intoxications,  emotional  disturbances, 
etc.,  would  therefore  act  at  most  as  exciting  causes.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  trauma  as  a  cause.  I  have  already  seen  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the 
initial  symptoms  occurred  after  a  severe  fall  on  the  back,  etc.  This  fact  is  of 
importance  in  accident  practice. 

An  hereditary  predisposition  seems  to  be  present  in  only  a  few  cases.  Tlie 
affection  occurs  chiefly  in  youth,  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five,  but  we  have  ourselves  seen  one  case,  which  came  to  an  autopsy,  in 
a  man  of  sixty.     The  more  carefully  we  inquire,  the  more  frequently  will  we 

learn  that  the  initial  symptoms  of 
the  disease  were  noticed  at  puberty, 
or  even  before  that  time.  Isolated 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  have  been 
observed  in  children,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  rare  occurrence  to  find  this 
disease  during  childhood.  No  mate- 
rial distinction  has  been  made  out 
as  to  sex. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  different  sclerotic  nodules,  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  established  at 
present  as  to  their  genesis.  The  sus- 
picion has  repeatedly  been  uttered 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  primary 
changes  in  the  vessels,  but  no  proof 
of  this  can  be  given.  The  nodules 
are  in  part  easy  to  recognize  with 
and  we  can  also  feel  an  increased 
tlie  wliole  central  nervous  system, 
(lie   centrum  ovale,  the   walls   of   llie 


Fig.  157. — Distribution  of  the  solorosed  nodules 
on  the  surface  of  the  i)ons.      (From  Ledbe.) 


the  naked  eye,  from  their  gray  color 

resistance.      They    are    scattci-cd    over 

Their  favorite  seats  in  the   biaiii   arc 

lateral  ventricles,  imd   the  corpus  callosuin,   Imt  on  careful  examination   we 

usually  find  many  nodules  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  central  ganglia  and  the 
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cortex;  tlu;  nodules  aie  nlso  (|iiile  nlniiidant,  as  a  rule,  in  llie  pons,  less  fre- 
(juent  in  the  iii(dnlla.  and  \ci'v  abundant  and  vai'iouslv  distriluiied  in  the  cord 
(see  Figs.  157  and  158),  chielly  in  its  white  substance.  J^jxaniined  microscop- 
ically, the  nodules  consist  of  an  abundant,  retieuhded,  fibrillary  neuroglia  tis- 
sue, in  which  the  nerve  fibers  are  lessened  in  number, 
hut,  as  a  rule,  not  wliolly  destroyed;  on  the  contrary, 
we  usually  find  many  axis  cylinders  preserved  in  the 
nodules,  as  Charcot  first  found  and  as  has  often  heen 
confirnied  since  by  other  ohservers.  This  fact  is  impor- 
tant clinicall}^,  hecause  it  explains  why  multiple  sclerosis 
only  rarely,  or  only  in  its  advanced  stages,  leads  to  com- 
plete paralysis.  It  also  indicates,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  2)rocess  does  not  start  from  the  nervous  tissue,  but 
from  the  interstitial  neuroglia  tissue.  It  also  explains 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  ordinary  secondary  degen- 
erations are  almost  always  al)sent,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  many  nodules  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  vessels  we 
usually  notice  thickening  of  the  walls,  which  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  neuroglia  cells.  I  regard  these  changes  as 
of  secondary  nature.  Fatty  granular  cells  are  often  to 
be  found  in  fresh  cases.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
foci  of  multiple  sclerosis  rarely  show  any  tendency  to 
contract.  In  this  point  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  inflammatory  and  neoplastic  gliomatous  foci. 
The  general  contour  of  the  spinal  cord  is  therefore  but 
little  altered,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  numerous  scle- 
rotic foci.  Very  characteristic  also  is  the  frequently  sharp 
linear  demarcation  of  the  sclerotic  foci  from  tlie  Jiormal 
tissue.  This  also  is  in  favor  of  a  degenerative  metaplasia 
of  the  tissues  rather  than  a  true  inflammation.  There  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  sort  of  "  gliomatous  degeneration  ''  of 
the  affected  areas  of  the  tissue.  For  this  reason,  also, 
there  are  certain  relations  between  multiple  sclerosis  and 
central  gliosis  (q.  v.). 

Clinical    History. — From    tlie    variations    which    the 
nundter  and  the  localization  of  the  nodules  show,  it  may 
be  understood  from  the  outset  that  a  picture  of  the  disease 
which  represents  all  cases  cannot  l)e  drawn ;  hut  many 
eases  show  so  characteristic  a  grouj)  of  symptoms   that 
the  diagnosis  can   ol'len   be   made   willi   considoral)le  cer- 
tainty.    We  are  indebted,  above  all,  to  Cliarcot  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  typical  clinical  ])icture,  although,  for 
very  evident  reasons,  he  was  at  first  able  to  diagnosticate 
()id_y   the    fully    dc\cloped    cases    with    very    pronounced 
symptoms.     At  present,  we  know  that  tlie  classical  clin- 
ical picture  described  by  Charcot  is  found  in  its  entirety  only  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases.     The  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  in 
a  less  complicated  foi'ni,  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  can  nevertheless 
generally  be  easily  recognized  and  diagnosticated.     However,  there  are  many 


Fig.  158. — Example  of 
dispaso  of  tho  cord 
in  multiple  sdorosis. 
The  dark  portions 
are  the  parts  dis- 
eased. 
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variations  and  imperfectly  marked  clinical  pictures  ("formes  frustes")  which 
are  ver}'  difficult  to  diagnosticate. 

The  symptom  of  those  typical  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  which  have  al- 
I'l'iuly  ])r(\ii:resscd  to  a  certain  stage,  which  we  must  first  mention,  is  an  ex- 
tremely striking  disturhance  of  motion,  which  manifests  itself  either  as  actual 
ataxia  or  as  the  so-called  "  intention  tremor."  This  "  tremor "  was  ap- 
parently the  reason  why  multiple  sclerosis  was  repeatedly  confounded  in  for- 
mer 3'ears  with  paralysis  agitans,  although  the  two  diseases  have  not  the  slight- 
est resemhlaiu'o  one  to  the  other.  '^Fhe  one  fact  that  the  motor  disturhance  of 
multiple  sclerosis  comes  on  only  exceptionally  when  at  rest,  but  almost  always 
on  voluntary  movement,  affords  an  effectual  distinction.  Moreover,  the  motor 
disturbance  of  multiple  sclerosis  can  be  called  an  actual  tremor  only  in  part 
of  the  cases.  Such  a  true  oscillatory  tremor  or  shaking  is  often  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  arms  when  the  patient  tries  to  hold  them  out  i;nsupported,  but 
the  tremor,  in  distinction  from  that  of  paralysis  agitans,  seems  to  occur  less 
in  the  fingers  than  in  the  larger  joints.  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  oscillatory 
tremor  in  the  legs  in  multiple  sclerosis.  In  purposive  movements  there  is  in 
only  a  part  of  the  cases  a  true  oscillatory  tremor  in  tlie  arms,  but  more  fre- 
quently an  ataxic  motor  disturbance — that  is,  an  uncertainty  and  an  excursive 
movement,  which  is  especially  plain  when  the  patient  tries  to  touch  a  given 
point  with  his  forefinger,  to  put  the  tips  of  the  forefingers  together,  to  bring 
a  glass  of  water  to  the  mouth,  to  pour  water  from  one  test-tube  into  another, 
etc.  In  the  legs  the  ataxia  usually  occurs  precisely  as  in  tabes  dorsalis  (as 
in  putting  the  heel  on  the  other  knee).  We  sometimes  see  considerable  waver- 
ing and  shaking  of  the  head  when  unsupported.  We  have  also  seen  marked 
oscillatory  tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  chin  in  one  case  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  The  ataxia  of  the  trunk  is  usually  very  evident.  If 
we  make  the  patient  stand  with  the  feet  together,  it  usually  causes  a 
marked  swaying  of  the  whole  body.  This  swaying  is  often  much  greater 
when  the  patient  shuts  his  eyes.  We  therefore  find  "  Eomberg's  symptom  " 
in  multiple  sclerosis  precisely  as  in  tabes  dorsalis  {q.  v.).  If  the  patient 
with  multiple  sclerosis  is  excited,  his  uncertainty  and  unrest  usually  become 
greater. 

A\'hen  the  shaking  and  tremors  are  very  pronounced  and  extensive  (arms, 
trunk,  head),  a  clinical  picture  is  produced  which  is  so  striking  that  it  can, 
in  fact,  be  correctly  interpreted  at  the  first  glance.  Charcot's  attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  peculiar  disease  by  cases  of  this  description.  Very  fre- 
quently, however,  the  disturbance  of  motility  is  more  marked  at  first  only  in 
the  legs,  either  as  a  slight  weakness  or  abnormal  fatigue,  or,  above  all,  as  a 
marked  ataxia.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  symptom  about  which 
the  patients  complain  is  the  disturbance  of  gait,  the  unsteadiness  and  fatigue 
on  walking  or  perfoi'ming  any  labor.  If  we  examine  the  legs  carefully  we  find 
(for  example,  with  the  knee-heel  test)  a  pronounced  ataxia,  but  little  or  no 
paresis  of  the  muscles.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  that  this  ataxia  is 
combined  with  spastic  symptoms;  the  tendon  reflexes  are  actively  increased, 
ankle  clonus  is  often  present,  the  muscle  tonus  is  increased,  and,  on  testing 
the  stroking  reflex  of  the  big  toe,  nuirked  reflex  dorsal  extension  occurs 
(Babinski's  [and  Oppenheim's]  signs).  This  combination  of  ataxia  with 
spastic    hyijertonia    lends    a    distinctive    character    to    the    gait — it    is    a 
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spastic-ataxic  gait,  entirely  distinct  from  the  pure  ataxic  gait  found  in 
tabes. 

The  ataxia  of  the  gait  is  due  (unlike  the  ordinary  tabetic  gait)  not  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  legs,  but  to  the  swaying  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  cerebellar 
ataxia.  If  the  spastic  symptoms  become  more  prominent,  the  gait  also  becomes 
more  spastic,  but  the  individual  steps  are  always  quick  and  long  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  paresis.  In  many  cases  with  slight  ataxia  and  marked  hyper- 
tonicity  of  the  muscles  the  gait  is  almost  purely  spastic.  Only  when  paresis 
of  the  legs  ensues  does  the  gait  become  more  dragging  and  labored,  witli  slow, 
stiff  steps  ("  spastic-paretic  gait"').  The  ataxia  is  then,  of  course,  no  longer 
very  noticeable. 

The  spastic-ataxic  phenomena  are  generally  equally  well  pronounced  in 
both  legs,  but  occasionally  the  disturbances  may  be  more  pronounci,-d  and 
exist  for  a  longer  time  in  one  leg  than  in  the  other.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  early  ataxia  of  the  trunk  which  is  frequently  found.  In  the  arm  the 
disturbance  is  often  very  slight  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the  patients  themselves 
are  scarcely  aware  of  it.  However,  if  careful  tests  be  uuule  (touching  a  fixed 
point  with  the  index  finger),  slight  distiirbances  are  generally  demonstrable. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  ataxia  or  the  true  intention  tremor  (vide  supra)  of  the 
arms  becomes  marked  fairly  early,  and  may,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
occur  in  its  most  pronounced  form.  The  tendon  reflexes  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities are  also  often  increased. 

In  two  other  muscular  regions  the  motor  disturbances  may  give  rise  to 
very  striking  symptoms — in  the  muscles  of  articulation  (tongue)  and  the 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Charcot  laid  great  stress  on  these  disturbances,  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  severe  cases  they  are  very  pronounced.  It  must  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  they  are  also  frequently  absent  or  only  slightly  developed.  The 
disturbance  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  other  speech  muscles  is  occa- 
sionally evident  on  merely  protruding  the  tongue.  It  is  most  noticeable, 
however,  in  talking.  Many  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis  show  a  very  char- 
acteristic disturbance  of  speech.  The  speech  is  slow,  monotonous,  scanning, 
indistinct,  and  sometimes  finally  almost  unintelligible.  The  patient  some- 
times pronounces  almost  every  syllable,  or  even  every  sound,  separately,  thus : 
"  S-w-al-low."'  We  sometimes  notice  that  the  voice  often  breaks  into  a  falsetto. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  disturbance  of  speech  indicates  the 
presence  of  sclerotic  nodules  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  and  that  the  anomaly 
of  motion  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  analogous  to  the  ataxia  of  the  arms  and 
legs  described  above.  The  nystagmus  sometimes  seen  in  nmltiple  sclero- 
sis, especially  when  looking  to  one  side,  is  also  entirely  analogous  to  the 
other  motor  disturbances.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  have  seen  mani- 
fest nystagmus  in  nmltiple  sclerosis  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ex]dain  the  occasion  of  all  these  motor  syniptoni>  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  thus  far  descril)ed,  but  we  may  certainly  say  this — that  the  per- 
sistence of  the  axis  cylinders  in  the  sclerotic  nodides  mentioned  above  explains 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  often  in  multiple  sclerosis  not  a  real  paralysis,  but 
only  ataxia  (intention  tremor)  and  spastic  symptoms  (increased  tendon  re- 
flexes). The  general  tendency  is  to  refer  the  ataxia  to  nodules  in  the  posterior 
columns  or  in  the  superior  lemniscus,  and  the  spastic  symptoms  to  nodules 
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in  the  lateral  tracts.  The  occasion  of  the  oscillatory  tremor  is  still  wholly 
unknown.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  mutual  reflex  re- 
lations of  the  antagonists  to  each  other. 

There  are  still,  however,  some  other  symptoms  in  addition  to  those  already 
described  which  must  be  enumerated.  They  are  not  prominent  symptoms  in 
the  general  clinical  picture,  but  are  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  im- 
portance. The  cutaneous  reilexes  deserve  the  first  consideration.  Whereas, 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  almost  invariably  increased.  Ave  often  find  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes.  The  plantar  reflex  is  often  very  slight, 
but  much  more  remarkable  is  the  loss  of  certain  other  reflexes — namely,  the 
cremaster  reflex  and,  above  all,  the  abdominal  reflex.  Since  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  fact,  I  have  found  it  confirmed  almost  without  exception  in 
more  than  one  hundred  cases.  The  loss  of  the  abdominal  reflex  occurs  very 
early.  It  is  of  great  importance,  as  this  disease  generally  occurs  in  young 
people  with  tense  abdominal  muscles,  where  the  reflexes  are  normally  hardly 
ever  entirely  absent.  A  second  extremely  important  symptom  is  the  pallor  of 
the  temporal  half  of  the  optic  disc,  which  can  be  frequently  demonstrated  by 
ophtlialmoscopic  examination  (Uhthoff  and  others).     This  objective  symptom 

often  occurs  very  early, 
though  the  patients  them- 
selves are  not  aware  of 
any  marked  visual  dis- 
turbance. Complete  atro- 
phy and  blindness  occur 
finally  in  a  comparative- 
ly few  rare  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  however, 
the  contrast  between  the 
marked  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  and  the  compar- 
atively insignificant  dis- 
turbance of  vision  which 
is  occasionally  found  is 
remarkable.  This  condi- 
tion is  probably  due  to 
the  conservation  of  the 
axis  cylinders.  Never- 
theless, on  careful  exam- 
ination, we  find  not  in- 
frequently a  contraction 
and  limitation  of  the 
visual  field,  disturbance^  of  color  vision,  etc.  It  is  very  curious  that 
occasionally,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  (vide  infra),  total  blindness  of  one 
eye  occurs  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappears  again.  In  rare  cases  optic 
neuritis  and  choked  disc  have  been  observed,  which  are  due  perhaps  to  retro- 
liulbar  sclerotic  foci.  Disturbances  of  the  ocular  muscles  associated  with 
double  vision  not  infrequently  occur,  occasionally  even  as  the  initial  symptom. 
The  ocular  palsies  are  either  unilateral  or  bilateral.  Occasionally  we  find 
paralysis  of  associated  movements  (foci  in  the  pons).    Loss  of  pupillary  reflex 


Fig. 


159.  —  Pallor  of  the  temporal   half  of  the  optic  nerve 
(beginning  optic  atrophy  in  multiple  sclerosis). 
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to  light  is  scarcely  ever  observed.  Disturbances  of  liearing  are  much  rarer, 
but  I  Jiave  also  repeatedly  observed  them. 

Sensory  disturbances  are  hardly  ever  pronounced  in  the  clinical  picture 
of  multiple  sclerosis.  Upon  accurate  examination,  however,  slight  and  tran- 
sitory hypergesthesias  cannot  infrequently  be  demonstrated.  Marked  pain, 
also,  does  not  belong  to  the  typical  clinical  picture,  but  anaesthesia  and  painful 
sensations  frequently  occur.  Severe  and  even  neuralgic  pains  occur  only  in 
a  few  cases ;  occasionally  they  may  appear  as  initial  symptoms.  Mai-ked  vesical 
disturbances  are  also  rare,  and  generally  occur  only  in  tlie  terminal  stage  of 
the  disease.  Slight  vesical  disturbances  (transitory  difficulty  in  urination, 
slight  incontinence)  can,  however,  be  frequently  demonstrated  on  more  care- 
ful investigation. 

Of  cerebral  symptoms  we  have  yet  to  mention  headache  and  especially  ver- 
tigo. The  latter  is  often  a  very  early  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  may  be 
paroxysmal  or  persistent.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  there  often  appears  a 
certain  mental  weakness,  an  imbecility,  which  sometimes  increases  to  marked 
dementia.  Conditions  of  melancholia  or  exaltation  are  much  rarer.  We  must 
also  mention  the  occurrence  of  apoplectiform  attacks  as  a  rare  symptom,  which 
is,  however,  often  important  in  diagnosis.  After  sliglit  prodromal  symptoms, 
such  as  headache  and  vertigo,  loss  of  consciousness  and  hemiplegia  come  on 
quite  suddenly.  With  this  the  face  is  usually  red,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and 
the  temperature  may  rise  to  104°  or  107°  F.  (40°  to  43°  C).  After  a  day 
or  two  the  consciousness  gradually  returns,  and  the  hemiplegia  soon  disap- 
pears. Epileptiform  attacks  are  much  rarer.  We  saw  these  repeatedly  in  a 
typical  case;  they  were  mainly  unilateral,  and  were  followed  by  a  hemiplegia 
which  soon  passed  away.  The  precise  cause  of  these  attacks  is  still  wholly 
unknown.  We  know  only  that  they  are  not  due  to  complicating  gross  changes 
in  the  brain,  but  that  they  arise  merely  from  functional  conditions  of  paralysis 
or  irritation.  Finally,  we  must  mention  an  interesting  symptom  frequently 
observed  in  multiple  sclerosis,  and  therefore  of  value  in  diagnosis — namely, 
the  so-called  impulsive  laughing  and  crying.  In  many  patients  these  emo- 
tional manifestations  occur  very  frequently  and  in  an  uncontrollable  fashion, 
either  almost  spontaneously  or  especially  upon  the  slightest  occasion.  Not 
infrequently  the  two  manifestations  pass  almost  directly  into  each  other. 

In  regard  to  the  general  course  of  typical  cases,  the  disease  develops  very 
slowly  and  gradually.  The  more  accurately  we  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  case,  the  more  frequently  we  will  be  able  to  trace  back  the  first  indications 
of  this  approaching  serious  disease  to  a  very  remote  period.  These  transitory 
premonitory  symptoms  are  most  remarkable,  their  occurrence  is  learned  only 
by  a  careful  history,  and  their  importance,  as  a  rule,  becomes  clear  only  very 
much  later  when  the  clinical  picture  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  already  fully 
developed.  Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  which  often  precede  the  onset 
of  the  continuous  symptoms  by  many  years,  are,  first  of  all,  brief  visual  dis- 
turbances, occasionally  lasting  only  a  few  days  (almost  total  blindness  of  one 
or  botli  eyes)  ;  furthermore,  transitory  weakness  of  one  arm  or  leg,  or  some- 
times of  the  entire  side  of  tlie  body.  Neuralgic  pains,  etc.,  occur  much  more 
rarely.  If  marked  and  continuous  symptoms  occur  later  on  they  are  confined 
at  first  generally  to  motor  disturbances.  Motor  symptoms,  IrcDior.  uncer- 
tainty of  movements,  and  disturbances  in  gait,  usually  appear  in  tlie  extremities 
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first.  The  patient  often  conii)lains  at  the  same  time  of  occasional  hcad- 
aelie  and  vertigo.  The  s])cech  gradually  becomes  more  indistinct,  the  intelli- 
gence weaker,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  described  above  develop. 
The  affection  almost  always  lasts  for  years  and  years.  Variations  in  the 
course,  temporary  improvement,  and  new  relapses  are  conituon.  It  would 
even  seem  in  mild  cases  as  if  there  were  sometimes  a  recovery  or  at  least 
an  arrest  of  the  symptoms,  but  in  general  we  must  always  regard  the  prog- 
nosis as  very  unfavorable.  We  often  see  the  condition  rapidly  grow  worse, 
especially  after  the  above-mentioned  apoplectiform  attacks.  The  last  stage 
is  characterized  b}^  the  gradually  increasing  disturbance  of  the  general  nutri- 
tion, and,  finally,  by  paralysis  and  bedsores.  Death  ensues  from  intercurrent 
diseases,  from  the  increasing  weakness,  or  sometimes  in  an  apoplectiform 
attack. 

Unusual  Forms. — Besides  the  typical  form  of  multiple  sclerosis  described, 
there  are  often,  as  we  have  said,  cases  that  vary  from  the  type  {"formes 
frustes").     We  will  mention  briefly  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  Tlie  disease  may  be  very  latent.  We  saw  one  case  in  which,  for  a  long 
time,  the  only  symptom  was  a  complaint  of  slight  headache  and  vertigo. 
Finally,  there  was  a  transitory  apoplectiform  attack,  several  months  later  an 
epileptiform  attack,  and  a  few  days  after  that  death  took  place.  The  autopsy 
showed  a  completely  developed  multiple  sclerosis. 

2.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  under  the  exact  type  of  a  chronic  trans- 
verse myelitis.  The  cerebral  nodules  cause  no  symptoms,  they  are  present, 
perhaps,  only  in  small  numbers,  and  the  spinal  nodules  cause  a  gradually 
increasing  paraplegia  of  the  legs,  with  vesical  disturbance,  loss  of  sensibility, 
etc.  We  have  notes  of  several  autopsies  of  multiple  sclerosis  in  which,  during 
life,  the  diagnosis  of  a  simple  transverse  myelitis  or  a  tumor  had  been  made. 
The  differential  diagnosis  is  possible  only  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease  and  the  symptoms  (examination  of  the  eyes!). 

3.  Cases  have  been  repeatedh-  known  where  multiple  sclerosis  has  appeared 
under  almost  the  exact  type  of  a  spastic  spinal  paralysis  (vide  infra).  In  these 
cases  many  nodules  were  situated  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  If  the 
spastic  symptoms  be  combined  w^ith  muscular  atrophy  (nodules  in  the  anterior 
gray  cornua),  the  disease  may  even  simulate  the  type  of  an  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  with  at  times  coexisting  bulbar  symptoms  (vide  infra).  If  multiple 
sclerosis  be  localized  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  clinmic  bu]l)ar  paralysis  may  be  prominent. 

4.  ]\Iucli  less  frequently  the  type  of  the  disease  may  resemble  tabes  (immo- 
bile pupils,  ataxia,  pain).  We  do  not  know  wheiher  a1:)senee  of  the  patellar 
reflex  has  been  seen  in  imdoubted  multiple  sclerosis.  There  are,  however, 
coml)inations  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns (syphilis?). 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  multiple  sclerosis  is  the  reason  for  a  slowly 
developing  hemiplegia,  which  may  then  be  falsely  regarded  as  cerebral,  while 
the  autopsy  shows  several  nodules  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  cord  and 
pons. 

6.  In  some  cases  the  mental  disturbances  (dementia)  are  so  prominent  that 
there  is  the  pronounced  picture  of  paralytic  dementia  with  disturbances  of 
speech,  etc. 
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Diagnosis.— In  all  such  atypical  cases  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  sclerosis 
is  sometimes  quite  impossible,  or  at  best  it  can  be  made  witli  a  fair  amount  of 
probability  only  when  some,  at  least,  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  present  besides  the  anomalous  symptoms.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  the  anomalous  cases  will  not  pro})erly  fit  the  molds  of  an}''  other 
foi'ui  of  disease,  should  iiiako  us  think  of  the  ])ossibility  of  a  multiple  sclerosis, 
and  prompt  us  to  look  for  characteristic  symptoms.  We  would  again  empha- 
size the  especial  importance  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  previously  men- 
tioned, the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  (temporal  pallor),  absence  of  the 
abdominal  reflexes,  the  possible  presence  of  forced  laughter,  etc.  All  these 
symptoms  are  also  important  in  beginning  and  but  little  developed  cases  where 
there  may  be  even  doubt  at  first  as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  true 
organic  nervous  disease  or  only  with  a  functional  "  hysterical  "  or  "  anem- 
ic "  disturbance.  The  presence  of  the  Babinski  [or  Oppenheiui  |  reflexes' 
together  with  the  absence  of  the  abdominal  reflex,  is  very  impor'tant  in 
diagnosticating  beginning  cases.  A  slight  ataxic  uncertainty  of  the  arras 
in  touching  fixed  points  can  often  be  demonstrated  very  early  by  careful 
examination. 

In  typical  cases,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  generally  easy,  and  often  it  can 
be  made  with  absolute  certainty.  The  slow  development  of  the  disease,  usually 
without  any  discoverable  cause,  the  comparative  youth  of  the  patient,  the 
ataxia  of  the  legs  and  the  ataxia  or  tremor  of  the  arms,  the  swaying  of  the 
body  when  standing  with  the  feet  together,  the  uncertain,  spastic-ataxic  gait, 
the  absence  of  the  abdominal  reflex,  the  Babinski  [and  Oppenheim]  toe 
reflexes,  the  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  changes  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the  arms  and  legs,  the  absence  of  any  marked 
disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  the  bladder,  in  some  cases  also  the  disturb- 
ance of  speech,  the  nystagmus,  the  impulsive  laughing  and  crying,  the  slight 
mental  weakness  which  often  comes  on  later,  and,  finally,  the  occasional  apo- 
plectiform or  epileptiform  attacks — all  these  symptoms  give  a  very  character- 
istic picture,  which  is  usually  quickly  recognized  and  correctly  interpreted. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  confuse  it  with  paralysis  agitans  (q.  v.)  if  we  remember 
the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  latter  affection,  the  oscillatory  tremor  of  the 
fingers  when  at  rest,  the  rigidity  of  the  face,  etc.  It  is  very  seldom  ditficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  true  tabes  dorsalis.  It  is  easier  to  confuse  multiple 
sclerosis  with  Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia  (q.v.)  ;  l)ut  the  condition  of  the 
tendon  reflexes  is  usually  decisive;  these  are  wholly  absent  in  tal)es  and  Fried- 
rciclTs  disease,  but  they  are  almost  invariably  increased  in  multiple  sclerosis. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  hysteria  assumes  a  form  very  similar  to  uiultiple 
sclerosis  (tremor,  ataxia,  increased  tendon  reflexes,  etc.),  but  in  such  cases 
we  can  usually  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  by  careful  observation,  if  we  pay 
attention  to  the  whole  condition  of  the  patient,  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
the  characteristic  hysterical  "  stigmata."  It  is  certain  that  beginning  cases  of 
nudtiple  sclerosis  were  foi-mei'ly  frequently  looked  upon  as  hysteria.  Espe- 
cially the  transitory  ami  often  apparently  severe  premonitory  symptoms  (for 
exmnple,  the  transitory  almost  total  Idindness,  without  any  ophthalmoscopic 
changes),  were  fi-equently  interpreted  as  hysterical  symptoms.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  combination  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  hysteria  (especially  hysterical 
hemianesthesia),  as  has  been  mainlained  especiallv  bv  Charcot's  pupils.  The 
74 
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distinction  between  multiple  sclerosis  and  the  so-called  pseudo-sclerosis  will 
be  stated  below. 

Prognosis. — The  most  important  I'ealures  in  prognosis  have  already  been 
mentiuni'd.  We  have  seen  that  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  not  un- 
common, but  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  disease,  with  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  unfavorable.     The  disease  may  last  for  many  years. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  we  may  make  a  trial  of  the  same  remedies 
that  have  been  iiiriilioued  in  the  descri})tion  of  myelitis.  Absolute  rest  and 
good  care,  which  many  patients  can  obtain  only  in  a  good  sanitarium,  are 
often  beneficial.  We  may  also  use  galvanism,  baths  (half  batlis,  carbonic-acid 
baths,  electric  baths),  and  sponging,  and  internally  iodid  of  potassium,  ergo- 
tin,  nitrate  of  silver,  small  doses  of  aspirin,  etc.  Recently  some  physicians 
claim  to  have  obtained  remarkably  good  results  from  injections  of  fibrolysin. 
Personally,  I  have  not  yet  had  any  experience  with  this  treatment.  The  un- 
certainty of  movement  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  improved  by  methodical 
gymnastic  exercises   (see  the  following  chapter). 


APPE^^DIX 
THE   SO-CALLED   PSEUDO-SCLEROSIS 

Cases  of  disease  have  been  observed,  first  by  C.  Westphal  and  later  by  the 
author  and  others,  the  symptoms  of  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  the  autopsy  proved  wholly  negative.  The  victims  are 
usually  young  and  often  have  a  predisposition  to  nervous  disease.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  consist  of  a  marked  rapid  or  slow  oscillatory  tremor  with 
wide  excursions,  which  sometimes  occurs  during  rest,  but  which  becomes 
unusually  violent  on  motion.  The  tremor  affects  the  arms  particularly,  but 
also  the  trunk  and  legs.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  ataxia  as  in  multiple  scle- 
rosis. The  .tendon  reflexes  are  increased  and  a  distinct  spastic  rigidity  may 
develop  in  the  legs.  The  speech  is  sometimes  quite  as  decidedly  scanning  as 
in  multiple  sclerosis.  Xystagmus  is  usually  absent.  We  have  seen  apoplecti- 
form attacks  in  a  pronounced  form,  and  also  impulsive  laughing  and  crying. 
The  face  often  has  a  peculiar  rigid  expression.  Certain  mental  disturbances 
are  very  characteristic,  especially  a  marked  tendency  to  outbursts  of  wrath 
and  actual  maniacal  attacks.  Signs  of  confusion  and  hallucinations  are  less 
common.  Tlie  course  may  extend  over  many  years.  Tlie  disease  seems  to  be 
incurable.  Death  ensues  through  increasing  general  weakness  or  in  an  apo- 
plectiform attack.  Anatomical  investigation,  as  has  been  said,  is  essentially 
entirely  negative,  even  with  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  resemblance  between  the  type  of  this  "  pseudo-sclerosis "  and  true 
multiple  sclerosis  is  evident;  nevertheless,  now  that  we  know  the  disease,  we 
can  often  make  tlie  distinction.  The  chief  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  the 
very  marked  true  oscillatory  tremor,  tiie  absence  of  real  ataxia,  and  the  men- 
tal disturbances  Just  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  pseudo-sclerosis  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

TABES    DORSALIS 

{Locomotor  Ataxia.    Gray  Degeneration  of  the  Posterior  Columns.    Ataxic  locomotrice  progressive.) 

We  give  at  present  the  old  name  of  tabes  dorsalis,  "  consumption  of  tlic 
spinal  cord,"  to  a  perfectly  definite  chronic  disease  of  tlie  central  nervous 
system,  whose  chief,  but  by  no  means  sole,  anatomical  basis  is  regarded  as  a 
primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons,  both  of 
their  peripheral  brandies,  and  more  especially  of  tlieir  jjrocesses  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  first  description  of  tabes,  which,  of 
course,  is  defective  in  many  respects,  is  found  in  a  work  of  W.  Horn  in  1827. 
We  must  thank  especially  the  investigations  of  Eond)erg  in  Germany,  in  ISol, 
and  of  Duchenne  in  France,  in  1858,  for  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  disease  and  for  a  precise  distinction  between  it  and  the  other  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord.  From  then  up  to  very  recent  times,  tabes  has  been 
the  subject  of  numberless  investigations;  but  it  always  offers  new  phases  and 
new  problems  to  investigators. 

.ffitiology.- — But  little  that  is  definite  was  known  until  lately  as  to  the 
causes  of  tabes  dorsalis.  Hereditary  conditions  play  a  very  slight  part  in  gen- 
uine cases,  and  even  a  general  "  neuropathic  taint "  can  only  rarely  be  made 
out  in  ataxic  patients.  Much  weight  in  regard  to  aetiology  was  formerly 
laid  upon  previous  exposure  to  cold.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  follow  some  pronounced  exposure  to  wet 
or  cold,  but  much  more  frequently  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  made  out.  The 
case  is  similar  with  regard  to  physical  and  mental  overexertion,  which  were 
formerly  made  answerable  for  the  origin  of  tabes.  It  is  an  utterly  un- 
grounded assertion  that  sexual  excesses  may  be  the  cause  of  tabes.  Tabes 
may  rarely  develop  as  a  result  of  acute  diseases  or  somewhat  more  frequently 
as  a  result  of  injury  (general  concussion  of  the  body  from  a  fall,  fractures, 
etc.)  ;  but  we  may  ascribe  to  these  factors  merely  the  significance  of  an  ex- 
citing cause.  In  these  rare  cases,  too,  it  is  hard  to  confirm  the  connection. 
The  earlier  teaching  that  tabes  develops  after  "  suppression  of  the  foot  sweat " 
is  manifestly  due  to  a  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  absence  of  foot 
sweat  is  not  the  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  incipient  tabes. 

The  only  aetiological  fact  wliich  in  my  opinion  is  beyond  any  doubt  is  the 
relation  of  tabes  to  a  previous  syphilitic  infection.  This  relation  of  the  two 
diseases  to  each  other  was  first  confirmed  in  France  by  Fournier  and  in  Ger- 
many by  Erb,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  contradiction  which  the  views  of 
these  observers  at  first  met  with  on  many  sides,  this  theory  of  tabes  as  a  dis- 
ease having  a  direct  ^etiological  relationship  to  syphilis  is  constantly  acquiring 
more  and  more  general  recognition. 

The  connection  botweon  tabes  and  syphilis  can  be  confirmed,  first  of  all, 
by  statistics.  Erb  was  able  to  find  a  history  of  syphilis,  with  secondary  symp- 
toms, in  about  sixty-two  per  cent  of  his  patients;  and  Fournier,  in  103  cases, 
found  syphilitic  antecedents  as  many  as  94  times.  Our  own  observations 
agree  exactly  with  Erb's  data,  since  sixty-one  per  cent  of  our  jKitients  stated 
definitely  that  they  had  formerly  suffered   from  syphilis.     If  we  also  reckon 
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the  cases  where  the  patients  admit  a  former  sore  but  no  secondary  symptoms, 
the  percentage  becomes  much  greater — ninety  per  cent.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
tliat  in  most  cases  of  tabes  the  previous  syphilis  lias  not  had  a  great  intensity. 
In  the  histories  of  many  of  the  cases  of  tal)es  we  find,  therefore,  merely  a  state- 
ment about  a  "  small  ulcer  of  the  penis,"  or  that  specific  treatment  had  been 
used  for  a  short  time  "as  a  precaution,"  etc.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  case 
of  tabes  one  can  scarcely  ever  regard  the  assumption  of  a  previous  syphilis 
as  entirely  improbalde,  or  even  as  impossible.  The  search  for  the  "  tal^etic 
virgin  "  has  remained  fruitless,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  Only  quite  infre- 
quently do  we  iind  tertiary  syphilitic  symptoms  as  well  as  tabes ;  we  have 
seen,  for  example,  severe  ulcers  of  the  skin,  gummatous  periostitis,  etc.  The 
time  between  the  infection  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  symptoms  of  tabes 
varies  very  much;  it  may  be  from  two  to  twenty  years. 

The  interesting  serological  and  cytological  examinations  of  the  last  few 
years  have  furnished  a  new  series  of  valuable  proofs  for  the  aetiological  rela- 
tionship between  tabes  and  syphilis.  In  the  numerous  examinations  which 
have  been  conducted,  the  Wasserman  test  for  demonstrating  a  previous 
syphilis  by  complement  deviation  has  given  a  positive  result  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  tal)es,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  closely  related  general 
paralysis.  In  typical  general  paralysis  the  reaction  is  almost  invariably  posi- 
tive with  the  blood  serum;  it  is  not  quite  as  constant,  however,  for  tabes, 
though  at  any  rate  it  is  found  in  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
With  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  the  Wasserman  reaction,  as  we  may  note  here, 
is  found  to  be  j^ositive  almost  as  regularly  as  with  the  blood  serum  in  gen- 
eral paralysis;  while,  according  to  the  most  recent  reports  of  Nonne,  it  is 
only  exceptionally  found  to  be  positive  in  tabes.  The  cytological  and  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  are  important  for  diagnosis, 
will  l)e  referred  to  more  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  symptomatology 
of  tabes. 

The  connection  between  tabes  and  previous  syphilis  also  explains  natu- 
rally a  number  of  peculiarities  in  the  occurrence  of  tabes,  especially  the  fact 
that  tabes  is  much  commoner  in  men  than  in  women;  that  it  is  particularly 
very  rare  in  women  of  the  better  class,  while  it  is  found  much  more  fre- 
quently in  women  of  the  lower  classes;  that  it  comes  on  especially  in  middle 
life;  that  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  higher  classes  and  in  urban  popula- 
tions than  in  the  country;  that  certain  classes  (merchants,  artists,  officers) 
show  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases  of  the  disease  than  others  (clergy- 
men, teachers,  etc.).  If  we  see,  however,  any  cases  of  tabes  which  show 
striking  differences  in  these  respects,  we  can  almost  always  find  evidence, 
even  in  such  cases,  of  a  previous  syphilitic  infection.  Such  individual  cases, 
therefore,  afford  material  for  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  connection  be- 
tween tlie  two  diseases.  Thus,  we  sometimes  see  tabes  in  perfectly  irreproach- 
able women;  here  we  can  almost  always  detect  previous  syphilis  in  the  hus- 
band which  lias  been  transmitted  to  the  wife.  AVe  ourselves  and  other 
observers  have  seen  tabes  arise  in  this  way  in  both  husband  and  wife.  We 
may  also  find  tabes  in  very  young  or  very  old  persons,  and  then  we  can  dis- 
cover that  syphilis  was  acquired  at  a  very  early  or  a  very  advanced  age.  A 
few  cases  of  tabes  occur  in  chihlren,  and  are  in  all  probability  to  be  referred 
to  hereditary  or  infantile  syphilis. 
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Although  the  connection  between  tal)es  and  previous  syphilis  may  be  re- 
garded as  definitely  established,  the  nature  of  this  connection,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  yet  fully  explained.  This  much,  of  course,  is  certain,  that  tabes 
is  not  an  ordinary  tertiary  syphilitic  disease.  Both  its  anatomical  changes 
{vide  infra)  and  the  extremely  slight  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  re- 
move every  doubt  as  to  this.  The  connection  between  the  two  diseases  must 
be  of  some  other  nature,  and  therefore  we  long  ago  expressed  the  opinion 
that  tabes  was  due  only  to  certain  chemical  poisons  (toxins),  which  develop 
in  the  body  from  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  iiirection.  Sueh  toxins  may 
very  well  cause  definite  systems  of  fibers  {vide  infra)  to  dcigenerate,  and  their 
presence  is  also  a  good  explanation  of  certain  clinical  peculiarities  of  tabes, 
especially  the  paroxysmal  occurrence  of  certain  syinptoms  (the  so-called 
crises).  Many  of  these  crises,  especially  the  gastric  and  intestinal  crises,  are 
very  similar  to  toxic  symptoms  (vomiting,  pain,  pronounced  general  debility 
and  weakness,  etc.).  Tabes  is  therefore  a  sequela  of  syphilis.  It  and 
the  closely  allied  general  paralysis  therefore  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  syphilis  as  "  metasyphilitic  nervous  diseases,"  that  the  common  "  nervous 
sequeke  "  do  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases — for  example,  as  postdiphtheritic 
paralysis  and  ataxia  do  to  previous  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  Of  course  this 
hypothesis  does  not  afford  a  completely  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
tabetic  process.  Thus,  the  constant  progress  of  most  (but  of  course  not  all) 
cases  of  tabes  requires  a  further  special  explanation.  We  may  perhaps  imag- 
ine the  process  thus,  that  the  toxins  absorbed  at  first  mei'ely  injure  the 
affected  fil)er  system  {vide  infra),  but  that  the  complete  atrophy  and  cessa- 
tion of  function  comes  on  gradually  through  the  wear  and  tear  associated 
with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  nervous  elements.  In  this  sense  other 
external  influences  (fatigue  and  physical  overexertion,  exposure  to  cold,  in- 
jury) may  be  regarded  as  aiding  the  process.  In  particular,  a  series  of  tabetic 
cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  symptoms  developed  after  a  severe 
trauma  (fall  on  the  back,  etc.).  We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  trauma 
first  rendered  the  nerve  tracts  in 'question  susceptible  to  the  syphilitic  toxins. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  these  cases  of  traumatic  tabes,  the  preceding  infection 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non.  As  a  rule,  also,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
onset  of  the  tabetic  changes  after  a  trauma,  but  only  with  the  first  appearance 
of  more  marked  clinical  symptoms. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  preceding  syphilitic  infection  cannot  be  proved 
in  every  case  of  tabes.  But  the  very  same  thing  is  true  for  undoubted  syphi- 
litic lesions,  such  as  gummata  of  the  liver,  etc.  The  only  consistent  scientific 
point  of  view  is  to  regard  every  true  tabes  as  a  sequel  to  a  preceding  syphilitic 
infection.  At  all  events,  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  other  noxious  influ- 
ences might  cause  the  same  systems  of  fibers  to  degenerate  as  in  tabes,  and 
thus  produce  a  form  of  disease  similar  to  (hat  ot  genuine  tabes.  Thus,  we 
know  at  present,  from  the  investigations  of  Tuczek,  ihaf  symptoms  may  de- 
velop in  chronic  ergot  poisoning  (ergotism)  which  are  perfectly  analogmis 
to  those  of  tabes  and  depend  upon  a  corresponding  disease  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  I  ho  cord,  which  can  he  dcnionsl  ralcil  anatomically.  These  cases  of 
"tabes,"  however,  which  are  traced  to  some  other  cause,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  metasyphilitic  cases  which  constitute  by  far  the  great  majority.  The 
question  why  only  a  small  percentage  of  syphilities  acquire  tabes  later  on  can 
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be  as  little  answered  as  the  questions  why  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
diphtheria  cases  are  followed  by  paralysis,  or  why  a  nephritis  occurs  after  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  scarlet-fever  cases.  We  can  think  of  differences  in 
the  individual  disposition  (neuropathic?)  or  of  differences  in  the  virus. 
French  investigators  assume  that  there  is  a  particular  "  syphilis  a  vini^ 
nerveux,"  an  assumption  without  very  much  foundation,  though  some  peculiar 
clinical  experiences  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  tabes 
or  paresis  in  different  individuals  who  acquired  their  infection  from  the 
same  source,  and,  furthermore,  the  occurrence  of  tabes  in  married  couples 
with  the  same  initial  symptoms,  etc.,  have  been  noticed. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — As  we  have  seen  on  page  152,  the  cell  bodies  of 
the  peripheral  sensory  neurons  lie  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  The  processes  of 
the  spinal  ganglion  cells  divide  into  two  branches.  One  goes  to  the  periphery 
of  the  body,  the  cutaneous  surface;  it  forms  the  so-called  peripheral  sensory 
nerve.  The  other  process  serves  for  the  centripetal  conduction  of  sensory  ir- 
ritations; it  enters  the  cord  through  the  posterior  roots  and  goes,  as  we  have 
said  above,  either  upward  in  the  posterior  columns  or  into  the  posterior  gray 
cornua,  there  to  connect  with  spinal  sensory  neurons  of  the  second  order. 
Upon  this  peripheral  (first)  sensory  neuron  system  (spinal  ganglion  sys- 
tem), whose  anatomical  arrangement  we  have  just  briefly  described,  the 
(toxic)  cause  of  tabes  acts  especially  and  causes  it  slowly,  fiber  by  fiber  or 
neuron  by  neuron,  to  degenerate.  In  tabes,  as  in  most  other  primary  sys- 
temic diseases,  we  find  that  the  evident  visible  anatomical  degeneration  of  the 
different  neurons  always  begins  in  the  prolongations,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  cell  body  itself  follows  later,  if  at  all,  and  is  the  last  process.  Since  the- 
prolongations  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  are,  first,  the  peripheral  sensory 
nerves,  and,  second,  the  fibers  in  the  posterior  columns,  and,  in  part,  in  the 
posterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  understand,  without  further  explana- 
tion, that  the  anatomical  process  in  tabes  must  manifest  itself  as  a  degenera- 
tion both  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  posterior  columns  and  posterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  appreciate  the  condi- 
tions, the  spinal  process  of  the  neuron  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  seem  to  be 
affected  earlier,  more  regularly,  and  more  extensively  than  the  peripheral 
process;  but  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  there  are  individual  differences  in 
this  respect,  and  that  many  differences  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  different 
cases  of  tabes  may  be  explained  by  such  variations  in  the  particular  anatomical 
localization  of  the  tabetic  degeneration. 

If  we  examine  the  spinal  cord  of  a  patient  who  has  died  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  tabes,  the  smallness  and  thinness  of  the  cord  usually  strikes  us  at 
once.  The  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  opaque,  especially  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face. We  often  see  the  posterior  columns  appearing  through  the  pia  as  a 
gray  band  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  cross  section 
we  notice  that  the  smallness  of  the  cord  is  due  chiefly  to  the  atrophy  of  the 
posterior  columns,  which  is  often  very  considerable.  These  no  longer  protrude 
backward,  as  they  normally  do,  but  seem  flat  and  sunken.  From  their 
pronounced  gray  color  they  are  very  plainly  distinguished  on  cross  section 
from  fhe  rest  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord.  The  posterior  cornua  of  the 
gray  matter,  and  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  show  exceptionally  a  considerable 
atrophy,  and  appear  very  small  and  thin  and  also  of  a  gray  color. 
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Microscopic  examination  gives  more  exact  information  as  to  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  degeneration.     This  shows   (Fig.  160,  a,  h,  c)  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  posterior  columns  are  not  affected  in  like  manner,  but  only  those 
portions  which  contain  the  processes  and  collaterals  of  the  posterior  root  fibers, 
which    therefore    belong    to 
the   system   of   spinal   gan- 
glion  nevirons.      The   other 
tracts    (short    tracts,    com- 
missural fibers)  are  spared. 
The  degeneration  is  almost 
always  most  intense  in  tbe 
lumbar  cord ;  here  it  affects 
chiefly  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior portions  of  the  pos- 
terior   columns,    while    the 
most   anterior   portion   and 
the    so-called    dorso-median 
sacral  bundle  (Fig.  160,  c) 
remain  normal  in  almost  all 
cases.      There    are    indeed 
fibers    which   have    another 
origin  and  do  not  belong  to 
the  spinal  ganglion  system. 
In    the    dorsal    cord    (Fig. 
160,   h)    the   posterior  col- 
umns are  almost  completely 
degenerated.        There      are 
usually  small  normal  areas 
still   preserved   in  the   pos- 
terior external  and  the  most 
anterior   portions.      In    the 
cervical  cord  (see  Fig.  160, 
a)  the  so-called  columns  of 
GoU  are  chiefly  affected,  to- 
gether with  the  prolongation 
of  the  fibers  from  the  root 
zones  of  the   lumbar  cord, 
and  also  the  "lateral   root 
areas" — that  is,  those  por- 
tions   in    the    columns    of 
Burdach  where  fibers  enter 
directly  from  the  posterior 
nerve  roots,  and  from  which 
fibers    may   be    traced    far- 
ther  into  the   gray   matter 

of  tlie  posterior  cornua;  but  the  so-called  posterior  external   areas 
two  little  antero-lateral  areas,   remain  entirely,  or  at  least^  for  a 
free   from   the   disease,   because   tbore   are   also   Inindles   ol    libers 


■^*^, 


Fig.  160.— Degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  in  ad- 
vanced tabos.  a.  Cervical  cord.  b.  Dorsal  cord.  c. 
Lumbar  cord.     (Personal  observation.) 
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or  posterior   roots.      If  we 
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examine  cases  of  tal)es  in  the  earlier  stages  wliicli  happen  to  come  to 
autopsy,  we  find  m  the  posterior  lolunins  only  a  few  root  territories 
affected — that  is,  ^the  fihers  arising  from  individual  spinal  ganglia  or  pos- 
terior roots  and  lying  near  one  another,  while  other  root  territories  re- 
main free  from  degeneration  (Figs.  IGl  and  Ki"^).  A  system  of  very  fine 
fihers,  entering  through  the  posterior  roots,  is  affected  very  early,  as  a  rule. 
It  branches  outward  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  roots,  and  occu- 


FiG.  161. — Dorsal  region.  Fig.  162. — Lumbar  region. 

Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  beginning  tabes  dorsalis. 

pies  a  small  but  very  sharply  defined  territory  at  the  point  of  the  posterior 
cornna,  between  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  (the  so-called  zone  of 
Lissauer).  In  all  the  affected  root  territories  the  degeneration  slowly  in- 
volves fiber  after  fiber.  The  order  in  which  the  different  root  territories 
degenerate  one  after  another  and  in  part  at  the  same  time  with  one  another, 
is  certainly  not  always  the  same  in  individual  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the 
variations  in  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  neurons  of  the 
lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  spinal  ganglia  degenerate  first,  and  the  neuron  sys- 
tems of  the  cervical  ganglia  later. 

We  must  state,  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  gray  matter  in 
the  disease,  that  the  posterior  cornua,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  also  found 
considerably  affected,  which  is  explained  mainly  by  the  atrophy  of  the  pos- 
terior root  fibers  Avhich  enter  them  directly.  It  also  cannot  appear  strange 
that  the  medullated  fibers  found  in  Clarke's  columns  seem  very  much  reduced 
in  number,  since  they  also  are  direct  processes  of  the  posterior  root  fibers. 
The  cells  of  the  columns  of  Clarke  remain  normal.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the 
posterior  horns,  which  belong  to  the  second  sensory  neurons,  also  remain 
normal,  and  no  changes  are  found  in  the  processes  of  these  cells  in  the  lateral 
columns.  The  lateral  and  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  usually  remain  un- 
altered (vide  infra). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves — that  is,  peripheral 
processes  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cells — are  by  no  means  spared.  In  all  cases  of 
tabes  which  have  been  carefully  examined  thus  far,  we  find  in  the  ])priphpral 
nerve  trunks  (sciatic,  crural,  etc.),  and  usually  still  more  in  the  finer  branches 
of  the  sensory  nerves,  a  considerable  number  of  degenerated  centripetal  fibers 
(Dejerine,  Oppenheim  and  Siemerling,  and  others).  We  regard  this  degen- 
eration as  precisely  analogous  to  the  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and  by 
no  means  a  secondary  degeneration.  Like  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
cohimns,  it  also  is  an  expression  of  the  primary  disease  of  the  peripheral  sen- 
sory neuron  system.  In  regard  to  the  cell  bodies  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  those 
certainly  are  well  preserved  for  a  long  time,  at  least  in  regard  to  their  external 
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aspect,  but  finally  we  may  find  more  or  less  definite  changes  in  them,  although 
hardly  ever  complete  atrophy. 

The  anatomical  ])rocess  of  tabes  is  by  no  means  limited  exclusively  to  a 
slow  degeneration  of  the  fh-st  sensory  neuron  system.  Other  neurons  and 
neuron  systems  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease.  The  occasional  affection 
of  the  trigeminal  neurons  is,  of  course,  wholly  analogous  to  the  degeneration 
of  the  sensory  spinal  neurons;  but  other  regions  sometimes  become  degen- 
erated, especially  the  optic  nerve,  more  rarely  the  vagus  and  acoustic,  and  also 
certain  motor  regions,  especially  the  ocular  nerves,  other  ^^eripheral  motor 
nerves,  the  pyramidal  lateral  tract,  etc.  We  will  return  more  fully  to  these 
"  com])lieations,"  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  these  rarer  localizations  of 
the  tabetic  process,  in  the  clinical  portion  of  this  chapter.  If  we  consider, 
however,  that  the  whole  neuron  territory  of  the  spinal  ganglia  evidently  con- 
tains neurons  of  very  different  physiological  importance  (fibers  for  the  con- 
duction of  the  different  qualities  of  sensation,  for  the  coordination  of  move- 
ment, for  the  innervation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  for  reflex  processes,  etc.), 
and  that  also  other  most  diverse  neuron  territories  may  be  involved  in  tabes, 
we  can  understand  that  tabes  can  be  termed,  not  a  simple,  but  far  more 
properly  a  "  comhined  systemic  disease.'^ 

The  form  of  the  tabetic  affection,  in  my  opinion,  consists  of  a  primar}'' 
degenerative  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibers,  and  a  corresponding  secondary  in- 
crease of  the  connective  tissue.  The  gray  color  of  the  posterior  columns  is 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  nerve 
fibers  advances  l)ut  verv  slowly,  we  find  only  a  few  fatty  granular  cells.  In 
old  cases  we  find  numerous  corpora  amylacea,  whose  origin  and  significance  are 
still  unknown.  The  thickening  of  tbe  j)ia  mater  is  a  purely  secondary  phe- 
nomenon, due  to  the  inflammatory  irritation  by  the  products  of  decomposition 
of  the  degenerating  nerve  fibers.  The  lymphocytosis  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  also  due  to  this  cause  (vide  infra).  The  associated  "chronic  menin- 
gitis "  is  always  most  marked  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  periphery  of  the 
cord,  corresponding  to  the  atrophy  of  the  postei'ior  columns.  A  numlier  of 
investigators  are  still  inclined  to  attribute  the  entire  tabetic  process  to  a 
primary  (syphilitic)  meningitis.  Nageotte.  especially,  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  primary  leptomeningitis,  characterized  by  specific  syphilitic  changes 
in  the  small  vessels,  produces  primarily  a  neuritis  of  the  posterior  roots,  and 
later  on  leads  to  secondary  ascending  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns. 
How  this  theory  can  find  any  adherents  is  inexplicable  to  me.  Why  should  a 
primary  meningitis  always  develop  only  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal 
cord?  Why  is  it  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  tbe  cases  are  associated  at  the 
outset  with  a  loss  of  pupillary  reflex  to  light?  These  and  other  objections,  in 
my  opinion,  militate  very  strongly  against  the  tlieory  of  a  pi'imary  meningeal 
origin  for  tabes.  On  the  other  hand.  I  admit  frankly  that  occasionally  true 
syphilitic  lesions  of  the  meninges  may  be  found  associated  with  the  specific 
tabetic  degeneration,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a 
syphilitic  infection  is  always  present. 

Clinical  History. — A  disease  which  has  as  its  basis  so  definite  and  strictly 
limited  an  anatomical  change  as  is  the  case  with  tabes  doi'salis  would  also  be 
expected  to  give  a  very  characteristic  clinical  picture.  This  supposition  is 
entirely  correct,  and  there  are  few  diseases  which  can  be  diagnoslicated,  even 
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in  Uioir  earliost  sta<:^os,  with  as  mucli  certainty  as  tabes.  This  fact  is  explained 
only  by  rci^aiding  tabes  as  a  systemic  disease,  in  which  certain  systems  of 
fibers  aie  always  affected,  w  hiU'  others  are  as  constantly  spared  by  the  disease. 
The  difference  between  individual  cases  of  tabes  lies,  therefore,  less  in  tlie 
symptoms  themselves  than  in  their  intensity,  their  duration,  and  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  In  this  regard,  however,  the  diireicnees  in  the  clinical 
pictures  are  extremely  varied,  so  that,  even  with  a  comparatively  great  personal 
experience,  we  often  see  new  condjinations  of  symptoms  and  also  peculiarities 
in  their  course. 

For  the  majority  of  cases  we  may  sketch  the  following  general  description 
of  the  disease,  in  which  it  is  better  to  divide  the  whole  course  into  several 
stages;  but,  of  course,  this  division  can  have  only  a  schematic  value. 

Tabes  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  a  stage  of  initial  symptoms,  which  de- 
velop very  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  which  may  be  of  very  varying 
duration.  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  those  of  sensory 
irritation,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  lightning-like,  "lanci- 
nating ■•  pains  in  the  lower  extremities.  They  are  sometimes  very  severe,  but 
at  other  times  only  of  slight  intensity,  and  are  comparatively  little  noticed  by 
the  patient,  who  regards  them  as  "  rheumatism."  Many  patients  have  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  especially  of  the  ring 
and  little  fingers,  and  there  is  often  a  pronounced  girdle  sensation  in  the 
trunk.  In  some  cases,  too,  neuralgic  and  migraine-like  pains  in  the  head  may 
apj)ear  in  tlie  earl}'  stages. 

Besides  these  symptojns  of  sensory  irritation,  which  may  often  be  for  years 
the  only  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains,  two  objective  symptoms 
appear  very  early,  Avhich  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
incipient  tal)es — the  disappearance  of  the  tendon  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties (patellar  and  Achilles  reflexes)  and  the  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils. 
The  absence  of  the  Achilles  and  patellar  reflex  is  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  known  symptoms  of  tabes  (vide  infra).  The  reflex  immobility  of  the 
pupil — that  is,  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  contract  to  light,  while  the  changes 
on  accommodation  may  be  perfectly  retained — is,  indeed,  not  so  constant  as 
the  failure  of  the  patellar  reflex,  but  it  is  present  in  almost  all  cases.  In  my 
experience,  at  least,  it  appears,  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  the  loss  of  the  tendon 
reflexes.  If  all  three  symptoms — lancinating  pains,  absence  of  patellar  reflex, 
and  ill! mobility  of  the  ])upils — are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  diagnosis  of 
tabes  is  absolutely  certain,  even  if  all  other  symptoms  are  wanting,  because 
this  peculiar  combination  of  three  such  apparently  heterogeneous  symptoms 
is  seen  in  this  disease  alone.  If  only  two  of  these  symptoms  are  present,  Init 
if  the  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils  be  one,  the  diagnosis  is  also  practically 
certain ;  l)ut  if  this  symptom  be  absent  we  should  be  very  cautious  in  admitting 
that  the  affection  is  genuine  tabes. 

Among  the  rarer  initial  symptoms  we  shall  also  learn  to  recognize  diplopia, 
caused  by  paralysis  of  certain  ocular  muscles,  and  loss  of  vision,  from  optic 
atrophy.  In  many  other  cases  certain  disturbances  of  cutaneous  sensibility 
(a  girdle  feeling,  para^sthesia,  a  furry  iVeling)  announce  the  approach  of  the 
disease.  Sometimes  disturbances  in  micturition  a])])ear  (juite  early,  while  in 
other  cases  gastric  crises  {vide  infra)  or  some  joint  affection  are  the  first  symp- 
toms which  the  patient  notices. 
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After  this  first  stage  of  tlie  disease  has  lasted  for  a  very  varying  period, 
from  a  few  months  to  two,  or  five,  or  even  twenty  years,  tlie  second  stage 
begins;  this  we  usually  term  the  ataxic  stage  of  tabes. 

The  beginning  of  this  stage  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  disturbances 
of  gait.  The  gait  becomes  more  difficult  and  more  uncertain,  and  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  which  we  will  describe  more  fully  later.  Careful  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  disturbance  in  gait  is  due  not  to  a  paresis  of  the  mus- 
cles but  to  a  disturbance  of  coordination,  ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities.  This 
symptom  usually  increases  very  slowly,  until  it  reaches  a  degree  where  the 
patient  can  walk  only  with  assistance,  and  finally  cannot  walk  at  all.  There 
is  often  later,  but  almost  always  not  for  years,  ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Besides  the  persisting  symptoms  of  the  first  stage,  there  are  often  now 
more  marked  disturbances  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  ataxia.  The  patient  has  a 
feeling  as  if  he  were  walking  on  wool,  felt,  or  similar  sul)stances.  If  he  closes 
his  eyes  there  is  great  swaying  of  the  whole  body—"  Romberg's  symptom." 
Physical  examination  of  the  sensil)ility  almost  always  shows  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  cutaneous  sensil)ility,  especially  of  sensibility  to  pain,  or  even 
of  other  forms  of  sensibility.  A  loss  of  miiscular  sense  especially  is  very  com- 
mon. The  disturbances  of  micturition,  such  as  incontinence,  gradually  be- 
come more  marked,  and  very  often  cystitis  gradually  develops.  This  stage 
also  may  last  for  years.  Sometimes  the  disease  seems  to  stand  still,  frequently 
even  manifest  improvement  is  seen,  but  then  the  condition  becomes  worse 
again. 

The  third  stage,  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  develops  if  the  patient 
has  not  previously  succumbed  to  an  intercurrent  disease.  The  symptoms  are 
the  same  as  in  most  of  the  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
patient  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  wretched  and  helpless,  and  finally 
is  confined  almost  wholly  to  his  bed.  The  ataxia  reaches  an  extreme  degree, 
and  finally  there  is  sometimes  an  actual  motor  weakness  or  complete  paralysis 
of  the  legs.  In  these  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  frequent,  we  are  correct  in 
calling  the  third  stage  of  tabes  the  "  paralytic  stage."  A  severe  pyelo-cystitis 
usually  develops,  bedsores  appear,  and  death  finally  frees  the  patient  from  his 
lamentable  condition. 

We  must  now  complete  this  briefly  sketched  picture  of  the  disease  by  a 
more  careful  description  of  the  single  symptoms. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Motility. — Disturbances  of  motility  of  tabetic  origin 
depend,  in  almost  every  case,  not  on  a  lesion  of  the  centrifugal  motor  nerves, 
but  on  a  lesion  of  the  centripetal  sensory  nerves.  We  are  dealing  with  sensori- 
motor disturbances,  principally  of  the  kind  produced  by  a  loss  of  centripetal 
stimuli  from  the  organs  of  motion  themselves  (muscles,  tendons,  joints).  The 
disturbances  caused  in  this  way  affect  the  coordination  of  movements  (ataxia), 
reflexes  (loss  of  deep  reflexes),  and  the  muscular  tonus  (hypotonia). 

The  most  noticeable  and  most  characteristic  motor  symptom  of  developed 
tabes  dorsalis  is  the  disturbance  of  coordination,  the  ataxia  (see  page  20  1). 
This  is  almost  always  seen  in  Ihe  lower  extremities  fii-st.  To  investigate  ataxia, 
we  test  the  patient's  ahililv  lo  slaiid  and  walk,  as  w(MI  as  I  he  movements  of 
eaeli  leg.  For  the  hitler  |»iii'[)ose  it  is  most  eoiivcMiient  to  ask  tiie  patii-nt  to 
touch  the  kneepan  of  one  leg  with  the  heel  of  the  other  foot  (*■■  knee-heel 
test").     We  see  then  that  the  leg  moved  is  often  carried  beyond  the  ])oint 
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desijrnatc'd  several  times  before  it  reaches  it.  The  ataxia  is  often  noticeable, 
even  in  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  as  the  leg  raised  makes  mucli  too  great 
and  too  "  throwing  "  a  movement. 

The  alteration  of  the  gait  is  very  characteristic — the  ataxic  gait,  from 
which  we  can  often  perceive  the  patient's  disease  at  the  first  glance.  If  the 
patient  sits  down  and  tries  to  get  up  again  to  walk,  there  is  dithcnlty  in  rising. 
He  separates  his  li!gs  to  lind  a  firm  point  of  support,  he  takes  a  stick  to  help 
himself  if  he  can,  and  he  often  gets  the  proper  balance  to  keep  himself  erect 
only  after  several  attempts.  The  gait  itself  is  straddling,  and  the  legs  are 
raised  abnormally  high  and  set  down  with  a  stamp.  Tlu^  direction  of  the  gait, 
however,  is,  as  a  rule,  well  preserved,  and  the  trunk  {ri(k'  infra)  is  often  but 
little  involved  in  the  swaying.  This  is  the  distinction  between  the  ataxic  gait 
of  many  tabetics  (due  to  ataxia  of  the  legs)  and  the  staggering,  w^avering  gait 
in  cerebellar  disease  ("cerebellar  ataxia"  with  ataxia  of  the  legs  and  trunk), 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  etc.  If  we  have  the  patient  turn  rapidly  or  make  a 
projier  military  "  about  face,"  the  uncertainty  of  movement  is  still  more 
marked,  as  it  also  is  if  the  patient  rises  suddenly  and  begins  to  walk  or  makes 
a  sudden  halt  when  walking.  Those  methods  of  testing  are  therefore  especially 
suitable  for  ascertaining  the  first  beginnings  of  ataxia.  Very  often  the  first 
uncertainty  in  the  gait  is  noticed  in  going  downstairs,  because  the 'patient  can- 
not put  his  foot  securely  on  the  next  step  below.  Going  upstairs  is  at  first 
far  less  affected  because  the  perpendicular  rise  of  the  stairs  prevents  any  ex- 
cessive movement.  If  the  ataxia  reaches  a  higher  degree,  most  tabid  patients 
always  walk  with  a  stick  and  control  the  movements  of  their  legs  by  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  as  they  walk.  This  control  is  necessary  because 
the  sensibility  of  tlie  legs,  especially  the  muscular  sensibility,  is  diminished 
at  the  same  time. 

In  more  advanced  cases  the  ataxia  becomes  apparent  even  on  standing  with 
the  feet  close  together  (static  ataxia).  We  see  continually  in  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  legs  slight  contractions  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
constantly  shifting  equilibrium.  These  contractions  become  much  more 
marked  as  soon  as  the  patient  stands  wdth  his  eyes  shut.  There  is  then  visually 
an  evident  swaying  of  the  body,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  falling.  This  phenomenon  (Romberg's  symptom),  which  can 
often  be  demonstrated  very  early  in  a  rudimentary  form,  is  due  to  the  de- 
fective regulation  of  the  muscular  movements,  w'hich  are  necessary  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium,  as  a  result  of  the  impaired  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  joints, 
and.  in  part  also,  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  themselves.  As  in  all 
morbid  conditions,  the  body  attempts  to  replace  the  loss  of  essential  functions 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  vicarious  actions  of  other  organs.  The  disturb- 
ance of  motility  of  tabetics  is  therefore  diminished  as  much  as  possible  by  an 
increased  control  by  the  visual  sense.  Ataxic  tabetics,  therefore,  always  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  floor  while  standing  or  Avalking.  According  to  the  degree 
of  ataxia,  the  result  of  this  visual  control  of  the  movements  varies.  At  any 
rate  the  ataxia  and,  consequently  also,  the  standing  with  the  feet  closely  ap- 
proximated, become  worse  as  soon  as  the  ocular  control  is  eliminated.  Some 
cases  of  initial  tabes  can  still  staiul  fairly  well  witli  the  eyes  open.  l)ut  com- 
mence to  sway  markedly  as  soon  as  they  close  their  eyes.  From  a  like  reason 
it  is  much  harder  for  most  ataxic  patients  to  walk  in  the  dark  than  l)y  daylight. 
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In  many  cases  of  tabes,  especially  when  tlie  disease  is  far  advanced,  the 
coordination  of  the  iiiainlciiaiicc  of  I  lie  position  of  the  ti'imk  is  evidently  dis- 
tui-bed.  Such  patients  finally  cannot  sit  up,  sincf;  the  trunk  sways  so  niucli. 
The  gait  <>!'  tal)id  ])atients  with  great  ataxia  of  the  trunk  is  still  more  uncer- 
tain and  also  plainly  staggering. 

If  ataxia  of  the  upper  extremities  occur  in  the  coui'se  of  the  disease,  it  is 
easily  recognized  if  the  patient  tries  to  take  hold  of  some  definite  object,  such 
as  his  ear,  or  if  he  brings  the  tips  of  his  two  forefingers  together  from  a  certain 
distance,  or  if  he  tries  to  touch  exactly  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  the  finger  of 
the  physician  when  held  before  him.  The  ataxia  is,  of  course,  also  apparent 
in  all  fine  complicated  movements  (eating,  sewing,  writing,  tying  a  knot, 
drawing  straight  lines,  etc.).  The  movements  are  irregular  and  uncertain, 
and  the  excursions  are  marked.  In  the  arms  also  the  anomaly  in  the  move- 
ments is  still  greater  with  the  eves  sliut. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  much  argued  formerly  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  ataxia  in  tabes  dorsalis.  The  main  reason  why  it  is  at  present  impos- 
sil)le  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  ataxia 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  know  and  to  analyze  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  process  of  normal  coordination  of  motion  (page  204)  ; 
for  manifestly  every  theory  as  to  tlie  causes  of  ataxia  must  begin  with  the 
processes  involved  in  the  coordination  of  normal  movements.  If  we  try  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  this,  the  most  essential  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  coor- 
dination of  motion  is  not  a  congenital  function,  l)ut  a  power  of  our  organs 
of  motion  acquired  by  practice.  Naturally  the  ability  to  acquire  presupposes 
a  suitaljle  organization,  with  which,  however,  every  normal  child  is  endowed 
by  heredity  at  birth.  The  movements  of  little  children  who  are  learning  to 
walk  are  ataxic,  and  even  in  later  life  it  often  happens  that  we  have  to  learn 
how  to  perform  certain  complicated  and  difficult  movements  (so-called  luanual 
dexterity,  exercises  of  skill).  We  can  get  no  other  idea  of  this  "learning 
how  to  coordinate  "  than  that  it  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  action 
of  controlling  and  correcting  impressions  coming  from  the  periphery — that 
is,  centripetal — but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  actions  are  mainly  im- 
conscious.  The  surer  we  beconu^  in  the  execution  of  tlie  movements,  the  more 
the  regulatory  influence  of  the  centripetal  irritations  falls  into  the  back- 
ground, without  ever  wholly  disappearing.  In  these  cases  we  must  not  con- 
sider, by  any  means,  merely  the  irritations  which  are  brought  to  tlie  central 
organs  from  the  skin  of  the  parts  moved;  Imt  we  should  consider,  just  as  much 
or  probably  far  more,  those  irritations  which  are  due  to  the  varying  tension 
an<l  position  of  the  deeper  parts,  the  muscles,  the  fascia\  the  ligaments,  and 
the  articular  surfaces.  Even  the  special  organs  of  sense,  particularly  the  eye, 
under  some  circumstances,  assist  materially  in  regulating  motion. 

A  disturbance  of  coordination  must,  accordingly,  lake  phue  when  this 
constant  regulation  of  our  movements  by  centripetal  irritations  ceases.  Since 
the  anatomical  lesion  in  tabes,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
a  degeneration  of  centripetal  systems  of  fibers  passing  through  the  posterior 
roots,  there  can  1)0  no  doul)t  in  my  opinion  that  tabetic  ataxia  is  due  to  the 
do^generation  of  centripetal  fibers  regulating  movements;  but  we  must  em- 
phasize again  the  fact  that  these  centripetal  cooi-dinating  fibers  must  not  be 
entirely  identified  without  further  jjroof  with   the  centripetal  fibers  serving 
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for  conscious  soiisil)ilitv,  for  a  ])arall(li>m  hclween  the  degree  of  ataxia  and 
the  severity  of  the  sensory  disturhances  (in  tlic  skin  and  in  the  muscles), 
although,  of  course,  disturltances  of  coordination  anil  disturhances  of  sensi- 
hilitv  very  often  coexist  in  tliis  disease,  lias  not  ^et  been  demonstrated,  and  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  certainly  not  always  present.  There  are,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  cases  of  tabes  with  marked  ataxia  of  the  legs  in  which  we 
can  find  on  examination  only  slight  disturbances  of  the  cutaneous  and  mus- 
cular sensibility.  This  is  still  more  frequently  the  case  in  other  diseases  at- 
tended with  ataxia.  We  may  therefore  very  well  imagine  that  ataxia  is  the 
consequence  of  a  degeneration  of  those  collaterals  which  go  from  the  centripetal 
neurons  to  the  motor  ganglion  cells,  and  there  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
the  strength  of  motor  innervation,  although  there  are  still  enough  conducting 
paths  to  conduct  sensory  impressions  to  the  centers  of  consciousness.  We  do 
not  as  yet  know,  however,  in  what  part  of  the  motor  tract  the  regulatory  in- 
fluence of  centripetal  irritations  takes  place — whether  in  the  cells  of  the  an- 
terior horns  of  the  cord,  or  higher  up  in  the  motor  cortex,  or  in  part  in  the 
cerebellum,  etc.  This  can  he  made  perfectly  clear  only  by  further  investiga- 
tion. We  can  already  surmise  that  the  normal  coordination  of  our  movements 
requires  a  fairly  complex  apparatus,  and  that  therefore  regulating  centripetal 
influences  must  come  into  play  at  each  individual  motor  station.  In  my 
opinion,  the  chief  regulation  of  all  complicated  grasping  and  occupation 
movements  occurs  in  the  motor  cerebral  cortex,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
termiiuition  of  some  centripetal  lemniscus  tracts.  For  this  reason  interrup- 
tion of  the  lemniscus  fibers  high  up  and  diseases  of  the  motor  cortex  of  the 
brain  also  produce  ataxia.  The  important  function  of  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walking  probably  belongs  to  the  cere- 
bellum, and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  circumstance  that  the  pos- 
terior root  fibers  enter  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  and  communicate  farther 
on  with  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  the  lateral  cerebellar  tracts.  The  sim- 
plest coordinated  relations  of  antagonistic  groups  of  muscles  to  each  other  is 
perhaps  performed  by  the  regulation  of  the  spinal  motor  ganglion  cells 
through  "  reflex  collaterals "  reaching  them  from  the  posterior  root  fibers. 
The  coordination  of  all  our  movements,  therefore,  does  not  follow  a  simple 
scheme,  but  depends  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  required  movement. 
The  motor  innervation  is  subject  to  the  continuous  regulating  influence 
of  centripetal  stimuli,  either  retarding  or  accelerating,  just  the  same  as 
well -trained  carriage  horses  are  constantly  controlled  with,  the  reins.  As 
soon  as  the  reins  are  held  loosely  the  movements  become  less  certain,  ami 
every  loss  of  centripetal  stimuli  to  the  motor  centers,  which  can  no  longer  be 
compensated  for,  necessarily  produces  a  disturhance  of  motor  innervation 
which  is  manifested  as  ataxia  of  movement. 

Ataxia  is  therefore  the  specific  motor  disturbance  in  tabes.  The  crude 
strength  of  the  muscles  may  be  perfectly  normal,  and  it  is  chiefly  Duchenne's 
service  to  have  made  clear  for  the  first  time  the  principal  distinction  be- 
tM'een  ataxia  and  paralysis.  He  showed  that  ataxics,  who  can  no  longer 
walk  a  step  alone,  can  nevertheless  exert  the  greatest  strength  with  their  legs. 
We  have  ourselves  treated  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  who,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  ataxia  of  the  arms,  had  still  so  much  strength  in  them  that  he  could 
support  himself  in  bed  on  his  arms  and  keep  his  whole  body,  w^ith  his  legs 
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extended^  in  the  air.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  crude  strength 
also  disappears  in  tabes,  and  that  the  muscles  become  paretic.  There  may 
be  a  siimihition  of  a  certain  "  pseudo-paresis,"  since  tlie  patient  with  severe 
ataxia  loses  the  ability  to  concentrate  his  muscular  strength  in  the  necessary 
direction.  There  is  also  in  tabes  occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  an  actual 
paralysis  of  the  legs  ultimately.  We  have  stated  above  that  even  a  complete 
paraplegia  may  finally  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  we 
find,  on  anatomical  examination,  that  the  process  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  posterior  columns,  but  that  there  is  also  a  systemic  degeneration  of  the 
lateral  pyramidal  motor  tracts  in  the  lumbar  cord.  In  some  cases  paraplegia 
has  been  observed  to  come  on  quite  suddenly  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  usually  to  disappear  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Its 
origin  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  rare  paralyses  of  certain  motor  nerves 
have  another  significance.  They  have  usually  been  noted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  and  affect  the  radial,  peroneal,  accessory,  etc.  They  are  prob- 
ably due  to  changes  in  the  affected  peripheral  nerves,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
transitory,  and,  in  our  oj)inion,  so  far  as  they  are  not  accidental  complica- 
tions (such  as  pressure  paralyses),  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  same  category 
with  tabetic  oculomotor  paralyses  (vide  infra). 

We  may  add,  finally^  that  slight  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  slight 
twitehings  in  the  muscles  in  the  legs  or  in  the  fingers,  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  noticed  only  when  the  attention  is  especially  directed  to  them. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  how  they  arise;  perhaps  they  are  of  reflex  origin, 
or  perhaps  they  are  connected  with  the  ataxia  and  loss  of  muscle  sense. 

2.  DiSTORBANCEs  OF  THE  Eeflexes. — The  iuvolvement  of  numerous  cen- 
tripetal tracts  in  tabes  causes,  as  we  can  readily  understand,  a  number  of  very 
characteristic  reflex  disturbances.  The  remarkable  peculiarity  is  shown  here 
that  the  deep  reflexes  are  interfered  with  much  earlier  and  more  regularly 
than  the  cutaneous  reflexes.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  show  no  constant  changes 
in  tabes.  They  are  usually  approximately  normal,  but  sometimes  they  are 
diminished,  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  marked  disturbance  of 
sensibility.  In  many  respects  their  condition  corresponds  to  the  condition 
of  the  sensibility  to  pain.  The  abdominal  and  cremaster  reflexes  are  often 
preserved  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  especially  of  the  patellar  and  Achilles- 
tendon  reflexes,  is,  however,  an  almost  constant  sign  of  tabes,  and  is  a  sign 
of  the  highest  diagnostic  value.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  disappearance 
of  the  patellar  reflex  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  significance  in  tlie  diagnosis  of  initial  tabes.  Since 
this  symptom  (primarily  only  the  patellar  reflex)  was  first  discovered  by 
Wostphal  it  is  not  infrequently  called  "  WestphaTs  sign."  There  are  cer- 
tainly cases  of  tabes  in  which  the  patellar  reflex  may  persist  for  a  long  time, 
in  spite  of  the  development  of  many  other  morbid  symptoms.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  very  rare  exceptions,  wliich  do  not  disprove  llie  rule,  and  do 
not  at  nil  contradict  our  general  views  as  to  tabes.  In  individual  cases  those 
fibers  which  serve  to  set  free  the  reflex  may  be  spared  for  a  long  time,  just 
as  any  other  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  may  under  some  circum- 
stances occasionally  be  absent.  It  is  very  important  in  every  case  to  examine 
not  only  the  patellar  reflex,  but   also  the  Achilles  reflex.     We  can  confirm 
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the  ol)servations  of  others  tliat  tlie  Achilles  reflex  often  disappears  even 
earlier  lliaii  tiio  patellar  reflex.  Probably  the  loss  of  the  reflexes  is  not  infre- 
quently j)re(.e(le(l  by  a  stage  of  iiiereasc.  This  is  the  reason  why  at  the  very 
onset  of  tabes  we  may  liiul  inen'ascd  tendon  retlexes  associated  with  reflex 
inmiobility  of  the  i)upil,  oi-  occasionally  an  active  patellar  reflex  with  loss  of 
the  Achilles  reflex.  Concerning  the  precise  anatomical  cause  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ])atellar  reflex,  it  can  be  due  only  to  a  degeneration  in 
the  centripetal  portion  of  the  affected  reflex  arc — that  is,  only  in  the  fibers 
"which  belong  to  the  territory  of  tlie  posterior  luml)ar  and  sacral  roots. 
As  we  have  previousl}^  mentioned,  the  fibers  for  the  patellar  reflex  enter 
the  spinal  cord  aljout  the  level  of  the  second  to  the  fouith  lumbar  roots,  and 
those  for  the  Achilles  reflex  about  the  first  and  second  sacral  roots.  The  ten- 
don reflexes  of  the  upper  extremities  are  frequently  but  not  constantly  ab- 
sent. The  direct  meclianical  excitability  of  the  nuiscles,  naturally,  is  not 
impaired  in  tabes,  since  it  depends  on  a  stimulation  of  the  intramuscular 
motor  nerves  and  the  muscles  themselves. 

3.  Condition  of  the  Muscular  Tonus. — A  third  result  of  the  loss  of 
the  normal  centripetal  stimuli,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  muscles,  is  the 
loss  of  tonus  (hypotonia).  It  can  be  noticed  in  the  characteristic  response 
of  the  muscles  to  passive  motion.  In  most  eases  we  observe  a  very  striking 
flaccidity  of  the  limbs,  so  that  scarcely  any  muscular  resistance  is  felt.  In 
tabetics  who  are  confined  to  bed  we  can,  for  example,  frequently  flex  the  ex- 
tended legs  with  ease  at  the  hip  to  such  a  degree  that  tliev  touch  the  head. 
Furthermore,  the  legs  can  be  readily  abducted  very  far  at  tlie  hip,  the  knees 
can  be  l)ent  so  far  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  abdomen  that  the  heels  can 
be  made  to  touch  the  buttocks,  and  plantar  and  dorsal  movements  of  the  feet 
can  be  performed  to  an  unusual  degree  and  with  great  ease.  We  are  dealing 
evidently,  therefore,  with  a  diminution  of  the  muscular  tonus — a  so-called  hy- 
potonia of  the  muscles.  Since  all  circumstances  point  to  a  reflex  origin  of 
the  muscular  tonus,  the  loss  of  the  latter  in  tabes  must  be  explained  by  a  loss 
of  those  centripetal  stimuli  Avhich  exert  a  continuous  tonic  stimulation  on  the 
motor  ganglion  cells.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  condition  of  the  muscular 
tonus  does  not  always  go  parallel  with  the  condition  of  the  tendon  reflexes. 
We  have  repeatedly  observed  a  distinct  loss  of  muscular  tonus  (hypotonia) 
in  cases  in  which  the  tendon  reflexes  were  still  preserved  or  even  very  active 
(vide  supra). 

4.  Disturbances  of  the  Cutaneous  and  Muscular  Sensibility. — 
While  we  have  become  acquainted  so  far  only  with  those  symptoms  which  are 
produced  in  the  motor  domain  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  centripetal  stimuli 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  are  continually  passing  into  the  motor 
cells,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  direct  disturbances  of  conscious  sensibility. 
As  we  have  already  said,  tabes  begins,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  with, 
symptoms  of  sensory  irritation,  which  usually  persist  in  the  later  course  of 
the  disease.  Besides  the  sim])le  paresthesia — the  feeling  of  tingling  and 
numbness  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  similar  feeling  which  appears 
quite  early  in  the  upper  extremities  (especially  often,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
ulnar  region) — the  tabetic  pains  are  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  intensity  of  the  pains  differs  very  much  in  different  cases;  but  we 
very  rarely  see  a  complete  absence  of  them.     The  patient's  attention  is  often 
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first  called  to  liis  slight  and  infrequent  pains  by  direct  questioning;  but  in 
some  cases  the  severe  pains  are  a  constant  distress  to  liiiii.  The  pains  most' 
characteristic  of  tabes  are  the  lightning-like,  '"  lancinating  "  painS;,  which  shoot 
like  neuralgic  pains  for  some  distance  along  tlie  course  of  the  nerves.  They 
often  come  on  in  very  severe  paroxysms  ("pain  crises,"  sometimes  associated 
witli  considerable  disturbance  of  the  general  condition,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.), 
last  one  or  more  days,  and  then  disappear  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  There 
are  also  boring,  stabbing  pains,  which  are  fixed  at  one  ])oint  and  have  their 
seat  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints;  and,  linally,  "  constricting  pains," 
which  are  felt  most  frequently  in  the  back  and  loins.  The  well-known  "gir- 
dle feeling  "  of  tabid  patients — that  is,  the  sensation  of  a  band  tightly  en- 
circling the  trunk,  or  a  tight,  "drawn-together"  pressure  on  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  trunk — is  a  similar  symptom  of  sensory  irritation.  The  girdle 
feeling  is  manifestly  due  to  irritative  processes  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
dorsal,  or  upper  hnnbar,  nerves.  Since  it  is  comparatively  frequent,  and  often 
appears  quite  early,  it  also  has  a  certain  diagnostic  significance. 

The  tabetic  pains  almost  always  show  themselves  first  in  the  legs,  but 
paraesthesia  also  occurs,  and  often  very  early,  in  the  intercostal  region  (girdle 
sensation).  In  the  ulnar  region  quite  analogous  pains  sometimes  appear, 
and  in  very  advanced  cases  we  have  also  observed  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
occipital  nerves  and  of  the  trigeminus.  On  the  other  hand,  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  face,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  nerve,  or  in  the  occiput,  or 
even  migraine-like  attacks,  also  occur,  even  in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes,  as  we 
have  ourselves  ol)served.  In  very  rare  cases  the  lancinating  pains  in  tabes 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  herpes  zoster. 

Usually  much  later  than  the  pains  appears  also  a  diminution  of  sensibility 
which  can  be  nuide  out  oljjectively.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  most, 
but  not  in  all,  cases  of  tabes  the  sensibility  does  not  remain  normal,  although 
well-marked  anaesthesia  never  appears  until  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  form  of  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  varies  extremely,  and  no  dis- 
ease furnishes  so  many  opportunities  for  the  study  of  interesting  details  in 
the  region  of  anomalies  of  sensation  as  does  tabes.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence  of  partial  disturbances  of  sensation  especially  is  very  largely  based 
on  the  examination  of  tabid  patients.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cutaneous  sensibilitv,  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  test  carefully  all  the  different  qualities  of  sensation.  Beginning 
with  the  examination  of  simple  sensibility  to  contact  (tactile  sense),  we  often 
fijid  this  vei-y  well  preserved  even  in  advanced  cases.  There  is  often,  of 
course,  a  certain  blunting  of  sensibility.  A  slight  touch  with  a  camcl's-hair 
brush  is  often,  even  in  the  early  stages,  no  longer  felt,  or  felt  only  very  indis- 
tinctly, on  the  lower  legs  and  feet,  or  on  certain  zones  on  the  trunk  (vide 
infra).  The  disturbance  of  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  more  nuirked.  A  blunt- 
ing of  the  sensibility  to  pain  in  ihe  legs  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
early  symptoms  of  tabes,  but,  in  order  to  (h^teriuine  if.  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  test  at  first  oidy  by  brief  ])ricks.  We  then  find,  as  a  rule,  that  such 
pricks  cannot  be  positively  distinguished  from  a  touch  with  the  head  of  the 
pin  or  with  the  finger,  because  the  specific  sensation  of  pain  from  the  pin 
prick  is  lost.  The  case  is  quite  different  if  we  kcc])  up  a  continuous  ])in  prick. 
75 
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Tn  that  case  the  patient  at  first  usually  I'ecls  only  a  ])aiiiless  touch,  hut  after 
a  >h()rl  time  (sometimes  only  some  seconds  later)  there  ensues  often  consid- 
erahle  pain  accompanied  hy  a  reflex  twitch  in  the  leg  pricked.  This  symptom 
was  formerly  explained  hy  Xaunyn,  E.  K'emak,  and  others  as  "  double  sensa- 
tion, due  to  "  delayed  conduction  of  the  sensibility  to  pain/'  but,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  dependent  merely  upon  the  slow  summation  of  pain  irritation 
which  requires  a  longer  time  {vide  page  151),  hut  there  is  also  ])erhaps  a 
delay  in  conduction.*  Oidy  in  far-advanced  cases  can  the  analgesia,  es- 
pecially in  certain  parts  of  the  skin,  reach  so  great  a  degree  that  even  con- 
tinuous painful  irritants  can  no  longer  excite  a  sensation  of  \)a\n.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  nearly  or  wholly  insensible  to  deep  pin  pricks  or  strong  faradic 
currents.  Furthermore,  a  marked  hy])errpsthesia  to  painful  stimuli  is  occa- 
sionall}'  observed.  Especially  on  the  trunk,  such  hyperffisthetic  zones  {vide 
infra)  are  occasionally  observed  very  early.  It  appears  to  be  very  plausible 
that  a  beginning  disease  of  the  sensory  fibers  produces  first  hyperaesthesia, 
later  hypfesthesia,  and,  with  complete  degeneration  of  the  fibers,  anaesthesia. 
We  have  seen  an  analogous  condition  in  the  preceding  discussion  on  the  ten- 
don reflexes. 

The  after-sensations  of  tabid  patients  are  another  peculiar  symptom.  It 
may  happen  that  a  patient  after  a  single  prick  may  have  five,  six,  or  more 
painful  after-sensations  at  varying  intervals. 

Disturbances  of  the  temperature  sense  are  also  quite  frequently  found, 
especially  as  partial  disturbances  of  sensation,  Avhen  the  sensibility  is  otherwise 
well  preservetl.  We  should  note  particularly  the  occurrence  of  partial  anes- 
thesia of  the  sensibility  to  heat  or  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensibility 
to  temperature  may  sometimes  be  very  keen,  while  in  other  resj)ects  there  is 
quite  a  high  degree  of  anaesthesia. 

In  addition  to  the  diminution  of  temperature  perceptions,  we  must  also 
look  for  abnormal  hyperaesthesia.  Thus,  often  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
disease,  large  zones  are  frequently  found,  especially  on  the  trunk,  that  are 
markedly  hyperaesthetic  to  cold,  so  that  contact  with  a  small  piece  of  ice  pro- 
duces an  abnormally  marked  and  disagreeable  sensation  of  cold. 

Anomalies  of  the  muscular  sense  {vide  page  148),  which  are  probably 
regularly  present  in  every  marked  case  of  tabes,  are  of  particular  interest. 
The  direction  and  amplitude  of  passive  movements  executed  on  these  patients 
with  their  eyes  shut,  are  recognized  much  more  poorly  and  with  greater  uncer- 
tainty than  in  licahhy  individuals.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  disturbance 
even  in  incipient  cases,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  the  motions  in  all  Joints 
separately,  and  particularly  not  to  omit  the  examination  of  the  smaller  periph- 
eral joints  (feet,  toes).  In  the  latter  joints  fairly  marked  disturbances  can 
often  be  demonstrated,  at  a  time  when  the  movements  of  the  larger  proximal 
joints  (knee,  hip)  are  still  felt  normally.  In  advanced  cases  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  muscles  and  joints  finally  progresses  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
patient  is  absolutely  undecided  as  to  the  position  of  his  legs  without  ocular 
control.     The  patients  do  not  notice  if  w^e  place  their  legs  in  the  most  un- 

'  If,  while  the  patient's  eyes  are  shut,  we  prick  the  leg  and  the  arm  or  neck  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble at  the  same  time,  the  prick  on  the  leg  would  necessarily  be  felt  much  later  than  that  on  the 
arm,  if  there  is  a  delayed  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  from  the  leg;  but  we  have  never  as 
yet  been  able  to  make  out  this  condition  with  certainty. 
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comfortable  and  unnatural  positions,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the 
corresponding  sensory  disturbances  also  appear  in  the  upper  extremities.  If 
the  muscular  sense  in  the  arms  be  disturbed  to  a  marked  degree,  the  patient 
has  considerable  trouble,  when  the  arms  are  previously  stretched  out,  in  bring- 
ing the  hands  together  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  gropes  about  in  the  air  with 
his  arms  until  he  accidentally  touches  one  arm  with  the  other  hand,  and  then 
he  feels  down  this  to  the  hand. 

With  the  diminution  of  the  sensation  for  passive  motion,  there  is  also  gen- 
erally associated  a  diminvition  of  the  "  pressure  sense."  Deep  pressure  on 
the  soft  parts  of  the  extremities,  or  on  the  periosteum  and  bone,  is  poorly 
perceived  and  not  clearly  differentiated  from  simple  contact  of  the  skin  {vide 
supra,  page  148). 

In  addition  to  examining  the  separate  forms  of  sensibility,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  of  anaesthetic  or  hypera?sthetic  zones  is  of  interest,  since  it 
permits  us  to  make  deductions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  in  the 
different  root  zones.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  generally  affect  the  lower  extremities  first  and  the 
upper  only  later  on.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  particularly  observed  how 
frequently  girdling  hypassthetic  zones  on  the  trunk  can  be  demonstrated  in 
incipient  cases  of  tabes.  Over  the  area  of  distribution  of  one  or  more  dorsal 
or  lumbar  roots,  on  close  examination  we  frequently  find  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  sensibility  to  touch,  pain,  etc.  (Hitzig  and  Lahr  and  others).  In  iso- 
lated cases  ana?sthesia  in  the  distribution  of  the  occipital  and  trigeminal  nerves 
may  occur. 

That  the  cause  of  all  these  disturbances  of  sensation  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons  needs  no  further  argument.  It 
is  a  question  only  what  share  the  ])eripheral  nerves  and  what  share  the  spinal 
fibers  and  cells  have  in  the  causation,  and  how  far  in  general  such  a  localiza- 
tion of  the  symptom  is  Justified.  In  general  we  regard  it  as  most  probable 
that  the  tabetic  pains  and  paraesthesiae  are  due  to  irritation  in  the  processes 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  leading  to  the  periphery — that  is,  in  the  sensory  periph- 
eral nerves.  Ansesthesia  must,  of  course,  arise  from  any  degenerative  destruc- 
tion of  sensory  fibers.  We  must  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  peripheral 
nerve  trunks,  especially  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  are  often  insensitive  to 
direct  pressure  (ulnar  phenomenon  [Biernacki's  symptom]). 

5.  Disturbances  in  the  Eye  and  the  Other  Organs  of  Special 
Sense. — The  Justification  for  regarding  tabes  as  a  combined  systemic  disease 
lies  in  the  frequency  with  which  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
spinal,  are  found  in  it. 

The  symptoms  in  the  eyes  deserve  the  first  attention.  We  find,  of  course 
not  in  all  cases,  but  still  in  the  great  majority  of  them,  that  the  pupils  show 
no  trace  of  contraction  to  light,  although  tlie  well-known  changes  in  the  pupils 
are,  as  a  rule,  yet  not  invariably,  very  manifest  upon  any  variation  of  the 
accommodation — dilatation  of  the  pupils  on  looking  at  distant  objects  with 
approximately  parallel  axes  of  vision  and  contraction  of  the  pupils  on  fixing 
a  near  object  with  the  greatest  possible  convergence  of  the  eyeballs.  We  give 
this  phenomenon,  first  described  by  Argyll  Robertson,  but  the  precise  ana- 
tomical cause  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  the  name  of  reflex  immobility  of 
the   pupils   with   retained   mobility   on   accommodation    [reflex    iridoplegia]. 
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Here  again  we  are  evidently  dealing  witli  a  reflex  disturbance  due  to  a  de- 
struction of  centripetal  fibers,  which  is  consequently  entirely  analogous  to 
the  many  other  siMisori-niotor  symptoms  of  tabes.  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
feature  that  the  immobile  pu])ils  are  often  not  perfectly  round,  but  on  careful 
inspection  seem  rather  irregular  or  polygonal.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
immobility  of  the  pupils  is  often  a  very  early  sympioin,  so  that  it  also  has 
a  very  great  diagnostic  importance,  the  more  so  that  it  is  rarely  found  except 
in  genuine  tabes  and  the  allied  general  paralysis.  In  regard  to  the  average 
size  of  the  pu})ils,  they  ;n"e  often  a])out  normal,  but  we  very  often  find  l)oth 
pupils  unusually  conti'acted  (s])inal  juyosis)  or  more  raj'cly  dilated,  (^uite 
frequently  we  find  in  tabes  inequality  of  the  pupils  and,  as  a  rare  symptom, 
a  striking  change  in  the  size  of  tlie  pupils,  so  that  first  one  and  then  the 
other  pupil  is  the  larger  ("springing  ])upil").  We  may  also  add  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  is  normally  produced  by  painful  irritation  of 
the  skin  of  the  cheek,  is  often  absent  in  tabes   (Erb). 

Although  much  less  frequently,  it  is  also  in  the  region  of  the  eye  that 
true  motor  disturbances — i.  e.,  true  paralysis  of  the  external  ocular  muscles 
(see  Fig.  163) — occur.     They  are  usually  unilateral,  but  sometimes  bilateral, 

and  often  appear  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  so 
tliat  diplopia  may  be  the  first 
subjective  symptom  of  which 
the  patient  complains.  In 
every  sudden  oculomotor  or 
abducens  paralysis,  coming 
on  without  any  other  cause, 
we  must  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  incipient  tabes. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these 
paral^'ses  in  many  cases  dis- 
appear permanently  and  en- 
tirely after  some  time,  but  it 
is  alwaA^s  possible  that  they 
may  recur  later.  We  once 
saw  a  case  of  tabes  with  pro- 
nounced periodical  oculomo- 
tor paralysis  {vide  page  22!)). 
The  oculomotor  paralysis, 
however,  when  it  has  once 
a])peared,  may  be  permanent, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
especially  in  a  case  with  bi- 
lateral abducens  and  uni- 
lateral oculomotor  paralysis, 
and  also  in  a  case  with  al- 
most complete  bilateral  oculomotor  paralysis.  In  the  autopsies  on  such  cases 
we  find  the  trunks  of  the  affected  nerves  ami  their  nuclei  markedly  atrophic, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  temporary  ocular  paralyses  in  tabetic  patients 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles. 


Fig.  1G3.- 


-P:iral\si.s  uf  the  left  oculomotor  nerve  ill  tubes. 
(Eriangen  Medical  Clinic.) 
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The  third  eomi^lication  in  tlie  eyes  in  tabes  is  optic  atmpliy.  It  occurs  in 
about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  ol'  all  cases,  and  is  usually  an  initial  symptom,  at 
a  time  when  the  absence  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  which  may  usually  also  be  no- 
ticed, is  the  only  thing,  except  this,  to  render  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
possible.  The  patient  complains  of  diminution  of  vision;  and  the  power  to 
distinguish  colors,  especially  green,  disappears  quite  early.  On  objective 
examination,  we  find,  besides  this  anomaly  in  the  color  sense,  usually  a  limi- 
tation of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  beginning  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  can 
easily  be  made  out  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  The  affection  sometimes 
makes  little  halts  and  slight  apparent  improvements,  but  it  usually  ends  with 
complete  blindness.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  tliose  cases  of  tabes  which 
begin  with  an  optic  atrophy  the  other  tabetic  symptoms  (pains,  ataxia,  etc.) 
often  develop  remarkably  late,  and  only  to  a  comparatively  mild  degree.  The 
optic  atrophy  more  rarely  may  not  appear  until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  all  the  other  symptoms  are  already  fully  developed. 

Auditory  disturbances  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  sight,  but  they  also 
occur.  The  cause,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases,  is  an  atrophy  of  the  acoustic 
nerve.  We  had  a  patient  with  tabes  under  treatment  for  a  long  time  who 
was  finally  entirely  blind  in  both  eyes,  entirely  deaf  in  both  ears,  and  almost 
entirely  anaesthetic  up  to  the  forehead.  The  only  possible  way  of  communica- 
tion was  by  writing  the  different  letters  of  each  word  on  his  forehead  wath  the 
finger !  Symptoms  are  also  frequently  seen  which  resemble  those  of  Meniere's 
disease — tinnitus,  vertigo,  and  deafness. 

Changes  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  have  been  observed  only  in  a  few 
cases. 

6.  Disturbances  iisr  the  Bladder,  the  Rectum,  and  the  Sexual 
Organs.— Difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder  is  an  almost  constant  symptom 
in  the  later  stages  of  tabes.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  appears  very  early.  The 
nature  of  these  disturbances  still  requires  further  study.  In  all  probal)ility 
the  vesical  disturbances  of  tabetics  are  due  to  the  impairment  of  centripetal 
(sensory,  reflex-exciting)  nerve  fibers  of  the  bladder.  The  patients  are  unable 
to  estimate  with  certainty  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  bladder;  they  void 
their  urine  more  infrequently  and  less  completely  than  normally.  Since  the 
reflex  mechanism  for  em])tying  the  bladder  is  disturbed,  the  patients  must 
strain  with  the  aljdominal  muscles,  and  the  bladder  cannot  be  completely 
emptied.  If  the  reflex  tonus  of  the  sphincter  become  weaker,  dribbling  of  the 
urine  and  dribbling  after  voiding  ensue.  In  some  cases  symptoms  of  severe 
sensory  irritation  of  the  bladder  (so-called  vesical  crises)  occur.  A  cystitis 
very  often  develops  finally  in  conjunction  wath  all  these  disturbances,  which 
may  be  the  starting-point  of  severe  pyelocystitis  and  pyelonephritis,  and  thus 
be  the  cause  of  death. 

Persistent  constipation  is  also  a  very  frequent  symptom  of  tabes,  the  reason 
for  which  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  defective  reflex  excitation  of  intestinal 
peristalsis.  The  constipation  may  in  many  cases  give  rise  to  very  painful  sen- 
salions  in  the  loins  and  abdomen.  'I'he  coccygodynia,  which  souietinies  occurs 
in  tabes,  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  page  183).  Incontinence  of  fasceS 
occurs  quite  rarely  in  the  last  stages  of  tlie  disease. 

A  diniiniilioii  in  sexnal  power  is  found  nlniost  constantly  in  advanced 
cases,  and  it  is  also  often  one  of  the  initial  symptoms. 
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7.  Symptoms  ix  the  Internal  Organs. — We  see,  not  very  infrequently, 
in  tabes  certain  nervous  symptoms  in  the  internal  organs  which  are  in  part 
very  characteristic.  The  most  important  and  the  most  frequent  are  the  so- 
called  "  gastric  crises."  These  almost  always  come  on  suddenly  and  paroxys- 
mally,  and  consist  of  an  extremely  severe  cardialgic  pain,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  violent  vomiting.  The  vomitus  usually  consists  of  fluid  slimy  masses 
stained  with  bile,  and  usually,  though  by  no  means  invarial)ly,  contains  so 
much  hydrochloric  acid  that  we  can  call  it  an  actual  hypersecretion  {vide  Vol. 
I,  page  558).  The  vomitus  contains  blood  in  isolated  cases.  During  the  gas- 
tric crisis  patients  feel  very  wrctciied;  they  arc  restless  and  excited,  and  look 
pale  and  exhausted.  The  pulse  is  generally  accelerated,  and  occasionally  dis- 
tinctly irregular.  There  is  complete  anorexia  with  consequent  rapid  emaciation. 
In  one  case  of  unusually  severe  gastric  crises,  I  observed  albuminuria  during 
every  attack.  The  attacks  last  about  two  or  three  days,  but,  in  severe  cases, 
eight  to  ten  days  and  even  more.  In  many  patients  they  are  repeated  every 
few  months.  As  we  have  said,  the  gastric  crises  may  appear  very  early.  We 
ourselves  know  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  severe  gastric  crises,  a  serious 
gastric  affection,  or  cholelithiasis,  has  been  falsely  diagnosticated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease.  Attacks  of  nervous  diarrhea,  "  intestinal  crises,"  usu- 
ally, though  not  always,  associated  with  colicky  pain,  have  also  been  repeat- 
edly observed. 

We  term  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea  "  laryngeal  crises."  These  depend 
perhaps  upon  a  (reflex?)  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  may  attain  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree.  They  are  also  associated  with  a  severe  spasmodic  nervous  cough 
like  an  attack  of  whooping-cough.  These  laryngeal  crises  may  come  on  so 
suddenly  ("  ictus  laryngis  ")  that  the  patient  may  sink  to  the  floor  with  symp- 
toms of  the  most  extreme  suffocation.  Attacks  of  swallowing  spasm  have 
been  described  as  "  pharyngeal  crises."  We  may  also  designate  as  pharyngeal 
and  oesophageal  crises  particularly  severe  painful  sensations  which  radiate  from 
the  epigastrium  to  the  region  of  the  pharynx.  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  (posterior  crico-aryta?noids)  has  also  been  observed,  and  it  is  analo- 
gous to  the  other  tabetic  paralyses  (ocular  muscles,  etc.).  We  may  assume 
changes  in  the  vagus-accessory  nucleus,  or  in  the  vagus  or  recurrent  itself 
(Oppenheim),  as  the  anatomical  cause  of  all  these  symptoms. 

In  a  few  cases  "renal  crises"  ("crises  nrphntiqnes")  have  also  been  de- 
scribed. They  consist  of  severe  attacks  of  pain,  like  renal  colic.  French 
aiithors  also  describe  " urethral  crises "  and  "  crises  cJitoridiennes"  the 
paroxysmal  appearance  of  voluptuous  feelings  with  a  vaginal  secretion  in 
women,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  disease. 

We  may  mention,  finally,  that  we  sometimes  see  in  tabetic  patients  a  con- 
stant and  very  great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  100  to  120  a  minute.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  sometimes  l)e  purely  nervous  in  origin ;  but  it  is  generally  due 
to  coincident  organic  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus.  It  has  been 
noticed  for  a  long  time  how  frequently  the  symptoms  of  aortic  insufficiency, 
aortic  sclerosis,  or  aortic  aneurism,  are  found  associated  with  tabes.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  or  rudimentary  tabes, 
as  well  as  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  aorta,  has  become  more  exact,  the 
frequency  of  this  association  has  become  more  apparent.  In  some  cases 
the  symptoms  of  tabes  may  dominate  the  clinical  picture;  in  others,  those  of 
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the  cardiac  lesion,  and  only  an  accurate  physical  examination  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  the  other  symptom-complex.  An  explanation  for  this  remarkahle 
combination  of  two  so  apparently  dissimilar  diseases  can  be  found  only  in 
the  assumption  of  a  common  etiology — that  is,  in  a  preceding  syphilitic  infec- 
tion. Tabes  is  frequently  combined  with  syphilitic  aortic  sclerosis  and  its 
sequelae  (aortic  insufficiency,  aneurism).  Conversely,  as  we  have  proved  in 
cases  of  aortic  sclerosis,  aortic  aneurism,  and  aortic  insufficiency,  if  we  search, 
we  will  very  often  find  isolated  tabetic  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  pupillary 
reflex,  absence  of  Achilles  or  patellar  reflex,  lancinating  pains,  hypotonia  of 
the  muscles,  etc.  This  combination  is  therefore  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  tabes, 

8.  Trophic  Disturbances. — Although  trophic  disturbances  are  wholly 
absent  in  many  cases  of  tabes,  they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  so  fre- 
quently and  in  such  manifold  forms  as  actually  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
interesting,  although  least  understood,  symptoms  of  tabes.  We  must  first 
mention  that  the  general  nutrition  of  many  patients  with  tabes,  although  of 
course  not  of  all,  gradually  suffers  in  a  marked  fashion.  The  patients  grow 
thin  and  have  a  peculiar  suffering,  faded  look.  We  cannot  wholly  deny  a 
possible  connection  between  this  symptom  and  the  primary  disease.  The 
trophic  disturbances  in  the  different  tissues  are  still  more  striking.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  occasional  appearance  of  herpes  zoster.  In  some  cases 
a  marked  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  has 
been  seen,  and  also  a  falling  out  of  the 
hair,  nails,  and  teeth.  Peculiar  par^es- 
thesiaj  and  hypa?sthesia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  jaws  and  gums  often 
precede  the  loosening  and  falling  out  of 
the  teeth.  Sometimes  there  are  small 
hemorrhages,  apparently  spontaneous,  into 
the  skin  or  into  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  into  the  conjunctiva,  as 
we  have  seen  in  several  cases.  The  so- 
called  mal  perforant  du  pied  is  the  worst 
trophic  disturbance  of  the  skin;  this  is  a 
round,  deep  ulceration,  situated  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot  or  on  the  heel,  which  is 
very  difficult  and  slow  to  cure  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  treatment. 

The  most  interesting  trophic  disturb- 
ances in  tabes,  however,  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  bones  and  joints.  These 
are  the  tabetic  osteopathies  and  arthrop- 
athies, first  accurately  descril)ed  by 
Charcot  (Fig.  161).     In  the  bones  there 

sometimes  develops  a  peculiar  brittleness,  which  uuiy  lead  to  a  sudden 
fracture,  whicli  a]if)arently  occurs  quite  spontaneously  or  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, even  in  bed.  The  painlessness  of  these  fractures,  which  is  due  to  the 
tabetic  analgesia,  is  very  striking;  the  lioncs  get  out  of  place  without  the  pa- 
tient's noticing  it,  and  thus  the  fracture  often  heals  with  displacement  and 


Fig.  164. — Tabetic  arthropathy  of  the 
right  knee  and  left  anklo.  (Personal 
observation.) 
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an  unusual  callus  fonnalion.  The  tabetic  joint  ati'ections  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  knee  and  hip,  more  rarely  in  the  foot,  shoulder,  or  even  in 
one  thumb.  They  often  seem  to  ])ogin  very  acutely,  a  very  great  serous  effu- 
sion sometimes  taking  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Besides  this  effusion 
there  gradually  develop  the  manifold  processes  of  a  chronic  arthritis  defor- 
mans— on  the  one  hand,  atrophy  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones;  on  the 
other,  thickening  of  the  caj^sule,  the  formation  of  osteophytes,  etc.  In  con- 
nection Avith  the  arthropathy  there  is  often  permanent  dislocation  of  the  joint. 
Thus  we  often  see,  following  a  tabetic  affection  of  the  knee,  a  genu  recurvatum 

(Fig.  165).  Artliro])atliic  muscular 
atrophy  is  often  seen,  and  is  worthy 
of  note  (atrophy  of  the  quadriceps 
in  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  etc.). 
Tabetic  arthropathy  may  thus  final- 
ly lead  to  monstrous  changes  in  the 
joints  such  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
under  other  circumstances.  Corre- 
sponding changes  are  also  seen  in 
the  vertebral  column.  They  may 
give  rise  to  fracture  of  the  verte- 
bne,  spinal  curvature,  etc.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  "  pied 
tahftique"  (Charcot)  is  also  an  oste- 
opathic process;  this  consists  chiefly, 
of  a  considerable  thickening  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
with  a  marked  flattening  of  the  sole. 
We  are  not  yet  able  to  explain 
fully  the  occurrence  of  all  these 
changes.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  en- 
tirely the  assumption  of  trophic 
nervous  disturbances.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  degenerative  changes 
have  been  found  in  cases  of  tabetic 
osteopathy  and  arthropathy  in  the 
nerves  leading  to  the  bones  and 
joints;  but  it  is  also  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  tabetic  arthropathies  may  be 
of  syphilitic  origin.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  at  any  rate, 
that  conditions  may  exist  in  tabes 
which  must  have  a  very  unfavorable 
intluence  upon  any  existing  bone  or 
joint  affection.  The  most  important  of  these  is  analgesia.  That  is  the  reason 
why  patients,  in  spite  of  a  beginning  arthropathy,  do  not  spare  the  affected 
joint,  but  continue  to  irritate  it  still  more.  We  saw  a  patient,  for  example, 
where  an  affection  of  the  knee  joint  developed  in  a  comparatively  very  early 
stage  of  tabes,  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  diagnostic^ated  at  all.    As  the 


Fig.  165. — Genu  recurvatum  in  tabes  dorsalis 
(Personal  observation.) 
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patient  felt  no  pain  whatever  in  his  knee,  he  hunted  most  vjo^oronsly  through  a 
whole  autumn,  until  iinally  an  extremely  severe  swelling  of  the  knee  joint  and 
an  actual  subluxation  of  the  leg  ensued.  It  is  also  possible  that  pronounced 
ataxic  movements  may  frequently  aid  in  irritating  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  muscles  preserve  in  general  their  normal  state  of  nutrition,  except  as 
they  take  part  in  some  joint  affection  or  in  general  emaciation.  Charcot  de- 
scribed a  case  of  a  combination  of  tabes  with  genuine  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  in  which  the  autopsy  showed  a  degeneration  of  the  anterior  gray 
cornua  in  the  spinal  cord  besides  the  atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns.  The 
first  report  upon  a  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  develops 
quite  early  in  tabes,  is  due  to  the  same  observer.  These  and  similar  atrophies 
sometimes  seen  in  other  muscular  territories  are  due  to  degeneration  of  the 
corresponding  motor  nuclei  (hypoglossal  nucleus,  etc.)  ;  but  peripheral  neu- 
ritis may  also  lead  to  muscular  atrophy  in  tabes.  Joffroy  described  a  special 
form  of  tabetic  clubfoot  {"pied  lot  tabetique"),  which  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  atrophy  of  the  calf  muscles. 

»Some  observations  of  apparently  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  tendons 
(Achilles  tendon,  ligamentum  patellae)  show  that  peculiar  trophic  disturb- 
ances may  also  develop  in  them. 

9.  Cerebral  Symptoms. — Besides  the  frequent  important  disturbances  on 
the  part  of  certain  cerebral  nerves,  such  as  the  optic  and  oculomotor,  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  we  must  mention  here  the  relation  between  tabes 
and  progressive  general  paralysis  {q.  v.).  On  the  one  hand,  the  symptoms  of 
tabes  are  often  present  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis,  so  that  the  autopsy 
shows  a  typical  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  (Westphal) ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  also  happens  that  the  whole  process  begins  with  tabes,  which 
may  exist  alone  for  years  without  any  mental  symptoms,  and  then  only  at  the 
close  do  the  symptoms  of  ])aralytic  dementia  (mental  weakness,  disturbances  of 
speech,  ])aralytic  attacks,  delusions  of  grandeur,  etc.)  appear.  This  combina- 
tion of  the  two  diseases  is  nothing  strange,  since  general  paralysis  is  also  a 
metasyphilitic  nervous  disease,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  analo- 
gous to  tabes.  Paralytic  dementia  has  been  called,  not  without  reason,  "  tabes 
of  the  brain." 

The  complication  of  tabes  with,  hemiplegia  repeatedly  occurs.  The  latter 
depends  upon  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  an  embolic  or  thrombotic  softening, 
so  that  the  two  diseases  are  probably  connected  only  so  far  as  they  are  both 
perhaps  related  to  previous  syphilis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  two  such 
cases  we  saw  scarcely  any  contracture  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

10.  Changes  in  the  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid. — In  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
obtained  by  Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  we  have  an  index  of  the  condition  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  which  is  entirely  similar,  though  not  quite  as  re- 
liable as  that  furnished  by  tlie  ui'ine  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidney.  The 
most  constant  and  important  change  of  the  spinal  fluid  is  its  comparative 
richness  in  lymphocytes  (Widal,  Schonborn,  and  many  others),  which  can 
generally  be  demonstrated  directly  by  a  microscopical  examimition  of  the  sedi- 
ment after  it  has  been  collected  in  the  centrifugal  a])i)aratus.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  same  lymphocytosis  occurs  (though  not  in  so  nuirked  a  degree 
or  as  regularly)  in  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis.  In  the  healthy,  in  purely 
functional  neuroses  and  in  noninflammatory  diseases  of  the  cenfi-al  nervous 
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system  (for  cxani|)lc,  multiple  sclerosis),  an  increased  lymphocytosis  is  only 
exceptionally  found.  It  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance  that  the  lympho- 
cytosis of  the  spinal  fluid  is  rarely  ahsent  even  in  initial  and  rudimentary 
cases  of  tabes.  Xonne  and  Apelt  have  demonstrated  another  clieniical  change. 
If  we  mix  equal  parts  of  spinal  fluid  and  a  hot  saturated,  filtered,  and  then 
cooled  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  after  about  three  minutes  we  obtain 
in  most  cases  (according  to  Nonne  in  ninety-six  per  cent)  a  distinct  cloudiness 
due  to  a  precipitation  of  proteid  substances  (globulins?).  In  healthy  people 
and  in  functional  neuroses  the  reaction  is  absent;  in  other  nervous  diseases 
the  reaction  occurs  not  infrequently,  but  still  with  considerably  less  frequency 
than  in  tabes  and  paresis.^ 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Although  most  of  the  cliaracteristic  symptoms  of 
tabes  appear  in  almost  all  fully  developed  cases,  still,  the  order  and  the  in- 
tensity of  their  onset  vary  greatly.  We  have  stated  that  the  initial  period  is 
usually  cluiracterized — apart  from  the  symptoms  that  can  be  made  out  only 
objectively,  such  as  absence  of  the  ])atellar  reflex  and  reflex  immobility  of  the 
pupils — by  the  lancinating  pains;  that  these  may  differ  very  much  in  in- 
tensity, and  that  the  duration  of  this  first  stage  may  vary  between  a  few  months 
and  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  optic  atrophy,  the  ocular  paralyses,  gastric 
crises,  vesical  disturbances,  etc.,  were  mentioned  as  rarer  initial  symptoms. 
The  passage  from  the  first  stage  to  the  second — the  stage  of  ataxia — is  some- 
times very  gradual,  but  in  other  cases  very  rapid  and  sudden.  We  have  re- 
peatedly seen  such  transitions.  Frequently  they  come  on  clearly  after  some 
special  exciting  cause,  as  after  some  injury,  some  physical  overexertion,  some 
acute  disease,  etc.  If  the  previous  symptoms  were  slight,  the  patient  dates  his 
disease  from  this  point,  and  says  that  he  was  quite  suddenly  broken  down  by 
some  cause,  and  that  since  then  he  has  not  been  able  to  walk  at  all,  or  else 
only  with  difficulty.  Even  in  such  cases  there  is  often  slow  improvement  fol- 
lowing the  sudden  change  for  the  worse,  but  the  gain,  of  course,  is  not  per- 
manent. In  other  cases,  however,  the  ataxia  develops  only  very  slowly  and 
never  reaches  a  very  marked  degree.  Experience  teaches,  in  particular,  that 
tabid  patients  with  early  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  or  with  unusually  severe 
attacks  of  pain  are  often  without  more  than  a  trace  of  ataxia  for  a  very  long 
time — many  years  ! 

No  rules  of  general  value  can  be  given  as  to  the  further  advance  of  the 
disease — the  invasion  of  the  arms  by  the  ataxia,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  rarer 
symptoms,  such  as  the  joint  affections,  etc.  Almost  every  individual  case 
affords  its  idiosyncrasies,  since  one  group  of  symptoms  is  often  especially 
prominent,  while  another  is  entirely  absent  or  developed  only  to  a  slight  de- 
gree. On  the  whole,  however,  we  can  almost  always  make  out  a  gradual,  even 
if  a  very  slow,  advance  in  the  disease.  Xew  symptoms  appear,  the  old  ones 
increase,  the  general  condition  becomes  worse,  until  finally  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  comes  on. 

Recovery  from  tabes  in  the  sense  that  all  the  existing  symptoms  (immobile 
pupils,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  etc.)  wholly  disappear,  have  never  yet  been 
observed  with  certainty,  and  a  priori  such  a  thing  is  hardly  conceivable;  but 
it  is  not  so  very  rare  for  the  tabetic  process  to  be  arrested  for  at  least  a  year. 
We  have  become  acquainted  with  such  cases  only  since  we  have  been  able  to 
recognize  with  certainty  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease.     We  have  ourselves 
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known  for  many  years  a  number  of  mild  cases  of  tabes  in  whom  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detect  any  recognizable  progress  in  the  disease  and  who  regard 
themselves  as  almost  perfectly  well.  Tliey  go  to  their  business  and  have  little 
or  no  trouble  from  their  disease.  Eudimentary  eases  of  tal)es  also  occur,  in 
which  the  metasyphilitic  intoxication  produces  only  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
loss  of  tendon  reflexes,  etc.,  and  then  to  all  appearances  ceases  to  have  any 
further  action.  With  the  advance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  we  have  learned 
to  recognize  the  frequency  of  these  rudimentary  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  I 
have  previously  mentioned  how  frequently  other  metasyphilitic  diseases  (aor- 
tic sclerosis,  etc.)  can  be  shown  to  be  associated  with  isolated  symptoms  of 
tabes  (loss  of  the  pupil  reflex,  absence  of  tendon  reflexes,  lancinating  pains, 
etc.).  I  scarcely  believe  that  I  am  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  grand 
total  of  these  rudimentary  tabetics  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  fully 
developed  cases  with  severe  tabetic  symptoms.  Of  course  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  an  ultimate  change  for  the  worse  even  in  such  cases. 

In  more  advanced  tabes,  treatment  may  at  most  cavise  some  improvement, 
delay  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  alleviate  certain  symptoms ;  many  patients, 
especially  under  favorable  external  conditions,  may  even  in  this  stage  lead  a 
tolerable  existence  for  years,  but  any  marked  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tions can  no  longer  be  expected ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  an  unmis- 
takable gradual  increase  in  the  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  scarcely  any  other  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  whose 
diagnosis  can  in  most  cases  be  made  with  so  great  certainty  and  such  com- 
parative ease.  Since  tabes  is  a  combined  systemic  disease,  it  affords  a  definite 
combination  of  symptoms  such  as  can  occur  under  no  other  conditions.  The 
diagnosis,  therefore,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  made  from  any  one  single  symp- 
tom, but  only  from  the  combination  of  all  and  from  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  initial  or  rudimentary  tabes  is  especially  important.  In 
every  case  of  obstinate  "  rheumatic "  pains,  or  similar  pains  in  the  lower 
extremities,  we  should  think  of  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  examine  the  ten- 
don reflexes  and  the  pupils.  The  combination  of  characteristic  pains,  ab- 
sence of  the  patellar  reflex  on  the  two  sides,  or  absence  of  the  Achilles  reflex, 
and  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils,  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  almost  ab- 
solutely certain,  as  was  said  above;  two  of  these  symptoms,  especially  if  the 
reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils  be  one,  make  it  at  least  very  probable.  Ocular 
paralyses,  temporary  ptosis,  or  temporary  diplopia,  may  be  very  important 
for  the  diagnosis.  We  should  also  remember  that  the  disease  may  begin  with 
optic  atrophy,  and  that  early  gastric  crises  may  simulate  a  gastric  affection, 
early  disturbance  in  micturition  a  vesical  trouble,  or  swelling  of  the  joints 
a  joint  disease,  until  careful  examination  of  tbe  other  sym])toins  explains  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease.  The  essential  point  is  to  think  at  once  in  every 
such  case  of  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  look  for  the  distinctive  objective 
symptoms.  Among  the  latter  we  would  call  especial  attention  here,  besides 
the  symptoms  generally  recognized  (absence  of  tendon  reflexes,  immobile 
pupils,  slight  vesical  weakness),  to  the  limited  girdle-like  distnrb.ance  of  sen- 
sation (eitlier  hyiwstbesia  or  hypera>sthesia  to  cold)  on  the  trunk,  since  in 
doubtful  cases  this  is  often  of  decided  significance  in  diagnosis.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  changes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occur  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  tabes,  and  are  generally  found  to  be  marked  even  in  the  nidi- 
jnentarv  stages. 

In  the  fully  dewloped  ataxic  stage  of  tabes  the  diagnosis  is  almost  al- 
ways easy,  and  it  often  can  be  made  at  the  first  glance.  The  history,  the 
characteristic  ataxic  gait,  the  swaying  with  the  e3'es  shut,  the  absence  of  the 
reflexes,  etc.,  exclude  every  doubt.  The  diagnosis  may  be  more  difficult  if  we 
happen  to  see  the  patient  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  stage,  when  actual 
paralysis  has  set  in,  when  a  complicating  hemiplegia  has  arisen,  etc.  In 
such  cases  we  must  lay  stress  on  the  development  of  the  disease  and  find  out 
what  characteristic  tabetic  symptoms — pupillary  symptoms,  absence  of  patel- 
lar reflex,  vestiges  of  ataxia,  or  pains — can  now  be  discovered.  With  proper 
attention  and  knowledge  of  the  case  the  diagnosis  can  even  then  almost  al- 
ways be  made  correctly. 

Vertebral  affections  are  to  be  mentioned  first  of  the  diseases  which  may 
be  confused  with  tabes.  These  also  cause,  under  some  circumstances,  lancinat- 
ing pains  and  an  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex,  as  a  result  of  compression  of 
the  spinal  roots;  but  in  these  cases  the  later  course  of  the  disease  is  entirely 
different,  apart  from  the  changes  in  the  vertebral  column  and  the  absence 
of  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  tabes,  especially  the  immobile  pupils. 
The  same  holds  true  of  certain  deep-seated  tumors  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spinal  cord.  We  have  already  said  that  in  rare  cases  multiple  sclerosis 
(q.  V.)  may  offer  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  tabes.  In  these  cases  the  chief 
stress  in  regard  to  diagnosis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  condition  of  the  tendon  re- 
flexes, the  abdominal  reflexes,  the  pupils,  the  disturbances  of  sensation,  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  and  the  bladder.  It  is  of  greater  practical  importance  that 
certain  toxic  nervous  diseases  may  have  a  great  similarity  to  tabes.  Chronic 
alcoholic  neuritis  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  this  connection — the  so-called 
pseudo-tabes  of  alcoholic  subjects.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  reflex  immo- 
bility of  the  pupils  and  the  disturbances  of  the  bladder  are  usually  absent, 
while  atrophic  paralysis  may  develop  at  the  same  time,  which  hardly  ever 
happens  in  tabes.  The  etiological  factors  (alcoholism)  are  also,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  we  have  twice  seen 
a  group  of  nervous  symptoms  in  men  who  have  worked  many  years  in  to- 
bacco factories  which  resembled  tabes  in  so  many  points  that  we  might  term 
it  "  nicotin  tabes."  Since,  however,  similar  cases  have  not  been  subsequently 
observed  by  us  or  by  others,  we  do  not  wish  to  attach  much  importance  to 
these  observations.  In  adults  postdiphtheritic  ataxia  may  be  mistaken  for 
tabes.  In  such  cases  a  consideration  of  the  aetiology,  and  especially  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  and  of  the  vesical  disturbances,  will  usually  make  the 
correct  diagnosis  easy.  "Diabetic  tabes"  (page  105)  can  scarcely,  with 
proper  attention,  be  mistaken  for  true  tabes.  The  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tabes  and  Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia  will  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Finally,  the  question  may  be  occasionally  raised  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  incipient  abes  or  a  purely  functional  disturbance  (neurasthenic  pains, 
etc.).  In  these  cases  a  cytological  or  chemical  examination  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal flidd  (vide  supra)  may  sometimes  be  of  decisive  value. 

Treatment.- — The  first  question  which  is  usually  raised  at  present  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  tabes  is  respecting  the  efficacy  of  a  specific  anti- 
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sj^hilitic  treatment.  In  our  opinion,  the  ability  to  answer  this  question 
correctly  depends  not  merely  on  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  connection  between 
tabes  and  syphilis,  but  also  on  forming  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
this  connection.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that  in  tabes  there  is  not  even 
a  remote  question  of  such  efficacy  of  mercury  oi-  iodid  as  we  sec  almost  as  a 
rule  in  true  tertiary,  gummatous  syphilitic  diseases.  We  very  often  see  in 
tabes  no  benefit  at  all  from  an  inunction  cure  or  from  tbe  internal  use  of 
iodid  of  potassium,  and  in  some  cases  the  condition  seems  even  to  grow 
worse  under  such  treatment.  Such  observations  were  for  a  long  time  cited 
as  the  chief  evidence  against  the  connection  l)etween  the  two  diseases.  If, 
however,  we  adopt  the  jjosition  whi(di  we  have  advanced  that  tabes  is  a  post- 
syphilitic degenerative  nervous  disease,  just  as  ataxia  may  sometimes  be  a 
postdiphtheritic  disease,  we  can  easily  understand  the  inefficiency  of  a  specific 
remedy,  which  acts  only  on  syphilitic  new  formation  of  tissue.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  not  wholly  exclude  antisyphilitic  methods  of  treatment  from  the 
therapy  of  tabes;  for,  in  the  first  ])lace,  it  is  always  possible  (and  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  confirmed  by  many  trials)  th.at  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunc- 
tion, iodid  of  potassium)  may  influence  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  patient 
the  conditions  which  cause  tal)es  to  advance.  It  has,  furthermore,  ])een  fully 
attested  by  repeated  observations  that,  besides  the  tabetic  changes  in  the 
cord,  there  may  also  be  at  the  same  time  actual  syphilitic  gummatous 
processes,  which  of  course  may  contribute  their  part  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  That  these  morbid  processes  require  thorough  specific  treatment  is 
certain,  and  therefore  we  regard  it  as  justifiable  and  even  desirable  to  make 
a  trial  of  inunction  in  beginning  tabes,  and  under  some  circumstances  even  in 
advanced  tabes,  especially  if  any  anomalies  in  the  type  of  the  disease  suggest 
the  possibility  of  coexisting  gummatous  changes.  Very  experienced  observers, 
especially  Erb,  have  gained  the  impression  that  a  careful  inunction  treat- 
ment sometimes  visibly  benefits  the  patient.  AVe  cannot,  of  course,  report 
nuich  that  is  favorable  from  our  own  experience,  but  we  occasionally  employ 
specific  treatment,  especially  a  course  of  inunctions  with  mercurial  ointment, 
or  prescribe  iodin  preparations  in  cases  that  seem  suitable.  Every  inunction 
treatment  prescribed  in  tabes  must  be  carefully  watched,  that  no  injury  be 
done  to  the  patient  by  this  vigorous  treatment.  The  observation  of  many 
experienced  oculists  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  with  a  begin- 
ning optic  atrophy,  mercurial  treatment  is  often  decidedly  harmful.  In 
most  advanced  cases  of  tabes,  especially  where  the  patient's  general  condition 
is  feeble,  we  must  abstain  wholly  from   mercurial    ti'eatnient. 

If  the  antisyphilitic  treatment  be  not  indicated,  or  if  it  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, electricity  and  balneotherapeutics  or  hydr()tliera])eutics  deserve  rela- 
tively the  most  confidence,  although,  of  course,  we  must  beware  of  exciting  too 
sanguine  hopes. 

The  electrical  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  the  passage  of  the  ascending 
constant  curi'ent  through  the  s|>in;il  cord.  The  current  uuist  not  be  too 
strong,  and  the  sittings  should  take  place  daily  or  every  other  day.  Erb 
recommends  placing  the  medium-sized  cathode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  large  anode  close  to  the  spinous  processes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  vertebral  coliinm,  nio\iug  it  at  intervals  from  above  downwanl.  This 
procedure  lasts  about  four  or  live  nunutes  for  each  side.     We  also  obtain  good 
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results  symptoinatiially  when  llicro  are  severe  pains,  vesical  weakness,  etc., 
by  peripheral  galvanization.  Il  we  iind  painful  points  on  the  vertebral 
column,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  they  should  be  especially  treated  with  the  stal)ile 
anode.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Kunipl"  with  the  faradic  brush  has 
also  been  used  at  times  with  good  results.  This  consists  in  brushing  the 
skin  of  the  l)ack  and  tlie  extremities  with  a  strong  current  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Every  form  of  electrical  treatment,  in  order  to  obtain  results,  must 
be  kept  up  for  montiis. 

Hydrotiierapeutics,  used  rationally,  have  often  resulted  in  considerable 
improvement  in  tabes,  although  they  may  cause  much  mischief.  Hot  baths, 
especially  vapor  bat  lis,  are  often  followed  by  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse — 
a  fact  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  often  observe  where  vapor  baths  have 
been  prescril)ed  for  patients  at  the  beginning  of  their  disease  "  for  rheuma- 
tism." Continuous  wet  packs  and  vigorous  rubbings  are  also  often  accom- 
panied by  unfavorable  results.  Tepid  half  or  full  baths,  however,  of  about 
five  or  ten  minutes'  duration,  and  from  75°  to  86°  F.  at  most  (20°  to  24°  R.), 
associated  with  gentle  rubbing  of  the  skin,  or  brief  cold  sponging,  etc.,  often 
do  good  service.  Wet  compresses,  applied  around  the  abdomen  or  the  legs 
at  night,  often  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  pains.  In  general,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  send  well-to-do  patients  in  summer  to  a  sanitarium  which  is 
conducted  by  an  experienced  director  and  well  equipped,  but  the  necessary 
procedures  may  also  be  undertaken  at  home. 

Of  the  baths  whose  use  is  recommended  in  tabes,  Oeynhausen  has  the 
greatest  reputation.  The  baths  in  Nauheim  have  a  composition  and  action 
very  similar  to  those  at  Oeynhausen.  We  have  also  seen  very  good  results 
from  the  baths  at  Kissingen.  Many  physicians  praise  mud  baths  and  iron 
baths  (Pyrmont,  Driburg,  Cudowa,  Elster,  Franzensbad,  etc.),  while  the 
indifferent  thermal  baths  (Teplitz,  Wildbad,  Ragatz,  etc.,),  formerly  much  in 
favor,  are  at  present  rarely  used  in  tabes.  Concerning  the  artificial  carbonic- 
dioxid  brine  baths,  wiiicli  are  to  be  highly  recommended  in  tabes,  compare 
what  has  been  said  under  the  treatment  of  myelitis. 

Besides  the  methods  of  treatment  thus  far  mentioned,  there  are  still  a 
mimber  of  internal  remedies,  the  use  of  which  seems  sometimes  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage. The  chief  ones  to  be  mentioned  are  nitrate  of  silver,  first  recom- 
mended by  Wunderlich,  ^-gr.  pills  (gm.  0.01),  at  first  three,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  six  a  da}^  before  meals;  and  ergotin,^  1-gr.  pills  (gm.  0.05),  three 
to  six  a  day;  we  may  also  try  iodid  of  potassium,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  etc. 
All  these  remedies,  especially  the  two  first  named,  may  be  used  for  a  long 
time,  and,  with  interruptions,  even  for  years. 

In  consequence  of  a  much  too  sanguine  indorsement  by  Langenbuch,  nerve 
stretching  (usually  the  operative  stretching  of  both  sciatics)  was  for  some 
time  practiced  on  many  tabid  patients,  but  since  experience  has  taught  us 
that  nerve  stretching,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  successes,  scarcely  ever  exerts 
a  permanent  favorable  action,  and  is  also  not  wholly  without  danger,  the 

^  There  is  only  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
"ergotin  tabes  "  (vide  supra),  ergotin  is  also  used  as  a  remedy  against  tabes.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  same  remedy,  which  in  large  doses  causes  certain  systems  of  fibers  to  atrophy,  may  in 
smaller  doses  have  some  favorable  (stimulating)  action  on  the  same  system  of  fibers;  but  we  must 
always  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  ergotin. 
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operation  has  been  almost  entirely  given  up  in  tabes.  It  may  still  be  tried  in 
those  cases  where  we  have  unusually  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
definite  nerves.  In  such  cases  we  should  first  try  bloodless  stretcliing  (page 
188).  The  "suspension  treatment"  of  tabes  has  also  had  only  a  brief  vogue. 
This  consisted  in  hanging  up  the  patient  for  a  sliort  time  by  an  apparatus 
fastened  under  the  chin  [and  arms],  thus  stretching  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
nerve  roots  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  successes  at  first  reported  are 
of  very  doubtful  significance,  while  there  were  certainly  some  very  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  We  ourselves  cannot  advise  the  use  of  this  method. 
The  treatment  of  tabes  by  firmly  fitting  corsets  is  also  much  praised  and 
recommended.  If  we  listen  to  the  patients  who  have  just  left  the  sanitarium 
of  some  eminent  orthopedic  surgeon,  they  know  no  end  to  their  praise.  If 
we  see  them  again  in  a  year  and  a  day,  we  find  them  ataxic  as  before,  and  the 
corsets — in  some  corner !  Temporary  symptomatic  benefit  should  not  be 
denied,  but  of  course  the  corset  treatment  cannot  aifect  the  tabetic  process 
itself. 

Symptomatically,  the  same  remedies  are  to  be  considered  as  were  men- 
tioned in  the  treatment  of  chronic  myelitis.  We  try  to  alleviate  the  pains 
by  narcotic  embrocations  and  bandaging  the  legs.  Of  internal  remedies, 
aspirin  and  antipyrin,  and  also  antifebrin,  phenacetin^  pyramidon,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  these  remedies,  sometimes  undoubtedly  alleviate  and  shorten  the 
pains.  [Chlorid  of  aluminium,  in  doses  of  5  to  10  gr.  (gm.  0.1  to  0.25) 
three  times  a  day,  occasionally  relieves  the  pain. — K.] 

Narcotic  embrocations,  a  Priessnitz  poultice,  or  a  hot  pack  also  occasion- 
ally afford  relief  to  the  painful  limbs.  We  have  several  times  used  Bier's 
hypergemic  treatment  for  severe  pains,  apparently  with  good  results.  Some 
observers  praise  the  action  of  the  so-called  points  tie  feii  (circumscribed  burn- 
ing of  the  skin  with  the  thermocautery)  along  the  spine  at  the  points  of  exit 
of  the  affected  nerve  roots.  In  bad  cases  morphin  is  indispensable,  but,  con- 
sidering the  long  duration  of  this  disease,  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
prescribing  its  use.  We  try  to  remove  the  constipation  by  prescriptions 
as  to  diet,  or  by  mild  cathartics,  such  as  the  bitter  waters,  tamarinds,  and 
rhubarb,  by  enemata,  or  by  electrical  treatment  and  massage  of  the  abdo- 
men. Galvanic  treatment  often  acts  very  favorably  on  the  bladder  symptoms. 
For  these  symptoms  Charcot  praises  the  action  of  ergot,  and  other  pbysicians 
recommend  strychnin.  Morphin  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  gastric  crises. 
We  may  also  try  warm  poultices,  washing  out  the  stomacli,  belladonna,  chloral, 
lupulin,  etc.  The  recent  attempt  to  ameliorate  severe  gastric  crises  by  section 
of  the  posterior  dorsal  roots  is  very  interesting.  Severe  laryngeal  crises  also 
require  morphin  injections  as  a  rule.  Optic  atrophy  unfortunately  delies  any 
treatment.  We  usually  try  strychnin  injections,  or  treatment  with  mild  gal- 
vanic currents,  to  encourage  tlie  patient. 

One  method  for  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  tabes  deserves  special  men- 
tion, and  that  is  the  treatment  of  ataxia  by  methodical  exercises  (H.  G. 
Frenkel).  If  ataxic  patients  are  systematically  admonished  to  execute  all 
the  movements  of  the  several  joints  slowly  and  as  regularly  as  possible  sev- 
eral times  each  day  for  a  definite  time,  and  also  to  perform  certain  other 
movements  (touching  a  definite  point  with  the  fingers  or  toes,  walking  a 
chalk  mark,  walking  between  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  seizing  swinging  lialls. 
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putting  stoppers  into  definite  holes,  etc.),  we  may  often  recognize  tliat  tlie 
practice  actually  has  an  influence  upon  the  certainty  of  the  movements  and 
leads  to  an  improvement  in  the  ataxia.  Certain  sanitaria  carry  out  this 
method  of  treatment  witii  especial  reference  to  the  ataxic  dislurhances  of 
each  individual  case  and  by  the  use  of  complicated  apparatus.  Occasionally 
the  results  of  sucli  a  well-directed  treatment  are  undoubtedly  very  good,  but 
should  not  be  overestimated. 

it  is  also  of  the  greatest  im])ortance  that  the  physician  should  regulate  and 
supervise  the  patient's  mode  of  life  in  its  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  as- 
l)ect.  We  naist  warn  him  especially  against  any  physical  or  mental  overex- 
ertion, prescribe  a  prudent  but  strengthening  diet,  withdrawing  all  large 
amounts  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  enjoin  good  air,  a  country  residence  in  sum- 
mer, or  a  medium  mountain  climate,  and  in  winter  at  times  southern  health 
resorts.  How  effective  this  general  dietetic  treatment  of  tabes  is  may  be  seen 
in  hospitals,  where  tabetic  patients  of  the  lower  classes  are  sometimes  much 
benefited  by  simple  rest  and  good  care.  The  earlier  we  get  the  patient  under 
treatment,  the  more  persevering  and  careful  should  we  be  in  our  treatment, 
because  then  we  can  still  hope  for  a  certain  success.  In  old  and  far-advanced 
eases  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  purely  symptomatic  treatment. 


CHAPTER    yill 

HEREDITARY    (jm^ENILE)     ATAXIA    (FRIEDREICH'S    DISEASE) 

etiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — In  1861  Friedreich  first  descril)ed 
a  peculiar  disease  observed  by  him  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
He  at  first  regarded  the  disease  as  a  special  form  of  tabes  on  account  of  the 
marked  ataxia  attending  it,  but  later  investigations  have  shown  that  this 
"  Friedreich's  disease  "  has  nothing  in  common  with  true  tabes  except  a  cer- 
tain similarity  of  symptoms  (especially  ataxia),  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  anatomical  changes  in  the  cord  agree  in  part  in  the  two  affections.  While 
tabes  represents  an  acquired  degeneration  of  different  neuron  systems,  Fried- 
reich's disease  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  congenital  morbid  predisposition  of 
certain  neuron  systems,  as  a  consequence  of  which  these  neuron  systems  have 
not  developed  their  full  and  permanent  functions  and  therefore  atrophy  slowly 
and  prematurely.  This  congenital  origin  of  the  disease  is  most  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  several  (two  to  five) 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  some  cases  in  members  of  two  oi-  more  generations 
of  the  same  family.  Of  course  sporadic  cases  of  Friedreich's  disease  are  seen 
with  comparative  frequency,  but  in  such  cases  the  youthful  age  at  which  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  noticed  indicates  the  congenital  abnormal 
tendency.  The  first  symptoms  sometimes  appear  at  the  age  of  seven  to  ten 
years,  but  frecpiently  not  until  puberty,  and  in  some  cases  even  somewhat 
later  (eighteen  to  twenty  years).  It  is  usually  hard  to  determine  accurately 
the  period  of  onset,  because  the  disease  begins  very  gradually,  and  therefore  its 
onset  may  certainly  remain  unnoticed  for  a  long  time.  The  disease  is  about 
equally  common  in  the  two  sexes,  perhaps  a  little  commoner  in  the  male. 
The  first  symptoms  sometimes  seem  to  follow  some  acute  disease    (scarlet 
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fever,  measles,  influenza),  injury,  etc.,  but  these  are  exciting  causes  wliich 
make  the  existing  morbid  tendency  manifest. 

Clinical  History. — The  first  symptom  invariably  to  be  noticed,  wliich  is 
by  far  the  most  important  later,  is  ataxia.  It  shows  itself  at  first  as  a  slowly 
increasing  uncertainty  of  gait;  ahnost  at  the  same  time  or  only  a  little  later 
the  ataxia  is  noticed  in  tlie  upper  extremities.  When  the  disease  is  fully 
developed  the  gait  is  unusually  cliaraeteristie.  In  regard  to  the  ataxic  move- 
ments of  the  legs  the  gait  resembles  that  of  tabes,  but  it  usually  diffei's  from  it 
in  the  much  greater  swaying  of  the  trunk.  In  this  respect  the  gait  is  more 
like  that  of  the  so-called  cere- 
bellar ataxia.  The  fact  that  in 
Friedreich's  disease  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  pelvis  are  also 
affected,  and  even  to  a  greater 
degree,  by  the  ataxic  disturbance, 
is  the  reason  why  the  patient 
usually  manifests  more  of  the 
so-called  static  ataxia  than  is  the 
case  in  tabes — that  is,  that  he 
continually  sways  very  much 
when  standing  quietly  (vide  Fig. 
166).  The  patient  therefore  al- 
ways stands  and  walks  with  the 
legs  wide  apart  to  give  the  body 
a  better  support.  If  we  make 
him  stand  still  with  the  legs  as 
close  together  as  possible,  we  no- 
tice the  constant  muscular  con- 
tractions necessary  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  visual  control  by  clos- 
ing the  eyes,  the  uncertainty  and 
swaying  of  the  body  increases. 
The  ataxia  is  also  very  well 
marked  in  the  legs,  as  is  most 
readily  shown  by  the  well-known 
"  knee-heel  test,"  and  also  in  the 
arms,  as  tested  by  bringing  the 
finger  tips  together,  by  reaching 
for  an  object  held  before  one, 
writing,  etc.  The  disturbance  of 
speech,  which  is  often  noticed  in 
the  later  stages,  is  due  to  an  ataxia 
of  the  muscles  requisite  for  speech, 
and  consists  of  an  indistinct  ar- 
ticulation and  a  slow,  scanning,  badly  modulated  manner  of  speaking.  Nystag- 
mus of  the  eyes,  especially  on  looking  far  to  one  side,  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
further  ataxic  symptom,  just  as  in  multiple  sclerosis,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
invariable,  or  at  least  it  may  not  appear  unlil  late  in  the  disease. 
76 


Fig 


—  Attitude   of  a  patient   witli  hereditary 
ataxia.     (Personal  observation.) 
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Besides  tlie  ataxia,  wliicli  finally  becomes  very  pronounced,  for  a  long  period 
we  can  usually  dotect  only  one  other  important  symj)tom,  probably  always  of 
very  early  occurrence — complete  absence  of  tendon  reflexes  (patellar  and 
Achilles).  All  other  nervous  functions  may  remain  wholly  unalt'ected  for  a 
long  time.  The  motor  strength  of  the  muscles  is  very  well  retained.  We  know 
a  patient  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  ataxia,  has  traveled  several  miles  a 
day  by  the  aid  of  a  cane.  The  muscles  are  usually  not  remarkably  well  devel- 
oped, but  they  show  no  striking  atrophy,  apart  from  rare  complications. 
Many  patients  show  a  peculiar  choreic  muscular  unrest.  Athetoid  movements 
of  the  fingers  and  peculiar  shaking  movements  of  the  trunk  liave  occasionally 
been  observed.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts  (joints,  muscular 
sense)  may  for  a  long  time  remain  perfectly  normal,  a  condition  which  has 
been  brought  forward,  especially  by  Friedreich,  as  an  argument  against  the 
dependence  of  ataxia  upon  sensory  disturlmnees.  Of  course  this  preservation 
of  sensibility  must  not  be  too  much  emphasized,  since  many  other  observers 
and  we  ourselves  have  repeatedly  found  slight  disturbances  of  sensibility 
(especially  on  the  feet,  toes,  and  lower  legs)  on  careful  testing:  for  example, 
a  diminution  of  the  tactile  sense,  the  pressure  sense,  particularly  the  muscular 
sense,  etc.  The  sensibility  to  pain  seems  almost  always  to  remain  unaffected. 
Paraesthesiae  and  spontaneous  pains,  as  well  as  the  other  varieties  of  tabetic 
crises,  are  also  entirely  absent.  The  cutaneous  reflexes,  aside  from  the  Ba- 
binski  [and  Oppenheim]  toe  reflexes,  which  are  occasionally  present,  show 
no  material  disturbance  and  the  pupil  reflexes  are  always  preserved.  The 
muscular  tonus  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  markedly  diminished  as  in  true  tabes. 
This  absence  of  hypotonia  and  the  presence  of  the  Babinski  [and  Oppen- 
heim] reflexes  are  often  the  only  clinical  signs  which  point  to  an  involve- 
ment of  the  lateral  tracts  (vide  infra).  True  spastic  symptoms  can  never 
develop,  since  in  all  probability  the  involvement  of  the  posterior  tracts  pre- 
cedes the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  marked 
vesical  disturbances.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves,  just  as  in  tabes.  We  may  also  note  that  the  toes,  especially  the 
great  toes,  have  a  very  striking  tendency  to  assume  a  position  of  extreme  dor- 
sal extension,  and  we  sometimes  see  a  tendency  for  the  foot  to  assume  the 
equinus  position.     The  vertebral  column  often  shows  an  evident  scoliosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  chronic"  and  it  may  last  for  years  and 
years.  The  ataxia  finally  becomes  so  great  that  the  patient  is  bedridden.  In 
such  cases  there  is  finally  actual  paralysis,  greater  disturbance  of  sensation, 
not  infrequeully  uuirked  disturbances  of  intelligence,  etc.  Death  often  ensues 
from  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Hereditary  ataxia  was  the  first  form  of  disease 
in  wliieh  a  eoml)ined  systemic  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  discovered  by 
careful  anatomical  investigation  by  Kahler  and  Pick.  Later  observers  (F. 
Schultze,  Rlitimeyer,  and  others)  have  confirmed  these  discoveries.  We  find 
the  posterior  roots  and  the  posterior  columns  most  diseased,  and  chiefly  the 
zone  of  the  entering  root  fibers.  Lissauer's  areas  are  usually  exempt,  in  con- 
trast to  the  degeneration  of  tabes.  The  cerebellar  lateral  tract  (including  prob- 
abl}^  the  cells  of  Clarke's  columns)  is  also  regularly  affected,  and  also  Gowers' 
tract  (see  the  chapter  on  Secondary  Degenerations  in  the  Cord)  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pyramidal  lateral  tract,  although  in  lesser  degree  {vide  Figs. 
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107  a,  1),  and  r) 
histologica 
as  in  all  systemic 
diseases,  consists  of 
an  atrophy  of  tlic 
nervous  elements  anil 
a  considerable  sec- 
ondary increase  of 
the  neuroglia. 

It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  make 
a  careful  compari- 
son between  the  ana- 
tomical   lesions    and 


Fig.  167  a. —  (Cervical  cord.) 


Fig.  107  6.— (Dorsal  cord.) 


the  symptoms  in  Fried- 
reich's disease,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  tabes 
on  the  other;  Init  we 
are  still  greatly  in  want 
of  a  sufficient  number 
of  careful  observations. 
The  ataxia  of  the  ex- 
tremities evidently  de- 
pends on  a  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  columns, 
and  that  of  the  trunk 
probably  on  a  degener- 
ation of  the  lateral  cere- 


bellar tracts.  The 
lack  of  prominence 
of  other  lateral  tract 
symptoms  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Ba- 
binski  [and  Oppen- 
heim]  reflexes)  has 
been  already  om])lia- 
sized.  The  absenc(! 
of  lancinating  pains 
in  hereditary  ataxia 
is  striking.  This  is 
explained  perhaps  l)y 
the  integrity  of  the 
peripheral  nerves, 
bul,  principally  also 
by  the  difl'oi-cnt  na- 
ture of  the  disease: 


Fi(!.    167  c. — (Lumbar  corti.) 

Auatomical  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  in  hereditary  ataxia  (Fried- 
reich's disease).     (Personal  observation.) 
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in  tabes  the  exogenous  degeneration  of  nerve  fibers  due  to  the  action  of 
irritalinii-  toxins,  in  hereditary  ataxia  simple  endogenous  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Friedreieirs  disease  is  easy,  if  we  are  ac- 
(|iiaiiiti'd  with  tlie  disease,  and  it  is  usually  perfectly  definite.  The  marked 
ataxia,  especially  the  tottering,  uncertain  gajt,  besides  the  youlli  of  the  patient, 
and  at  times  the  hereditary  conditions,  as  a  rule,  soon  render  a  correct  decision 
possilile.  The  absence  of  immobility  of  the  pupils,  of  marked  sensory  dis- 
turbances, of  symptoms  of  sensoiT  irritation,  of  vesical  disturbances,  etc., 
distinguish  the  disease  from  ordinary  tabes.  It  is  easier  to  mistake  it  for 
multiple  sclerosis,  since  this  also  comes  on  in  youth,  but  Friedreich's  disease 
generally  begins  much  earlier  than  multiple  sclerosis.  The  examination  of  the 
tendon  reflexes  is  most  distinctive;  they  are  entirely  absent  in  hereditary  ataxia 
and  increased  in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  condition  of  the  patellar  reflex  also 
distinguishes  Friedreich's  disease  from  hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia,  soon  to 
be  described  (vide  infra).  The  distinction  from  post-diphtheritic  and  similar 
forms  of  ataxia  should  also  give  rise  to  no  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Although  there  are  some  variations  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  seems  in  general  always  to  advance  and  to  be  incurable.  Vie  can  there- 
fore merely  try  to  obtain  temporary  improvement  and  an  arrest  of  the  disease 
by  intelligent  care  of  the  patient  and  by  all  the  methods  employed  in  chronic 
nervous  diseases  (see  the  previous  chapter). 

APPENDIX 
HEREDITARY    CEREBELLAR   ATAXIA 

{Heredo-ataxie  Cerebelleuse) 

As  an  appendix  to  Friedreich's  ataxia  we  must  here  mention  still  another 
remarkable  hereditary  and  family  disease,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  also 
ataxia,  while  the  most  essential  anatomical  change  consists  of  an  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum  (Nonne,  P.  Marie,  Londe,  and  others). 

The  disease  occurs  in  brothers  and  sisters  and  members  of  different  genera- 
tions of  the  same  family,  but  there  are  probably  sporadic  cases  besides.  The 
two  sexes  are  about  equally  affected;  the  male  sex  seems  to  predominate  some- 
what. The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  appear  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  thirtieth  year,  sometimes  earlier,  rarely  later.  They  consist  of  the 
slow  onset  of  ataxia  of  the  extremities  and  particularly  of  a  staggering,  reeling 
gait.  Standing  is  also  insecure,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  only  slightly  altered 
by  closing  the  eyes.  In  the  arms  the  ataxia  may  become  so  great  as  to  render 
all  the  finer  occupations  (writing,  etc.)  almost  impossible.  The  ataxia  of 
the  facial  muscles  causes  mimetic  movements  of  expression  which  are  often 
extremely  peculiar  and  bizarre;  the  speech  is  usually  considerably  disturbed. 
The  muscular  strength  is  not  diminished,  although  the  patient  often  complains 
of  feeling  fatigued.  The  sensibility  is  perfectly  retained  and,  in  particular, 
we  find  the  muscular  sense  wholly  unaffected.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
normal  or  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  tendon  reflexes  are  almost  invariably 
increased,  although  marked  spastic  symptoms  are  absent.  The  innervation 
of  the  bladder  undergoes  no  change.  The  pupils  usually  retain  their  normal 
reaction,  but  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  the  corresponding  disturbance 
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of  vision  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Pronounced  mental  disturbances,  such 
as  weakness  of  memory,  abnormal  irrita])ility,  etc.,  may  also  develop. 

The  disease  has  a  very  tedious  course  and  usually  lasts  many  years.  The 
prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  Death  ensues  from  some  intercurrent 
disease  or  as  a  result  of  the  ultimate  general  weakness.  Anatomical  examina- 
tion, as  has  been  said,  shows  as  the  most  striking  change  an  atrophy  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  is  diminished  about  one  half  in  size.  The  spinal  cord  is 
sometimes  poorly  developed  on  the  whole,  but  it  shows  no  columnar  degen- 
eration. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  very  essentially  from  Friedreich's  hereditary 
ataxia,  which  otherwise  is  very  similar  to  it,  by  this  anatomical  condition, 
which  is,  hpwever,  still  in  urgent  need  of  thorough  study.  Clinically  the  two 
diseases  are  to  be  distinguished  particularly  by  the  condition  of  the  tendon 
reflexes  and  the  fact  that  cerebellar  ataxia  usually  comes  on  somewhat  later 
in  life.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  cerebellar  ataxia  and  multiple 
sclerosis  is  often  very  difficult.  The  generic  (family)  occurrence  is  the  chief 
distinction. 

The  treatment  can  be  merely  symptomatic,  and  it  has  little  prospect  of 
success. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE    PRIMARY    DEGENERATIONS    OF    THE    MOTOR    TRACT,    INCLUDING 

THE    MUSCLES 

1.     PRELIMINARY    REMARKS 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  become  acquainted  with  two  dis- 
eases whose  anatomical  l)asis  is  a  primary  degeneration  of  a  number  of  systems 
of  fibers  whose  conduction  was  chiefly  centripetal.  In  tabes  we  found  the 
cause  of  the  degeneration  to  be  exogenous,  acquired  noxious  influences,  coming 
from  without  and  probably  of  chemical  nature ;  in  hereditary  ataxia,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cause  was  endogenous  anomalies — that  is,  anomalies  in  the  em- 
bryonic predisposition,  and  therefore  congenital — which  caused  a  premature 
atrophy  of  nerve  fibers  which  had  from  birth  an  abnormally  weak  power  of 
resistance.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, which  are  due  chiefly  to  primary  degeneration  of  the  great  centrifugal 
motor-conducting  tract,  especially  the  pyramidal  tract.  We  will  see  that,  just 
as  with  hereditary  ataxia,  the  basis  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  an  endogenous, 
congenital  weakness  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  it  is  there- 
fore very  often  a  family,  generic  disease,  although  in  some  cases  exogenous 
noxious  influences  are  probably  also  to  be  considered. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  jjreliminary  survey  of  the  whole  group  of  diseases  here 
under  consideration,  we  may  ])i('1ni'o  io  oui-selves,  as  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig.  IMS).  \ho  course  of  the  long  conducting  tract  lending  from  the 
central  convolutions  to  the  nmscles  as  has  been  fully  described  on  page  1!)3. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  consider  a  toiin  of  disease  in  which  ultimately  the 
whole  cortico-muscular  conducting  tiact.  iVom  the  cortical  cell,  C,  up  to  and 
including  the  muscle,  M,  is  found  degenerated.     This  is  amyotrophic  lateral 
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sclerosis.  We  will  next  describe  a  form  of  disease  in  which  only  the  second 
portion  (the  so-called  second  neuron)  of  the  wliole  tract — namely,  the  portion 
from  the  ganglion  cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  (F)  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  nmscle — is  affected.  This  is  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  com- 
pletely analogous  progressive  bulbar 
paralysis.  In  the  third  place  we 
shall  see  that  tlie  first  cerebro-spinal 
main  portion  of  the  tract,  FyS,  may 
be  alone  affected  up  to  the  cell  of 
the  anterior  horn,  but  without  in- 
volving it.  We  then  have  the  true 
primary  pyramidal  lateral  sclerosis, 
with  the  clinical  picture  of  pure 
spastic  spinal  paralysis.  Here  the 
lateral  pyramidal  tract,  in  the  strict- 
er sense,  may  be  exclusively  involved 
(muscular  hypertonia,  increased 
tendon  reflexes),  or  an  involvement 
of  the  entire  motor  tract  and  the 
postero-lateral  tracts  may  produce 
complete  paralysis.  In  the  fourth 
place  the  disease  may  involve  only 
the  peripheral  motor  nerve,  m,  with 
its  corresponding  muscles  {neurotic 
muscular  atrophy),  and,  finally,  we 
may  also  place  here  by  far  the 
commonest  form  of  disease,  progress- 
ive muscular  dystrophy — that  is, 
that  disease  in  which  only  the  ter- 
minal apparatus  of  the  whole  tract, 
the  muscle  itself,  undergoes  a  pro- 
gressive atrophy. 

The  forms  of  disease  just  men- 
tioned are  essentially,  so  far  as  they 
are  endogenous  diseases,  all  closely 
allied,  but  it  is  still  necessary  for  a 
time  to  keep  them  separate,  at  least  so  far  as  they  show  very  definite  marks  of 
distinction,  both  clinically  and  anatomically.  Only  with  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  special  nature  of  all  these  morbid  conditions  can  we  make  a 
strict  aetiological  division  of  them.  At  present  we  must  remember  that  we  can- 
not consider  the  different  clinical  and  anatomical  forms  as  different  diseases, 
strictly  separate  from  one  another.  The  more  our  knowledge  increases,  the 
more  prominent  seem  to  be  transitions  and  connecting  links  between  the  dif- 
ferent forms. 


Fi»s.  168. — Diagram  of  the  motor  tract.  C. 
Motor-ganglion  cell  in  the  cortex.  PyS.  Py- 
ramidal lateral  tract.  V.  Ganglion  cell  of  the 
anterior  horn.  m.  Motor  nerve.  M.  Mus- 
cular fiber. 


2.    AMYOTROPHIC    LATERAL   SCLEROSIS 

jEtiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — For  the  first  accurate  knowledge 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  we  must  thank  Charcot,  who  published  in 
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1869,  in  company  witli  .TofTroy,  ]iis  first  observations  upon  such  cases,  and 
in  1874  was  able  to  give  quite  a  complete  description  of  the  disease;  but 
an  exact  knowdedge  of  amyotrophic  hiteral  sclerosis  was  first  made  possible 
by  Flechsig's  investigations  upon  the  course  of  fbe  conducting  tracts  in  the 
spinal  cord.  From  tliesc  we  can  now  say  that  the  disease  is  manifested  ana- 
tomically essentially  as  a  primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the  whole  cortico- 
muscuhir  conducting  tract,  and  not  only  of  the  spinal  })ortion  thereof  belong- 
ing to  the  extremities,  but  also  of  the  bulbar  portion  belonging  to  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  tongue,  soft  palate,  etc.  These  two  parallel  portions  must  be  re- 
garded as  completely  equivalent  parts  of  one  great  motor  system — a  point  to 
which  we  shall  frequently  return  later.  The  motor-nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
and  pons  (for  the  hypoglossus,  facial,  motor  trigeminus,  etc.),  and  also  the 
nuclei  for  the  oculomotor  nerves,  are  to  be  regarded  as  precisely  analogous  to 
the  ganglion-cell  groups  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord  for  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities. 

In  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  a  large  part  of  this  motor-conducting 
tract  undergoes  degeneration,  and  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  throughout  almost 
its  whole  extent.  If  we 
examine  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  such  a  case  we 
find  in  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  the  cervical 
region,  that  the  gray  an- 
terior columns  are  nar- 
rowed and  sunken,  that 
the  large  ganglion  cells 
of  the  anterior  horns  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar 
cord,  or  in  the  cervical 
cord  only,  are  atrophied 
and  in  part  wholly  al)- 
sorbed  (Fig.  169).  We 
find  the  pyramidal  tracts 

greatly  degenerated  in  both  lateral  columns,  and,  of  course,  in  one  or 
both  anterior  columns  when  there  is  an  anterior  pyramidal  tract ;  l)ut  in  the 
otlier  segments  of  the  antero-lateral  tracts  there  is  generally  a  pronounced 
destruction  of  nerve  fibers  as  well,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  consider  that  numerous  motor-fiber  tracts  also  pass  through  this 
area.  In  contrast  to  the  completely  (or  nearly)  normal  posterior  col- 
umns and  posterior  horns,  the  entire  anterior  nu)tor  segnumt  of  the^ spinal 
cord  appears  flattened  and  diminished  in  size  (vide  Fig.  Kill), 
anterioi-    horns    also    the    iiumlK'r    of    mcdullatcd    libers. 


,vv 


Fig.  169. — Section  of  the  cer\'ical  cord  in  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  Degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  in  part  of  the 
other  antero-lateral  tracts,  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  ante- 
rior horns.     (Personal  observation.) 
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wliu-ii    are 


certainlv  i)nu'esses  of  the  pv  nimi.hil  lateral  tract  (PyS)  '  iibers,  is  dimin- 
ished. Farther  upward,  as  was  lirst  discovered  by  Charcot  and  Mario,  we  can 
follow  the  degeneration  of  the  inramidal  tract,  not  in  all,  but  certainly  in  many 


cases,  through  the  ])yranii(l.'- 


medulla,  the  pons,  the  crura,  ami  the  iiiter- 


1  Abbreviations  in  frequent  use  in  what  follows:  PyS  =  pyramidal  lateral  tract  (Pyraiiiiden- 
SeitenstranKhuhn) ;  PyV  =  anterior  i.yramidal  tract  (Pyramiden-Vordcrstrangbahn) ;  Klb  = 
lateral  cerebellar  tract  (Kleinhirn-Seitenstrangbahn.) 
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nal  capsule,  to  the  central  convolutions,  in  whose  ganglion  cells  we  can  also  find 
atropliy.  The  bulbar  motor  nuclei,  especially  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  and  the 
vagus-accessory  nucleus,  more  rarely  tlie  facial  nucleus,  etc.,  are  also  atrophied, 
as  a  rule,  just  like  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord.  From  all  these  bulbar  and 
spinal-ganglion  cells  a  further  (secondary?)  degeneration  also  extends  toward 
the  periphery  into  the  corresponding  nerve  roots  (hypoglossal,  etc.,  spinal 
anterior  roots)  and  nerve  trunks.  It  is  ditlicult  to  make  out  atrophied  fibers 
in  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  always  been 
looked  for  with  sufficient  care,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  affected 
motor  fibers,  which  are  processes  of  the  atrophied  ganglion  cells,  are  likewise 
to  be  found  in  a  condition  of  degeneration.  Finally,  the  muscles  show  a  con- 
siderable atrophy,  as  is  plainly  manifest  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pa- 
tient. Their  volume  is  much  diminished;  many  muscles  (for  details  vide  in- 
fra) finally  almost  wholly  disappear,  so  that  in  their  place  there  is  little  left 
but  connective  tissue  and  fat.  In  other  muscles  we  find,  besides  a  number 
of  normal  fibers  still  preserved,  many  very  small  fibers,  showing  various  de- 
grees of  atrophy,  with  their  transverse  striation  usually  preserved,  but  more 
rarely  indistinct.  The  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  are  much  increased,  and  the 
interstitial  fat  tissue  is  often,  but  not  always,  abundantly  developed. 

Although  we  may^  undoubtedly  designate  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  aS;, 
in  the  main,  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  motor  tract,  and  especially  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  yet  in  many  cases  the  disease  is  not  limited  absolutely  to  this 
one  system.  Toward  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  (KIS)  the  degeneration  is 
almost  always  very  sharply  limited — that  is,  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  re- 
mains, as  a  rule,  perfectly  normal,  but  disease  has  repeatedly  been  found  in 
Goll's  columns.  All  these  degenerations,  last  mentioned,  have  no  marked  clin- 
ical significance.  They  show  only  how  other  bundles  of  fibers  may  sometimes 
suffer  under  the  same  noxious  influence  as  wtII  as  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  questions  as  to  w^here  the  degeneration  be- 
gins, in  what  way  it  progresses,  and  what  is  primary  and  what  secondary 
atrophy,  is  mo&t  uncertain.  The  anatomical  examination  gives  only  the  result 
of  the  destruction,  but  it  shows  very  few  details  of  its  course.  Much  may  be 
inferred  from  clinical  observation,  but  much  work  is  still  needed  to  attain 
perfectly  clear  knowledge.  Perhaps  different  possibilities  should  be  consid- 
ered, which  w^ould  explain  many  variations  in  the  clinical  course.  At  any  rate 
the  different  portions  of  the  system  may  be  affected  in  varying  sequence,  and 
the  disease  may  also  extend  with  varying  rapidity,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  fibers  is  always  the  ju-imary  process;  the  increase  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  slight  changes  in  the  vessels  are  a  secondary,  accidental 
process. 

We  know  as  yet  hardly  anything  definite  as  to  the  causes  of  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis.  For  one  class  of  cases  we  believe  we  may  assume  a  congenital 
weakness  of  the  motor  system.  The  disease  usually  begins  at  the  period  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  fifty,  but  not  infrequently  later.  N"o  special  external 
causes  of  the  disease  have  thus  far  been  found.  The  male  sex  seems  to  be 
affected  somewhat  more  frequently  th;\n  the  female. 

Clinical  History. — In  all  typical  cases  the  clinical  symptoms  give  a  per- 
fectly characteristic  type  of  disease,  limited  strictly  to  the  motor  sphere,  cor- 
responding to  the  perfectly  systemic  anatomical  lesions  just  described. 
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The  first  signs  of  the  disease  almost  always  begin  in  the  arm.  The  patient 
first  notices  (generally  in  one  arm)  a  weakness  and  slight  fatigue  after  motion 
and  manual  labor.  The  weakness  of  the  arm  gradually  increases,  and  finally, 
usually  some  months  later,  involves  the  other  arm.  A  wasting  of  certain  mus- 
cles, which  gradually  increases  and  becomes  more  extensive,  is  now  often 
noticed  by  the  patient  About  six  months  or  a  year  later,  symptoms  appear 
in  the  lower  extremities.  The  gait  becomes  stiff  and  uncertain,  the  patient 
gets  tired  more  easily,  and  quite  a  marked  tremor  of  the  legs  often  comes  on, 
apparently  spontaneously. 

If  we  now  examine  the  patient  carefully,  the  type  of  the  disease  is  usually 
perfectly  plain.  We  notice,  first  in  the  upper  extremities,  a  very  pronounced 
and  more  or  less  extensive  muscular  atrophy.  This  is  usually  most  marked 
where  it  also  begins — namely,  in  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences.  The 
interossei  are  also  plainly  atrophied,  and  the  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of 
the  forearms,  but  the  flexors  of  the  hand  and  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  remain  intact  longer.  In  the  upper  arm  the  triceps  and  the  deltoid  are 
usually  the  most  atrophied,  and  later,  and  to  a  less  degree,  the  biceps  and  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder.  We  find  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  muscles — 
a  paresis — corresponding  to  the  degree  of  atrophy.  The  functional  capacity 
depends  upon  how  much  muscle  is  left,  and  only  with  a  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  muscle  is  there  a  complete  loss  of  the  corresponding  motion,  but 
a  marked  paresis  can  sometimes  be  noticed  in  muscles  which  are  not  yet  much 
atrophied.  Fibrillary  muscular  contractions  are  almost  always  to  be  detected 
in  the  affected  muscles  on  careful  observation.  The  electrical  excitabilitv  of 
the  muscular  fibers  still  preserved  is  normal.  The  strength  of  contraction  of 
the  muscle  irritated  by  the  faradic  current  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  muscular  substance  still  present.  In  the  much-atrophied  muscles 
the  effects  of  irritation  are  finally  very  slight,  and  then  we  can  always  detect 
a  distinct  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscular  fibers  that  are  still  left, 
especially  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  We  can  scarcely  ever  make  out  with  cer- 
tainty a  loss  of  excitability  in  the  nerve  trunk,  probably  because  here  a  greater 
number  of  normal  fibers  are  always  present. 

The  examination  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  very  important.  They  are  in- 
varial)ly  much  increased,  even  from  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  We  obtain 
vigorous  reflex  contractions  from  a  gentle  blow  on  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
and  the  triceps,  and  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  This  in- 
crease of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  extremely  important  in  diagnosis,  because  it 
never  occurs  in  this  way  in  ordinary  "  progressive  muscular  atrophy  " — that 
is,  in  that  disease  in  which  the  degeneration  extends  merely  from  the  muscles 
to  the  motor-ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua,  while  the  lateral  motor 
tracts  remain  free  {vide  infra).  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  marked 
coiid'acturos  in  tlie  arms  and  hands  sometimes,  but  not  always,  develop.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts,  however,  remains  absolutely  normal. 

Tlie  first  morbid  symi)toms  usually  develop  in  the  lower  exti-emities  some 
months  later  than  in  the  arms.  The  purely  spastic  symptoms  are  here  remark- 
ably prominent,  while  the  muscular  atrophy  is  late  in  its  develo]mient,  and  is 
but  slight,  'i'lic  legs  become  slid',  and  oppos(5  considerable  muscular  resistance 
to  attempts  at  passive  motion.  The  spastic  symptoms  are  connected  with  the 
hypertonicity  of  the  muscles  (the  increased  muscle  tonus)  and  the  increased 
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tendon  reflexes.  These  syni]itonis  depend  mainly  upon  the  great  increase  of 
the  tendon  reflexes.  The  ])atennr  i-ellex  is  very  vigorous,  and  we  often  find  a 
marked  and  persistent  ankle  (lonus.  Generally  true  paretic  symptoms  are 
soon  added  to  the  spastic;  at  first,  as  a  rule,  in  the  flexors  (shorteners)  of  the 
leg  (i.  e.,  in  the  flexors  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the 
foot).  At  every  attempt  to  draw  u))  the  leg  there  is  a  marked  contraction  of  the 
til)ialis  anticus,  with  a  visihle  tiglitening  of  its  tendon  (so-called  tihialis  phe- 
nomenon). Stimulation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  generally  })roduces  rcllex  dorsal 
extension  of  the  toe  (Bahinski  reflex).  [The  Oppenheim  reflex  can  also  be 
obtained. — K.]  The  patient  can  still  walk  quite  a  distance,  but  the  gait  is, 
of  course,  difficult  and  laborious.  The  patient  walks  with  short,  slow,  drag- 
ging steps — the  spastic-paretic  gait.  Only  in  a  few  cases  does  a  marked 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  aj)pear  in  the  early  stages  in  the  legs  as  well  as  in 
the  arms.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts  is  also  perfectly 
preserved  in  the  legs  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Disturbances  in  mic- 
turition are  also  entirely  absent.  The  bowels  may  be  somewhat  costive,  but 
they  are  otherwise  normal. 

After  the  condition  has  lasted  for  some  time  (a  year  or  two)  in  this  form 
— muscular  atrophy  and  increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremities  and 
spastic  paresis  in  the  lower — and  has  slowly  grown  worse,  bulbar  symptoms 
come  on  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  the  disease.  The  speech  gradually  be- 
comes more  indistinct,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing.  If  w^e  examine 
closely  we  find  the  lips  atrophied,  so  that  puckering  the  mouth,  whistling,  etc., 
are  difficult.  We  also  notice  a  decided  atrophy  of  the  tongue.  Its  surface  is 
uneven,  and  we  notice  more  or  less  marked  fibrillary  twitchings  of  single  mus- 
cular bundles.  The  sensibility  is  also  normal  here.  We  sometimes  find  a 
vigorous  masseter  reflex  [jaw-jerk]  on  striking  the  lower  jaw,  analogous  to 
the  increased  tendon  reflexes  in  the  extremities.  The  other  muscles  of  the 
face,  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the  ocular  muscles,  usually  remain  im- 
affected.  The  patient's  intelligence  is  unchanged.  The  ready  onset  of  marked 
mimetic  emotional  movements  is  sometimes  striking.  Many  patients  with 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  break  out  into  spasmodic  laughter  or  weeping 
and  wailing  upon  the  slightest  provocation  ("impulsive  laughing  and  cry- 
ing"). This  remarkable  symptom,  which  also  occurs  in  multiple  sclerosis 
(page  329),  is  probably  due  to  the  disappearance  of  certain  fibers  which  in- 
hibit affective  movements.  The  face  is  sometimes  peculiarly  distorted  and 
broadened  l)y  a  persistent  tonic  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  (see  Fig. 
187,  page  395).  In  one  case  under  our  observation  there  were  frequent  at- 
tacks of  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis  with  danger  of  suffocation. 

If  the  patient  have  trouble  in  taking  food,  from  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
the  state  of  the  general  nutrition  soon  becomes  worse.  Respiratory  disturb- 
ances are  usually  the  final  immediate  cause  of  death,  if  an  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, such  as  inhalatimi  pneumonia,  etc.,  does  not  previously  put  an  end  to 
the  patient's  melancholy  condition. 

\'ariations  from  this  ty])ical  picture  of  the  disease  sometimes  occur,  but 
only  as  the  sequence  may  vary  in  which  the  different  symptoms  come  on  or 
the  different  muscular  regions  are  affected.  If  the  anatomical  lesion  begins 
exclusively  in  the  central  motor  neurons,  there  are  at  first  purely  spastic. 
symptoms,  cither  spastic  rigidity  of  the  lower  extremities  only  or  rigidity  of 
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the  trunk  and  arms  as  well,  and  a  distorted  facial  expression;  and  only  later, 
when  the  second  motor  neurons  are  affected,  is  added  atropliy  of  the  muscles, 
at  first  usually  either  in  the  forearms  and  hands  or  in  the  bulbar  region 
(tongue,  lips,  etc.).  In  other  cases,  however,  the  type  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  is  from  the  first  more  prominent,  and  the  spastic  symptoms,  if  marked 
anywhere,  appear  only  in  the  legs.  In  these  cases  the  disease  of  tlie  peripheral 
motor  neurons  is  at  first  evidently  greater  than  that  of  the  central  motor 
neurons ;  but  even  here  the  increased  tendon  reflexes  point  from  the  outset 
to  an  implication  of  the  central  motor  neurons.  Increased  tendon  reflexes, 
however,  can,  of  course,  occur  only  in  those  muscles  whose  ganglion  cells  in  the 
anterior  horns  are  not  yet  completely  destroyed.  The  bulbar  symptoms  are 
wholly  analogous  to  the  other  muscular  atrophies ;  they  are  due  to  the  degen- 
eration of  the  nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla.  We  shall  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  them  later  (vide  infra,  chapter  on  Progressive  Bulbar  Paralysis). 
Other  differences  in  the  clinical  picture  depend  on  whether  the  pyramidal 
tracts  proper  are  exclusively  involved,  or  whether  the  other  motor  antero- 
lateral tracts  are  also  affected.  In  the  first  case  the  spastic  symptoms  pre- 
dominate; in  the  latter  complete  paralysis  supervenes.  I  cannot  forget  a  sad 
case  of  amyotrojihic  lateral  sclerosis,  in  which  the  unfortunate  patient,  whose 
mind  was  perfectly  nornml,  was  finally  able  to  move  only  the  eyes,  the 
diaphragm,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  head.  The  arms,  legs,  trunk,  and 
tongue  were  completely  paralyzed  ! 

Diag-nosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  rarely  difficult.  Its  usually 
typical  course,  the  muscular  atrophy  coexisting  with  increased  tendon  re- 
flexes, the  rigidity  in  other  muscles,  especially  in  the  legs,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  sensory  or  vesical  disturbances,  and  the  final  appearance  of  bulbar 
symptoms,  are  chiefly  to  l)e  considered  in  diagnosis.  Mistakes  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  tumors  or  myelitis  may  for  a  long  time  have  a  similar  localiza- 
tion, as  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  therefore  provoke  analo- 
gous symptoms.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  past  there  was  often  confusion 
with  syringomyelia  (q.v.),  but  such  mistakes  may  easily  be  avoided  if  we 
remember  the  sensory  disturbances  in  tlie  arms  which  are  so  very  character- 
istic of  this  disease.  The  distinction  between  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
and  the  other  prinuiry  diseases  of  the  motor  system  will  be  self-evident  from 
the  descrii)tion  of  these  diseases  which  follows. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  must  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  unfavorable.  The  disease  advances  slowly  but  unceas- 
ingly, and  usually  leads  to  death  in  a  few  years. 

We  can  therefore  expect  but  slight  results  from  treatment.  x4.t  most  we 
can  perhaps  check  the  advance  of  the  disease  by  an  electrical  or  gymnastic 
treatment,  kept  up  with  very  great  patience  and  perseverance. 

3.    SPINAL   PROGRESSIVE    MUSCULAR    ATROPHY 

Preliminary  Remarks  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Few  diseases  of  the 
spinal  Lord  have  hi'cn  the  suhjcct  of  such  (liUViciit  (H)uceptions  ami  interpreta- 
tions as  progressive  muscular  atro])hy.  The  reason  for  this  lies  i-hietly  in  the 
fact  that  its  main  symptom.  Iln'  progressive  aii'ophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
may  be  found  in  many  totally  distinct  diseases,  and  hence  this  has  given  rise 
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to  constant  confusion  and  mistakes.  If,  at  the  present  time,  we  read  the  older 
and  even  a  ])ai't  of  the  newer  litiM-atnre  on  this  subject,  we  find  everywhere  a 
mixture  of  tliifcrent  cases,  iiol  al  all  of  the  same  disease,  and  only  the  latest 
accurate  clinical  and  anatomical  methods  of  investigation  have  enabled  us  to 
bring  at  least  some  order  out  of  this  ehaos. 

Except  for  a  few  earlier  observations,  Duchenne  and  Aran,  in  1849  and 
1850,  gave  the  first  good  description  of  progressive  muscular  atropliy.  The 
French  observers,  therefore,  at  present  speak  of  the  disease,  in  distinction  from 
other  similar  aifections,  as  "  atrophie  nniscidaire  progressive,  type  Duchenne- 
Aran."  A  short  time  after,  in  1855,  Cruveilhier,  on  the  ground  of  a  positive 
lesion  on  autopsy,  first  pronounced  the  opinion  tliat  a  disease  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter in  the  spinal  cord  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  anatomical  cause  of  the 
disease.  Since  then  a  tedious  dispute  has  been  carried  on,  and  even  in  part 
kept  up  to  the  present  time,  as  to  whether,  in  fact,  the  disease  has  its  seat  in 
the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  muscles  themselves — a  dispute  which  was  necessarily 
without  results  for  a  long  time ;  the  more  because  the  actual  pathological  data 
were  very  scanty,  and  because  the  results  of  examinations  often  contradicted 
one  another,  owing  to  the  confusion  between  different  morbid  processes  which 
did  not  belong  together  at  all. 

At  present  we  know  that  the  great  majority  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophies  certainly  have  their  starting  point  in  the  muscles  themselves  {vide 
infra,  progressive  muscular  dystrophy),  but  that  there  is  also  a  rare  but  defi- 
nitely established  spinal  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  This  is  closely 
allied  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  which  we  have  just  described;  but  al- 
though in  aniyotro])hic  lateral  sclerosis  the  whole  pyramidal  motor  tract  may 
be  degenerated,  and  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord  are  in  particular 
alw'ays  affected,  in  "  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  "  the  degeneration, 
as  we  have  said,  is  confined  to  the  peripheral  motor  neuron — that  is,  to  that 
portion  of  the  motor-conducting  tract  which  extends  from  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  anterior  cornua  to  the  muscular  fibers  themselves.  The  second  central 
motor  neuron — tliat  is,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract — remains  perfectly  nor- 
mal. It  is  very  improbable  that  this  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  anatomical 
localization  causes  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  men- 
tioned. The  clinical  distinctions  due  to  the  different  anatomical  localization 
are,  how^ever,  of  sulhcicntly  marked  prominence  to  justify,  at  least  provision- 
ally, a  special  limitation  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  on  one  side  and 
spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  on  the  other,  as  two  different  clinical 
forms  of  the  same  morbid  process. 

The  precise  anatomical  h'sion  in  progressive  (spinal)  muscular  atrophy  is 
as  follows : 

In  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  in  the  cervical  cord,  we  find  the  anterior 
gray  cornua  very  small ;  the  ganglion  cells  have  wholly  or  largely  disappeared, 
and  those  remaining  are  atrophied  ;  and  the  neuroglia  is  changed  to  a  fine 
fibrous  tissue,  sometimes  studded  with  spider  cells;  but  the  lateral  columns, 
especially  the  pyramidal  tracts — that  is.  the  portion  of  the  motor  conducting 
tract  central  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  (he  antcu'ior  cornua — are  perfectly  nor- 
jnal ;  the  antei'ior  roots  and  the  affected  motor  fibers  in  the  peripheral  nerves, 
however,  are  atrophied,  although  in  the  nerve  trunks  the  discovery  of  degen- 
erated fibers  mixed  with  many  other  noniial   fibers  is  not  perfectly  easy.     In 
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the  muscles  tlie  atrophy  is,  of  course,  still  more  noticeable  on  post-mortem 
examination  than  on  examination  during  life.  The  muscles  most  affected 
are  reduced  to  small,  pale,  and  tlabhy  bundles,  in  which  fat  and  connective 
tissue  outweigh  the  proper  muscular  tissue.  On  histological  examination  we 
find,  besides  some  muscular  fibers  which  are  still  ol"  nonnal  diamcler  or  even 
hypertrophied,  all  degrees  of  diminution  and  atrophy  in  the  other  fibers, 
so  that  finally  all  that  seems  to  be  left  of  many  fil)ers  is  merely  the  empty 
sheaths  of  sarcolemma ;  but  most  of  the  diminished  fibers  retain  their  trans- 
verse striation  to  the  last,  and  only  occasionally  do  we  see  signs  of  granular 
(fatty?)  and  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fil)ers,  a  splitting  longi- 
tudinally and  transversely,  etc.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  always 
hyperplastic,  the  muscular  niu'lei  are  considerably  increased  in  number,  and 
we  often  find  an  al)undant  deposit  of  fat  between  the  fibers  which  are  still 
preserved.  The  subcutaneous  fat  covering  the  atrophied  muscles  is  also  fre- 
quently developed  to  a  marked  degree. 

So  far  the  actual  lesion.  In  comprehending  it,  the  only  difficulties  arise 
from  the  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  development  and  as  to  the  reciprocal 
dependence  of  the  different  disturbances.  Is  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
cornua  to  be  regarded  as  primary,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  nuiscles 
as  a  secondary  descending  degeneration ;  or  does  the  process  begin  in  the 
muscles  or  nerve  endings,  and  extend  upward  from  them  to  the  spinal  cord ; 
or,  finally,  do  we  have  to  do  with  an  approximately  simultaneous  degenera- 
tion of  the  whole  motor  portion  affected?  These  are  questions  to  which  at 
present  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  Many  reasons  seem  to  favor  the 
belief  that  the  degenerative  process  begins  in  the  last  terminal  branches  of 
the  motor  nerves,  and  from  these  ascends  gradually  to  the  spinal  cord.  But 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  motor-ganglion  cells  is  also 
not  improl)able. 

.ffitiology  and  Clinical  History. — Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  an  ex- 
tremely slow  and  chr(uiic  disease  from  the  beginning.  The  special  causes  are 
as  little  known  as  those  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Here,  too,  we  shall 
probably  have  ultimately  to  fall  Ijack  upon  the  hypothesis  of  conditions  of 
congenital  weakness  in  the  affected  systems  of  fibers.  Hereditary  and  generic 
influences  are  often  not  to  be  detected,  but  they  are  sometimes  undoubtedly 
present.  We  ourselves  and  other  observers  have  repeatedly  seen  spinal  mus- 
cular atrophy  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  disease 
sometimes  begins  in  childliood  (so-called  family  infantih'  type  of  spinal 
muscular  atrophy  of  [Werdnig],  J.  Hoffmann,  and  others),  and  sometimes 
in  youth,  but  often  in  more  advanced  age  (fi'om  forty  to  fifty).  Although, 
as  we  have  said,  a  congenital  weakness  of  the  motor  system  is  probably  always 
to  be  regarded  as  the  special  cause  of  the  disease,  in  some  cases  certain 
external  conditions,  especially  ]iersistent  overexertion  of  the  muscles  in  hard 
work,  seem  to  favor  its  outbreak. 

The  disease  begins,  by  far  the  most  frequently,  in  the  upper  extremities, 
and  especially,  as  it  seems,  in  Ihe  right  arm,  but  sometimes  in  the  left,  or  in 
both  arms  at  once.  As  a  rule,  it  begins  with  an  atrophy  of  the  short  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  of  the  hypothenar  emiii(MK'(\  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  disturbance  of  functions  (see  the  accompanying  figures,  170 
to  173).     Other  symptoms — disturbances  of  sensibility,  i)arajsthesia,  or  pain 
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— are  usually  entirely  aijsent.  Tiie  ati-dphy  <,a'uerally  affects  the  abductor  pol- 
licis  brevis  and  tlie  ojjponens  tirst,  and  tlien  tiie  tlexor  brevis  and  tlie  ad- 
ductor.    We  notice  very  early  the  characteristic  sinking  in  and  flattening  of 

the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  abnormal  position  of  the 
thundj,  which  is  persistently 
a])])roxiniated  to  the  second 
ni('tacar})al  bone — the  ^'  ape 
Jiaiid."  It  becomes  constant-* 
ly  harder  and  finally  impossi- 
ble to  oppose  the  thumb  to  the 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.   172. 

Figs.  170-172.— Atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of  the 
hand,  especially  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  mus- 
cles, in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  a. 
Hand  of  a  healthy  man.  b.  Atrophied  hand. 
(Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 


Fig.  17.3. — Atrophy  of  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  and  the  muscles 
on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm 
in  spinal  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  The  last  three  fingers 
can  no  longer  be  extended.  (Per- 
sonal observation.) 
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other  fingers  (performed  by  Ihe  flexor  brevis  for  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
gers and  by  tbe  abductor  brevis  and  o])])onens  for  the  ring  and  little  fingers). 
At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier  or  later,  the  interossei  begin  to  atrophy, 
as  is  recognized  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  interosseous  spaces  and  the  increasing 
incomplete  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  Tlie  atrophy  of 
tlic  lumbricales  causes  a  visible  flattening  of  the  hollow  of  tbe  hanch  If  the 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  interossei  have  reached  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  claw-like  position  of  the  fingers  appears,  as  we  bavc  already  learned  to 
recognize  in  ulnar  paralysis  (see  Fig.  173),  due  to  tlie  contracture  of  the 
antagonist  of  tbe  interossei,  the  extensor  communis  digitorum. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  atrophy  either  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  or,  what  is  not  at  all  rare,  it  jumps  over  these 
and  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  slioulder,  usu- 
ally tlie  deltoid  first.  In  the  forearm  it  is 
usually  the  nuiscles  on  the  extensor  side  which 
are  first  attacked,  the 
abchictor  and  extensor 
longus  pollicis,  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers,  and  only 
later  the  supinators, 
flexors,  etc.  In  the 
upper  arm  the  deltoid 
almost  always  atro- 
phies first,  and  then 
the  biceps,  while  the 
triceps  may  remain 
intact  somewhat  long- 
er. There  are  also 
cases  in  which  the 
atrophy  begins  in  the  1 
deltoid  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  arm, 
while  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  hands  and 
fingers  are  not  affect- 
ed until  later.  The 
muscles  of  tbe  trunk 
are  usually  added  to 
the  list  quite  late — 
the  muscles  that  ex- 
tend Ibe  bead  and 
keep  it  erect,  so  tbat  tlie  liead  sinks  forward — Ibc  trapezii,  tbe  infraspinati 
and  supraspinati,  tlie  rbomboidei,  tbe  latissimi  dorsi,  tbe  pectorals,  etc. 
(see  Figs.  171  and  17-5).  Tbe  disturbance  of  function  caused  by  tbe 
atrophy  of  all  tbese  musck>s  is  readily  a])i)arent  rroin  wbat  was  said  in 
the  chapter  on  the  different  forms  of  |)ai'alysis.  In  advanced  cases  the 
arms  hang  down  bixly  l)y  tbe  sides  of  Ibc  Irunk.  Oidy  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  if  at  all,   can   tbe  ])ati(Mit  (b)   anylbing  witb   tbem— dress  or   un- 


FiG.   174.  Fig.  175. 

FiG.s.  174  and  175. — Spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
(Personal  observation.) 
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dress  himself;  but  he  sometimes  learns  to  help  himself,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  by  "  throwing  ''  movements,  by  motions  of  the  trunk,  by  using  his 
mouth  in  taking  liold  of  things,  etc.  Quite  rarely  the  atropliy  finally  attacks 
the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  severest  respiratory  disturbances,  and  lliially 
a  fatal  termination,  may  be  brought  about  liv  an  implication  of  the  (liaj)hragm 
and  other  muscles  of  respiration. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  more  marked 
disturbances  of  function  is  almost  always  very  long.  Years  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  atrophy  extends  from  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  to  the  other 
muscles  of  tlie  arm.  In  the  muscles  of  the  legs  the  first  signs  of  atropliy 
almost  always  develop  very  late,  if  at  all.  The  arms  are  often  perfectly  use- 
less when  the  patient  can  still  walk  for  hours.  Of  course  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  then  tlie  muscles  of  the  lower  leg  (peronei),  espe- 
cially, seem  to  be  first  afi^ectod. 

Besides  the  atrophy,  and  the  loss  of  function  that  runs  parallel  to  it,  we 
must  mention  some  other  changes  in  the  muscles.  The  fibrillary  muscular 
twitchings  are  often  very  striking.  A  constant  tremor  and  wave  of  the  mus- 
cle may  be  provoked  by  them.  In  some  cases  they  are  weak  and  they  can  be 
detected  only  by  special  attention.  They  usually  become  vigorous  if  one  irri- 
tates the  muscle  mechanically  by  a  blow.  It  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic 
importance  to  determine  positively  the  presence  o-f  a  true  fibrillary  muscular 
tremor  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  muscular  tremors  of  neurasthenics,  the 
action  of  cold  in  patients  when  undressed,  etc.),  since  this  symptom  almost 
invariably  points  with  certainty  to  a  disease  of  the  spinal-motor  ganglion  cells. 
The  electrical  excitabilitv  of  the  diseased  muscles  varies,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  normal  fibers  still  preserved  in  the 
muscle.  Since  the  atrophy  affects  only  one  fiber  after  another,  the  faradic 
and  galvanic  excitability  decrease  gradually,  and  are  lost  completely  only 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  muscle  is  destroyed.  On  careful  testing  we  can 
then,  however,  almost  always  make  out  a  decided  galvanic  reaction  of  degen- 
eration in  single  muscles  that  are  much  diseased,  especially  in  the  form  of 
the  so-called  partial  reaction  of  degeneration — the  excitability  of  the  nerves 
is  retained,  but  the  contractions  in  the  muscles  themselves  seem  very  slow, 
and  the  anodic  closure  contractions  {An8Z')  predominate   (see  page  219). 

In  many  cases,  as  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  fatty 
tissue  (which  is  always  of  moderate  degree)  at  the  same  time  with  the 
atrophy  of  tlie  muscular  substance,  and  this  often  makes  it  very  hard  to 
judge  of  the  atrophy ;  but  the  loss  of  function  in  the  muscles,  the  diminished 
electrical  excitability,  and  the  peculiar  soft  feeling  which  atrophied  muscles 
have  when  covered  with  fat,  reveal  the  true  condition  of  things.  There  are 
no  tropliic  disturbances  in  tlie  skin.  Ahnost  all  the  former  statements  in 
regard  to  this  refer  probably  to  the  confusion  between  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  similar  forms  of  disease,  especially  syringomyelia.  The  cold- 
ness and  cyanosis  sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arms 
constantly  hang  down  and  to  the  lack  of  any  muscular  movement. 

The  examination  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
While  they  are  invariably  decidedly  increased  in  the  upper  extremities  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  they  are  only  feebly  manifest  or  entirely  absent 
in  genuine  progressive  muscular  atrophy,   a   condition   which   is   easily   ex- 
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plained  by  the  atrophy  of  the  motor-ganglion  cells^  belonging  to  the  reflex 
arc,  or  by  the  atrophy  of  the  centrifugal  motor  fibers.  Since  no  degeneration 
of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  precedes  this  atrophy,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  muscular  rigidity,  associated  with  paresis  and  increase  of  the  tendon 
reflexes,  so  characteristic  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  is  also  absent. 
Muscular  weakness  and  muscular  atrophy  are  completely  parallel  in  spinal 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  the  lower  extremities  tiie  patellar  reflex 
is  retained  as  long  as  the  disease  spares  the  legs,  but  it  is  not  increased.  If 
the  atrophy  involve  the  legs,  the  patellar  reflex  is  usually  lost. 

In  distinction  from  all  these  manifest  disturbances  in  the  motor  region, 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  deeper  parts  remains  perfectly  preserved.  A 
careful  test  of  the  sensibility  is  therefore  indispensable  to  avoid  mistaking  it 
for  similar  morbid  conditions,  such  as  syringomyelia.  There  are  also  never 
any  morbid  sym])toms  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

In  many  cases  the  afl:ection  finally  invades  the  muscular  region  in- 
nervated from  the  medulla ;  the  symptoms  of  "  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  " 
(vide  infra)  are  added  to  those  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  This  com- 
bination of  spinal  and  bulbar  disease,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  is  a  usual 
occurrence  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  even  when  the  disease  has  lasted 
a  comparatively  short  time.  In  genuine  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  how- 
ever, the  bulbar  symptoms  usually  develop,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  disease 
has  gone  on  for  years.  Then  the  speech  begins  to  be  indistinct  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  tongue,  swallowing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient  finally  suc- 
cumbs to  increasing  inanition  or  to  respiratory  disturbances.  In  their  prin- 
cipal characteristics  the  muscular  atrophy  of  the  extremities  and  the  bulbar 
symptoms,  as  we  have  said,  are  precisely  analogous  phenomena,  inasmuch  as 
the  nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla  have  precisely  the  same  significance  for  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  and  the  face,  as  the  anterior  gray  cornua 
of  the  cord  have  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  In  many 
cases,  however,  bulbar  symptoms  do  not  develop  at  all,  since  the  patients  die 
early  of  some  intercurrent  disease,  or  the  fibers  of  the  bulbar  region  are  not 
involved  in  the  morbid  process;  but  the  whole  process  may  begin,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  in  the  region  of  the  bulbar  nerves  as  "  bulbar  paralysis,"  while  the 
spinal  muscular  atrophy  does  not  come  on  in  the  arms  until  afterwards. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy  can 
easily  be  inade  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  definition  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  do  not  confuse  it  with  other  affections  in  which  the  muscular 
atrophy  is  only  one  symptom  which  may  have  an  entirely  dilTenMit  origin — - 
muscular  atrophies  in  extensive  diffuse  myelitis,  in  luinors.  in  tlie  fornuition 
of  cavities  in  the  cord,  in  multiple  neuritis,  as  a  result  of  articular  affections 
and  injury,  etc.  We  should  consider  especially  the  typical  course  of  the  af- 
fection in  most  cases  of  genuine  progressive  muscular  atro])]iy,  its  beginning 
in  the  upper  extremities,  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  or.  mtnv  rarely,  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm,  its  slow  advance,  tlie  peculiar  "  in- 
dividualization "  of  the  atrophy — that  is,  the  affection  of  some  muscles  while 
other  neighboring  muscles  remain  completely  normal ;  the  special  form  of 
atrophy  recognizable  by  fibrillary  contractions  and  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation; and,  finally,  the  absence  of  all  disturbances  of  sensibility  or  of 
the  sphincters.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  doubtless  nearly  allied 
77  .  " 
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to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  but  the  hitter  is  distinguished  by  its  more 
rapid  course,  and  especially  by  tlie  increase  of  tlie  tendon  reflexes  due  to  the 
aft'ection  of  tlio  hatoral  columns  and  the  correspond ing  ajipoarance  of  spastic 
sym})tonis.  'J'lic  diU'ereiitial  diagnosis  between  the  spinal  and  the  myopathic 
(juvenile)  nniscular  atrophy  (muscular  dystro]»liy ) .  which  is  also  perfectly 
certain  at  present  in  most  cases,  will  he  describcil  later. 

Prognosis. — The  ])rognosis  of  progressive  musi-ular  atrophy  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  unfavorable.  The  disease  appears  comparatively  benign 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  advance  very  slowly,  since  it  may  last  for 
ten  or  lifteen  years,  or  even  longer.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  fatal  ter- 
mination at  last  arises  lioiii  some  intercurrent  disease,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  final  appearance  of  dangerous  bulbar  symptoms,  paralysis  of  deglutition 
and  respiration. 

Treatment. — The  results  of  treatment  are  accordingly  very  slight.  An 
electrical  treatment,  continued  for  mouths  and  years  with  very  great  per- 
sistence, can  alone  produce  a  little  improvement  or  check  the  advance  of  the 
atrophy  somewhat.  Temporary  improvement  may  also  sometimes  be  at- 
tained by  methodical  massage  of  the  muscles  and  a  rationally  conducted 
gymnastic  treatment.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  must  be  symptomatic. 
[Gowers  claims  that  daily  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnin,  gr.  -j-o-ir  fo  ro 
(gm.  0.0005  to  0.002),  often  arrest  the  disease. — K.] 

4.    NEUROTIC    MUSCULAR    ATROPHY 

{Type  Charcot-Marie.     Peroneal-Forearm  Type  of  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy) 

This  name  is  given  to  a  form  of  progressive  nuiscular  atrophy  which  has 
become  known  through  many  recent  observations  (Charcot  and  Marie,  Tooth, 
J.  Hoffmann,  and  others),  and  which  is  manifested  by  several  very  charac- 
teristic clinical  features.  The  disease  is  often  a  pronounced  hereditary  and 
family  affection,  which  can  sometimes  be  traced  through  four  or  five  genera- 
tions, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  occurs  in  mend:)ers  of  the  same  generation 
without  being  present  in  the  antecedents,  and  individual  cases  have  also  re- 
peatedly been  observed  in  wliich  there  was  apparently  no  hereditary  predis- 
position. The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  appear  in  childhood, 
but  some  cases  have  also  been  observed  in  later  life.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  sexes. 

Xext  to  the  conditions  mentioned  (l)eginning  in  childhood,  generic  occur- 
rence), the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  very  regular  localization  of  the  mus- 
cular atrophy  (see  Fig.  17G).  The  atrophy  almost  alwaj's  begins  sym- 
metrically in  the  portions  of  the  extremities  most  distant  from  the  trunk — 
that  is,  in  the  hands  and  forearms  and  the  feet  and  lower  legs.  The  lower 
extremities  are  often  affected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (even  for  years) 
before  the  upper,  but  the  contrar}^  sequence  may  also  occur.  Since  the  atrophy 
of  the  small  nuiscles  of  the  feet  causes  symptoms  tlial  attract  little  attention 
(a  claw-like  position  of  the  toes),  the  disease  may  often  remain  unnoticed 
until  the  peronei,  the  tibiales  antici,  and  the  long  extensors  of  the  great  toe 
are  involved.  I'he  gait  then  becomes  impaired  from  the  dropping  of  the  toes 
and  shows  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  bilateral  peroneal  paralysis 
(q.r.).     In  older  cases  there  often  develops  on  lioth  sides  a  complete  talipes 
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eqiiinus  or  varo-equinus.  As  the  atrophy  progresses,  the  muscles  of  the  calves 
gradually  become  affected,  and  finally  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  as  well. 
Atrophy  and  paresis  of  llu'  muscles  alwa^ys  go  hand  in  hand.  The  same  is 
seen  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ities. Here  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand,  the 
interossei  and  tlienar  and 
hypothenar  nmst-les,  airo- 
phy  first,  just  as  in  spinal 
muscular  atrophy  and  amy- 
otrophic lateral  sclerosis. 
The  fingers  therefore  as- 
sume the  claw  jjosition ;  the 
movements  of  the  thumb 
become  more  and  more  im- 
paired, so  that  it  lies  ad- 
ducted  against  the  hand. 
The  atrophy  then  extends 
to  the  forearms,  where  the 
extensors  are  earlier  and 
more  markedly  affected 
than  the  flexors.  Later 
in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
when  the  forearms  and 
hands  are  already  greatly 
emaciated,  we  can  usually 
discover  the  beginning  of 
atrophy  in  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  and  upper 
arm.  The  muscles  belong- 
ing to  the  trunk  resist  the 
morbid  process  the  long- 
est. The  facial  muscles 
also  are  usually  spared,  al- 
thougli  manifest  changes 
may  finally  occur  even  in 
tliem,  but  no  disturbances 
have  thus  far  l)een  observed  in  the  doinnin  of  tlu'  bulbar  nerves.  Finally, 
we  may  mention  the  observations  re])orted  by  Tlanel  where  the  disease  was 
traced  in  many  meml)ers  of  one  family  through  four  generations  and  was 
always  confined  to  the  U))per  extremities. 

It  is  of  importance  I'oi'  our  comprehension  of  ihe  whole  disease  that  the 
atrophying  muscles  show  fibrillai-y  contractions,  usually  slight,  only  excep- 
tionally lively,  and  llial  we  can  invariably  find  the  most  marked  changes  in 
the  electrical  excitability  of  the  nmscles  and  their  corresponding  nerves.  The 
nerves  soon  show  a  marked  diminution  or  even  a  total  loss  of  galvanic  and 
faradic  excitability.  In  the  muscles  we  find  either  the  same  conditions  or 
a  pronounced  galvanic  reaction  of  degeneniiion.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
that,  on  electrical  examination,  we  can  often  detect  m:inil'es(  (Hinnges  in  ex- 


FiG.  176. — Neurotic  nui.scular  atrophy.  The  disease  came 
on  in  ahnost  the  same  fashion  in  three  members  of  one 
family.      (Personal  observation.) 
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citabilitv,  just  as   in    lend   paralysis,  in  muscles  wliidi   apparently  show  no 
atrophy  or  paralysis  at  all. 

The  nieciianieal  excitahility  of  the  muscles  is  also  diminished.  Tiie  ten- 
don reflexes  of  the  affected  muscles  are  wholly  absent  or  much  diminished. 

They  are  never  increased.  The 
sensibility  is  never  much  affect- 
ed, l)\it  it  is  often  not  perfectly 
normal.  l*ara>sthesi;e  and  ])ain- 
ful  sensations  in  partit-ular  are 
often  present,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  manifest  hut  slight 
blunting  of  the  cutaneous  sen- 
sibility. The  functions  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  remain 
normal. 

From  the  clinical  facts  just 
described  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  the  form  of  muscu- 
lar atrophy  under  discussion 
must  have  a  neurotic  or  a  spinal 
origin.  The  assumption  of  a 
neurotic  origin  is  favored  not 
only  by  the  results  of  the  elec- 
trical examination  and  the  oc- 
currence of  pain  and  slight  sen- 
sory disturbances,  but  also  by 
the  results  of  the  anatomical 
investigations  thus  far  reported, 
although  they  are,  of  course, 
still  few  in  number.  According 
to  these,  the  disease  seems  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  muscles 
and  the  peripheral  motor  nerves, 
while  the  anterior  roots  and  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  show 
no  perceptible  alteration,  but  a  moderate  loss  of  fibers  is  sometimes  found  in 
tiie  region  of  the  columns  of  Goll. 

F'urther  observations  and  investigations  must  teach  us  whether,  as  is 
probal)le,  we  shall  find  closer  relations  and  transition  forms  between  neurotic 
and  spinal  atrophy;  but  meanwhile  the  disease  just  described  is  a  form  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  so  well  characterized  and  so  readily  recognizable 
in  its  clinical  aspect  that  a  separate  description  of  it  is  undoubtedly  war- 
ranted. 

[Dejerine  and  Sottas  have  described,  under  the  name  of  "  hypertrophic 
interstitial  neuritis,"  an  affection  similar  to  neurotic  muscular  atrophy,  which 
also  begins  in  early  life  and  may  affect  several  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  atrophy  usually  begins  in  the  legs,  being  most  marked  at  the  extremity 
and  gradually  extending  upward  toward  the  trunk.  The  arms,  and  sometimes 
the  face,  are  affected  later  in  the  same  way.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  can 
be  found  in  the  affected  muscles.    There  is  a  very  pronounced  enlargement  of 


Fig.  177. — Peroneal  muscular  atrophy.     Legs  of  tlie 
brother  of  the  patient  shown  in  Fig.  176. 
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the  nerve  trunks,  which  can  often  be  felt  and  sometimes  even  seen.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  In  addition  tiiere  may  be  well- 
marked  kyphoscoliosis,  loss  of  tendon  reflexes,  inability  to  stand  with  the 
eyes  closed,  Argyll  Eobertsoii  ])U]»ils,  or  sluggisli  pupils  with  myosis,  hypses- 
thesia  and  delayed  sensation,  very  severe  shooting  pains,  ataxia,  and  occa- 
sionally intention  tremor,  scanning  speech,  and  slight  exophthahnus.  The 
sphincters  are  never  involved.  The  trouble  is  very  slowly  progressive.  Au- 
topsies have  shown,  besides  a  very  extensive  and  pronounced  neuritis,  lesions 
in  the  anterior  cornua  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  prognosis  is 
unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  is  like  that  of  other  forms  of  atrophy. — K.] 

5.     PROGRESSIVE   MUSCULAR    DYSTROPHY 

{The  MyoiHithic  J uvcnile  Formts  of  Pruyrtn.'iicc  Muncular  Atrophy) 

The  so-called  purely  myopathic  muscular  atrophies  are  much  commoner 
than  the  forms  of  nmscular  atrophy  thus  far  described,  in  which,  besides  the 
Avasting  of  the  muscular  liber,  there  is  a  more  or  less  extensive  atrophy  of 
the  motor  nervous  system.  Myopathic  muscular  atrophy  is  the  name  given 
to  all  those  forms  in  which  anatomical  investigation  has  thus  far  found 
atrophic  processes,  not  in  the  cord  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  exclusively 
in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  old,  long  contest  whether  the  "  vseat "  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atr()})hy  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the 
muscles  themselves,  has  thus  at  last  been  decided — that  each  of  these  hy- 
potheses was  correct  for  certain  cases.  Thanks  to  persistent  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical investigations,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  distinguish,  easily  and 
positively  for  the  most  part,  the  spinal  (and  neurotic)  from  the  myopathic 
cases  even  during  the  patient's  life.  Of  course  many  facts  even  now  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  very  strict  division,  and  that  here  also  transition 
forms  may  occur  which  can  he  fully  understood  only  by  a  still  more  accurate 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  morbid  jjrocess  in  question. 

In  spite  of  many  common  peculiarities,  the  individual  cases  of  myopathic 
muscular  atrophy  differ  in  many  respects  from  one  another.  These  differ- 
ences relate  either  to  the  localization  of  the  muscles  chiefly  or  at  least  first 
affected,  or  to  the  special  variety  of  change  in  the  muscles  (simple  atrophy 
or  atrophy  with  a  large  interstitial  development  of  fat).  These  differences 
were  the  reason  why  it  was  formerly  believed  that  several  forms  of  disease 
could  be  recognized,  whereas  in  reality  we  are  dealing  only  with  different 
types  of  the  same  disease.  These  varieties,  of  course,  have  so  much  indi- 
viduality and  so  constantly  recur  in  the  same  way  tliat  we  are  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  differentiating  them  from  a  clinical  standpoint;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  so  many  transitions  between  the  different  types  that  their 
intimate  relationshij)  is  iiiKhnihtcMh  fh-b  lias  therefore  been  perfectly  correct 
in  proposing  to  grouj)  together  all  these;  dilfcrent  ty})es  under  one  common 
name — prof/ressivc  in uscii/ar  di/sl ruplti/ — in  order  to  attest  their  kinship.  We 
can  then  distinguish  the  diU'erent  sul)types  by  special  terms. 

Before  \v(!  proceed  in  what  follows  to  describe  these  dilferciit  subtypes  in 
greater  dct.iil,  we  would  first  incntion  the  most  iuiportaut  points  which  are 
common  to  all  forms  of  myo{)athic  nuiscular  atrophy — that  is,  of  so-called 
muscular  dystrophy.     They  are  as  follows:  (1)   .Ml  forms  of  dystrophy  occur 
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generically  or  hereditarily.  We  tlierei'ore  see  the  disease  most  frequently  in 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  more  rarely  in  members  of  the  same  family  in  differ- 
ent generations.  On  the  other  hand,  sporadic  cases  are,  of  course,  not  un- 
common. If  the  disease  occur  in  members  of  the  same  family  it  usually 
assumes  the  same  form  in  each  of  them;  but  different  forms  may  exceptionally 
occur  in  one  famih' — a  circumstance  strongly  suggesting  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  different  types.  (2)  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  almost 
always  appear  in  youth,  sometimes  in  childhood,  sometimes  not  until  puberty. 
Only  in  rare  cases  does  the  disease  begin  between  thirty  and  forty  or  even 
later.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  certain  forms  usually  begin  in  childhood 
("infantile"  form  with  implication  of  the  facial  muscles,  pseudo-hyper- 
trophy), and  other  forms  only  at  puberty  ("juvenile"  form  with  implication 
of  the  shoulder  and  upper-arm  muscles).  (3)  The  localization  of  the  mus- 
cular atrophy  is  extremely  irregular.  The  different  forms  or  types  are,  of 
course,  distinguished  by  their  special  localization ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances, 
or  in  the  frequent  transition  cases,  it  often  happens  that  other  muscular  re- 
gions besides  those  chiefly  affected  are  also  involved  to  a  lesser  degree.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  all  forms  it  is  finally  the  same  muscular  regions  which  are 
chiefly  affected  with  atrophy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  forms  certain 
muscular  regions,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  remain  intact.  The  groups  of 
muscles  most  exposed  to  the  disease  are:  (a)  Facial  muscles,  as  far  as  they 
are  innervated  by  the  facial  nerve,  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and 
orbicularis  oris,  (b)  Muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle:  pectoralis,  latissimus 
dorsi,  serratus  antieus  major,  rhomboidei,  trapezius.  (c)  Muscles  of  the 
upper  arm:  biceps,  brachialis  antieus,  supinator  longus,  triceps,  (d)  Long 
extensors  of  the  back  (erectores  spinae).  (e)  Pelvic  muscles  (glutsei)  and 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  Other  muscles,  however,  are  almost  always  spared  in 
muscular  dystrophy:  (a)  Deltoids,  supraspinati,  and  infraspinati.  (h)  Fore- 
arm muscles,  and  especially  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  (c) 
Lower-leg  muscles,  especially  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  small  muscles  of 
the  foot,  (d)  Tongue  and  muscles  of  deglutition.  All  these  statements  are 
not  absolutely  without  exception,  but  they  show  the  usual  rule,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease.  (4)  The  anatomical  changes. 
in  the  muscles  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  different  forms  of  dystrophy. 
They  consist  first  of  the  most  varied  changes  in  volume  of  the  individual 
muscular  fibers.  Many  fibers  show  an  atrophy  which  progresses  finally  to 
complete  disappearance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so-called  hypertrophic  (hy- 
pervoluminous)  fibers  are  also  almost  always  to  be  found.  Erb  suspects  that 
the  hypertrophy  is  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  of  the  fiber,  and  that  the 
atrophy  follows  this  later.  Besides  these  changes  in  volume,  we  see  regularly 
an  evident  increase  in  the  muscle  nuclei  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  If  there  be  pronounced  pseudo-hypertrophy 
the  interstitial  tissue  is  permeated  with  an  abundant  accumulation  of  fat 
cells.  In  the  nuiscular  fibers  themselves  the  transverse  striation  is  almost 
always  preserved  to  the  last,  and  we  never  find  granular  or  fatty,  so-called 
degenerative  destruction  in  any  great  degree.  The  peripheral  motor  nerves 
and  the  motor-ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns — that  is,  the  peripheral 
motor  neurons — remain  perfectly  noniuil.  Two  clinical  facts,  which  are 
very  important  in  diagnosis,  are  associated  with  this  circumstance:   (a)    In 
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all  forms  of  dystrophy  the  fibrillary  contractions  in  the  diseased  muscles, 
which  are  so  common  in  spinal  atrophies,  are  almost  invariably  absent,  (b) 
Distinct  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  is  almost  never  found  in  dystrophy 
(in  contrast  to  the  spinal  atrophies).  Since  the  disease  is  also  a  motor-system 
disease,  like  all  the  other  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  in  dystrophy  the  sensibility,  the  functions  of  the  bladder,  etc., 
remain  perfectly  normal. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  the  most  important  features  common  to  all 
forms  of  dystrophy,  we  will  pass  to  the  description  of  the  chief  individual 
clinical  types.  We  would  emphasize  the  fact  once  more  that  transition  forms 
between  these  types  are  by  no  means  rare. 

1.  Pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  Muscles  {Lipomatosis  luxurians  mus- 
cularis  progressiva  of  Heller;  Atrophia  musculorum  lipomatosa  of  Seidel). — 
Pseudo-hypertrophy  is  the  rarest  form  of  muscular  dystrophy,  but  it  was  the 
first  to  become  accurately  known,  on  account  of  its  striking  aspect.  It  was 
quite  fully  described  in  Germany  l)y  Griesinger  (18G4),  while  in  France 
Duchenne  gave  in  1868  a  very  complete  clinical  description  of  it.  In  1866 
M.  Eulenburg  and  Colmheim  had  already  shown,  by  the  careful  anatomical 
examination  of  a  case,  that  the  nervous  system  remained  perfectly  normal, 
a  statement  which  was  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  investigations  (Charcot, 
F.  Schultze,  and  others). 


S  4 

Fig.  178. — Positions  of  a  cliilfl  with  hcreditury  (psoiido-hypcrtrophie)    muscular   atrophy,  on 

rising  to  an  erect  attitude.     (From  Gowers.) 

Pseud o-liypertropliy  develops  almost  iiivarial)ly  in  childhood,  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years.  It  is  a  ])r(>ii()uuced  family,  or  even 
hereditary,  disease.  The  male  sex  is  deciddly  more  disposed  to  Ihe  disease 
than  the  female  [but  the  disease  seems  to  be  transmitted  through  the  female 
in  the  hereditary  cases. — K.]  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  we  also  find  in 
the  affected  families  some  disposition  to  a  nervous  taint,  such  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  anomalies  of  the  skull,  etc. 
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The  disease  begins  gradually  and  almost  always  without  a  special  exciting 
cause.     The  parents  notice  that  the  child,  who  had  been  previously  perfectly 
•well  and  strong,  becomes  insecure  on  his  legs,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  jump 
or  go  upstairs  as  well  as  he  used  to  do.    This  points  to  the  first  characteristic 
peculiarity  wherein  pseudo-hypertrophy  ditt'ers  from  spinal  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.     It  begins,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  especially  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  pelvic  nmscles   (glutaei),  and  in  the  muscles 
of   the   lower   extremities,   especially   in   those   of   the 
thigh.     While  the  arms  and  hands  are  still  perfectly 
normal,  walking  constantly  grows  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  gait  very  soon  assumes  so  characteristic  a 
type  that  from   this  ahuie   the   diagnosis  can  often  be 
made  at  the  first  glance.     The  gait  becomes  waddling 
(chiefly  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  glutaei  medii), 
the  belly  appears  very  prominent,  the  vertebral  column 
is   arched    forward   in    the    lumbar   region   in   marked 
lordosis,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bal- 
anced on  the  legs.    The  legs  are  raised  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  the  toes  usually  droop  from  paresis  of 
the  dorsal  extensors.     The  child's  movements,  when  he 
tries  to  raise  himself  from  the  floor  or  pick  up  any 
object,  are  very  characteristic,  and  are  alike  in  almost 
all  cases,  as  a  result  of  paresis  of  the  extensors  of  tlie 
thigh  and  leg    (gluta?i  and  extensores  cruris).     Since 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  trunk,  the  child  usually 
first  gets  on  all  fours,  and  then  gradually  straightens 
himself  up    ["  climbs  up   his  thighs "]    by  supporting 
his  arms  on  his  knees   (see  Fig.   178).     Later  on  dis- 
turbances of  motion  appear  in  the  upper  extremities 
also,  and  in  general  they  are  very  similar  to  those  to 
be  described  more  fully  in  the  next  type. 

If  we  inspect  the  patient  more  closely  we  shall 
usually  find  at  the  first  glance  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  single  muscles  (see  Fig. 
179).  The  calves  are  disproportionately  thick,  and  sometimes  the  thighs 
also ;  the  arms  are  affected  later,  especially  the  deltoids,  the  triceps,  etc.  This 
increase  of  volume  is  caused  by  an  abnormal  interstitial  development  of  fat — 
"  pseudo-hypertrophy."  Hence,  the  nmscles  do  not  feel  firm,  but  soft  and 
spongy.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  however,  that,  besides  the  pseudo-hypertrophy 
in  some  muscles,  a  genuine  atrophy  develops  in  others,  with  a  pronounced 
loss  of  substance  and  without  any  coexisting  development  of  fat.  This  is  seen 
especially  in  the  upper  extremities  in  the  groups  of  muscles  previously  men- 
tioned. Finally,  there  seems  to  be  in  addition  even  a  genuine  muscular  hyper- 
trophy. In  several  cases  we  have  seen  a  marked  increase  in  volume  in  the 
nmscles  of  the  calves,  which  were  capable  of  quite  an  extraordinary  display 
of  strength.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  is,  probably,  in  our  opinion,  a  sort 
of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  since  the  muscles  that  are  still  able  to  work  are 
exerted  excessively. 


Fig.  179. — Pseudo-hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscles 
(From  DucHENNE.) 
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Fibrillary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  Electrical  ex- 
amination shows  a  diminution  of  excitability  corresponding  to  the  atrophy 
and  to  the  increased  deposit  of  fat,  but  never  reaction  of  degeneration.  The 
sensibility  remains  perfectly  normal,  and  also  micturition  and  defecation. 
The  patellar  reflex  is  sometimes  absent,  because  the  quadriceps  is  involved. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  skin,  especially  in  the  legs,  very  often  shows  a  peculiar 
bluish  marbled  coloring.  Bulbar  symptoms  apparently  never  occur.  'I'he 
intelligence  in  most  cases  is  perfectly  normal,  but  exceptionally  children  with 
hereditary  nniscular  atrophy  also  show  manifest  signs  of  mental  or  even  of 
moral  weakness. 

The  disease  advances  very  slowly  but  without  remissions.  Finally,  the 
patient  cannot  walk  at  all;  he  is  confined  to  the  bed,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  lielpless.  Death  usually  ensues  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  but 
sometimes  from  insutficiency  of  the  respiratf)ry  muscles. 

2.  Infantile  Atrophic  Form  of  Muscular  Dystrophy  without  and 
Especially  with  Implication  of  Facial  Muscles. — Simple  atrophic  forms 
of  progressive  muscular  wast- 
ing develop  far  more  fre- 
quently in  early  childhood 
than  pseudo  -  hypertrophy. 
They  may  be  combined  with 
pseudo-hypertrophy,  as  we 
have  said  above,  especially 
in  the  form  where  there  is 
lipomatosis  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  simple  atrophy 
in  the  shoulders  and  arms; 
but  what  gives  the  simple 
atrophic  infantile  form  a 
special  stamp  is  the  com- 
paratively frequent  implica- 
tion of  the  facial  muscles. 
These  muscles  may  not  be 
involved,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  affected 
in  rare  instances  in  the 
juvenile  form  as  w^ll,  but 
marked  atrophy  of  the  fa- 
cial muscles  is  a  peculiarity 
chiefly  of  the  infantile 
atrophic  form. 

Duchenne  had  already 
observed  that  in  cliiidi-cii 
there  is  a  form  of  nniscular 
atrophy  which  begins  in  the 
muscles  of  tbe  face;  but  liis 
statements  were  almost  for- 
gotten until  recently  Landou/.v 
this    subject,    and    demonstratet 


Fig.  180. — Juvenile  myopathic  muscular  atrophy  in  a  tcn- 
ycur-old  chihl,  with  marked  implication  of  the  facial 
muscles.  Inaliility  to  close  the  eyes  or  move  the  lips. 
Atrophy  of  the  pectorals,  etc. 
M.Hlical  Clinic.) 


(From    thf  Erlangen 


and     Dejerine    called    attention    anew    to 
\,    contrary'  to    previous    belief,    that    impli- 
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cation  of  the  facial  muscles  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  symptom.  If  tlie 
atrophy  is  already  plainly  pronounced,  characteristic  symptoms  ensue:  the 
eyes  can  no  longer  be  completely  closed,  and  the  movements  of  the  mouth  in 
whistling,  laughing,  and  talking  become  impaired.  From  the  sinking  in  of 
the  cheeks,  the  drooping  of  the  under  li]).  etc.,  there  develops  a  very  charac- 
teristic type  of  countenance  {"fades  mjjopatlii(/uc  "),  Ijy  which  the  practiced 
eye  can  recognize  the  affection  almost  at  once  (Fig.  18U).  There  may  finally 
ensue  complete  rigidity  and  immobility  of  the  face.  At  the  same  time  or 
somewhat  later,  as  a  rule,  other  muscular  regions  may  be  affected,  and  again, 
as  in  other  forms,  chiefly  the  shoulder  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arms. 


Fig.  181. — Two  brothers  with  juvenile  muscular  atrophy. 
(Personal  observation.) 

the  extensors  of  the  spine,  and  the  muscles  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh.  The 
child's  gait  becomes  as  waddling  as  that  of  children  with  pseudo-hypertrophy, 
which  we  have  just  described.  The  spine  has  a  lordotic  ciu-vature,  the  child 
rises  from  the  floor  by  the  aid  of  the  arms  (Fig.  178),  etc.  The  sequence  in 
which  the  different  muscles  are  attacked  by  the  atrophy  is  not  always  the  same. 
The  facial  muscles,  for  example,  may  often  be  attacked  later  than  the  mus- 
cles of  the  shoulder,  upper  arm,  and  trunk.  In  order  to  detect  the  slighter 
degrees  of  implicntidii  of  the  face,  ii  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  close 
his  eyes  when  the  head  is  bent  backward;  we  can  then  readily  detect  the 
fissure  left  between  the  eyelids  (insufficiency  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum). 
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We  can  also  notice  in  the  early  stages  that  the  patient  cannot  protnide  the 
lips  to  whistle. 

The  muscles  of  mastication,  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm  and  hand  almost  always  remain  normal.  A  slight  persistent 
contracture  of  the  biceps  is  sometimes  present  and  is  characteristic.  Fibril- 
lary contractions  and  reaction  of  degeneration  ai-e  almost  always  absent. 

3.  The  Juvenile  Fokm  of  Dystrophy. — The  peculiarities  of  this  form 
were  first  carefully  studied  by  Erb.  It  usually  does  not  begin  until  after 
actual  childhood,  in  the  years  of  ])ul)erty  or  sometimes  later  (between  twenty 
and  forty).  It  occurs  sporadically  occasionally,  but  it  is  also  frequently 
hereditary  or  generic  (that  is,  occurring  in  families),  and  the  girls  of  the 
family  are  often  attacked  by  this  form,  while  the  infantile  form  is  seen  es- 
pecially in  boys.  The  disease  is  also,  like  pseudo-hypertrophy,  sometimes 
seen  to  begin  in  the  pelvic  muscles  and  the  legs,  but  more  often  the  shoulders 
and  upper  extremities  are  first  attacked.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  the  choice  of  the 
muscles  attacked,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above. 
According  to  Erb,  the 
following  muscles  are  al- 
most constantly  diseased 
in  the  trunk  and  the  up- 
per extremities:  the  pec- 
toral is  major  and  minor, 
the  trapezius,  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  the  serratus 
anticus  major,  the  rhom- 
boidei,  the  sacro-lumbalis 
and  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
later  the  triceps.  The 
following,  however,  al- 
most always  remain  nor- 
mal ;  the  sterno-mastoid, 
the  levator  anguli  scapu- 
lae, the  coraco-brachialis, 
the  teres  major  and  mi- 
nor, the  deltoid,  the  su- 
praspinatus  and  infraspi- 
natus, and,  as  must  be 
mentioned  especially  in 
distinction  from  spiiud 
muscular  iilropliy,  the 
small  muscles  of  the  hand. 
The  muscles  of  the  forearm,  too,  except  the  supinator  longus,  remain  intact 
for  a  long  time,  if  not  permanently;  but  exceptions  also  occur:  for  example, 
the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  181)  shows  two  brothers  with  juvenile 
muscular  atrophy  which  in  other  respects  is  characteristic,  but  the  muscles 
on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm  are  also  completely  atrophied.  In  the 
lower  extremities  the  atrophy  attacks  chiefly  the  ghitaM  and  the  quadriceps,  more 


Fig.  182. — Juvenile  muscular  dystrophy.  Prominence  of  the 
scapulic  when  the  arms  are  raised  in  consequence  of  atrophy 
of  tile  serratus  and  rhoniboidei.     (Personal  observation.) 
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the  peronei  and  tlie  tiltialis  anticus,  while  the  sartorius  and  the  muscles 
calf  are  usually  wholly  exempt.     Fibrillary  twitchings  in  the  affected 

nmscles  are  generally  absent,  and  there  is 
hardly  ever  any  reaction  of  degeneration. 
The  disturbances  of  function  due  to 
this  condition  are  self-evident,  so  that  a 
full  desc'ri])tion  of  them  may  be  omitted. 
The  arms  \isually  suffer  first,  as  we  have 
said.  The  marked  indjcction  of  the 
scai)ula\  from  the  paralysis  of  tlie  ser- 
ratus,  is  especially  characteristic  (Fig. 
IH'i).  If  we  try  to  take  the  patient 
under  the  shoulders  and  lift  him,  the 
shoulders  are  peiMVclly  limp.  They  are 
therefore  immediately  raised  so  high  that 
the  head  comes  between  the  shoulders 
("loose  shoulders").  The  most  strik- 
ing features  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest  are  the  flattening  in  the  region  of 
the  pectoralis  and  the  peculiar  folds  of 
skin  on  the  anterior  edges  of  the  axillae. 


Fig.  183. — Muscular  dystrophy.  Promi- 
nence of  the  scapulae  when  the  arms 
are  hanging  down.  (Erlangen  Medical 
Clinic.) 


If  the  patient  walks  we  can 
often  recognize  the  disease  at 
a  distance  at  the  first  glance 
by  the  peculiar  gait.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  can-icd 
backward  (lordosis  of  tlie  lum- 
bar vertebne),  and  the  gait  is 
waddling,  since  the  pelvis  can 
no  longer  be  held  properly  by 
the  weak  glutcei.     On  stooping 


Fig.  184. — Juvenile  muscular  dystrophy.  Insufficient 
closure  of  the  ej'es.  Myopathic  facies.  (Personal 
observation.) 


and  rising,  the  same  symptoms  are  seen  as  have  previously  been  described  (Fig. 
178).     As  a  rule,  in  the  Juvenile  form  the  face  is  not  involved,  but  we  can 
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sometimes  detect  sliglit  disturbariees  of  the  facial  muscles,  especially  defective 
closure  of  the  lids  and  inability  to  wliistie  (Fig.  184).  We  once  made  the 
interesting  observation  thai  the  adult  brother  of  a  young  girl  suffering  from 
juvenile  dystrophy  showed  these  (congenital?)  anomalies  in  the  face  from 
earliest  childhood,  without  showing  any  further  indications  of  dystrophy.  Bul- 
bar symptoms  are  as  rare  as  in  the  other  forms.  It  is  of  significance  that  the 
intercostal  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm 
may  finally  atrophy, 
and  the  consequent 
respiratory  disturb- 
ance may  be  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  course  of 
juvenile  dystrophy 
is  very  chronic,  like 
that  of  all  the  other 
forms.  The  disease 
progresses  very  slow- 
ly and  often  seems  al- 
most to  stand  still  for 
a  long  time.  Many 
cases  have  been  under 
observation  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years. 

We  may  mention 
in  conclusion  that  in 
some  cases  of  dystro- 
phy the  trouljle  has 
been  seen  to  begin  at 
a  more  advanced  age 
— from  forty  to  fif- 
ty— but  in  otlier  re- 
spects these  cases  do 
not  differ  from  the 
general  type,  al- 
though we  have  no- 
ticed   that,    in    such 

eases  as  begin  relatively  late  in  life,  the  muscles  of  the  pelvis  and  thighs  were 
chiefly  affected,  so  that  tlie  ])atiL'nt  could  not  stand  or  walk  while  the  arms 
still  performed  their  funciions  joloi-alily  well    (Fig.    IS.")). 

Diagnosis  of  Myopathic  Muscular  Atrophy  (Muscular  Dystrophy). — Now 
that  the  type  of  myopalliic  niiisciilni-  dystrophy  has  been  establislu'cl  in  all 
its  details  by  numerous  observations,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  no  longer  dif- 
ficult. The  generic  occurrence  of  the  disease,  its  development  usually  in  child- 
hood or  youth,  the  remarkable  regularity  in  the  selection  of  muscles  affected, 
the  absence  of  fibrillary  contractions  and  also  of  electrical  reaction  of  degen- 
eration in  the  affected  muscles,  are  the  eliief  points  u]ion  wliich  the  diagnosis 
is  to  be  based  in  the  individual  case.     If  we  l)eai-  in  mind  these  peculiarities. 


Fig.  185. — Progressive  myopathic  muscular  atrophy  of  the  pectorals, 
upper  arms,  and  muscles  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh.  Ordinary  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  in  sitting;  he  can  neither  stand  nor  walk.  (Per- 
sonal observation.) 
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the  distinction  from  the  spinal  and  neurotic  amyotropliies  or  from  other  sim- 
ilar tvpos  of  disease  (syringoinyelia)  is  usually  easy.  Only  a  few  cases,  which 
clinically  seem  to  present  transition  forms,  remain  for  a  time  uncertain  in 
their  anatomical  determination.  We  must,  however,  indicate  one  condition 
which  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  mistakes  in  diagnosis — namely,  congenital 
muscular  defects.  In  some  persons  we  find  that  certain  muscles  or  parts  of 
muscles  are  al)sent  from  hirth,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  generally 
the  same  nuiscles  wiiich  are  most  often  affected  in  muscular  dysfropliy,  es- 
pecially the  pectoralis  major,  or  at  least  its  sternal  portion,  the  serrati,  the 
rhomboidei,  the  trapezii,  etc.  Such  congenital  muscular  defects  naturally 
present  at  the  first  glance  a  very  similar  ])icture  to  that  of  a  patient  witli 
dj'strophy;  but  we  can  usually  decide  correctly  as  to  the  condition  by  careful 
inquiry,  since  in  case  of  congenital  nniscular  defects  the  abnormalities  have 
always  been  present,  and  thc}^  also  show  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  course 
of  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  myopathic  muscular  dystrophy  is  seldom 
successful.  We  may  sometimes  obtain  a  certain  improvement  by  persistent 
treatment  by  electricity  or  massage;  but  at  present  any  considerable  alteration 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  is  beyond  the  domain  of  possibility.  [Persistent 
and  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  sometimes  have  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect.— K.] 

6.  PRIMARY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  PYRAMIDAL  TRACTS 

(Primary  Lateral  Sclerosis.     Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis.     Motor  Tabes.     Spasmodic  Tabes  Dorsalis) 

While  in  all  the  forms  of  primary  disease  of  the  motor  system  thus  far  de- 
scribed the  muscles  are  involved  primarily  or  secondarily,  and  muscular 
atrophy  therefore  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  clinical  picture  of  all  the  dis- 
eases described  above,  in  rare  cases  the  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the 
central  neuron  {PyS  of  Fig.  168,  page  368)  of  the  motor  tract.  In  such 
cases  a  type  of  disease  develops,  in  which  indeed  the  disturbances  are  exclu- 
sively motor,  but  in  wliieh  muscular  atrophy  is  completely  absent  at  least  for 
a  long  time — a  type  of  disease  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  "  spastic 
spinal  paralysis''  (Erb,  Charcot).  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  primary, 
isolated  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  may  occur,  without  involving  the 
peripheral  motor  neuron  (cell  of  the  anterior  horn  with  its  process,  the  pe- 
ripheral motor  nerve)  ;  but  we  must  emphasize  that  the  degeneration  is  not  al- 
ways limited  to  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  strict  sense,  but  frequently 
affects  the  motor  fibers  of  the  antero-lateral  tracts  in  their  entirety.  More- 
over, primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  often  f(mnd  associated 
with  degeneration  of  other  neuron  systems  (lateral  cerebellar  tracts,  posterior 
columns).    Thus,  the  anatomical  picture  of  a  "  combined  tract  disease  "  arises. 

Type  of  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis. — Three  symptoms  predopiinate  in  the 
picture  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis :  motor  paresis,  hypertonicity  of  the  muscles 
(muscular  rigidity),  and  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes — the  patellar 
reflex,  and  ankle  clonus.  The  loss  of  motor  power — we  are  speaking  at  present 
only  of  the  spastic  paralysis  of  the  legs,  wdiich  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
and  the  most  clearly  marked — is  found  in  various  degrees,  from  a  simple 
weakness  of  movement  to  a  complete  and  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis. 
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As  a  rule,  only  the  flexors  (shorteners)  of  tlie  legs  become  paretic  at  first, 
while  the  extensors  still  retain  their  full  power.  But  flexion  of  the  leg  is 
also  altered  in  a  peculiar  wa}' :  witli  each  attempt  io  draw  the  leg  toward 
the  trunk,  a  coincident  marked  contraction  of  the  tibialis  anticus  nmscle, 
which  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the  patient,  and  wiiich  can  be  recognized  by 
the  prominence  of  its  tendon  (so-called  tibialis  phenomenon),  ensues.  Some- 
times (just  as  hemiplegics)  the  patients  cannot  extend  the  foot  dorsally  of 
their  own  accord,  whereas  if  the  entire  leg  is  drawn  up,  a  marked  dorsal 
extension  of  the  entire  foot  occurs.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  l)y  the 
reason  that,  in  consequence  of  the  degeneration  of  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tracts,  the  innervation  of  the  muscles  can  only  occur  in  groups  ("syner- 
gically  ")  and  no  longer  in  the  single  muscles.  The  pyramidal  tract  is  prob- 
ably principally  a  tract  for  the  finer  graded  and  isolated  motor  stimuli,  while 
the  other  motor  paths  of  the  antero-lateral  tracts  serve  more  for  the  coarser 
movements  executed  by  entire  groups  of  muscles.  If  therefore  a  complete 
paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  finally  ensues,  we  can  assume  with  certainty  an 
extension  of  the  degeneration  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts 
to  all  the  antero-lateral  motor  tracts. 

The  characteristic  "  spastic  "'  feature  of  the  paralysis  is  in  all  probability 
due  directly  to  the  degeneration  of  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract.  The 
fundamental  clinical  symptoms  of  "  spastic  paralysis  "  due  to  this  degenera- 
tion are  the  hypertonicity  of  the  muscles  and  the  increase  of  the  tendon 
reflexes.  Both  symptoms,  indeed,  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  identical,  for 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  may  also  be  of  reflex  origin.  If  the  tendon  reflexes 
be  much  increased,  the  reflex  tension  of  the  muscles  comes  on  even  upon  the 
stretching  and  pulling  of  the  tendons,  which  are  excited  by  the  weight  of 
the  limbs,  or  by  any  active  or  passive  movements.  The  reflex  muscular  tension 
opposes  any  attempt  at  motion.  If  we  try  to  flex  the  leg  passively  at  the 
knee,  or  if  we  try  to  extend  the  foot  dorsally,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
do  so.  The  more  rapidly  and  suddenly  we  try  to  produce  the  motion,  the 
more  marked  is  the  muscular  resistance,  which  can  scarcely  be  overcome.  If, 
however,  we  go  to  work  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  avoid  any  sudden 
tension  of  the  tendons,  we  can  almost  always  flex  the  leg  without  special 
trouble.  If  we  put  the  patient  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  legs  do  not  hang 
down  laxly,  but  they  usually  fall  at  once  into  a  vigorous  extensor  tetanus,  since 
the  weight  of  the  leg  puts  the  quadriceps  into  contraction  by  the  tension  on 
the  ligamentum  patellae.  A  convulsive,  reflex  tremor  of  tiie  whole  leg  often 
comes  on  at  once,  similar  to  ankle  clonus.  If  we  examine  tlie  patient  while 
in  the  bath  we  find  the  spasms  decidedly  less,  because  in  the  water  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weight  of  the  lind)  is  diminished.  In  addition  to  the  reflex 
rigidity  caused  by  external  mechanical  stimuli,  a  direct  hypertonicity  of  the 
nuiscles  (an  increase  of  the  coiitiiuious  mean  muscular  tonus  caused  by  a  loss 
of  the  depressor  fibers  which  normally  affect  it)  is  frequently  present.  In 
many  cases  the  muscles  appear  continually  rigid  and  tense  to  Ihe  touch,  the 
legs  are  in  a  condition  of  continual  extensor  tetanus  and  adductor  contracture. 
If  we  attempt  to  elevate  one  leg  passively  or  abduct  it  from  the  body,  the 
other  leg  and  the  entire  body  soon  follow.  In  the  dorsal  llcxoi's  of  the  toes, 
especially  of  the  great  toe,  this  continued  hypertonicity  is,  as  a  rule,  very  evi- 
dent.   The  characteristic  phenonicuoii  found  in  all  spastic  paralyses  of  the  legs 
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— viz.,  that  the  cutaneous  reflex  of  the  great  toe  produced  hy  stroking  the  sole 
of  the  foot  [or  irritating  the  tibial  region  |  occurs  as  a  dorsal  extension  (so- 
called  Babiuski  [and  OppenheimJ  reflexes)  — 
probably  depends  on  the  above  circumstances. 
Active  motion,  as  is  easily  explained,  must 
also  be  impaired  from  the  inhibitory  action 
of  the  tonic  and  reflex  spasms.  The 
decree  of  disturbance  of  motion  is  thus 
increased,  and  the  paresis  often  seems 
greater  than  is  really  the  case.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  nuiscular  tension  is  espe- 
cially manifest  in  the  gait  of  the  patient. 
As  long  as  walking  is  still  possible,  we 
notice  very  plainly  that  it  is  rendered 
difiicult,  not  only  by  the  muscular  pare- 
sis, but  also  by  the  stiffness  of  the  legs. 
The  patient  walks  with  short  and  diffi- 
cult steps,  the  legs  are  scarcely  flexed  at 
the  knee,  and  the  feet  are  scarcely  raised 
at  all.  The  feet  "  stick  to  the  floor  "  and 
are  slowly  slid  forward,  and  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  walk  on  the  toes,  from 
the  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the 
calves.  The  weight  of  the  body  alone 
presses  the  feet  downward.  We  term  this 
very  characteristic  form  of  gait  the  spastic- 
paretic  gait. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  tendon  reflexes  may 
also  exist  witliout  the  presence  of  any  special 
motor  paresis  of  the  muscles  at  the  same 
time,  but  since  the  motion  is  not  a  little 
influenced  in  such  a  case  by  the  constant 
spasms,  a  disturbance  of  motility  may  be 
produced,  which  we  have  called  "  spastic 
pseudo-paralysis,"  or,  more  properly,  pseudo- 
paresis.  In  these  cases  the  muscular  strength 
is  almost  normal,  and  the  patient  can  walk 
for  quite  a  long  time.  Nevertheless,  all  his 
movements  are  stiff  and  difficult,  and  the  gait 
shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  pure  spastic 
gait.  The  steps  are  not  very  short  and  they 
follow  one  another  quite  rapidly,  Imt  the 
legs  remain  perfectly  stiff  and  are  scarcely 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  patient  walks  almost  entirely  on  his  toes. 
In  the  house  the  patient  walks  with  a  noisy  shuffle,  and  in  soft  sand  we 
can  see  the  furrows  drawn  by  the  feet  as  they  slide  along  the  ground.  Since 
the  Achilles  tendon  is  made  tense  at  each  step,  and  since  a  reflex  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  responds  to  this  tension,  each  step  is  often  followed 
by  a  short  lifting  of  the  whole  body  ("  teetering"  spastic  gait). 


C^ 


Fig.  186. — Spastic  spinal  paralysis. 
Enormous  muscular  rigidity  of 
the  trunk,  arms,  and  legs.  When 
supported  from  behind,  the  pa- 
tient can  stand  as  stiff  as  a  post. 
(Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 
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Although  the  symptoins  mentioned  are  tlie  eliaraeteri>;tic  positive  features 
of  "spastic  s])inal  paralysis,"  yet,  in  the  original  sense  of  tiie  word,  the  affec- 
tion is  also  characterized  hy  the  fact  that  certain  other  s})inal  symptoms,  espe- 
cially disturbances  of  sensibility,  disturbances  in  micturition  and  defecation, 
muscular  atrophy,  and  other  trophic  symptoms,  ai-e  entirely  absent.  Only 
when  such  was  the  ease  have  Erb  and  Charcot  claimed  that  a  special  anatom- 
ical cause  must  lie  at  the  bottoni  of  the  peculiar  gi'oup  of  symptoms,  which 
they  suspected  to  be  a  primary  disease  of  the  lateral  columns — that  is,  of  tlu 
pyramidal  ti-acts  particularly.  This  suspicion  was  entirely  warranted,  since 
the  ])icture  of  pure  spastic  spinal  paralysis  could  be  explained  l)y  no  other 
anatomical  theory.  A  degeneration  in  the  lateral  columns  explains  the  motor 
paresis,  ex])lains  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reilexes  by  the  loss  of  reflex  in- 
hibitory influences,  and  the  increased  tonic  tension  of  the  muscles.  Actual 
evidence  of  tlie  occurrence  of  primary  systemic  degeneration  in  the  lateral 
columns  could,  of  course,  be  furnished  only  by  anatomical  observation.  This 
has  now  actually  taken 
place,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a  "spastic 
spinal  ])aralysis "  in 
the  original  sense  of 
Charcot  and  Erb.  If 
■we  observe  the  same 
morbid  picture  not 
only  in  primary  de- 
generation of  tlie  py- 
ramidal tract,  but  also 
in  other  cases,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  under 
certain  circumstances, 
other  diseases  may,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in- 
volve the  lateral  col- 
umns almost  exclusive- 
ly, and  especially  the 
pyrami<lal    ti-acts. 

So  far  as  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  extends, 
the  affection  comes  on 
in  two  soincwliat  dis- 
tinct clinical  forms. 
The  first  may  be 
brought  into  tlie  closest  relation  with  amyotr()i)liic  lateral  sclerosis.  As  we  have 
seen  above  (page  371),  we  often  And  in  ty])ical  amyotro]ihic  lateral  sclerosis  a 
pure  spastic  paresis  in  the  legs  willioiit  any  ti'nce  of  nmsculni-  ali'(t|iliy.  while  in 
the  anus  and  Ihc  hulhar  region  Ihci'c  is  nioi'e  or  less  nuirked  umsi'ular  atrophy 
besides  the  spastic  symptoms.  'IMiere  are  also  cases  of  disease — they  occur 
usually  in  somewhat  advanced  life  and  sporadicallv ;  that  is,  not  generically  as 
78 


Fig.  1M7. — Spastic  spinal  paralysis.  Impulsive  laiijrhing.  Tlio 
same  patient  as  Fig.  18G.  Symptoms  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  came  on  later.      (Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 
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a  family  disease — wliere  spastic  rigidity  and  paresis  develop  not  only  in  the 
legs,  hut  also  in  the  trunk,  tlie  arms,  and  the  face,  without  a  trace  of  muscular 
atrophy.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  patient  finally  becomes  almost  com- 
pletely stiff  (Fig.  186).  The  stiffness  is  due  solely  to  the  muscular  rigidity, 
and  only  on  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  does  the  muscular  rigidity 
eventually  go  on  to  com])lcto  paralysis.  'J^hc  arms  also  show  pronounced  hyper- 
tonicity  on  passive  movement.  lmj)ulsive  laughing  and  crying  also  occur,  just 
as  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (Fig.  187).  If  we  have  the  rare  opportunity 
to  make  an  autopsy  on  such  a  case,  we  find  a  marked  systemic  degeneration  in 
both  lateral  columns,  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  PyS,  but, 
especially  if  the  case  had  progressed  to  a  condition  of  true  paralysis,  involving 

other  bundles  of  fibers 
in  the  antero-lateral 
columns  as  well.  The 
degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  PyS, 
may  be  traced  up- 
ward through  the 
]3yramids,  the  pons, 
and  the  crus  to  the 
internal  capsule.  The 
ganglion  cells  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  en- 
tirely normal  or  they 
show  only  insignifi- 
cant changes.  The 
close  relationship  be- 
tween this  form  of 
"  pure  lateral  sclero- 
sis" and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  one  disease  may 
develop  into  the  other. 
After  the  typical  af- 
fection of  lateral  scle- 
rosis has  continued 
in  its  pure  form  for 
some  years,  atrophy 
may  sometimes  finally 
develop  in  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand, 
the  tongue,  etc. — in 
short,  there  is  clinical  evidence  that  the  peripheral  motor  neunm  has  begun 
to  degenerate;  but  the  atrophy,  as  a  rule,  remains  comjiaratively  slight,  al- 
though different  degrees  of  transition  forms  ])robably  occur. 

A  second  well-characterized  form  of  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  the  hereditary  or  family  spastic  spinal  paralysis  which  has  been  de- 


FiG.  188. — Family  spastic  spinal  i)aralysis. 
(Erlangen  Medical  Clini(;.) 
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scribed  by  me.  Tbis  shows  itself  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  espe- 
cially in  brothers  and  sisters;  in  this  form  there  very  gradually  develops,  in 
the  course  of  years  and  years,  a  constantly  increasing  rigidity  of  the  legs  with 
increased  tendon  reflexes  and  all  the  motor  disturbances  dependent  thereon. 
The  gait  is  pronouncedly  spastic,  the  feet  cling  to  the  floor,  the  legs  are  pressed 
firmly  together  from  the  contracture  of  the  adductors,  and  on  walking,  one 
foot  can  pass  the  other  only  with  difficulty.  The  ])atient  treads  only  on  tlie 
anterior  part  of  the  foot;  the  whole  body  is  projected  stiffly  forward,  so  that 
the  patient  has  to  hold  a  cane  in  front  of  himself  to  keep  from  falling  forward 
(Fig.  188).  For  a  long  time  the  purely  spastic  symptoms  outweigh  the  paretic 
(spastic  pseudo-paralysis),  and  only  very  gradually  does  the  spastic  gait  be- 
come spastie-paretic,  and  an  actual  loss  of  muscular  strength  ensue.  The  gen- 
eral condition,  the  sensibility,  the  bladder  and  the  muscular  nutrition  nuiy  re- 
main unafteeted  for  a  long  time  or  until  the  end.  The  disease  usually  begins 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty,  but  some  cases  apparently  occur  in 
children  also.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
congenital  morbid  predisposition  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  that  thus  it  is 
closely  connected,  jetiologically,  with  the  other  forms  of  hereditary  systemic 
disease,  especially  with  hereditary  muscular  atrophy ;  but  the  anatomical  ex- 
amination of  the  spinal  cord,  which  has  been  possible  thus  far  in  only  a  few 
cases,  has  shown  disease  in  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  (KIS)  and  the  columns 
of  ({oil,  besides  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  lateral  tract  {PyS)- — that  is, 
in  the  territory  of  the  neurons  of  the  lumbar  spinal  ganglia.  Anatomically, 
therefore,  hereditary  spastic  spinal  paralysis  must  also  be  termed  a  combined 
systemic  disease. 

Besides  the  two  forms  of  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  lateral 
tracts  (Pi/S)  already  mentioned,  which  in  our  opinion  are  perfectly  well  estab- 
lished clinically  and  anatomically,  there  are  in  reality  several  other  forms  of 
disease  whose  clinical  symptoms  are  in  the  main  those  of  spastic  spinal  pa- 
ralysis, while  the  anatomical  changes  consist  of  a  primary,  more  or  less  strictly 
systemic  disease  of  the  lateral  columns  alone,  or  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
columns.  In  the  latter  case  ataxia,  bladder  disturbances,  slight  disturbances 
of  sensation,  etc.,  may  at  times  be  added  to  the  spastic  symptoms;  but  since 
we  have  very  little  definite  knowledge  of  these  rare  forms  of  disease,  we  cannot 
at  present  give  any  suitable  description  of  them.  Many  of  these  diseases  seem 
to  be  exogenous  in  origin  and  to  be  especially  connected  with  previous  syphilis. 
Other  cases  are  related  a?tiologically  to  severe  general  constitutional  diseases, 
especially  pernicious  an:emia  (i/.v.).  We  may  also  mention  that  a  pure  type 
of  spastic  spinal  paralysis  may  bo  ])roduced  by  cln-onic  ])oisoniug  with  lathyrus 
seeds  (lathyrus  sativus  and  lathyrus  cicera,  the  so-called  vetches,  which  are  used 
to  make  bread  in  southern  countries).  Systemic  degenerations  of  the  spinal 
cord  also  occur  in  pellagra  [see  Appendix],  which  is  coiiiiiiou  in  northern  Italy 
ffoin  (lie  continued  use  of  diseased  or  fermented  maize.  1'liis  sometimes 
causes  especially  marked  spastic  symptoms,  besides,  of  course,  many  oilier 
spinal  and  mental  symptoms  (Tuczek). 

[(fowers  has  given  tlie  name  of  ataxic  paraplegia  to  a  class  of  cases  of 
coniliiiicd  degeneration  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns,  wliich  ai'c  by  no 
means  rare.  The  disease  cotnes  on  gradually  in  inidillc  life,  usually  without 
any  definite  cause.     Men  arc  iiiucli  more  frequently  atl'ected  than  women,     'i'he 
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early  symptoms  rcseml)lo  those  of  spastic  paraplegia,  with  the  addition  of 
ataxic  uustuuliness,  which  may  he  at  first  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
There  are  very  rarely  any  lightning  pains,  hut  there  is  at  times  a  dull  pain 
in  the  legs  or  the  sacrum.  Tiierc  is  riucly  any  impairment  of  sensation.  The 
tendon  reilexes  are  usually  much  exaggerated.  Sexual  power  may  be  lost  early, 
and  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  often  affected.  Reflex  immobility  of  the 
pupils  and  optic  atrophy  are  rare,  but  nystagmus  is  occasionally  noticed.  The 
arms  are  usually  involved  later.  ]\I('ntal  symptoms  are  rare.  The  disease  is 
slowly  progressive,  but  it  rarely  proves  fatal,  death  being  usually  due  to  some 
intercurrent  disease.  The  extent  of  the  degeneration  in  the  cord  varies,  but 
it  is  never  so  well  marked  in  the  posterior  columns  as  it  is  in  true  tabes. 
Putnam  has  described  a  type  of  degeneration  occurring  also  in  adult  life, 
but  much  more  frequent  in  women.  In  his  cases  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  not 
infrequently  associated  with  profound  anaemia  or  other  forms  of  malnutrition. 
Paresthesia  is  a  very  prominent  symptom  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  it  may  come  on  suddenly  or  rapidly  increase.  Its  appearance  in  an 
ana^nic  person  of  middle  age  is  therefore  suggestive  of  the  onset  of  this  form 
of  disease.  Disturbances  of  micturition  are  also  very  common  in  the  early 
stages.  Incoordination  and  muscular  weakness  develop  later,  and  the  weak- 
ness may  increase  to  complete  paraplegia.  The  reflexes  are  usually  exag- 
gerated, but  they  may  he  absent.  The  disease  is  apt  to  terminate  fatally  within 
four  or  five  years.  The  pathological  changes  are  of  a  degenerative  nature,  and 
are  most  marked  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns,  but  they  are  quite  dif- 
fuse, so  that  this  type  of  disease  is  more  closely  allied  to  diffuse  chronic 
myelitis  than  to  a  systemic  degeneration.  In  some  cases  systematic  gymnastic 
exercises,  by  Frenkel's  method,  prove  of  decided  benefit.  The  treatment  other- 
wise is  tlie  same  as  that  of  chronic  myelitis. — K.] 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  symptom-complex  of  spastic  spinal  paralysis '  must 
always  aiise  if  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  affected  by  any  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  two  latei'al  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  or  even  higher  up,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  it  may  often  be  very  difficult  or  even  quite  impossible  to  decide  in  a  given 
ease  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  primary  systemic  degeneration  or  with 
some  other  circumscrilied  disease  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  chief  weight  in 
diagnosis  slK)uld  always  be  laid  on  the  general  development  of  the  morbid 
condition,  the  a^tiologieal  conditions  (several  in  a  family  affected),  and  the 
strict  limitation  of  the  symptomatic  picture  (absence  of  any  sensoi-y  oi'  bladder 
disturbances,  etc. ) . 

The  morl)id  conditions  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  differential  diagnosis  are 
the  following:  (1)  Multiple  scle7'osis.  As  previously  stated  (page  ;>;!()),  this 
may  for  some  time  resemble  very  closely  the  type  of  pure  spastic  spinal  pa- 
ralysis. (2)  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord,  the  so-called  syphilitic 
spastic  spinal  paralysis.  We  will  consider  this  important  disease  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord.  (3)  Chronic  hydro- 
ccphahis  {vide  infra,  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  brain).  (4)  Siihacnte  and 
chronic  myelitis  following  other  acute  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  influenza,  etc.). 
This  can,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  distinguished  from  genuine  spastic  spinal  pa- 
ralysis by  the  mode  of  origin,  and  also  ])\  the  clinical  symptoms.  (5)  Slight 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  vci'tchral  caries,  tumors,  traumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  vertebrae,  etc..  iiuiy  for  some'  time  give  rise  to  typical  symptoms  of 
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spastic  spinal  paralysis,  but  willi  caroful  attciilioii  ami  JMiigcr  (ibsurvalioii  lliei'c 
will  only  rarely  he  any  mistake. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis  of  i^a-nuinc  spastic  spinal  paral- 
ysis is  natui-ally  as  unfavoi'ahle  as  that  of  any  other  systemic  disease.  The 
treatment  can  therefore  be  merely  symptoinatic.  The  spastic  symptnnis,  wliich 
are  often  very  troublesome,  are  most  readily  alleviated  by  the  use  of  long- 
continued  warm  baths.  In  other  res])ects  the  treatment  follows  the  rules  that 
obtain  in  all  chronic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

APPE^^DIX 


CONGENITAL  SPASTIC   PARAPLEGIA   IN    CHILDREN 

{Spastic  Cerebral  Paralysis.     Infantile  Spastic  Diplcuia.     Little's  Disease) 

In  this  |)la('e  we  would  also  speak  briefly  of  a  morbid  condition,  first  de- 
scribed by  J.  Jleine  and  the  English  physician  Little,  which  is  not  \ery  rarely 
observed  in  children.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  probably  usually  con- 
genital, or  at  least  they  arise  during  birth  (vide 
infra),  but  from  reasons  that  are  easy  to  under- 
stand they  are  not  noticed  until  later.  When 
the  children  come  under  medical  observation 
they  are  usually  from  three  to  six  years  old,  or 
even  older.  The  most  striking  symptom  is  that 
the  child  cannot  walk  at  all,  or  he  walks  only 
with  difficulty  and  with  assistance.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  legs  carefully  we  usually  find  that  they 
are  quite  stiff,  and  have  assumed  a  characteristic 
change  of  position.  The  thighs  are  usually 
somewhat  flexed  and  firndy  adducted,  and  also 
rotated  inward.  The  knees  are  also  slightly  l)ent, 
while  the  feet  are  often  in  a  ]K)sition  of  equinus 
or  equino-varus  (Fig.  18!) ).  We  suspect  that 
this  peculiar  condition  of  the  legs  which  is  found, 
as  a  rule,  in  infantile  spastic  paresis,  but  is  never 
found  in  this  form  in  the  spastic  paresis  of  adidts, 
is  {\uv.  to  a  retardation  of  the  growth  of  the  flex- 
ors, which  are  principally  paralyzed. 

From  the  contracture  of  the  thighs  in  adduc- 
tion it  readily  happens  that  the  legs  cross  each 
other  when  the  child  lies  down,  or  especially 
when  he  tries  to  walk.  Passive  movements  of 
the  legs  can  he  performed  oidy  by   overcoming 

more  or  less  muscular  resistance.  Th(>  tendon  i-eflcxes,  especially  the  patellar 
reflex,  are  much  increased,  and  there  is  often  a  ])ersistent  ankle  clonus.  The 
sensibility  and  micturition  are  normal.  '^Fhe  arms,  as  a  rule,  are  readily 
moved,  but  slighter  spastic  symptoms  may  also  occui-  in  them.  Many  of  these 
children  are  mentally  perfectly  normal,  learn  to  talk  and  wiite  well,  etc.;  but 
in  other  cases  cerebral  disturbances  are  also  ])laiidy  manifested,  feeble  intelli- 
gence, defective  speech,  epileptic  attacks,  strabismus,   etc.     As   the   child's 


Fig.  189.— Position  of  the  legs 
in  congenital  spastic  cerebral 
paralysi.s.  (Sketch  from  per- 
sonal observation.) 
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phvsiial  (Il'vl'Iujhir'hL  proceeds  the  synipLums  often  improve,  but  in  general 
the  condition  is  stationary  and  not  progressive. 

Our  knowledge  is  still  very  defective  as  to  the  causes  of  these  congenital 
spastic  paraplegias  and  the  anatomical  changes  which  underlie  them.  First 
of  all  we  must  make  a  fundamental  division  of  the  cases  into  two  groups.  In 
the  one  we  have  to  do  with  children  wiio  are  born  with  great  ditliculty  and  with 
artificial  aid  (forceps,  etc.).  In  this  group  we  can  proliably  assume  injuries 
of  the  brain  during  parturition  from  hemorrliage,  etc.,  which  result  in  perma- 
nent disturbances  of  function.  In  the  other  group,  where  the  Instory  affords 
no  such  evidence  (except  tliat  often  tlie  cliiUlren  are  born  prematurely),  we 
usually  have  to  assume  some  congenital  defect  (so-called  porencephaly  in  the 
cerebrum,  congenital  aplasia  of  the  motor  centers  or  of  the  whole  pyramidal 
tract).  This  congenital  form  of  spastic  paraplegia  may  also  occur  generically, 
but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hereditary  spastic  paralysis  above 
described,  which  develoj)s  slowly  and  only  in  later  life,  and  is  progressive. 
However,  some  observations  appear  to  us  to  favor  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  "  true  spastic  spinal  paralysis,"  which  may  already  develop  during 
childhood. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  we  may  expect  most  from  regular  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Surgical  interference  (tenotomy,  transplantation  of  tendons)  and 
orthopedic  ai)pliances  may  sometimes  considerably  improve  the  child's  ability 
to  walk. 


CHAPTER    X 
ACUTE    AND    CHRONIC    POLIOMYELITIS 
1.     SPINAL   PARALYSIS   OF    CHILDREN 

(Acute  Poliomyelitis  in  Children) 

TEtiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — In  children  there  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently a  (Iclinite  and  well-characterized  form  of  paralysis,  for  the  first  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  which  Ave  must  thank  Jacob  von  Heine  in  1840.  Although 
Heine  subsequently,  in  18(iO,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  formed  llie  l)asis  of  the  paralysis,  the  first  actual  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  was  furnished  by  Prevost  and  Vulpian,  Charcot  and  Joffroy,  and 
others,  so  that  at  present  we  are  justified  in  exclianging  the  old  term  "  essen- 
tial paralysis  of  children"  for  the  name  of  "spinal  paralysis  of  children." 
The  opinion  I  have  held  for  a  long  time  that  atiologically  entirely  similar 
inflammatory  processes  can  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (brain, 
pons,  etc.),  has  been  recently  confirmed,  especially  by  Scandinavian  investi- 
gators. AVickmann  has  proposed  to  group  all  these  different  localization  types 
of  the  same  disease  together  under  the  name  of  "  Heine-Medin's  disease." 
[In  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York  the  spinal  type  was  found  to  be  the 
predominating  form,  and  all  other  forms,  the  ascending  type,  the  bulbar, 
pontine,  cerebral,  ataxic,  polyneuritic,  meningeal,  and  abortive  types  repre- 
sented rare  varieties.  For  this  reason  the  committee  who  investigated  the 
epidemic  felt  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  the  term  Heine- 
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Mediu's  disease  in  pltue  oJ"  llie  old  iiaiue  ej)ideiiiic  jjoliomyelitis.  No  case  of 
the  cerebral  cortical  type  was  observed  in  the  New  York  epidemic. — K.] 

As  the  name  indicates,  ilu!  affection  occurs  chiefly,  it  not  exclusively  (vide 
infra),  in  children,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  years,  somewhere  be- 
tween one  and  four.  |  In  the  recent  epidemics  in  Now  York  and  Massachu- 
setts frouL  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  under  five  years  of 
age. — K.]  An  exciting  cause,  such  as  taking  cold,  has  hardly  ever  been 
made  out.  The  children  are  almost  always  perfectly  healthy^  previously, 
and  come  of  healthy  families  without  any  neuropathic  jiredisposition.  The 
whole  course  of  the  disease  makes  the  hypothesis  very  probable  that  we  have 
to  do  with  an  acute  infectious  disease — witli  an  infectious  process,  which  often 
causes  first  a  mild  or  severe  general  infection  of  the  body,  and  then  is  local- 
ized chiefly  in  one  or  several  circumscribed  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  It 
also,  perhaps,  bears  some  relation  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  that 
most  of  the  cases  occur  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  fact  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  small  and  even  extensive  epidemics  of  spinal  paralysis  of 
children  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  We  have  ourselves  seen  three  chil- 
dren fall  ill  in  a  little  village  in  a  few  days  with  acute  poliomyelitis.  Very 
extensive  epidemics  of  acute  poliomyelitis  have  recently  been  observed  in 
Scandinavia  and  Austria.  Here  the  mode  of  extension  of  the  disease  appeared 
to  point  to  a  possibility  of  its  direct  transmission  and  contagiousness. 

[There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  disease  in  recent 
years.  In  the  reported  epidemics  since  1880  less  than  1,000  cases  were  reported 
for  the  period  from  1880  to  1005  and  over  8,000  cases  since  that  time.  The 
most  extensive  epidemics  known  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1907-10.  It  is  believed  that  fully  1:^0,000  cases  occurred  in  the  United  States 
during  that  time.  Several  hundred  cases  occurred  in  Minnesota,  over  600  in 
Nebraska,  nearly  1,300  in  ]\Lassachusetts  (Lovett),  and  at  least  :^,500  in  New 
York,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y^ork  City.  The  New  York  epidemic 
seems  to  have  spread  along  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  and  was  possibl.v  the 
source  of  the  epidemic  in  Massachusetts.  In  1907  the  epidemic  reached  its 
height  in  New  York  in  Septendier,  having  begun  in  June,  and  it  seemed  a  trifle 
later  in  Massachusetts.  The  investigations  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in- 
dicate direct  contagion  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  with  a  period  of  incubation 
of  from  one  to  fourteen  days.  The  infection  may  possibly  be  transmitted  by  a 
third  person,  and  dwelling  houses  may  become  infected. —  K.] 

With  reference  to  its  anatojiiy,  tlie  disease  may  be  defined  as  an  acute  in- 
flammation which  affects  chiefly  a  definite  portion  of  the  anterior  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  usually  attacking  only  the  anterior  gray  horn  of  one  side; 
yet  it  does  not  always  limit  itself  sti-iclly  to  this,  but  it  generally  involves  the 
white  matter  in  the  vicinity  somewhat,  although,  of  course,  to  a  small  extent. 
According  to  the  recent  careful  investigations  of  J.  Wicknuum,  Ijovegren, 
and  others,  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  acute  hemorrhagic  inflannnation,  which 
is  generally  much  more  extensive  anatomically  than  we  would  assume  from 
the  clinical  symptoms.  Indeed,  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  nervous 
system  usually  reveals  that   in  addition  to  tlie  main  poliomyclitic  focus  there 

'  The  paralyses  arising;  after  acute  diseases — such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc. — 
are  perhaps  partly  of  spinal  origin,  hut,  without  further  inquiry,  they  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  idiopathic  spinal  paralysis  of  children. 
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Fig.  190. — Section  through  the  cervical  enlargement  in 
anterior  poliomyelitis;  the  left  anterior  column  is  very 
much  contracted  and  is  without  ganglion  cells.  (From 
Ch.\rcot  and  Joffroy.) 


are  very  fre(|iu'ntly  sniallrr  iiillaimnatory  foci  in  other  parts  of  the  spinal 
(•Old.  tlie  iiH'(hiMa.  aiul  even  in  the  cortex  of  tlie  l)i-aiii.  The  iiieiiinges  are 
only  secoiuhirily  all'ecled  hy  the  inflammation.  xA.ll  investigations  of  the  Ijac- 
terial  i-anse  of  the  disease  have  so  far  been  in  vain.  The  lesion  wliich  is  most 
frequently  found  in  old  cases  consists  of  a  considerable  atrophy  of  one  ante- 
rior horn,  which  is  cicatrized, 
shriveled  and  changed  to  a 
dense  sclerosed  tissue,  often 
pierced  by  dilated  and  tliick- 
ened  vessels,  and  conlaining 
scarc(>ly  a  single  normal  gan- 
glion cell.  If  the  ])aralysis 
affects  one  arm,  llu'  corre- 
S])<)nding  anlci-jor  Imi'n  in 
the  cervical  eidargcniciil  is 
atro])hied  (see  Fig.  11)0)  ;  if 
the  leg  be  paralyzed,  the 
process  is  seated  in  the  lum- 
bar enlargement.  \n  bilat- 
eral paralysis  we  must  think 
of  an  affection  of  l)otli  ante- 
rior horns  at  the  correspond- 
ing level  of  the  cord.  The 
entire  lesion  is  therefore  to  be  classed  as  a  disseminated  myelitis.  Neverthe- 
less, the  predominating  involvement  of  the  gray  anterior  columns,  which  is 
already  evident  from  the  clinical  symptoms,  is  worthy  of  note.  For  the 
present,  we  are  unable  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this  fact. 

Tliis  inflammation  of  the  anterior  horn,  poliomyelitis,  is  to  l)e  regarded 
as  the  primary  focus  of  disease,  dependent  u])on  the  local  action  of  the  exci- 
tants of  inflammation.  From  this  point,  as  in  every  severe  lesion  of  the  motor 
ganglion  cells  there  situated,  there  develops  a  secondary  degeneration,  which, 
extending  to  the  peri))hcry,  affects  the  corresponding  anterior  roots,  and  later 
their  appropriate  motor  nerves  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  In  the 
paralyzed  muscles  and  nerves  we  accordingly  find  a  high  degree  of  degen- 
eration and  atrophy,  such  as  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in  severe  peripheral 
paralyses. 

[Strauss,  in  New  York,  has  confirmed  many  of  Wickmann's  investiga- 
tions. The  interstitial  changes  in  the  cord  are  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  the  ganglion  cells  are  affected  only  secondarily.  The  interstitial  process 
is  dependent  upon  its  relation  to  the  vessels  for  its  character  and  localization. 
The  lesions  are  most  marked  in  the  anterior  horns,  hi;t  the  whole  gray  matter 
of  the  cord  is  apt  to  be  affected  so  that  the  word  "  anterior  "  may  be  dropped. 
Infiltration  of  the  pia  is  also  an  essential  element.  The  medulla,  pons,  and 
basal  ganglia  are  alw^ays  involved  in  fatal  cases,  but  the  ganglion  cells  in 
these  regions  generally  escape  .serious  morphological  alteration.  The  oedema 
of  both  white  and  gray  matter  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  |)a- 
ralysis  and  explains  the  transitory  character  of  some  of  the  symptoms.  The 
spinal  ganglia  may  also  he  infected,  and  the  infection  nuiy  involve  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system.     The  central  artery  of  the  cord  does  not  have  a  pre- 
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doiiiinatiiii,^  j)art  in  the  origin  oi'  liic  disease,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
throndjosis.  Flexner  and  Lewis  liavi;  ])roved  conclusively  that  the  disease 
can  bo  transmitted  to  monkeys  hy  inoculation  with  the  spinal  cord  of  human 
beings  who  have  died  from  poliomyelitis,  and  can  again  be  transmitted  by 
reinoculation  from  monkey  to  monkey.  The  virus  resides  in  the  brain  as  well 
as  in  the  cord,  but  the  cerebro-spinal  lluid  does  not  contain  it.  This  virus  is 
not  bacterial,  but  may  be  of  protozoal  nature.  Inoculations  may  be  subdural, 
intravenous,  into  the  nerve  sheaths,  or  intraperitoneal.  The  subdural  inocu- 
lation is  probably  the  surest.  The  incubation  period  after  inoculation  was 
from  four  to  thirty-tliree  days.  The  lesions  from  poliomyelitis  and  the  routes 
of  infection  in  monkeys  have  suggested  some  relation  to  rabies,  although 
Lovett  could  find  no  connection  between  the  two  diseases  in  the  Massachusetts 
epidemic  of  1U09.  Flexner  has  suggested  that  the  infection  may  take  place 
througli  the  nasal   ])assages. — K.] 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  almost  always  begins  suddenly.  A  child 
who  was  previously  perfectly  well  and  lively  is  all  at  once  attacked  with  severe 
fever,  often  reaching  105°  or  10G°  F.  (40°  to  41°  C),  and  quite  severe  general 
symptoms  arc  also  associated  with  the  fever  even  from  the  beginning.  The 
child  complains  of  headache,  and  sometimes  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  in  the 
limbs,  and  is  decidedly  stupid  and  somnolent.  Very  often  still  more  nuirked 
cerebral  symptoms  develop — complete  loss  of  consciousness,  single  twitchings 
in  the  face  or  the  extremities,  or  general  convulsions.  The  eclamptic  attacks, 
turning  of  the  eyes,  and  clonic  contractions  in  the  face  and  extremities,  some- 
times appear  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  On  the  part  of  other  or- 
gans we  see  most  frequently  gastrointestinal  symptoms,  especially  vomiting, 
more  rarely  diarrhea.  [In  a  consideral)le  number  of  cases  in  the  New  York 
epidemic,  coryza,  bronchitis,  and  sore  throat  were  among  the  early  symptoms, 
pointing  to  Flcxner's  hypothesis  that  the  upper  respiratory  tract  is  the  seat  of 
invasion.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Massachusetts  epidemic,  where  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  played  the  leading  part.  Restlessness,  headache,  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  apathy  are  very  common.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  legs 
and  spine  are  extremely  common,  and  there  is  occasionally  rigidity  of  the  ueck 
and  Kernig's  sign,  so  that  cases  nuiy  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  Lundjar 
puncture  will  determine  the  diagnosis.  General  symptoms  of  infection  are 
sometimes  as  prominent  as  paralysis. — K.]  All  the  initial  symptoius,  wliosc 
intensity  varies  very  much  in  the  different  cases,  sometimes  last  only  a  very 
short  time — a  day  or  two — although  they  often  continue  for  a  week  or  two. 
Indeed,  we  often  know  cases  in  which,  as  the  mothers  have  assured  us,  the  chil- 
dren are  said  to  have  "lain  in  spasms,"  almost  uninterruptedly,  even  for  four 
or  five  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  paralysis — that  is,  before  it  became 
noticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  may  hap])en  that  the  initial  symp- 
toms, especially  the  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  are  entirely  absent  or  greatly 
nuxlified.     Occasionally  a  mild  sore  throat  is  found  at  tiie  onset. 

After  the  initial  |)ei'iod  of  the  disease  just  described  has  ])assed  away,  the 
parents  usually  notice  that  the  child  is  attacked  by  a  more  or  less  extensive 
paralysis.  If  its  development  can  be  followed  closely,  we  always  tiud  that  it 
spreads  ra])idly,  often  in  single  spurts  which  (piickly  follow  one  another,  so 
that  it  usually  reaches  a  considerable  extent  in  a  short  time.  Either  both  legs, 
or  the  legs  and  one  arm,  or  all  the  extremities,  and  even  the  muscles  of  the 
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trunk,  are  all'trU'cl.  la  some  cases  oiu'  ociiloinoior  or  facial  nerve  lias  been 
ol)served  to  be  affected  at  the  beginning.  Tlic  paralysis  scarcely  ever  remains 
permanently  as  extensively  distributed  as  at  first;  it  diminishes  rapidly,  and 
soon  is  limited  to  a  delinite  imiscidar  region,  which  remains  permanently 
paralyzed.  In  some  cases  tlie  paralysis  may  entirely  disappear,  hut,  as  a  rule, 
a  complete  ])aralysis  is  left  in  one  extremity,  or  at  least  in  a  portion  of  it; 
most  frequently  in  one  leg,  especially  in  the  peroneal  muscles,  in  other  cases 
in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh;  somewhat  more  rarel}'  in  the  arm,  chietly  in  the 
deltoid,  in  the  upper-ann  iiiiiscles,  and  much  more  rarely  in  muscles  of  the 
lower  arm  and  of  the  hand  ;  sometimes  in  both  legs,  or,  rarely,  in  spinal 
])aralysis,  in  one  arm  and  leg  on  the  same  side  or  on  opposite  sides.  [In  the 
Xew  York  and  Massachusetts  epidemics  both  legs  were  very  often,  and  all 
four  limbs  quite  frequently,  affected. — K.]  It  is  important  in  all  severe 
cases  not  to  neglect  a  careful  examination  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 
Poliomyelitic  foci  in  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  sj)inal  cord  often  produce 
very  marked  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  l)ack,  of  respiration,  and  of 
the  al)donien.  In  this  way  marked  scoliosis,  etc.,  frequently  arise.  Mean- 
time the  child's  general  health  lias  been  completely  restored.  He  is  well 
and  vigorous,  has  an  excellent  appetite,  never  shows  any  permanent  cerebral 
disturbance — only  the  painless,  flaccid  paralysis,  the  inability  to  use  the  af- 
fected extremity,  is  left  behind.  In  the  following  weeks  and  months  a  further 
improvement  in  the  power  of  motion  often  l)ecomes  noticeable,  and  may  go 
on  to  complete  recovery,  but,  as  a  rule,  permanent  and  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  certain  muscles  remains.  If  a  careful  examination  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  uuiscles  is  now  conducted,  we  can  determine  fairly  accurately  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  poliomyelitic  foci  by  referring  to  the  data  which 
have  thus  far  been  collected  on  the  location  of  the  spinal  centers  of  the  indi- 
vidual muscles.  Accurate  examinations  of  this  sort  are  of  interest  also  be- 
cause they  furnish  us  valual)le  information  regarding  the  relative  positions 
of  the  individual  spinal  centers  of  the  muscles. 

In  regard  to  the  more  intimate  peculiarities  of  this  remaining  paralysis, 
it  may  invariably  be  characterized  as  a  flaccid  atrojihic  paralysis.  A  marked 
atrophy  of  the  ]iaralyzed  muscles  shows  itself  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  paralysis.  This  atrophy  gradually  spreads,  and  it  may  finally  attain  the 
highest  degree.  The  atrophy  is  often,  hut  not  always,  partly  concealed  by  a 
more  abundant  development  of  fat  tissue.  The  changes  in  the  electrical  ex- 
citability of  the  paralyzed  nerves  and  muscles  come  on  still  more  rapidly  than 
the  visible  atrophy.  Since  we  have  to  do  with  a  complete  degeneration  of  the 
nerves,  as  follows  from  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  disease,  a  pronounced  elec- 
trical reaction  of  degeneration  must  necessarily  develop  in  the  affected  parts. 
Duchenne  found  that  usually  lh(>  faradic  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles is  completely  lost  after  a  week  or  two.  On  galvanic  examination,  we  can 
at  first  detect  an  increase  of  excital)ility  in  the  muscles  with  a  predominance 
of  slow  anodic  closure  contractions  (AttSZ),  while  later,  after  two  or  three 
months,  the  galvanic  excitability  also  sinks  very  considerably;  hut  the  mus- 
cular contractions  preserve  their  qualitative  peculiarities  characteristic  of  re- 
action of  degeneration  (see  page  218).  Very  often  the  whole  affected  ex- 
tremity remains  backward  in  its  growth,  so  that  later  the  bones  may  show  a 
shortening  of  several  centimeters   (Fig.   191).     The  parallelism  between  the 
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muscular  atrophy  and  the  stunted  growtli  is  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases, 
as  Volkmann  has  previously  stated. 

Passive  motion  of  the  paralyzed  extremity  is  at  fii-st,  on  account  of  tlie 
absence  or  diminution  of  the  muscular  tonus,  perfectly  free,  and  so  remains 
except  for  the  contractures  that  finally 
set  in  (vide  infra).  Many  joints  are 
so  flaccid  that  we  can  actually  make 
flapping  movements  Avith  the  paralyzed 
limbs  and  give  them  the  most  extraor- 
dinary positions.  The  tendon  reflexes 
are  invariably  completely  absent  in  the 
paralyzed  extremities,  and  so  almost 
always  are  the  cutaneous  reflexes — a 
condition  which  is  to  l)e  referred  to  the 
interruption  of  the  reflex  arc  in  the  an- 
terior horns,  which  may  sometimes  be 
of  diagnostic  significance.  The  skin 
often  shows  certain  tropliic  disturbances 
(atrophy,  anomalies  in  tlie  growth  of 
the  hair  and  in  the  secretion  of  sweat)  ; 
it  almost  always  feels  cool  and  has  a 
cyanotic  appearance.  Its  sensibility, 
however,  is  completely  retained  in  all 
cases.  According  to  our  observation,  a 
posterior  poliomyelitis  (inflammatory 
foci  in  the  gray  posterior  horns)  appar- 
ently also  occurs,  but  only  in  isolated 
cases.  Disturbances  of  pain  and  tem- 
perature sense  are  due  to  this  lesion 
(vide  page  219).  Micturition  is  some- 
times a  little  disturbed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  but  in  most  cases  tiiis  dis- 
turbance completely  disappears  later. 

After  the  paralysis  has  existed  for 
a  time,  certain  secondary  contractures 
ahnost  always  develop  in  the  paralyzed 
parts,    some    of    which    are    of    a    very 

characteristic  type.  In  the  legs  especially,  the  "paralytic  clubfoot"  {talipes 
varo-equinu^)  is  a  condition  long  known.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
paralysis  of  the  peronci  muscles  and  of  tlie  til)ialis  anticus.  the  ])oiiit  of  the 
foot  constantly  droo])s,  and  that  a  contracture  is  gradually  developed  in  the 
antagonistic  unparalyzcd  muscles  of  the  calf,  whose  points  of  insertion  are  per- 
manently approximated.  In  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  there  arises, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  dt^i^ree  of  calcaneus  from  tlic  contracture  of  the 
antagonists.  In  the  arms  mid  in  the  vertebral  coluuni,  in  ])araIysos  of  the 
spinal  muscles,  the  most  manifold  and  sometimes  very  considerable  contracture.^ 
and  deformities  may  also  arise,  Avhich  are  in  the  main  always  to  be  referred 
to  the  contracture  of  unparalyzcd  antagonists  and  to  external  mechanical  con- 
ditions, such  as  weight  and  pressure. 


Fig.  191. — Old  spinal  infantile  paralysis,  ac- 
quired at  the  age  of  six.  (Personal  ob- 
servation.) 
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Jii  i'()iiciiL>i<»ii,  ir  wc  simj)l_v  (.-oiupai'L'  the  type  ui'  tlisease  .skuk-hed  wilh  its 
anatomical  cause,  the  <rcncral  agrcciiiont  of  the  two  may  at  once  be  seen.  The 
alt'ection  of  the  aiitcrii)r  gray  cormia  must  have  as  a  i-oiill  a  paralysis  with  a 
suhsecjuent  atrophy  and  reaction  of  (K'<^eneration.  in  which  the  reflexes  must 
he  lost  hy  the  destruction  of  the  rellex  arc,  hut  the  sensihiiity  must  remain  ])er- 
fectly  normal  from  the  persistence  of  the  sensory  conduction  (the  posterior 
columns  and  the  ])osterior  gray  cornua),  and  the  vesital  functions  must  also 
remain  normal.  The  su])se<]uent  paralysis  is  the  result  of  the  permanent  de- 
structicm  which  the  morbid  process,  in  itself  completely  ended,  has  caused  in 
the  sj)inal  cord. 

We  must  also  mention  the  peculiar  fact  which  has  been  observed  in  some 
cases  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  may  come  on  in  later  life  in  persons 
who  long  before  have  had  spinal  infantile  paralysis.  'J'he  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  once  injured  by  the  acute  disease  seem  never  tn  have  become  equal  to 
the  functional  demands  made  u])on  tlicin,  and  llicrcrore  they  succumb  to  a 
])r('mat uve  atmjiliy. 

Diagnosis. — 'J'be  diagnosis  of  the  s})inai  ])aralysis  of  c  liiblren  is  almost  al- 
ways easy  to  make  correctly,  if  we  hold  strictly  to  the  definition  and  pecul- 
iarities of  the  disease,  ami  do  not  reckon  as  s|)iiial  pai-alysis  every  paralysis 
appearing  in  a  child.  We  should  consider  chiefly  the  acute  beginning,  the  sub- 
sequent flaccid  paralysis  with  atrophy  and  reaction  of  degeneration,  with  the 
loss  of  the  reflexes,  but  with  retained  sensibility.  If  we  observe  these  features, 
we  are  sulhciently  protected  against  confusion  with  cerebral  diseases  and  other 
diseases  such  as  spondylitis,  hereditary  muscular  atrophy,  or  spastic  cerebral 
and  spinal  paralysis. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  relations  exist  between  acute  poliomyelitis 
and  acute  polyneuritis.  But  we  would  constantly  emphasize  one  ])r!neipal  dis- 
tinction between  ])olyneuritis  and  genuine,  circumscribed  acute  poliomyelitis 
— polyneuritis  has  a  general,  henuitogenous,  toxic,  or  toxic-infectious  origin, 
while  acute  poliomyelitis  seems  to  be  a  true  local  inflammation  dependent  u])on 
the  local  presence  of  the  (organized?)  excitants  of  inflamnuition.  In  the  clin- 
ical difl'erential  diagnosis  we  should  consider  chiefly  the  existence  of  any  in- 
itial pains  and  any  initial  sensitiveness  of  the  perij)heral  nerves  and  muscles. 
[I'ain  and  tenderness  are,  however,  common  in  poliomyelitis,  although  usu- 
ally to  a  less  degree.  The  tenderness  also  is  apt  not  to  involve  the 
nerves. — 1\.|  The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  in  the  difl'erent  groups  of 
muscles  is  almost  invariably  of  a  pronounced  bilateral  symmetrical  type  in 
polyneuritis,  whereas  the  circumscribed  inflamnuitory  poliomyelitie  process 
generally  causes  unilateral  and  asymmetrical  palsies  [vide  supra].  The  fur- 
ther course  of  the  disease  may  also  be  decisive,  since  the  neurit ic  paralyses 
afford  a  much  better  ])rognosis  than  the  paralyses  of  ])oliomyelitis.  The 
difl'erential  diagnosis  between  spinal  and  cerebral  infantile  paralysis  will  be 
discussed  later  on.  [As  foetal  poliomyelitis  seems  possible,  there  may,  in 
rare  cases,  be  some  confusion  with  myatonia  congenita  ((/.  r.).  In  most 
cases  the  history  of  a  definite  onset  with  fever,  etc.,  will  make  the  diagnosis 
easy. — K.] 

Prognosis. — It  is  not  impossible,  but  also  not  yet  proved,  that  manv  of  the 
cases  where  children  die  speedily  with  convulsions  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
initial  stage  of  acute  poliomyelitis.     If,  however,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
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be  past,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  entirely  favorable,  since  the  rest  of 
the  child's  pliysical  development  is  no  furlher  alTected  in  any  way.  The  prog- 
nosis as  regards  the  complete  restoration  of  the  disturhanee  of  ruiiclioii  is, 
howevei-,  iiiiich  moi'c  unfavorable.  Altlioiigh  we  should  nut  forget  that  the 
paralysis  is  at  first  nuich  more  extensive  than  it  is  latei',  iieveiiiieless,  this  les- 
sening of  the  paralytic  symptoms  occurs  oidy  in  the  (ii'st  weeks  or  months.  A 
lind)  which  has  not  recovered  in  six  to  nine  mouths  usually  remains  jiai'alyzed 
for  life.  Xevertheless,  this  shonld  not  restrain  us  from  piM'severing  in  treat- 
ment, at  least  in  the  first  years,  since  .sometimes  a  vei-y  noliceal)le  improvement 
in  the  functions  of  the  paralyzed  parts  is  thus  lu'ocuicd.  |  In  the  New  ^'oik- 
epidemic  of  1!)()7,  which  was  on  the  whole  of  a  mild  type,  neai-ly  one  half  the 
cases  showed  a  marked  regression  of  all  the  symptoms  e.\et'])t  the  residual  pa- 
ralysis. Five  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  New  York  and  ten  per  cent  of  those  in 
j\rassachnsetts  showed  complete  recovery.  The  mortality  in  this  e|)idemie 
showed  about  the  same  ])erc(Mitage  as  the  reeovei-ies. —  K.| 

Treatment. —  [Flexner  and  Lewis  suggest  the  use  of  a  nasal  douche  of  one- 
per-i-ent  peroxid  of  hydrogen  in  ])erhydrol  as  a  pi-eventive  measure  after  ex- 
posure. Attempts  at  immunization,  they  think,  should  he  directed  to  lessening 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  offsetting  the  toxic 
action  on  the  ganglion  cells.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
recommends  that  all  cases  should  be  quarantined,  and  that  the  urine,  stools, 
and  sputum  should  bo  disinfected. — K.]  If  we  have  an  o])])ortunity,  even 
during  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease  (when,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  cannot 
usually  be  made  with  certainty),  to  attack  the  disease  by  our  treatment,  we 
may  prescribe  cold  compresses  or  an  ice  bag  to  the  head,  and  eventually,  when 
there  is  high  fever  or  great  stupor,  a  te])id  bath  with  cool  affusions.  We  are 
but  rarely  led  to  try  bloodletting  by  leeches  l)ehind  the  ears  or  on  the  tem])les, 
when  there  are  signs  of  marked  cerebral  hypera>mia.  Internally  we  usually 
pi-escrib(>  a  mild  "  intestinal  derivative,"  such  as  ()J^  or  1  gi'.  (gm.  O.O-]  to  ().(».")) 
of  powdered  calomel  e^■erv  two  oi"  three  houi's,  infusion  of  senna,  etc. 

After  ])aralysis  appears,  we  nu^y  ex])ect  the  most  success  from  electrical 
treatment,  ke])t  u])  consecutively  for  months,  and,  with  interruptions,  for 
years.  We  put  a  large,  l)road  electrode  on  the  vertebral  column  at  the  spot 
which  corresponds  to  the  ])lac(>  of  th(^  lesion  in  the  spinal  coi'd — on  the  cei\  ical 
A'ertebr;i?  in  paralysis  of  the  arm,  and  the  lower  doi-sal  in  paialysis  of  the  leg — 
while  the  othei-  electrode  serves  I'oi-  |)eriphei-al  application  to  the  pai'alyzed 
nerves  and  muscles.  In  tliis  way  we  apply  a  modei-ately  strong  constant  cur- 
rent, reversing  it  occasionally,  for  two  oi'  thi-e(>  minutes,  pmlly  stabile  and 
partly  labile,  passing  the  cathode,  or  eventually  the  anode,  slowly  ovei'  th(^ 
paralyzed  muscles  and  nerves.  We  may  also  employ  occasional  inleiTuplions 
and  reversals  of  the  curi'cnt.  |)iicheinie  lias  also  found  persistent  treatment 
by  the  faradic  current  of  adxanlage.  The  sittings  should  take  ]dace  thrve  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  later  e\'en  oftener,  if  possible. 

Besides  electrical  li'ealment,  methodical  gymnastic  evei'cises  of  the  nnis- 
cles,  that  can  still  be  moved  to  some  degr(>e  actively,  may  also  be  of  distinct 
advantage.  |  In  mnny  cases  it  is  beneficial  to  liaNc  the  gvmnaslic  movements 
niadc  in  ;i  wnrm  liatli,  as  the  water  buo\s  up  the  paraly/.eil  limbs  .-iiid  i-endeis 
movements  easier. —  K.|  Ifegular  and  persistent  massage  of  the  muscles  is 
also  jo  be  I'ecommended  in  [he  hilei-  stages,      in  pract  iic  we  cannot  avoid  pre- 
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S(i-il)ing  certain  embrocations,  such  as  spirit  of  camplior,  s])irit  of  mustard,  or 
spirit  of  formic  acid.  Passive  motion  is  very  imjiortant  to  guard  against  con- 
tractures, and  to  improve  the  already  existing  deformities. 

The  use  of  batlis,  of  brine  or  ferruginous  waters,  is  to  be  recommended, 
although,  of  course,  they  must  not  be  overvalued.  Brine  baths  and  artificial 
carbonic-acid  baths  can  be  used  at  home.  If  circumstances  permit  sending  the 
cbild  to  a  bath  during  the  summer  months,  we  should  chiefly  consider  tbe  brine 
baths  at  Kcichcnhall,  Ivreuznach,  Kiisen,  and  Colberg;  the  acid  salines  at 
l\flune,  ISTauheim,  and  Soden ;  and  eventually,  with  weak  and  anaemic  children, 
tbe  use  of  the  iron  baths  at  PyriiiDiit,  Elster,  or  Schwalbach.  (iood  results  are 
sometimes  obtained  at  the  inditlVrcnt  thermal  baths  at  Teplitz,  Wildbad, 
Pagatz,  or  Gastein.  We  also  obtain  good  results,  especially  with  older  chil- 
dren, at  the  cold-water  cures. 

Very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  internal  remedies.  lodid  of 
potassium  and  strychnin  are  recommended,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  subcutane- 
ous injections,  -^  to  -^  gv.  (gm.  0.001  to  0.003)  daily. 

When  the  acute  process  is  wholly  past  and  we  can  no  longer  count  on  any 
further  regenerative  process,  the  mechanical  surgical  treatment  of  the  patient 
may  often  be  of  nuiterial  service.  In  the  first  place  the  power  of  movement 
may  be  improved  by  orthopedic  appliances,  and  troublesome  contractures  may 
also  be  relieved  by  tenotomy.  The  therapeutic  attempts  to  join  the  tendons  of 
muscles  which  can  still  contract  to  the  tendons  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  in 
order  to  render  it  once  more  possible  to  olitain  the  effect  of  movement  of  these 
muscles  (Xicolodoni,  A'ulpius,  and  others),  are  of  especial  interest.  The 
symptomatic  benefit  thus  obtained  is  very  considerable.  Details  as  to  all  the 
oi'thopedic  and  surgical  methods  of  treatment  are  to  be  found  in  the  special 
treatises.  When  we  can  no  longer  hope  for  any  further  improvement  in  the 
paralysis  worth  mentioning,  the  treatment  is  limited  to  improving  the  pa- 
tient's general  condition  and  strengthening  him  as  much  as  possible  by  proper 
food  and  iiood  air. 


ri 


2.     ACUTE  POLIOMYELITIS  OF   ADULTS 

(Acute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Adults) 

Although  it  had  been  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  form  of  acute 
atrophic  s])inal  paralysis,  just  described,  occurred  only  in  children,  later  ob- 
servations by  Moritz  Meyer,  Duchenne,  Erb,  F.  Schultze,  F.  ]\Iiiller,  and  oth- 
ers, have  established  the  fact  that  precisely  analogous  cases  of  disease  may 
also  develo]),  although  far  less  frequently,  in  adults,  especially  in  3'oung  per- 
sons under  thirty.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  this  fact,  especially  if  we 
consider  an  authentic  anatomical  lesion  found  by  F.  Schultze,  and  I  have 
myself  repeatedly  ol)served  undoubted  cases  of  acute  poliomyelitis  in  adults. 
[About  five  ])er  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  cases  in  the  recent  epidemic  were 
over  twenty  years  of  age.  Ten  cases  occurred  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
seventy-two. — K.]  We  have,  however,  once  before  had  to  say  that  for  a  long 
time  we  have  regarded  the  diagnosis  of  acute,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  of 
chronic  poliomyelitis  also,  as  too  lightly  made,  and  that  certainly  very  many 
of  the  cases  diagnosticated  and  published  as  poliomyelitis  are  to  be  classed 
as  primary  neuritis  (q.  v.) 
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The  type  of  acute  poliomyelitis  of  adults,  so  far  as  it  has  hecn  estahlished 
by  definite  observations  made  up  to  the  present  time,  is  not  materially  dill'erent 
from  the  type  of  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children. 

We  often  cannot  make  out  any  aBtiological  conditions ;  sometimes  exposure 
to  cold,  overexertion,  etc.,  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Especial  importance  must  be  attached  to  preceding  infections  of  a  mild 
type  (sore  throat,  enteritis,  etc.).  The  affected  individuals  are  comparatively 
young.     Cases  are  seen  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  disease  likewise  begins  with  quite  severe  initial  symptoms,  fever,  head- 
ache, somnolence,  delirium,  and  vomiting,  which  may  last  from  a  few  days  to 
a  week  or  two.  The  violent  spontaneous  pains  in  the  extremities,  which  are 
frequently  reported  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  usually  belong  proba1)ly  to 
those  cases  in  which  a  primary  neuritis,  but  not  a  poliomyelitis,  is  the  anatom- 
ical lesion;  but  severe  pain  in  the  back  [and  limbs]  may  also  occur  in  genuine 
poliom3^elitis  in  the  first  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  initial 
general  symptoms  are  insignificant.  The  disease  begins  at  once  with  rapidly 
spreading  paralysis.  The  paralysis  develops  with  varying  distribution,  usually 
in  single  spurts,  but  always  rather  rapidly.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are  per- 
fectly flaccid,  the  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes  are  wholly  absent,  and  very 
soon  a  pronounced  atro])hy  and  reaction  of  degeneration  appear,  while  the 
sensibility  and  the  vesical  and  sexual  functions  remain  normal. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  can  generally  be  studied  much  better  in 
adults  than  in  children.  The  extent  of  the  paralysis  may  vary  to  a  marked 
degree.  It  rarely  affects  all  four  extremities;  generally  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  paraplegia,  or  even  of  monoplegia.  In  the  affected  extremities  we  often  find 
certain  groups  of  muscles  paralyzed,  to  which  E.  Eemak  first  called  attention. 
This  is  explained  by  the  arrangement  of  the  spinal  motor  centers.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  paralysis  of  the  crural  region,  the  sar- 
torius  often  renuiins  entirely  free;  that  in  the  leg  the  tibialis  anticus,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  peronei  and  the  extensor  digitorum  on  the  other,  may  be 
separately  diseased;  that  in  the  forearm  the  supinator  longus,  supplied  by  the 
radial  nerve,  remains  free,  while  all  the  other  muscles  on  the  extensor  side  of 
the  forearm  are  paralyzed  ("forearm  type"  of  E.  Eenuik)  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supiiuitor  luay  be  ])aralyzed  alone  or  together  with  the  biceps, 
brachialis  anticus,  and  deltoid  ("upper-arm  type"  of  E.  Keniak).  By  deter- 
mining accurately  what  muscles  are  affected,  we  can  determine  the  location  of 
the  disease  in  the  cord  according  to  the  statements  previously  made  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  spinal-motor  centers.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  in 
addition  to  the  extremities,  we  should  never  neglect  to  examine  se])aratoly  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk. 

In  regard  to  diagnosis,  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  distinction 
between  poliomyelitis  and  neuritis.  The  greatest  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
initial  pains  and  any  other  slight  disturbances  of  sensibility,  and  the  asym- 
metrical localization  of  the  paralysis  in  poliomyelitis  in  distinction  from  the 
usual  bilateral  symmetrical  localization  of  the  polyneuritic  paralysis.  The 
fundamental  difference  in  the  two  clinically  closely  related  diseases  has  been 
])r('viously  emphasized.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  primipal  distinc- 
tion is  that  in  genuine  circuniscrilx'd  poliomyelitis  there  is  an  actual  local 
focus  of  inflammation,  but,  in   jiolyneuritis  there  is  a  toxic   (hematogenous) 
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(legeneratiou  of  tlie  ])c'riithoral  motor  neurons.  In  tlie  latter  case,  of  course, 
the  niotor-gan^'lion  cell  itself  may  also  be  desln^yed  if  the  disease  be  severe, 
but  this  would  always  be  a  different  process  from  the  local  polioniyelitic  in- 
flammation. 

The  prognosis  is  not  wholly  unfavorable,  as  comj)lete  recovery  has  been 
observed  in  isolated  cases,  althouiili  only  after  months.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  were  cases  of  ])olynt'uritis.  As  a  rule,  in  the  poliomyelitis  of  adults, 
as  in  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  the  same  permanent  paralyses,  with  atrophy 
and  contractures,  may  be  left  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  intlaniinatoiy 
synipioiiis.  if  the  muscles  of  I'cspii-atioii  ( intcrcostals.  diaphragm)  arc  af- 
fected, poliomyelitis  is  directly  dangerous  to  life. 

The  treat  IN  cut  follows  the  same  rides  that  we  have  mentioned  in  the  s])inal 
])aralysis  of  children.  Tlie  internal  or  subcutaneous  use  of  ergotin  may  be 
added  on  the  recommendation  of  some  physicians. 

3.     SUBACUTE    AND    CHRONIC   POLIOMYELITIS 

(Subacute  and  Chronic  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis.     Paralysie  generale  spinale  anterieure 

subaiyue  [Duchenne]) 

Our  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  a  subacute  and  chrcuiic 
])o]iomyclitis.  in  the  sense  of  the  authors  who  have  described  it,  is  still  fairly 
imperfect.  Confusions  with  multiple  neuritis  are  also  undoubtedly  comnu)n 
here,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  incontestable  in  all  cases  published  under  the 
name  of  "subacute  poliomyelitis";  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  some 
recent  and  perfectly  accurate  observations  (Oppenheim,  Nonne,  and  others), 
that  extensive  subacute  and  chronic  diseases  may  occpr  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  cord  and  lead  to  the  development  of  extensive  paralysis.  The  {etiologi- 
cal and  general  pathological  conception  of  these  cases  is,  of  course,  still  wholly 
unsettled.  We  are  probably  dealing  with  infectious  toxic  causes,  which  have 
a  noxious  action  on  the  spinal  motor  ganglion  cells. 

Ill  I  be  cases  classed  under  this  heading  a  paralysis,  first  of  both  legs  and 
somewhat  bitcr  usually  of  both  arms,  develops  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
— in  the  course  of  some  weeks  or  months,  at  most.  It  usually  has  no  special 
cause  or  any  severe  initial  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  an  accidental  cause  seems  to  have  favored  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  The  onset  of  the  disease  has  been  observed  repeatedly  to  follow 
an  injury.  The  ])atient  com])laius  at  first  of  weakness  in  the  legs;  he  can 
no  longer  walk,  and  he  is  confined  to  tin'  bed.  A  short  time  later  the  same 
distiiibaiiccs  ap])car  in  the  arms,  and  lead  to  a  more  or  less  complete  paraly- 
sis. More  rarely  the  ()])posite  condition  obtains,  that  the  arms  are  affected 
first  and  the  legs  later. 

Many  differences  are  observed  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
Occasionally  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  upper  or  lower  extremities;  it  is 
even  possible  that  only  one  limb  is  affected.  There  are  many  differences  also 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  progresses  (subacute  and  chronic  cases). 
But  the  sensibility  always  remains  wholly  unaffected,  except  at  most  for 
slight  paraesthesia,  and  there  is  also  no  pain,  either  spontaneous  or  occurring 
on  pressure.  Soon  after  the  paralysis  an  equally  extensive  atrophy  develops, 
and   a   distinct  loss  of  electrical   excitability,  running  parallel   to  it,   whicli 
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passes  over  into  a  partial  or,  in  all  severe  cases,  a  complete  reaction  of  de- 
generation. 

1  consider  the  fibrillary  and  fiiscicular  contractions,  which  are  almost  in- 
variably observed,  as  very  cliaracteristic  and  of  great  diagnostic  value.  In 
my  opinion  these  contractions,  wliicli  are  occasionally  very  active,  are  the 
direct  result  of  irritative  conditions  in  the  diseased  spinal  motor  ganglion  cells. 
Contractions  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  in  polyneuritis,  and  only  rarely  in  acute 
poliomyelitis,  since  a  rapid  conqilete  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  occurs  in 
this  disease.  The  cutaneous  and  tendon  reilexes  are  very  nuich  diminished  and 
often  entirely  lost.  The  bladder  and  rectum,  however,  remain  intact,  and 
bedsores  never  develop  if  the  patient  has  proper  care.  We  sometimes  notice  a 
striking  diminution  of  the  sweat  secretion.  In  rare  cases  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx  are  attacked  by  the  disease. 

After  the  paralysis  has  reached  its  greatest  extent  there  is  occasionally  a 
pause.  The  condition  remains  stationary  for  months  sometimes,  and  then 
a  gradual  iiii])r()vement  begins,  which  perhaps  may  go  on  to  complete  re- 
covery, but  generally  the  recovery  remains  incomplete;  so  that  the  patient 
has  a  more  or  less  marked  disturbance  of  function  for  life.  The  "middle 
form  of  chronic  poliomyelitis,''  described  by  Erb,  in  which  there  is  only  a 
partial  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  almost  always 
gives  a  good  prognosis.  The  disease  takes  an  unfavorable  course  if  the  respi- 
ration be  impaired  through  inxolvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or,  if  the 
patient  cannot  swallow,  through  involvement  of  the  nmscles  of  deglutition, 
or  if  inhalation  pneumonia  set  in.  The  autopsy,  in  cases  of  this  class,  shows 
extensive  degenerative  inflammatory  changes  in  the  anterior  gray  columns  of 
the  cord  with  a  great  destruction  of  ganglion  cells,  while  generally  only  very 
slight  changes  (secondary  degeneration)  can  be  seen  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

As  a  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a 
diafjiiosis  of  clironic  poliomyelitis,  when  extensive  paralysis  comes  on  with 
subsequent  atrophy  and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  and  without  any 
neuritic  symptoms  (pain!),  and  without  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  the 
bladder.  It  is  distinguished  from  "spinal  muscular  atrophy"  proper  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  there  is  a  slow  atro])liy,  atlat-king  fiber  after  fiber,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  the  atrophy  and  nuiscular  weakness  go  absolutely  parallel, 
while  in  chronic  poliomyelitis  the  ])aralysis  precedes  the  ati'opliy,  and  whole 
muscles  or  muscular  regions  are  affected  from  the  start. 

The  treatment  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  descrip- 
fioii.  But,  at  any  rale,  in  all  cases  which  show  a  continued  progression  of 
the  paralysis,  a  very  grave  prognosis  must  be  made.  Treatment  consists  only 
in  the  employment  of  electricity,  l)aths,  careful  massage,  etc. 


CHAI'TKK    XT 

THE    SO-CALLKD    ACUTE    ASCENDING    SPINAL    PARALYSIS 
(Paralysis  Ascendens  Acuta.     Landry's  Paralysis) 

T\  the  vcar  lsr»!)  T,aii(lrv  dcscribcil  a  disease  under  the  name  of  " parah/sie 
asr('ii(/(iiilt'  alqn'c,"  wdiich   is  cliicth'   cliai'aclerizcd   clinically   by   the    fact  that 
79    ' 
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first  the  lower,  and  soon  after  tlie  upper  extremities,  and  finally  a  number  of 
tlie  muscular  regions  supplied  by  the  medulla  are  attacked  by  a  rajudly 
advancing  ])aralysis,  wiiile  tlie  sensibilitj'  and  the  I'unctions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  renuiin  normal.  In  many  cases  the  disease  terminates  fatall3\ 
Examination  of  the  nervous  system  has  so  far,  liowever,  shown  no  uniform 
anatomical  lesion  which  is  characteristic  of  all  cases  (ride  infra).  However, 
the  clinical  picture  of  Tjandry's  paralysis  is  so  striking  tliat  a  comprehensive 
descri])!  ion  of  it  seems  (U'lnanded. 

General  Symptomatology. — -Acute  ascending  pai-alysis  attacks  chiclly  j)cr- 
. sons  previously  strong  ami  healthy,  in  youth  or  middle  life,  somewhere  be- 
tween twenty  ami  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Some  cases  also  have  been  seen 
in  children  and  older  people.  The  disease  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women. 

The  ati'ection  almost  always  begins  with  certain  prodromata.  'i'hese  con- 
sist of  general  malaise,  moderate  febrile  symptoms,  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  quite  frequently  of  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  l)ack  and  the  ex- 
tremities. After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  some  days,  or  more  rarely  some 
weeks,  during  which  they  are  either  comparatively  slight  or  so  severe  that 
many  ])atients  are  already  confined  to  the  bed,  there  usitall_v  comes  on  quite 
suddenly,  or  sometimes  more  gradually,  a  paresis,  first  of  one  leg,  hut  very 
soon  of  both  legs,  which  rapidly  increases,  and  usually  in  a  few  days  leads 
to  an  almost  complete  motor  paraplegia. 

The  paralysis  is  flaccid  in  almost  all  cases.  The  legs  may  be  moved 
passively  without  any  muscular  resistance,  and  the  muscles  show  neither 
active  nor  reflex  tension.  Their  electrical  excitability  remains  perfectly  nor- 
mal in  many  cases,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  rapid  loss  of  faradic  muscular 
excitability.  It  is  not  yet  proved  whether  complete  reaction  of  degeneration 
occurs.  The  reflexes,  both  cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes,  seem  to  be  dimin- 
ished or  wholly  lost  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule  have  l)een  known. 

Sensibility  is  sometimes  perfectly  intact,  but  slight  alterations  do  occur, 
and  quite  I'ai-cly  tbcre  may  l)e  even  marked  anaesthesia.  At  times  a  noticeable 
delay  of  sensation  is  observed.  We  find  no  changes  in  the  nerves  of  special 
sense.  There  is  occasionally  a  slight  o'dema  in  the  legs,  which  is  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vasomotor  disturbance.  The  marked  sweating,  from  which 
many  patients  suffer,  is  also  worthy  of  meiition.  The  bladder  and  rectum 
in  most  cases  are  not  at  all  affected,  or  they  present  merely  slight  and  tem- 
porary disturbances. 

A  short  time  after  the  legs  are  attacked  the  arms  also  ])egin  to  be  paretic. 
]\Iarked  motor  weakness  appears  first  in  one,  then  in  the  other  arm,  and 
this  may  also  increase  to  almost  complete  paralysis.  The  sensilulity,  the  re- 
flexes, and  till'  electrical  excitability  show  conditions  like  those  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  also  affected  at  the  same  time  as, 
or  still  earlier  than,  the  ai'uis.  The  patient  can  no  longer  sit  u])  in  bed,  turn 
on  his  side,  or  make  similar  nun'ements.  In  some  cases  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  has  also  been  observed. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  th(>  disease  is  charac-terized  by  the  appearance 
of  respiratory  disturbances  ami  bulbar  symptoms.  Manifest  signs  of  a  be- 
ginning respiratory  paralysis  appear;  the  respiration  is  labored  and  difficult. 
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the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  impaired,  and  the  paroxysms  of  cougli- 
ing  grow  weaker.  Disturbances  in  swallowing,  dilliculty  in  articulation,  and 
paresis  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  lips  may  set  in.  In  a  few  cases  a  facial 
paralysis  and  disturbances  of  the  ocular  muscles  have  been  observed.  The 
condition  grows  worse  acutely,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  cases  death 
ensues. 

IV'sides  the  symptoms  thus  far  mentioned,  refera1)le  to  the  nervous  system, 
\vv  lind  certain  other  symptoms  in  almost  every  case,  which  ai'e  less  striking, 
but  yet  of  greater  significance  in  judging  of  the  disease.  The  iirst  of  these  is 
fever.  The  temperature  is  usually  elevated  from  the  beginning;  it  may  tem- 
porarily sliow  a  considerable  increase,  up  to  ln4°  F.  (40°  C),  and  later  it 
varies  between  100°  and  102°  F.  (38°  to  3!)°  C.),  hut  between  times  it  may 
even  sink  to  normal.  Of  tlie  internal  organs  the  si)leen  shows  the  most  fre- 
quent changes.  It  is  usually  swollen  moderately,  but  appreciably.  There  is 
also  sometimes  a  slight  albuminuria. 

In  the  cases  with  a  fatal  termination  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is 
sometimes  only  a  few  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  week  or  two,  or  rarely  more.  For- 
tunately, however,  all  cases  do  not  terminate  fatally.  The  disease  may  come 
to  a  standstill  at  any  time,  even  if  tlie  most  threatening  symptoms  be  present. 
Then  the  paralysis  shows  no  further  advance,  the  disturbances  present  dis- 
appear, and  recovery  ensues  after  a  course  of  several  weeks.  It  is,  of  course, 
usually  quite  a  long  time  before  the  patient  again  feels  himself  in  possession 
of  his  full  ])owers. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. — If  we  consider  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  the  idea  is  necessarily  forced  upon  us  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  an  acute  infection  or  autointoxication  of  the  body, 
with  a  predominating  localization  in  the  motor  nervous  system.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  with  general  malaise  corresponds  perfectly  to  the 
])rodronuil  stage  of  many  other  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  fever,  the  acute 
splenic  tumor,  and  the  occasional  albuminuria  also  can  scarcely  be  explained 
in  any  other  way,  according  to  our  present  views,  except  by  the  above  hy- 
pothesis. There  are,  of  course,  no  definite  and  |)ositive  data  as  yet  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis.  Fui'ther  investigations  as  to  the  anatomical  changes 
in  "acute  ascending  s])inal  paralysis"  are  still  very  desirable.  In  the  earlier 
observations  there  is  usually  the  statement  of  an  "absolutely  negative  ana- 
tomical examination'";  but  these  statements  usually  refer  only  to  the  spinal 
cord.  The  peripheral  nerves  were  formerly  not  examined  at  all  ;  and  yet, 
as  we  have  long  proclaimed  and  as  is  now  (juite  generally  accepted,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  from  the  clinical  symptoms  (pain,  loss  of  electrical  excita- 
bility, condition  of  the  reflexes)  that  many  cases  of  so-called  Landry's  paraly- 
sis are  imdtiple  neuritis  (</.  v.),  and  ai-e  nothing  more  than  the  most  acute 
and  most  extensive  form  thereof.  Some  recent  anatomical  investigations 
have  ah'eady  confirme(|  this  hypothesis. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  identify  acute  ascending  paralysis  coni- 
y)letely  with  multiple  neuritis,  for  in  some  observations  (R.  Schulz  and  F. 
Schulize,  \()ii  den  A'eldeu)  extensive  acute  myelitic  changes  have  also  been 
found  in  the  niofoi'  poi-tious  of  the  spinal  cord  (lateral  columns,  anterior 
gray  columns),  'i'lie  disease  mav  then,  pei'haps.  be  interpreted  as  the  most 
acute  and   extensive    \ariety   of   acute   poliomyelitis.      .\t    any    rate,   we    must 
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wait  for  many  more  observations  and  not  decide  premature!}^  upon  the  noso- 
logical position  of  the  disease  and  a  ])nssible  division  into  several  varieties. 
[Kecent  investigations  show  that  Landrv's  paralysis  is  an  afPection  of  the 
whole  peri))heral  motor  neuron,  but  that  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior 
horns  show,  as  a  rule,  greater  changes  than  tiie  peri})heral  nerve  fibers. — K.] 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — In  every  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  be- 
ginning ai-utely  and  aecuinpanied  by  general  symptoms  and  fever  we  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  an  acute  asceiuling  })aralysis,  but  only  the  further 
course  of  the  disease  can  decide  the  (|uestion.  Tnasinucl;  as  merely  a  well- 
iliai'Mcterized  clinical  grdnp  (if  symptoms  is  meant  hy  the  al)()V('  tci'ni,  the 
tliagnosis  is  always  easy  to  tniikc  with  attention  to  the  ])cciili;irit ics  gi\cn 
above.  It  is  more  diflicult,  h()we\er,  to  decide  accurately  whether  the  case 
corresponds  i-ather  to  the  type  of  an  acute  multijde  neuritis  or  to  the  type 
of  an  acute  ascending  spinal  j)aralysis.  We  can  judge  as  to  this  point  only 
by  carefid  attention  to  the  single  symptoms,  especially  tlu'  condition  of  the 
sensibility  (pains,  anaesthesia),  of  the  reflexes,  aiul  of  the  electrical  ex- 
citability. 

The  prognosis  nmst  at  first  be  made  with  great  reserve,  and  we  must  es- 
pecially bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  If  the 
first  acute  stage  pass  off  fortunately  and  there  be  a  decided  cessation  in  the 
extension  of  the  symptoms  of  paralysis,  the  prognosis  is  quite  favorable,  for 
we  may  then  expect  that  the  patient  will  be  completely  restored.  [In  many 
of  the  cases  that  do  not  terminate  fatally  there  is  a  residual  paralysis  and 
atrophy  similar  to  poliomyelitis. — K.] 

Treatment. — We  cannot  be  certain  whether  an  energetic  "  derivative  treat- 
ment "  is  of  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Dry  cups  along  the 
vertebral  column  are  recommended,  and  even  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  the 
back.  We  would  hardly  advise  the  latter.  It  may  be  advisable,  however,  to 
prescribe  inunctions  with  mercurial  ointment,  30  to  45  gr.  (gm.  2  to  3)  a 
day,  as  in  antisyphiliiic  treatment.  At  the  onset  of  the  disease  careful  sweat- 
ing is  also  to  be  recommended.  Of  internal  medicines,  we  should  try  at  the 
beginning  aspirin  oi-  salicylate  of  sodium  in  large  doses  (30  gr.  [gm.  2\  of 
salicylate  of  sodium  tlii'cc  times  a  day),  and  also  antipyrin.  We  may  also  try 
extract  of  ei'gol  (ergotin),  strychnin,  and  perhaps  iodid  of  potassitmi.  It 
also  seems  to  be  a  good  plan  to  begin  galvanic  treatment  early,  ap})lying  it  to 
the  spine  and  peri})lierally.  If  alarming  attacks  of  respiratory  insntficiency 
occur,  electrical  excitation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
sometimes  affords  relief  to  the  patient. 

If  the  symptoms  be  arrested,  electrical  treatment  and  the  use  of  baths  may 
do  most  to  hasten  convalescence. 


CHAPTER    XII 

NEW    GROWTHS    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD    AND    OF    ITS    MEMBRANES 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  particularly 
rare.  The  commonest  primary  new  growth  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  is  the 
glioma,  which  arises  from  the  neuroglia,  and  forms  a  cellular  and   vascular 
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tumor.  This  is  situated  most  i'rc(|ueiilly  in  the  cervical  or  uj)pcr  dorsal  cord; 
occasionally,  also,  in  the  lumbar  ei)largement  of  the  cord.  It  often  develops 
at  the  beginning  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord,  but  later  it  may  attain  a 
considerable  length  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  several  centimeters,  so  tliat 
tiic  spinal  cord  in  tlie  part  atfected  may  liave  a  considerable  tumor-like  thick- 
ening, or  it  may  even  be  clianged  throughout  almost  its  whole  lengtli  into  a 
thick,  shapeless  mass.  Inside  the  glioma  we  sometimes  find  secondary  hem- 
orrhages and  (myxomatous)  softenings.  Central  gliosis  is  distinct  from 
real  glioma.  The  former  never  leads  to  any  special  enlargement  of  the  cord 
(tumor  formation),  but  to  a  gliomatous  degeneration,  and  especially  to  an 
al)nornuil  cavity  formation  in  the  cord,  particularly  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
However,  transitional  forms  between  gliosis  and  real  glioma  probably  occur. 
We  will  speak  of  central  gliosis,  this  important  and  by  no  means  very  rare 
disease,  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Of  other  rare  new  growths  in  the  spinal  cord  we  may  mention  solitary 
tubercles,  syphilomata,  and  sarcomata.  Solitary  tubercles  develop  occasionally 
in  conjunction  with  a  tubercular  caries  of  the  spine.  They  are  generally 
located  in  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  columns.  Cysticerci  have 
also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  spinal  meninges  have  been  found  sarcomata,  endotheliomata, 
iibromata,  li})omata,  psammomata,  myxomata,  and  syphilomata.  The  cases  of 
extrameduUary  tumors  observed  by  me  were  most  frequently  psammomata 
(generally  fairly  circumscribed  growths,  the  size  of  an  olive,  which  compressed 
the  spinal  cord  from  without),  flat  endotheliomata,  arising  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  sarcomata.  Sarcoma  of  the  dura  has  a  great 
tendency  to  spread  as  a  flat  growth,  so  that  it  may  finally  surround  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cord  with  its  mass  of  growth.  Sarcoma  is  often 
jiuiltiple;  thus  it  may  coexist  on  the  spinal  dura  mater  and  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  invade  the  pia  mater  or  the 
substance  of  the  cord  itself.  There  are  also  tumors  arising  from  the  pia, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  generally  classed  as  sarcomata.  Ac- 
cording to  more  recent  investigations,  in  a  part  of  the  cases,  at  least,  we  are 
dealing  with  extrameduUary  gliomata  which  originate  from  the  outer  glionui- 
tous  border  of  the  spinal  cord.  Lipoma  develops  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura,  starting  from  the  fatty  tissue  between  the  vertebral  canal  ami  the  dural 
sac.  A  carcinoma  arising  from  the  vertebra;  may  also  reach  the  spinal 
meninges  by  direct  invasion. 

A\'e  know  practically  nothing  of  the  {etiology  of  most  new  growths  in  the 
spinal  cord.  In  all  probability  there  is  an  abnormal  congenital  predisposition 
(>r  the  tissues,  which  furnishes  the  germ  for  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  new  growth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms  is 
very  often  preceded  by  an  injury  (fall  on  the  back,  etc.),  which  thus  seems 
apparently  to  give  the  first  imj)etus  to  the  formation  of  a  tumor. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — New  growths  in  the  spinal  meninges  are  located 
principally  at  the  level  of  the  dorsal  cord.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  therefore  radiating  pains,  either  persistent  and  burning  or  paroxysmal  and 
neuralgic,  and  paraesthesiae  in  certain  root  territories.  There  may  also  be 
local  pain,  stitrness  and  pressure  in  the  back,  etc.  There  is  rarely  any  char- 
acteristic tenderness  over  tlie  spine.     If  the  compression  of  the  posterior  roots 
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increase,  anapsthesia  is  produced,  llie  distrihiition  of  wliicli  points  io  an  involve- 
niont  of  definite  root  zones.  The  anterior  roots  are  more  rarely  atfected  by 
tlic  iicoplasin  llian  the  posterior  roots.  In  the  t'oi'iiier  cast'  motor  symptoms, 
muscular  rigiility,  and  circumscribed  paralyses  develop.  In  (General,  anaes- 
thesia and  paralysis  arise  as  pure  root  symptoms  only  when  the  disease  is 
extensive,  since,  as  was  mentioned  before,  the  comj)lete  division  of  one  sensory 
or  motor  root  does  not  cause  complete  anaesthesia  or  paralysis  in  any  region. 
Althougli  this  first  "neuralgic  stage"  is  especially  characteristic  of  meningeal 
tumors,  it  may  nevertheless  be  occasionally  entirely  or  nearly  absent.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  been  especially  described  by  F.  Schultze.  The  more  the 
tumor  comjiresses  the  spinal  cord  itself  in  its  growth,  the  more  pronounced 
the  spinal  symptoms  become.  Generally,  the  ])aticnt  first  notices  a  slowly 
increasing  paresis  of  one  leg,  which  gradually  extends  to  the  other.  With  the 
usual  location  of  the  tumors  in  the  cervical  or  tlioracic  segment  of  the  cord, 
the  disturbances  of  motion  generally  show  all  the  cbaracteristics  of  a  spastic 
paresis  (rigidity,  increased  tendtm  reflexes,  etc.).  Finally,  an  almost  com- 
plete paraplegia  may  develop.  Sooner  or  later  disturbances  of  sensibility  arc 
added;  generally,  at  first,  of  posterior  column  type.  For  evident  reasons  cer- 
tain indications  of  a  unilateral  lesion  not  infrequently  develop — namely,  a 
preponderance  of  motor  symptoms  on  one  side,  and  of  sensory  disturbances 
on  the  other.  Vesical  disturbances  also  generally  supervene;  in  short,  there 
develops  a  complete  picture  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  we 
have  already  described  and  which  need  not  be  again  discussed  in  all  its 
details. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  extramedullary  tumor  depends,  above  all, 
on  a  close  observation  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  slow  onset  of  the  affec- 
tion with  root  symptoms,  and  the  gradual  development  of  slowly  progressive 
compression  symptoms.  Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  not  infre- 
quent occurrence  of  extramedullary  neoplasms,  the  correct  diagnosis  has  been 
made  in  numerous  cases.  Practically,  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since 
the  prospect  of  removal  of  the  tumor  by  operation,  and  therefore  for  an  occa- 
sional complete  cure  of  the  patient,  is  by  no  means  unfavorable.  Horsley, 
in  188!),  was  the  first  to  remove  a  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  and  localized  by  Gowers,  and  since  then  a  fairly  large  number 
of  cases  have  been  operated  upon  with  success,  but,  of  course,  there  have  also 
been  many  failures.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  meningeal  tumor  and 
compression  of  the  cord,  due  to  vertebral  caries  without  Pott's  boss,  is  occa- 
sionally very  difficult.  AVe  must  then  pay  chief  attention  to  the  general  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  (heredity,  habitus,  fever,  continued  high  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  other  tuberculous  affections,  tubercular  reaction).  If  a  meningeal 
sarcoma  occurs  as  a  metastasis  or  as  one  manifestation  of  multiple  sarcoma- 
tosis,  the  discovery  of  a  sarcoma  in  some  other  place  (such  as  the  skin)  may 
put  us  on  the  right  track  in  our  diagnosis. 

In  glioma  of  the  cord  itself  the  initial  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  may 
be  almost  wholly  al)sent,  or  at  least  they  may  be  only  slight.  A  complicated 
type  of  spinal  disease  gradually  develops,  in  which  all  the  spinal  symptoms 
may  occur  in  the  most  varied  combiiuitions.  The  disease  fi'om  the  beginning 
sometimes  exhibits  the  ordinary  tyj)e  of  a  transverse  spinal  ])aralysis,  which 
will  show  the  well-known  differences,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  {vide 
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page  31!»)-     111  other  cases,  however,  certain  peculiarities  in  the  t^pe  lead  us 
to  suspect  the  possihility  of  a  liininr.      Amon^^;  them   especially  is  the  early 
asymmetry  of  the  symptoms  on  tiie  two  sides.     Since  a  tumor  may  at  first  he 
confined  to  one  half  of  tlie  spinal  cord   (which  scarcely  ever  happens  in  mye- 
litis), the  signs  of  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  {vide  infra.  Chapter 
XVII)  are  often  observed  in  tumors  in  a  mori;  or  less  pronounced  fashion. 
Only  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  does  the  clinical  type  of  unilateral 
lesion  gradually  change  to  the  ordinary  transverse  paralysis.     A  certain  alter- 
nation in  the  symptoms,  improvements,  and  new  and  quite  sudden  changes 
for  the  worse,  are  also  noticed  at  times  with  tumors,  a  condition   which  is 
probably  to  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  fullness  of  the  vessels,  or  to  hemor- 
rhages in  the  substance  of  the  tumor.     The  manner  in  wliidi  the  disease  pro- 
gresses is  also  to  a  certain  degree  characteristic.      If  we   find  on  repeated 
examinations  evident  indications  that  the  spinal  affection  is  slowly  extending 
upward,  especially  if  the  cutaneous  anipsthesia  is  moving  upward  and  the  paral- 
ysis is  invading  higher  muscular  territories,  this  condition  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  diagnosis  of  tumor,  since  it  is  far  less  frequently  observed  in  other  forms 
of  disease.     We  may  also  consider  in  diagnosis   the  fact  that  glioma  often 
develops  in  the  cervical  cord,  or  at  least  gradually  invades  the  cervical  cord; 
conse(|uently,  sensory  disturbances  and  ])aralysis  occur  in  the  ujjper  extremities 
in  addition  to  the  para])legia  of  the  legs.     This  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  mye- 
litis.   In  general  we  wish  to  emphasize  again,  that  in  slowly  developing  para- 
plegias only  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord,  gradual   compression,   and   multiple 
sclerosis  need  to  be  considered.     The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  diseases 
(which  certainly  is  often  very  difficult)   principally  concoi-ns  us.     A  careful 
I^intgen   ray  examination   frecpiently  aids  materially    in   tlu'   discovery  of  a 
prinuiry  disease  of  the  vertebrae.     Neoplasms  of  the  spinal  meninges,  as  iso- 
lated observations  have  shown,  can  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  correctly  recog- 
nized l)y  the  demonstration  of  specific  cellular  elements  in  the  spinal   fluid 
obtained  by  lumbar  puncture.    AVe  need  not  repeat  here  the  details  of  a  topical 
("segmental")   diagnosis;  they  follow  the  general  rules  which  hold  for  all 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord   (page  28."))  ;  but  we  nnist  once  again  remind  the 
reader  that  total  ana\sthesia  of  a  given  cutaneous  territory  means  not  only 
an  in\()l\enient  of  the  corresponding  posterior  root,  as  gi\('u   in  the  diagram, 
but  also  an  affection  of  the  neighboring  roots,  especially  ilu^  two  roots  above. 
After  determining  the  u])p('r  boundary  of  the  anaesthesia,  wc  sliould  tlKU-eforc 
always  suspect  that  the  u]>per  boundary  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord  is  one  or  two 
segments  higher  than  would  correspond  to  the  diagram,  because  ihe  individual 
cutaneous  territories  are  always  in  relation  with  several  spinal  roots.    The  same 
rule  also  holds  when  the  segmental  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  motor  symp- 
toms.    The  disregard  of  this  relation,  which  was   first  cleaidy  established  by 
Sherrington,  is  the  reason  why  formerly  the  location  was  usually  put  too  low, 
even  when  the  tumor  itself  had  been  correctly  diagnosticated.     In  determining 
the  upi)er  boundary  of  the  tumor,  furthermoi-e,  we  should  consider  not  oidy 
the   anaesthesia,   but    also   the   symptoms   of   sensfu'v    irritation.      These   very 
often  manifest  themselves   al)ove   the   anaesthetic   zone   and    then   point   with 
considerable  certainty  to  an  iri'itation  of  the  corn^sponding  ])osterior  roots  by 
the  upward  growth  of  the  tunu)r.     The  accurate  determination  of  the  position 
of  the  different  spinal  segments  and  roots  in  relation  to  the  bodies  and  spinous 
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processes  of  the  vertebrie  is  also  of  givat  })raetieal  importance.     In  ii'gaid  to 
this,  we  will  refer  to  Fig.  15-1,  page  293. 

A  tiimoi-  (if  llir  >|iiiial  cord  may  last  fur  many  years.  In  new  growths  of 
the  meninges  the  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  alone  may  continue  for  sev- 
eral years  before  there  are  any  well-developed  transverse  symptoms.  Otln-r 
cases,  of  course,  run  a  much  more  rapid  course.  The  prognosis  of  tumors  of 
the  cord  is  wholly  unfavorable  imless  there  is  a  possibility  of  operative  treat- 
ment; but,  as  we  have  said  above,  this  presents  itself  in  but  few  cases.  Other- 
wise the  treatment  is  merely  sym])tomatic.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  previous 
syphilis  we  should  necessarily  try  inunction  and  the  exhibition  of  iodid  of 
potassium.    In  sarcoma  arsenic  in  large  doses  is  perhaj^s  of  some  service. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
THE    SYPHILITIC    AFFECTIO^■S    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD 

etiology  and  Pathology. — The  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  provoked  by 
syphilis  must  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups.  The  first  group  is  formed 
by  diseases  in  which  a  slow  degeneration  of  certain  systems  of  neurons  de- 
velops in  a  somewhat  obscure  fashion  under  the  influence  of  previous  syphilitic 
infection  (probably  from  the  action  of  some  toxin).  These  diseases  are  called 
most  properly  "  metasyphilitic"  (so-called  metasyphilis).  Chief  among  them, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  tabes  dorsalis  (the  metasyphilitic  degeneration  of 
the  posterior  root  neurons),  and  also,  probal)ly,  certain  rare  cases  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  lateral  columns,  and  of  cond)ined  systemic  disease  in  the  lateral 
and  posterior  columns  (PyS,  KIS,  and  the  columns  of  Goll).  The  second 
group  of  syphilitic  diseases  is  to  be  classed  as  genuine  tertiary  syphilis  in 
distinction  from  metasyphilis.  These  affections  are  characterized  by  the  devel- 
opment of  a  specific  gummatous  new  growth  in  the  cord,  especially  in  the  mem- 
branes {meningitis  gummosa)  and  in  the  blood  vessels  {endarteritis  sgpli- 
ilitica).  This  is  usually  quite  extensive  and  not  infrequently  associated  with 
corresponding  syphilitic  disease  in  the  brain.  Since  metasyphilis  of  the  cord 
has  already  been  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  there  remains  to  bo 
considered  here  only  the  specific  syphilitic  (gummatous)  affections  of  the 
cord. 

Indications  of  syphilis  of  the  cord  may  appear  in  six  months  to  a  year 
after  the  infection;  but  they  develop  more  frequently  in  from  two  to  five  years 
after  the  infection,  or  even  later.  In  only  a  few  cases  does  a  circumscribed 
gumma  form,  which  then  causes  the  symptoms  of  an  intramedullary  tumor. 
Diffuse  gummatous  meningitis  is  far  more  common ;  this  almost  always  arises 
from  the  spinal  pia  mater,  and  only  exceptionally  from  the  dura  mater  (page 
302).  In  such  cases  the  spinal  cord  seems  surrounded,  in  an  irregular  fashion, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  a  newly  formed,  vascular  granulation  tissue 
several  millimeters  thick.  The  meningeal  blood  vessels  are  also  almost  always 
much  diseased,  their  walls  are  thickened  by  endarteritic  new  formations,  and 
their  lumen  obliterated  or  filled  with  thrombi.  The  posterior  border  of  the 
cord  is  usually  most  affected.     The  disease  usually  has  a  considerable  longi- 
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tudiiuil  cxlciiL  Tlie  ivy;iun  oi'  tlic  dorsal  (■i)ixl  is  oikii  must  uireclcd,  bul  in 
otiier  eases  it  may  be  the  cervical  or  lumbar  cord,  or  sometimes  the  region  of 
the  coiius  mediillaris  and  tlic  eaiuhi  (Mjuiiia.  The  spinal  roots  especially  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  thick  sheath  of  newly  I'onned  gummatous  tissue.  J'lugs 
of  newly  formed  tissue  may  extend  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord,  or  the  syphilitic  new  growth  may  extend  to  the  vessels  oi"  the  cord 
itself;  in  such  cases  secondary  tissue  changes  (destruction  of  nerve  tissue, 
proliferation  of  ncui'oglia)  develop  as  a  result  of  the  defective  blood  supply 
of  the  tissue.  In  numy  cases  secondary  sequeUe  also  develoi)  in  the  tissues  of 
the  cord,  similar  to  those  we  have  become  accjuainted  with  in  comjji'ession  of 
the  cord  from  tuberculous  new  formations  on  the  dura  nuiter  {ride  page  'MH)). 
It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  in  a  few  cases  genuine  guuunatous  disease 
nuiy  apparently  be  associated  with  metasyphilitic  degeneration. 

Symptoms  and  Course.^ — It  is  evident  that  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  can- 
not present  any  single  definite  type  of  disease  on  account  of  the  niulti))le  local- 
ization of  the  anatomical  changes.  We  may  say  rather  that  sypliilis  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  characterized  by  the  ii-regularity  and  the  often  unusual  combina- 
tion of  its  symptoms,  and  its  changeable  and  varying  course.  From  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  symptoms  that  occur  we  may  best  distinguish,  relatively 
speaking,  the  following  two  forms  of  the  affection : 

L  Chronic  Gummatous  Spinal  Meningitis  and  Mkningomyklitls. — 
The  disease  at  first  shows  definite  root  symptoms,  especially  symptoms  of  ir- 
ritation of  the  posterior  roots — panesthesia,  hypenesthesia,  shooting  pains, 
neuralgia.  Associated  with  these  we  sometimes  find  wt'il-defined  local  pain  in 
the  back  or  in  the  sacral  region,  pain  on  ]ii'essure  and  on  movement  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Motor  symptoms  appear  somewhat  later,  as  a  rule,  some- 
times motor-root  symptoms  (atrophic  paralyses  in  definite  muscular  terri- 
tories, for  exam])le,  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand  on  one  side  or  in 
the  sacral  distribution,  etc.)  ;  or  more  frequently  motor  symptoms  from  im- 
plication of  the  cord  itself,  spastic  ])aretic  symptoms  in  one  or  both  legs,  some- 
times in  disease  of  the  cervical  coi-d,  in  both  legs  and  one  arm.  Associated 
therewith  are  various,  but  usually  slight,  disturbances  of  sensibility,  vesical 
disturbances,  etc.  If  the  region  of  the  posterior  columns  and  posterior  roots 
be  chiefly  affected,  affections  resembling  tabes  may  develop  (si/pliilitic  psnido- 
tahes  of  Oppenheim).  Not  very  rarely  unilateral  disease  may  also  jii-esi'iit  tlu' 
more  or  less  clearly  developed  picture  of  Brown-Sequard's  unilateral  lesion. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  describe  exhaustively  all  the  combinations  of 
symptoms  that  may  be  observed. 

The  wliole  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic  and,  as  has  been  said, 
very  variable.  In  mild  cases  we  may  sometimes  see  almost  com[ilete  recovery 
under  appropriate  treatment,  l)ut  this  is  unfortunately  a  rare  event,  since  the 
secondary  tissue  necroses,  the  results  of  com])ression,  obliteration  of  vessels, 
etc.,  are  incapal)le  of  complete  restoration.  We  see  improvement  (piile  fre- 
quently, especially  with  timely  treatment,  which  finally  passes  into  a  stationaiw 
condition.  We  must  be  prepared  for  relapses,  fresh  exacerbations,  and  the 
onset  of  new  symi)toins,  which  may  also  bcM-erebral.  The  disease  may  last  for 
many — even  twenty — years,  'i'he  affection  becomes  directly  fatal  through  the 
occurrence  of  dangerous  complications  (pyelocystitis)  or  severe  attendant 
symptoms  (apoplexy),  etc. 
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2.  SYnfTUTic  Mykijtis  and  Syimiilitk"  Stastic  Spinal  Paralysis. — 
111  many  easi's  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  cxhihits  from  the  outset  the  symp- 
toiiis  of  a  myelitic  affection.  'J'his  form  prohahly  arises  generally  tVom  the 
vessels  of  the  coi-(l.  The  syphilitic  cnihii'lci'ilis  of  the  smaller  vessels  leads 
to  a  ra})id  or  slow  necrosis  of  tissue  and  the  symptoms  of  spinal  disease  which 
necessarily  result  therefrom.  The  disease  often  develops  as  rapidly  as  an 
acute  myelitis.  A  nuire  or  less  complete  paraplegia  comes  on  within  a  few 
days.  Only  on  careful  inquiry  do  we  sometimes  learn  that  it  has  heen  pre- 
ceded for  some  time  hy  mild  precursory  symptoms  (weakness,  ])ar<ssthesiae, 
etc.).  In  otiu'r  cases  the  paraplegia  develops  more  slowly,  hut  yet  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Since  the  anatomical  lesion  is  very  often  in  the  dorsal 
cord,  the  paraplegia  far  most  frequently  shows  the  signs  of  spastic  paralysis. 
Xaturallv,  however,  many  minor  differences  in  the  clinical  picture  occur. 
Frecjuently  the  disturhances  predominate  in  one  leg,  or  tlie  symptoms  cor- 
respond approximately  to  a  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord.  In  other  cases  we 
may  ohserve  the  clinical  picture  of  a  spinal  lieiniplegia.  All  these  symptoms 
show  many  variations  in  intensity  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  ]\Iarked 
improvements  altei-nate  repeatedly  with  new  exacerhations.  The  not  in- 
fre(]uent  comhiiuition  with  symptoms  of  cerehral  sypliilis  should  also  be  noted 
(basal  symptoms,  ap()j)lectic  seizures,  immobility  of  the  pupil,  etc.). 

]m'I)  has  described  a  special  form  of  spinal  syphilis  under  the  name  of 
^ijphiUtic  spastic  spinal  pamJijsis.  The  latter  is  found  especially  in  young  ])er- 
sons  of  the  male  sex.  Weakness,  stiffness,  and  often  a  lively  tremor  (ankle 
clonus  !)  occur  first  in  one  leg  and  soon  after  in  the  other.  The  gait  constantly 
grows  more  laborious,  slower,  and  decidedly  spastic-paretic.  The  sensory  dis- 
turbances are  at  first  very  slight,  and  there  is  no  pain.  Later,  on  careful  exam- 
ination, slight  changes  in  sensibility  are,  of  course,  often  to  be  found.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  bladder  are  also  rarely  very  prominent,  but  they  are  often  plainly 
existent  in  a  slight  degree  from  the  beginning.  The  condition  may  improve, 
especially  with  timely  treatment,  but,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  a  morlhd 
condition  may  often  remain  stationary  for  years,  or  new  symptoms  even  may 
ensue.  The  anatomical  basis  of  syphilitic  spastic  spinal  paralysis  may  consist 
of  a  somewliat  diffuse  lesion,  which,  however,  is  localized  principally  in  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord.  But,  in  other  cases,  a  combined 
disease  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  the  lateral  cerebellar  {KIS)  tracts,  and  the 
columns  of  Goll,  has  been  found  to  be  the  anatomical  cause  of  the  spastic 
symptom-complex  (Nonne  and  others).  In  these  cases  we  appear  to  l)e 
dealing  with  a  metasyphilitic  degeneration  {vide  supra)  of  the  tracts  in 
(|U('stion. 

Diagnosis. — So  far  as  any  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said.  The  chief  rule  is  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  svphilitic  disease  in  all  spinal  affections  that  are  atypical  from 
the  beginning.  If  a  previous  infection  be  certain,  or  if,  at  least,  it  be  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  special  antecedents  (abortions,  etc.)  or  other  coincident 
symptoms  (scars,  bony  enlargements,  aortic  disease,  etc.),  the  diagnosis  is 
the  more  warranted.  Of  course  a  previous  infection  often  enough  cannot 
be  established,  even  when  there  is  certainly  syphilis  of  tlie  cord,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  other  forms  of  s])inal  disease  may,  of  course,  occur  in  those  who 
have  been  previously  infected.     The  most  characteristic  features  of  syphilis 
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of  the  cord  have  been  iiiontioncd  ahovo.  Similar  lypcs  of  disease  may  be 
produced  by  multiple  sclerosis,  by  sarcojualosis  of  llie  spinal  meninges,  by 
tuberciilosis  of  the  vertel)rrt>,  etc.  We  must  therefore  consider  these  affections 
chiefly  in  the  differciilial  diagnosis.  Sometimes  the  success  or  failui-e  of 
specific  treatment  may  be  of  significance  in  diagnosis.  [The  Wassermann 
reaction  is  also  of  service  in  diagnosis.  It  is  positive  in  tbe  blood  scrum.  1)ut 
negative  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. — K.  | 

Treatment. — In  every  case,  even  where  there  is  merely  a  suspicioii  or  a 
possibility  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  should  institute  at  once 
a  thorough  antisyphilitic  treatment.  I  think  the  best  treatment  is  inunction 
with  mercurial  ointment  (gr.  xlv  to  Ixxv  [gm.  3  to  5]  daily).  Other  physi- 
cians recommend  especially  subcutaneous  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
salicylate  of  mercury,  calomel,  etc.  Calomel  injections,  in  particular,  are 
said  to  produce  remarkably  good  results  occasionally,  even  after  inunctions  have 
failed.  The  mercurial  treatment  is  almost  always  combined  with  the  internal 
exhibition  of  iodin  prej)arations,  especially  iodid  of  potassium  (at  first  gr.  xx 
to  xxx  [gm.  1.5  to  2],  and  later  still  larger  doses  daily,  preferably  in  gelatin 
capsules),  iodid  of  sodium,  or  one  of  the  newer  iodin  preparations,  of  which 
iodalbacid,  iodipin,  and  sajodin  seem  to  ns  the  best.  [It  is  often  necessary 
to  give  iodid  of  potassium  in  much  larger  doses.  If  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  be  probable,  it  is  advisable  to  Ijegin  with  doses  of  half  a  drachm  (gm. 
2)  or  more  three  times  a  day,  which  should  l)e  increased  rapidly  until  the  pa- 
tient is  taking  5  or  6  drachms  daily  (gm.  20  to  25),  and  sometimes,  as  in 
cerebral  syphilis,  it  may  be  necessary  to  push  the  dose  to  1  or  2  ounces  a  day 
(gm.  oO  to  60). — K.]  If  circumstances  permit,  it  is  well  to  combine  in- 
unction with  a  course  at  some  bath  (sulphur  baths  in  Aix,  Neundorf,  also 
Tolz,  Hall  in  Austria,  Wiesbaden,  etc.).  Every  antisyphilitic  treatment  must 
be  kept  up  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  repeated  after  certain  intervals,  as 
is  the  general  custom  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Besides  the  specific  treat- 
ment, the  other  therapeutic  methods  which  are  efficacious  in  chronic  spinal 
affections  also  have  their  appropriate  use  (warm  baths,  mineral  baths,  gal- 
vanization). Individual  symptoms  (neuralgic  pains,  vesical  troubles)  re- 
(]uire  s^^ecial  attention. 

The  properly  conducted  treatment  of  spinal  syphilis  may  give  results 
which  are  sometimes  excellent  and  often  at  least  satisfactory.  We  can  un- 
derstand from  what  has  been  said  why  our  hopes  are  naturally  only  too  often 
disappointed. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

SYRINGOMYELIA    AND    HYDROMYELUS 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. — The  formation  of  abnormal 
cavities  in  the  s]jiiud  cord  is  dm'  eithoi-  to  a  dilatation  of  the  central  canal 
(hydromyelus)  or  to  a  peculiar  pi-ocess,  wliicli  is  called  ccMitral  gliosis,  with 
the  secondary  foi-malioii  of  cavities  (syi-iugomyclia  proper).  The  cases  of 
genuine  bydromyelus  are  recognized  by  the  fact  tliat  the  cavity  is  found  in 
tlie   iiiidillc  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to   the  position  of  the  central  canal. 
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and  that  its  walls  arc  covered  by  cylimlrical  epitlieliuiu.  Sligiit  degrees  of 
hvdroinyelus,  in  wiiich  the  dilated  central  canal  has  a  diameter  of  1  nun.  or 
]..')  mm.,  are  not  infrequently  found.  The  dilatation  usually  extends  over 
(iiilv  one  segment  of  the  cord.  Greater  degrees  of  hydromyelus,  where  the 
central  canal  is  dilated  to  a  diameter  of  0.5  cm.  or  1  cm.  and  the  longitudinal 
extent  is  greater,  are  much  rarer. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  hydromyelus,  we  may  assume,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Leyden,  that  the  cause  is  quite  generally  some  anomaly  of  de- 
velopment in  the  formation  of  the  central  canal.  The  hypothesis  of  Lang- 
hans  that  processes  of  stasis  in  the  central  canal,  such  as  compression  of  the 
upper  end  hy  a  tumor  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  may  lead  to  hydromyelus, 
is  certainly  not  a])])licahle  to  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  conditions  are  different  in  syringomyelia,  which  is  of  much  gi'catcr 
practical    importance.      In    this    affection,    according    to    many    investigators 


Fig.  192. — Syringomyelia  of  the  cervical  cord.     Central  gliosis  and  cavity  formation. 

(From  F.  Schultze.) 

(Westphal,  Simon,  F.  Schultze,  J.  Hoffmann,  and  others),  the  whole  process 
apparently  begins  with  a  gliomatous  new  formation  or  transformation  of 
tissue  in  the  central  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  peculiar  process,  which 
probably  starts  in  the  ependymal  cells  about  the  central  canal,  is  called  cen- 
tral gliosis.  It  consists  of  a  replacement  of  nerve  tissue  by  fibrous  glia  tissue. 
The  central  gliosis,  which  extends  toward  either  the  posterior  or  the  anterior 
horns,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  break  down  and  thus  to  form  secondary 
cavities,  which  unite  with  the  central  canal  or  remain  independent,  and  these 
cavities  may  extend  longitudinally  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cord  with 
numerous  ramifications  and  projections.  To  this  secondary  formation  of 
cavities  we  give  the  name  of  syringomyelia  (vide  Yig.  192).  In  this  con- 
dition the  central  canal  itself  hardly  ever  remains  normal;  it  is  usually  di- 
lated and  shows  many  projections,  reduplications,  and  the  like,  circumstances 
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whicli  clearly  indicate  that  we  must  consider  disturbances  of  development 
as  factors  in  tlie  origin  of  syriniifomyelia  and  central  i^liosis.  We  do  not 
find  any  special  enlargement  of  tlie  cord  in  the  nature  of  a  tumor.  Gliosis 
is  thus  distinct  from  true  glioma  formation  (gliomatosis),  l)ut  in  some  cases 
the  distinction  between  gliosis  and  the  formation  of  cellular  glioma  is  ill- 
defined.  In  ordinary  gliosis  with  syringomyelia,  however,  the  cord  appears 
normal  externally,  or,  when  the  syringomyelia  is  extensive,  it  may  appear 
flabbier,  saccular,  and  flattened  in  the  parts  affected.  Only  on  section  do  we 
recognize,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  cavity  formation  in  the  center  or 
to  one  side  in  the  gray  matter  and  extending  into  the  horns  of  the  cord. 
Under  the  microscope  we  find  about  the  cavity  the  newly  formed  tissue,  still 
proliferating  peripherally  and  disintegrating  toward  the  edge  of  the  cavity. 
This  tissue  contains  many  newly  formed  ependymal  cells  in  its  central  por- 
tion; toward  the  peripiiery  the  cells  are  fewer,  and  the  tissue  consists  chiefly 
of  a  meshwork  of  fine  glia  libers.  We  cannot  say  definitely  to  what  circum- 
stances we  may  refer  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  the  cavity  formation. 
Changes  in  the  vessels,  whicli  are  often  found  dilated,  may  perhaps  play 
some  part  (hemorrliage,  thrombosis,  etc.).  In  most  cases  central  gliosis  and 
syringomyelia  begin  in  the  cervical  cord  and  there  attain  their  greatest  ex- 
tent, but  they  may  extend  downward  in  a  lesser  degree  into  the  lumbar  cord 
and  upward  into  the  medulla  ol)longata. 

We  must  probably  always  look  for  the  final  cause  of  gliosis  and  syringo- 
myelia in  a  defective  congenital  constitution  of  the  spinal  cord.  This 
also  explains  the  frequent  combination  of  syringomyelia  and  hydromyelus, 
since  both  of  these  conditions  are  associated  with  abnormal  embryonic  de- 
velopment and  are  therefore  coordinate  with  each  other.  Hydromyelus 
appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  usually  a  congenital  stationary  condition  with- 
out marked  clinical  significance,  whereas  central  gliosis  with  secondary 
syringomyelia  is  a  progressive  lesion,  appearing  first  in  later  life,  and  pro- 
ducing a  destruction  of  nerve  tissue  with  consequent  severe  clinical  symptoms 
of  loss  of  function.  Moreover,  according  to  F.  Schultze,  injuries  at  birth 
in  cases  of  difficult  laboi-  may  ])erhaps  also  lead  to  hematomyelia  and  afford 
a  basis  for  the  later  anomaly.  Injury  in  later  life  is  also  frequently  accused 
of  producing  the  trouble;  but  we  are  probably  always  dealing  in  these  cases 
with  an  abnormal  congenital  tendency,  which  develops  only  as  a  result  of 
the  trauma. 

The  disease  is  observed  principally  in  early  and  middle  life,  being  decid- 
edly more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  We  lia\e  never  seen  it  in  children. 
It  is  very  striking  that  syringomyelia,  which  is  not  a  particularly  rare  dis- 
ease among  farm  laborers,  scarcely  ever  occurs  among  the  well-to-do.  Com- 
pared with  the  mimerous  hospital  and  dispensary  cases,  I  can  scarcely  recall 
a  single  case  in  private  practice!  I  have  never  observed  the  disease  to  be 
due  to  heredity,  or  to  occur  in  several   members  of  the  same  family. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — Slight  degrees  of  hydromyelus  or  of  syringojnyelia, 
and  even  hydromyelus  of  fairly  marked  <l(\gree,  may  be  met  with  at  auto])sies 
as  accidental  findings  which  have  given  rise  to  no  clinical  symptoms  wliati'ver. 
Other  cases  of  extensive  cavity  formation  give  rise  to  complex  forms  of  spinal 
disease,  which  usually  escape  correct  intcrprclal  ion  dui'ing  life.  Thus  we 
recall,  for  example,  Spiith-Scliii|>pers  well-known  case  of  genei-al  anaesthesia. 
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a  case  under  our  own  observation  wliicli  presented  tlie  ai)parently  pure  type 
of  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  etc. 

()]»])osed  to  such  isolated  cases,  however,  the  groat  majority  of  cases  of  cen- 
tral gliosis  and  syringomyelia  of  the  cervical  cord  ])rcseiit  an  imusually  char- 
acteristic picture,  so  that  we  can  often  make  a  diagnosis  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Since  the  investigations  of  F.  Schultze  and  Kahler  we  know  that  this 
type  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  it  was  often  seen  in  the 
past,  l)ut  it  was  usually  falsely  interpreted.  The  fact  that  the  gliosis  begins, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  center  of  the  cervical  cord  and  that,  as  it  progresses,  it  must 
always  involve  at  first  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  on 
one  or  both  sides,  is  the  reason  why  the  group  of  symptoms  always  occurs  in  a 
way  that  is  generally  very  characteristic,  although  it  may  show  some  varia- 
tions. It  is  seen  especially  in  men  in  youth  and  middle  age  (between  twenty 
and  forty).  .  .     .  . 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  syringomyelia  of  the  cervical  cord  develop  very 
gradually,  and  almost  always  begin  in  the  upper  extremities — one  arm  usually 
being  affected  befoi'c  tlic  other.  The  symptoms  observed  in  such  cases  may 
best  be  classed  in  three  groups:  1.  Motor  weakness  and  muscvdar  atrophy. 
These  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  the  involvement  of  the  anterior  horns 
in  the  process.  The  atrophy  affects  with  especial  preference  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand  (interossei,  thenar  muscles),  and  also  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
the  deltoid,  etc.  Fibrillary  twitchings  and  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration 
are  often  found.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  or  else  exaggerated,  which  nuiy 
be  easily  explained  from  the  special  localization  of  the  process.  2.  Disturb- 
ances of  sensibility  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  this  muscular  atrophy. 
The  chief  cause  of  these  is  always  the  involvement  of  the  posterior  horns  in 
the  process.  The  disturbances  of  sensibility  almost  always  have  this  pecid- 
iarity,  that  the  sensibility  for  pain  and  the  temperature  sense  are  at  first 
always  affected,  while  the  sensibility  for  simple  touch,  muscular  sense,  and  the 
pressure  sense  transmitted  by  the  white  posterior  columns,  may  remain  normal 
for  a  long  time  or  throughout  the  disease.  The  fact  that  the  patient  is  insen- 
sil)le  to  the  influence  of  ])ain  or  heat  is  therefore  of  special  significance,  because 
it  may  frequently  lead  to  wounds,  burns,  etc.,  on  the  hands  and  forearms, 
which  Ibc  patient  may  often  never  notice,  nnd  which  therefore  may  heal  badly. 
The  disturbances  of  the  temperature  sense  may  affect  either  the  sensibility 
to  cold  or  the  sensibility  to  heat,  or  both  at  once.  3.  The  third  group  of 
symptoms  is  nmde  up  of  peculiar  trophic  changes.  The  above-mentioned 
external  injuries,  caused  by  the  analgesia,  natui'ally  play  a  large  part  in 
this  connection  (felons,  bullae,  phlegmon,  eic.);^  hut  we  must  also  assume, 
perhaps,  special  trophic  disturbances  to  explain  many  processes,  especially 
the  peculiar  thickening  of  the  bones  sometimes  observed,  the  atrophy  of 
the  fingers,  etc.  In  many  patients  there  may  tlius  develop  a  very  peculiar 
and  characteristic  deformity  of  one  or  both  hands,  of  which  the  accompany- 

'  The  so-called  MorvarCs  disease  is  nothing  but  syringomyelia,  in  which  these  trophic  and 
infljinimatory  changes  are  csijocially  marked.  Ijei)rosy  may  produce  very  similar  deformities 
of  the  hands.  [The  large  number  of  cases  coming  under  Morvan's  observation  in  a  small  dis- 
trict in  Brittany  suggests,  however,  that  Morvan's  disease  may  be  rather  an  infectious  neuritis, 
possibly  due  to  leprosy,  and  therefore  distinct  from  a  syringomyelia  with  marked  trophic 
disturbances. — K.] 
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ing  cut  (Fig.  193)  gives  a  good  idea.  The  hand  and  fingers  are  tliickened, 
and  some  fingers  are  shortened  by  atropliy  of  tiie  phalanges.  'J'he  Tnost  strik- 
ing abnormal  vasomotor  and  secretory  dis- 
turbances may  also  occur. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  remain  cim- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  upper  extremities. 
They  progress  so  slowly  that  many  patients 
are  ahle  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for 
a  long  time;  but  finally  changes  may  also 
appear  in  the  legs,  either  simple  paresis  and 
spastic  conditions  or  symptoms  similar  to 
those  in  the  arms  already  described.  These 
arise  only  when  the  process  involves  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lumbar  cord.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disease  may  extend  upward  from 
the  cervical  cord,  and  then  very  characteristic 
bulbar  symptoms  may  ensue.  The  common- 
est bulbar  disturbances  are:  partial  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus, 
unilateral   paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus  with 

unilateral  atrophy  of  tlie  tongue,  paralysis  of     Fig.  193. — Syringomyelia  of  the  cer- 

one   vocal   cord,   unilateral    paralysis   of   the         ^•'^'^'  ^'^'"^-  Deformity  of  the  hand, 

/  ,  1,11.  ,  atrophy  of   the   interossei   and  of 

accessory   (weakness  and  atrophy  of  one  tra-         t^e  adductor  pollicis.    (Personal 
pezius   and   sterno-cleido-mastoid),   paralysis         observation.) 
of  the  soft  palate,  facial  paralysis,  abducens 

paralysis,  etc.  In  many  cases  such  bulbar  symptoms  are  much  more  prom- 
inent than  the  spinal  symptoms;  in  other  cases  they  must  first  be  looked 
for.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  syringomyelia,  we  should  never  fail,  above 
all,  to  make  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  because  this  very  frequently  es- 
tablishes the  diagnosis  by  demonstrating  a  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords  which  could  not  be  recognized  in  any  other  way.  Furthermore,  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  eyes  is  very  important.  Paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles  and  nystagmus  occasionally  occur,  without,  however,  having  much 
significance.  Disturbances  of  the  sympathetic  of  ciliospinai  center  in  tlie 
lower  cervical  and  up])er  dorsal  cord  are  much  more  frequent  and  there- 
fore of  diagnostic  importance.  The  unilateral  contraction  of  the  pupil  (myo- 
sis),  associated  with  nari'owing  of  the  y)alpchral  lissure  and  slight  rclraclioii 
of  the  eyeball  on  the  same  side,  depends  on  the  above  cause.  Dilatation  of 
the  ))upil  cannot  be  produced  by  the  a])])lication  of  cocain.  Ooincideiil  vaso- 
motor (listurhances  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  face  also  ])oint  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  sympathetic  origin  of  the  pupillary  changes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  syringomyelia  is  very  often  associated  with  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  kyphoscoliosis  of  the  spine.  In  some  cases  the 
kyphoscoliosis  depends  undoubtedly  on  a  unilateral  ])aralysis  of  the  nuiscles 
of  the  spine.  In  other  cases,  however,  this  explanation  will  not  answer,  and, 
in  these  cases,  we  believe  fliaf  the  scoliosis  is  an  expression  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  development  and  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Course. — '^Phe  course  of  syringomyelia  is  very  chronic,  yoi  always  unfavor- 
able.    Death  finally  ensues  from  scunc  intercurrent  disease,  general  weakness, 
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pyelonepliritis,  or,  as  we  liave  seen,  from  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys  due 
t(i  iiiniiy  suppurative  processes.  Sudden  exacerbations  of  tlie  symptoms  may 
be  produced  by  hemorrluiges  into  tlie  gliomatous  tissue  (occasionally  due  to 
trnutiKi ). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  typical  eases  of  syringomyelia  of  the  cervical 
cord  is  not  difficult  if  we  once  know  the  typ^.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
sensibility  prevents  us  from  mistaking  it  for  spinal  muscular  atrophy.  Any 
combination  of  muscular  atrophy  in  the  hands  with  analgesia  and  disturbances 
of  the  temperature  sense  must  awaken  the  suspicion  of  syringomyelia,  as  must 
all  unusual  trophic  disturbances  occurring  in  the  hands,  frequent  felons  and 
phlegmons,  etc.  If  the  three  groups  of  symptoms  menti(med  above  coexist, 
we  can  be  almost  sure  of  our  diagnosis.  Only  exceptionally  can  other  processes 
in  the  cervical  cord  (such  as  compression  following  caries,  as  we  have  our- 
selves seen)  produce  a  similar  ])icture  and  give  rise  to  confusion.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  syringomyelia  and  leprosy  may  be  more  difhcult, 
as  tlie  latter  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  very  similar  type  of  disease;  but  in  such 
cases  the  special  endemic  conditions,  the  peculiar  changes  in  the  skin,  and 
finally  the  discovery  of  the  specific  bacillus,  may  enable  us  to  make  a  correct 
decision. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  special  treatment  for  syringomyelia.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  symptonuitic.  We  should  remember,  when  there  is  analgesia, 
to  warn  the  patient  of  the  possibility  of  injury. 


CHAPTER    XV 

SPINA    BIFIDA 
(Hydrorrhachis.     Myelocele.     Meningocele) 

We  give  the  name  of  spina  bifida  to  a  congenital  fissure-formation  on  the 
posterior  side  of  the  vertebral  arches,  due  to  anomalies  of  development,  and 
associated  with  a  hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  sac  of  the  dura.  The  most 
frequent  seat  of  tlie  malformation  is  in  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions.  Only 
rarely  is  the  tumor  so  great  as  to  hinder  tlie  birth  of  the  child.  Children 
afflicted  with  spina  bifida  are  usually  born  normally,  and  not  till  afterwards 
do  we  find  the  tumor  in  the  sacral  region;  its  size  may  be  from  that  of  a 
small  nut  to  that  of  the  fist  or  larger.  The  skin  above  the  tumor  is  some- 
times entirely  normal,  but  in  other  cases  very  tense  and  reddened.  If  we 
have  an  oppoi't unity  to  examine  tin'  tunioi-  i-arefully  postmortem,  we  usually 
find  beneath  the  skin  the  protruded  sac  of  the  dura,  and  beneath  it  the  arach- 
noid. Only  rarely  is  the  dura  also  fissured,  so  that  the  sac  is  formed  exclu- 
sively by  the  aracbnoid.  It  is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  which  is  preeisely  iden- 
tical with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  rare  cases  there  is  also  a  dilatation  of 
the  central  canal,  hydromyelus;  then  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  atrophied 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  central  canal  communicates  directly  with 
the  cavity  of  the  spina  bifida.  In  other  cases  the  condition  of  the  cord  is 
normal ;  sometimes  its  lower  end  is  adherent  to  one  spot  of  the  sac.  We 
must  refer  to  the  text-books  of  })atli()l()gical  anatomy  in  regard  to  the  many 
further  details  of  the  anatomy  and  the  history  of  development. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  clinical  sym|tlouis  of  sj)ina  hifida,  the  condition  of  most 
children  at  first  is  perfectly  normal,  apart  from  the  malformation.  Tlie  tumor 
itself  usually  feels  tense.  If  we  exert  pressure  on  it  with  ttie  hand,  we  can 
often  force  part  of  its  contents  hack  into  the  vertebral  canal.  Tliis  causes  an 
increase  of  the  cerebral  pressure,  and  we  notice,  besides  the  lessening  of  the 
spina  bifida,  a  nuirked  expansion  of  the  fontanelles,  and  also  the  appearance 
of  somnolence,  twitching,  and  changes  in  the  pulse  and  respiration,  which 
demand  a  speedy  interruption  of  this  rather  dangerous  experiment.  If  such 
symjjtoms  do  not  appear  at  all,  we  can  conclude  that  the  sac  is  completely  con- 
stricted and  closed. 

Only  rarely,  however,  does  the  child's  condition  remain  normal.  The 
tumor  usually  shows  a  slow  growth,  and  the  results  of  pressure  on  the  spinal 
cord  or  on  the  cauda  equina  gradually  appear.  Paralysis,  anaesthesia,  vesical 
disturbances,  bedsores,  etc.,  develop,  and  these  symptoms  finally  lead  to  death. 
Still  more  frequently  the  sac  bursts,  or  its  walls  inflame,  and  this  becomes 
fatal  from  tlie  onset  of  a  purulent  meningitis. 

The  prognosis  of  most  cases  of  spina  bifida  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded 
as  unfavorable,  unless  we  succeed  in  curing  the  disease  by  surgical  treatment. 
Recovery  has  been  brought  about  in  many  cases  by  methodical  compression  of 
the  sac,  and  by  puncture,  with  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and  a  subsequent  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  iodin  to  obtain  an  obliteration  of  the  sac ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operative  treatment  of  spina  bifida  is  attended  with  many  dan- 
gers, including  liability  to  meningitis,  so  that  we  note  frequent  bad  residts  as 
well  as  the  favorable  ones.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  surgical 
methods  for  the  cure  of  spina  bifida ;  they  can  be  found  in  full  in  the  test-books 
of  surgery. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
SECONDARY    DEGENERATIONS    IN    THE    SPINAL    CORD 

Although  the  secondary  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  are  chiefly  inter- 
esting merely  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  we  must  briefly  describe  them, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  a  clinical  significance  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in 
certain  quarters,  and  also  because  the  study  of  secondary  degeneration  has  been 
the  starting  ])oint  of  all  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  systemic  diseases  of 
the  s])inal  cord. 

1.  Secondary  Degeneration  in  the  Spinal  Cord  After  Cerebral  Lesions. — We 
already  know  (compare  ])age  1*.)!))  that  every  lesion  of  the  great  motor-ganglion 
colls  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  every  permanent  break  in 
conduction  in  the  motor  nerves  themselves  is  followed  by  a  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  peripheral  ])OTtion  of  the  motor  libei's.  We  assume  as  the  reason 
for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  a  "trophic  influence"  of  llu'  said  ganglion  cells  on 
the  motor  fibers  arising  from  them,  so  that  the  latter  degenerate  when  the 
conduction  of  that  tro])hi(;  influence  is  interrupted,  or  when  the  trophic- 
ganglion  cells  themselves  are  destroyed,  i'l-ecisely  analogous  conditions  exist 
for  the  first  great  portion  of  the  motor-conducting  tract,  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tract,  from  the  cortex  cerebri  to  the  anterior  hoi-iis  of  the  spinal  cord  {vide 
80 
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Fig.  168,  page  368).  Tlie  great  ganglion  cells  of  the  motor  portion  of  the 
cortex  cerol>ri  also  oxort  a  trophic  intliu'iico  on  the  motor  fibers  arising  from 
them,  wiiich  extends  to  tlie  end  of  these  filjers — that  is,  up  to,  hut  exclusive  of, 
the  large  motor-ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.    This  atrophic  influence  may 

he  understood  if  we  regard  the  ganglion  cell  and  its 
corresponding  nerve  fiber  as  forming  one  complete 
unit  and  properly  only  a  single  cell,  a  neuron,  and 
that  therel'oi'e  tlie  process  of  the  cell  body  (the  "nerve 
fiber")  cannot  ])ossil)ly  lead  an  independent  existeiu-e 
when  separated  from  the  "ganglion  cell" — that  is, 
from  I  he  nucleus  of  the  cell  body.  It',  therefore,  there 
he  disease  situated  in  the  motor  portion  of  the  cortex 
cerebri  itself,  or  in  any  part  of  the  motor  tract  in  the 
l)rain  (the  motor  fibers  of  the  corona  radiata,  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  the  crus,  or  the  pons),  by  which  disease 
the  conduction  is  interrupted- — if  tliei-e  be  disease 
there,  we  repeat,  a  secondary  descending  degeneration 
of  the  motor  fibers  ensues  in  the  whole  portion  below, 
down  to,  hut  exclusive  of,  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter.  The  secondary  descending  degeneration 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  is  found  correspondingly  in  the 
crus,  in  the  pons,  and  in  the  pyramid  of  the  same 
side  as  that  in  which  the  focus  of  disease  in  the  brain 
is  situated.  From  this  point  we  can  trace  the  main 
part  of  the  degeneration  below  the  deciissation  of  the 
pyramids  farther  down  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  on  the  opposite  side  (secondary  degeneration  of 
the  lateral  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  see  Fig.  194), 
while  in  many  cases  besides  we  find  a  slighter  second- 
ary degeneration  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  on  the  same  side  (secondary  degeneration  of  the 
anterior  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract).  As  we  know 
from  Flechsig's  investigations,  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  crossed  lateral  fibers,  and  the  anterior  fibers 
that  remain  uncrossed,  vary  in  individual  cases  within 
certain  limits.  In  the  cases  where  no  anterior  pyram- 
idal tract  exists — that  is,  where  all  the  motor  fibers 
pass  over  to  the  lateral  colunin  of  the  opposite  half 
of  the  sj)iiial  coi'd  in  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids 
-of  course  a  descending  degeneration  in  the  anterior 
column   is  wholly   wanting.      We  must  add,   however, 

FiQ.  194. Secondary  do-     that    in   some   cases   a   small   nund)er   of   fibers   seem 

scending  degeneration     to  proceed  uncrossed    in   the  lateral  column,  so  tliat 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts     accordingly  WO  nuiv  also  have  a  slight  secondary  de- 

in  a  primary  lesion  of  i-  i  ,"•  •       ,  i        i    ,        'i  •  i    i  "i         . 

the  left  half  of  the  cere-     ^-ending  degeneration  in  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract 
brum.   The  lateral  py-     of  the  same   (affected)   side   (Pitres). 

raniidal    tract    of    the 

right  half  of  the  cord  i.s 

degenerated  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  lunihar  region  (1  to  8) ;  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract 

of  the  left  half  of  the  cord  is  degenerated  to  the  beginning  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  (1  to  6). 
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2.  Secondary  Degeneration  in  the  Spinal  Cord  in  Transverse  Affections  of 
the  Spinal  Cord  Itself. — If  a  lesion  be  situated  in  ;my  {)art  of  the  spinal  cord, 
Ij}'  which  mure  or  less  of  its  transverse  section  is  af- 
fected, tlie  interruption  of  conduction  in  these  fibers 
is  also  followed  by  the  appearance  of  secondary  degen- 
erations wliicli  may  be  made  out  botli  in  a  descending 
and  in  an  ascending  direction  (see  Fig.  1!).")).  It  is 
most  frcMjuently  transverse  myelitis,  compi'ession  of  the 
spinal  coixl,  and  tumors  of  the  coi'd,  which  give  rise 
to  secondary  degenerations.  The  latter,  bowever,  are, 
of  coui'sc,  ncNcr  due  to  the  k'ind  of  lesion,  but  only  to 
its  seat,  and  to  the  interruption  of  eondnction  caused 
by  it. 

The  secondary  descending  degeneration  affects  the 
])vramidal  tract  in  a  fashion  ])recisely  analogous  to 
that  which  we  have  also  learned  to  recognize  in  sec- 
ondaiy  degenei-alions  after  cei'cbi-al  lesions;  but  since 
the  priuuiry  affect  ion  usually  affects  the  pyi'aniidal 
tract  on  both  sides,  the  descending  secondary  degen- 
eration, of  course,  develops  in  both  lateral  pyramidal 
tracts  and  also  in  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts,  if 
they  exist  below  the  point  of  lesion.  In  general  the 
area  of  the  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  larger  in  transverse  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
than  it  is  in  lesions  of  the  brain.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  that,  in  spinal  lesions,  motor  fibers  arising 
from  the  lower  centers  (com])are  page  I'.hl),  show  de- 
scending degeneration.  More  accurate  observations  on 
this  point  are  still  to  be  desired.  However,  we  have 
known  for  a  long  time  (Lowenthal  and  others)  that, 
in  addition  to  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts,  other  fibers 
of  the  antei'o-lateral   tracts  are  also  affected.     In   the 

])osterior  columns,  too,  fibers  with  descending  degeneration  are  found — in 
])arlicular,  a  small  comma-like  bundle  situated  in  the  middle  of  each  ]>os- 
lerior  column,  and  formed  ])i'ol)ably  by  descending  collaterals  of  the  pos- 
tei'ior  column  fibers  (so-called  Schult/e's  comma  tract;  ride  Fig.  ]!».")). 
This  bundle,  lioweNci',  cannot  genei'ally  be  trace(l  very  far  downward.  The 
o\al  ai-ea  in  the  hmibai-  and  saci'al  cord  which  remains  unalfected  in  tabes 
('■  dorso-sacral  longitudinal  bundle'")  also  shows  descending  secondary  de- 
generation. 

The  secondary  ascending  degeneration,  develo])ing  upwai'd  from  tlie 
piiniary  point  of  disease,  alfects  sevi^ral  svsfenis  of  libei's  which  conduct  cen- 
tripetally — the  so-called  columns  of  (ioll  (the  internal  ])(n'tion  of  the  ))osterior 
columns),  and  also  two  svstenis  of  libers  in  the  outer  border  of  the  lalei'al 
columns.  'I'he  degenei'ation  of  the  posleri()r  columns  is  most  extensive  im- 
mediately abov(^  th(>  point  id'  iidei'i'uplion  and  gi-adually  decreases  upward 
(Fig.  1!)r)).  We  cm  readil\-  undei'slaml  this  d(>generation  if  wt'  ixMuend)er 
that  the  libers  of  the  posterior  cohiinns  ai-e  the  ascending  fibers  of  the  jiosterior 
roots,  which  ha\i'  iheii'  oii-in   in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.     Since  the 


Fig.  19.5. — Secondary  as- 
cending and  descending 
degeneration  in  a  trans- 
ver.se  affection  of  the  up- 
per dorsal  region.  The 
columns  of  Goll  and  the 
direct  cerebellar  tracts 
are  degenerated  up- 
ward. The  lateral  py- 
ramidal tracts  are  de- 
generated downward. 
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new  fibers  from  ihc  posterior  roots  wliieli  enter  higher  \\\)  arc  always  external 
to  the  fibers  coming  from  the  lower  roots,  the  degeneration  must  be  limited 
more  and  more,  as  it  ascends,  to  the  region  of  the  columns  of  GoU.  A 
secondary  ascending  degeneration  in  the  posterior  columns  also  follows  di- 
vision of  the  posterior  roots,  and  also,  of  course,  injuries  of  the  cauda 
equina.  The  secondary  ascending  degeneration  in  the  lateral  columns  is  made 
up  of  a  smaller  posterior  and  a  l)roader  anterior  portion.  The  former  is  the 
lateral  cerebellar  tract  discovered  by  Flechsig;  its  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  columns  in  the  lower  dorsal  cord,  and  therefore  they  must  degenerate 
when  separated  from  these  cells.  The  fillers  may  be  traced  upward  into  the 
corpus  resti forme,  and  then  to  the  cerebellum.  The  bundle  of  fibers  anterior 
to  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  which  also  degenerate  upward,  is  distinct  from 
the  lateral  cerebellar  tract  in  its  development  and  its  origin.  It  probably  arises 
from  cells  of  the  posterior  horns,  and  is  called  Gowers's  tract  or  the  antero- 
lateral ascending  tract.  Its  termination  and  significance  are  still  unknown. 
We  have  observed  an  ascending  degeneration  of  sensory  fibers  in  the  lateral 
columns  after  destruction  of  the  posterior  horns. 

Although  no  clinical  significance  at  all  can  be  attributed  to  secondary  as- 
cending degeneration,  the  theory  first  advanced  by  the  French  observers 
(Charcot  and  others)  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  that  secondary  descend- 
ing degeneration  causes  definite  clinical  symptoms.  The  secondary  con- 
tractures and  the  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  paralyzed  limbs,  occur- 
ring in  hemiplegia,  are  especially  referred  to  the  condition  of  irritability  whitli 
the  degenerating  fibers  have  assumed.  We  shall  see  in  a  later  section  that  tliis 
theory  is  by  no  means  proved,  and  is  even  improbable,  so  that,  in  our 
opinion,  secondary  descending  degeneration  also  has  no  material  clinical  sig- 
nificance. 

.'5.  Secondary  Degeneration  in  the  Spinal  Cord  After  Amputations. — Tf  we 
examine  the  spinal  cord  of  persons  who  have  had  an  arm  or  a  leg  amputated 
some  time  before  their  death,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  entire  corresponding 
half  of  the  cord  is  smaller;  but  the  diminution  of  the  posterior  column  on  that 
side  is  the  most  frequent.  On  microscopic  examination  we  can  detect  a  slight 
but  evident  loss  of  fibers  in  the  region  of  the  column  of  Goll — that  is,  in  the 
median  portion  of  the  posterior  columns.  We  can  also  discover  a  slighter  loss 
of  fillers  in  the  column  of  Goll  on  the  other  side  (opposite  to  the  amputation) 
We  cannot  enter  into  a  more  detailed  description  here  of  this  condition,  which 
is  of  interest  theoi'etically,  but  which  need  not  be  considered  practically  and 
which,  furthermore,  is  in  many  respects  not  fully  explained. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

UNILATERAL    LESION    OF    THE    SPINAL    CORD 
(Brown-Sequard' s  Spinal  Paralysis) 

Unilateral  lesion  is  not  a  definite  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  a  pecul- 
iar group  of  symptoms  Avhich  occurs  whenever  an  interrviption  of  conduction 
is  produced  by  any  affection  in  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord.     Since  the 
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SA^iiptonis  in  these  cases  were  first  carot'iilly  studied  clinically  anfl  cxpcri- 
iiiontally  by  Brown-Seqiiard,  we  often  call  the  type  of  disease  in  question 
"  Bro\vn-Sc(piard\s  paralysis."  Wo  see  this  paralysis  in  its  purest  form  in 
injuries  of  the  sj)inal  cord.  Almost  perfectly  exact  sections  of  one  lateral  half 
of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  produced  by  stabs  from  a  knife,  a  sword,  etc. 
'J^umors  and  syphilitic  affections  especially,  and  more  rai'ely  central  gliosis, 
multiple  sclerosis,  hematomyelia,  compression  of  the  cord  in  caries  or  cancer 
of  the  vertebra?,  etc.,  may  also,  during  a  certain  period  of  llieir  course,  cause 
the  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  unilateral  lesion. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  symptoms  in  unilateral  lesion  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  a  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  fibers  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
the  accompanying  diagram  (see  Fig.  196)  the  motor  fibers  from  the  anterior 
roots  are  nuirked  v,  the  sensory  fibers  from  the  posterior  roots,  //.  As  is  well 
known,  the  sensory  fibers,  h,  pass  in  part  (si-)  at  once  into  the  opposite  half 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  accordingly  decussate  with  the  corresponding  sensory 
fibers  of  the  other  side,  while  another  part  (su)  ascend  in  the  posterior  columns 
without  decussating.  All  the  motor  fibers,  v,  however,  pass  upward  uncrossed 
on  the  side  on  which  they  enter  the  spinal  cord,  and  mainly  in  the  lateral  col- 
unni.  If  now,  for  example,  there  be  situated  on  the  right  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  at  ft  a  lesion — e.  g.,  a  section  of  one  half  the  cord— the  conduction  of 
those  motor  fibers  which  come  from  the  right  side  is  interrupted,  as  well  as 
the  conduction  of  those  sensory  fibers  which  come  from  the  left  side.  From 
this  it  follows  that  there  must  be  motor  paralysis  and  anyesthesia  in  the  area 
of  innervation  of  the  uncrossed  sensory  fibers  on  the  same  side  of  the  body 
as  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ana?sthesia  of  the 
area  of  innervation  of  the  crossed  sensory  fibers,  but  no  motor  paralysis. 
If  the  affection  be  situated  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  cord,  the  leg  on  the 
corresponding  side  is  paralyzed,  and  the  leg  on  the  other  side  is  partly  an- 
jpsthetic.  If  the  lesion  be  situated  in  the  cervical  cord,  above  the  entrance  of 
,the  nerves  for  the  upper  extremities,  the  arm  and  the  leg  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  are  both  paralyzed  (sjiinal  hemiplegia),  while  the  arm  and  the  leg  on 
the  other  side  show  certain  sensory  disturbances,  but  possess  normal  motility ; 
but  unilateral  disease  of  the  lowest  end  of  the  cord  (the  sacral  cord  and  conus 
terminalis)  may  not  give  rise  to  the  picture  of  a  Brown-Sequard's  unilateral 
lesion,  because  at  this  level  no  full  decussation  of  sensory  fibers  has  taken 
])lace.  At  most  we  find  a  flaccid  atrophic  paralysis  in  one  leg  with  a  disturb- 
ance of  sensation  on  the  same  side,  and  an  amesthesia  of  the  scrotum  and 
penis  on  the  other  side,  because  the  sensory  fibers  for  this  region  enter  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cord,  and  therefore  have  their  decussation  the  lowest. 

The  motor  disturbances  in  unilateral  cord  lesions  correspond  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesion  in  the  affected  half  of  the  s])inal  cord.  If  all  the  motor  fibers 
are  interrupted,  a  complete  paralysis  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  sev- 
ered motor  nerve  tracts  must  natui-ally  follow.  Very  frequently,  however, 
the  disease  does  not  lead  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the  affected  half  of  the 
spinal  cord,  but  corres])()nds  more  to  the  type  of  so-called  hemiplegic  paral- 
ysis {vide  infra).  In  the  leg  the  flexors  are  more  affected,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  extensors.  On  drawing  the  leg  up,  a  coincident  contraction  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  (tibialis  phenomenon,  vide  supra,  page  3!):?)  tlicn  ensues.  In 
addition,  there  are  generally  marked  spastic  symptoms   in   the  alfccted  leg 
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( liyj)ert(mi;i  nf  the  muscles.  iiiciTascd  tcinliiii  rcllcxcs,  etc.).  If  tlic  ;iii;it<uiiical 
K'sion  l»('  located  in  the  cervical  seijineiit  of  llie  coi'd.  tliere  is  motor  distiii'lt- 
anee  ot"  the  arm  and  les;  of  the  correspomliiii,'  side,  and  llu'n  we  have,  as  al- 
read}'  mentioned,  a  pronounced  clinical  picture  of  "  .spinal  hemiplegia." 

m  su  sK     sic  su  m 


a 
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Fig.  1'J6. — Schoiuatio  roijroscutation  of  the  coiidition.s  in  unilateral  curd  lesions.  At  a  division 
of  one  half  of  the  spinal  cord;  v  =  anterior  root;  m  =  motor  tract;  h  =  posterior  root  with 
spinal  ganglion;  su  =  uncrossed  sensory  tract  (muscular  sense,  etc.);  sk  =  crossed  sensory 
tract  (pain  and  temperature  sense.) 


The  exact  study  of  tiie  sensory  disturbances  in  unilateral  cord  lesions  is 
very  interesting.  Corresponding  to  the  preceding  statements  concerning  the 
varying  courses  of  the  different  sensory  tracts,  in  the  first  place,  we  generally 
also  find  marked  sensory  disturbances  on  tlie  paralyzed  side,  but  mainly  oidy 
in  respect  t(t  the  muscular  sense  (sensation  for  passive  motions)  and  the 
deep  pressure  sense.  Moreover,  we  considei-  it  likely  that  in  complete  uni- 
lateral cord  lesions  the  sim])le  sensations  of  touch  are  also  diminished  on  the 
ad'ected  side,  or  even  entirely  al)sent.  However,  further  investigations  must 
he  made  on  this  point.  On  the  other  (unparalyzed)  side  marked  disturb- 
ances of  the  pain  and  temperature  sense  are  found  regularly,  because  the 
tracts  for  these  forms  of  sensation  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord.  At  a  level 
corresywnding  to  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  a  certain  number  of  sen- 
sory lihers  must  iiaturallv  he  iiit(u-rupted  before  their  decussation  at  tlieir 
point  of  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord.  For  this  reason,  at  the  U])per  level 
of  the  sensory  disturbance  we  also  frequently  lind  on  the  paralyzed  side  a 
small  anaesthetic  zone  of  skin  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  also  analgesic  and 
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tliormo-anjT'stliolic.  Wo  occasionally  observe  a  cutaneous  hyperspsthesia  to 
painful  sensations  (needle  pricks)  and  occasionally  also  to  thermal  stimuli. 
This  is  hard  |o  explain  and  is  less  constant  than  the  sensory  disturbances 
desci'ibed  above.  This  hyperajsthesia  is  sometimes  i'dund  over  the  entire 
paralyzed  ley,  more  fre(|uently  in  a  band-like  zone  at  the  up[)er  level  of  the 
sensory  disturbance.      This  symptom  also  requires   further  careful  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  nuike  any  gcsneral  statements  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  cutaneous  reflexes.  Frequently  we  find  an  absence  of  the  abdominal 
and  cremaster  reflexes  on  the  paralyzed  side.  Where  spastic  symptoms  exist 
the  Babinski  [and  Oppenheim]  reflexes  are  generally  present  (reflex  dorsal 
extension  of  the  big  toe).  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  a  unilateral 
lesion  of  the  posterior  columns,  without  material  involvement  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  an  ataxia  of  the  leg  and  arm  of  the  same  side  can 
be  demonstrated.  Vasomotor  disturbances  (increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
skin,  etc.)   have  also  been  observed  on  ilie  paralyzed  side. 

If  other  spinal  symptoms  (disturljances  of  micturition  and  defecation, 
neuralgic  pains,  muscular  atropliy,  changes  in  the  electrical  excitability,  etc.) 
are  associated  with  the  symptom-complex  just  described,  these  symptoms  are 
dependent  upon  the  special  localization  of  the  disease;  for  we  must  take 
special  note  that  the  clinical  picture  of  a  unilateral  lesion  may  not  be  per- 
fectly distinct,  but  we  can  often  recognize  only  a  few  prominent  features. 
However,  with  the  aid  of  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  course 
and  function  of  the  different  spinal  ti-acts,  it  is  generally  possible,  by  care- 
fully utilizing  all  the  symptoms  found,  to  make  at  least  an  approximately 
correct  focal  diagnosis  of  the  location  and  extent  of  the  existing  disease. 

We  need  add  nothing  as  to  the  ])rognosis  and  treatment  of  unilateral 
lesion,  because,  of  course,  they  are  governed  entirely  by  the  form  of  the 
primary  disease. 


III.    THE   DISEASES   OF  THE   MEDULLA  OBLONGATA 


CHAPTER    I 

PROGRESSIVE    BULBAR    PARALYSIS 

{Glosso-la  hio-laryngeal  Paralysis) 

DucHENNK,  in  LS()0,  described  foi-  the  first  time  in  complete  detail  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  to  which  W'aclismuth  subse(iuently  gave  the  name  of 
])rogressive  bulbar  paralysis.  Duchenne  did  not,  however,  recognize  the  true 
seat  of  the  disease,  aiul  it  was  not  until  1870  that  Charcot  in  France,  and  E. 
Leyden  in  (iermany,  were  enabled  to  confirm  the  suggestion  of  Wachsmuth 
that  the  lesion  is  a  progressive  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  mulei  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Since  then  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, both  from  the  clinical  and  the  anatomical  standpoints,  and  Kussmaul 
and  others  have   thoroughly   investigated   its  relations  to   two   other   closely 
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allied  forms  of  disease — amyotropliic  lateral  sclerosis  niid  j)rogressive  mus- 
cular atriipliy. 

Etiology. — We  liave  scarcely  any  ]»()siti\e  iiiriirinatinti  alioul  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Heredity  seems  in  general  of  slight  iuipoi'tance ;  hut  some  olt- 
servations  indicate  thai  the  disease  may  also  occur  in  families,  so  that  we 
nuist  prohahly  assume  in  the  last  instance  that  the  special  cause  of  tlie  affec- 
tion is  usually  a  congenital  ahnormality  of  the  system  of  neurons  which  later 
hecome  diseased.  In  some  cases  its  origin  is  ascrihed  to  catching  cold,  emo- 
tional excitement,  traumatic  influences,  or  excessive  hodily  exertion.  Perha])s 
it  is  sometimes  occasioned  l)y  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  dis- 
ease is  chiefly  confined,  as  in  playing  on  wdnd  instruments;  but  in  many  in- 
stances no  possible  external  cause  can  be  found.  Men  seem  somewhat  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  women.  The  disease  hardly  ever  appears  until 
middle  or  old  age — that  is,  after  thirty-five.  Only  a  few  cases  have  been 
observed   in  childhood. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  are  almost  always  very  slow  in  their  ile- 
velopment.  'i'here  may  be  mild  premonitory  sym])toms — such  as  })ainful  sen- 
sations in  the  back  of  the  neck.  Then  there  is  a  very  gradual  ap])earance  of 
difficulty  in  articulation.  Many  words  are  pronounced  indistinctly.  The  first 
trouble  is  noticed  especially  with  letters  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  tongue 
plays  an  essential  part:  E,  E,  L,  S,  U  (hard),  K,  D,  T,  and  N.^  It  is  easily 
seen  that  the  derangement  is  not  aphasic.  There  is  no  forgetting  or  con- 
founding of  the  words  or  letters,  but  the  innervation  of  the  tongue  has  be- 
come imj)aired.  Long  before  the  ordinary  movements  of  this  member  are 
visibly  embarrassed,  the  patient  has  lost  the  ability  to  make  those  more 
delicate  manipulations  of  it  which  are  essential  to  normal  speech.  This 
disturbance  of  speech  is  termed  articulatory  disturbance  of  speech  (alalia 
or  anarthria). 

By  the  time  this  has  liecome  somewhat  marked,  it  is  usually  i)ossible  to 
detect,  on  close  examination,  that  the  tongue  is  beginning  to  atrophy.  It 
seems  flabby,  thin,  and  less  rounded.  Here  and  there  its  surface  presents 
furrows  and  depressions,  and  often  the  individual  fasciculi  exhibit  active 
fibrillary  contracti(ms.  Just  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  im- 
j)airment  of  motion  usually  keeps  equal  pace  -  with  the  atrophy.  The  greater 
the  atrophy,  the  less  is  the  mobility.  Finally,  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to 
project  the  tongue  from  the  mouth  or  move  it  from  side  to  side.  The  tongue 
lies  flat  and  limp  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Its  surface  is  often  diversified 
with  furrows  and  depressions,  containing  nmch  desquamated  epithelium  or 
the  like.  Evidently  any  great  impairment  of  motility  in  tlie  tongue  liin- 
ders  not  only  speaking,  but  also  chewing  and  swallowing.  The  organ  can 
no  longer  bring  out  such  portions  of  the  food  as  get  between  the  cheeks  and 

'  [Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the  letters  and  words  used  as  examples  here  and  later  on  are 
to  be  given  the  ordinary  English  pronunciation. — K.] 

2  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  paralysis  may  possibly  seem  greater  than  the 
atrophy,  so  far  as  the  latter  can  be  detected.  .  Nor  would  it  be  impossible  for  a  primary  lesion  of 
the  nuclei  of  nerves  to  result  in  a  paralysis  before  the  secondary  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibers  had 
become  completely  developed,  or  for  the  degeneration  to  begin  in  the  corresponding  central 
neurons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  l)orno  in  mind  that  numerous  individual  muscular 
fibers  in  the  lip  or  tongue  may  be  already  atrophied  before  the  eye  or  the  touch  can  appreciate 
any  change  in  bulk. 
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the  teeth,  nor  can  it  })ush  the  l)()liis  hiukward  williin  the  grasp  of  the  pharyn- 
geal constrictors. 

Even  hel'ore  the  atrophy  of  the  tonmic  hccoiiies  extreme,  analo<;ous  dis- 
tiirltaiiccs  iisualh  appear  in  nciii'hhoiing  ^'roiips  of  iniisch's.  As  a  laiU',  the 
muscdes  of  the  lips  are  afi'ected  next  aftei-  the  tongue.  The  first  thing  the 
])atient  notices  is  a  jx'culiar  feeling  of  stilfness  or  tension  in  Ihe  lips.  Move- 
ment I)eeomes  gi'adually  nioi'e  and  more  dillieult,  and  the  patient  hecomes  un- 
al)le  to  pucker  his  lips  so  as  to  whistle.  Speech  is  also  noticeahly  interfered 
with,  for  now  all  thosi;  lettei's  the  pronunciation  of  which  demands  lahial 
movements  are  very  imperfectly  articulated,  and  at  last  they  cannot  he  ut- 
tered at  all.  These  are  0,  A  (long),  P,  F,  B,  M,  and  V;  and  also  the  sound 
of  douhle  O,  as  in  tool.  It  also  hecomes  gradually  evident  that  the  lips 
atrophy.  They  grow  thin,  with  sharp  edges  and  wrinkled  skin.  Fibrillary 
contractions  are  not  infrequently  visible. 

This  atrophy  of  the  lips  (orbicularis  oris)  is  occasionally  followed  l)y 
atrophy  and  paresis  of  some  of  the  other  muscles  of  expression  sup|)lied  by 
the  lower  division  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  general  facial  expression  of  a 
patient  with  Ijulbar  ])aralysis  thus  conies  to  bear  a  very  characteristic  stamp 
— the  mouth  remains  half  open,  and  seems  to  he  broadened,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  drawn  down,  and  the  lower  lip  hangs  down,  so  that  the  whole 
aspect  is  persistently  lachrymose.  Even  in  laughing,  tlu'  lower  half  of  the 
face  relaxes  comparatively  little;  while  the  region  su})plied  by  the  upper  di- 
vision of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  remain,  as  a  rule, 
perfectly  normal. 

The  third  group  of  muscles  affected  are  those  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 
The  soft  ])alate  becomes  paretic,  and  produces  further  trouble  in  swallowing, 
(^uite  often  the  liquid  ingesta  are  regurgitated  thi-ough  the  nose.  The  voice 
becomes  nasal.  The  ])roduetion  of  many  sounds,  and  in  particular  of  B  and  P, 
is  now^  impossible,  since,  in  addition  to  the  labial  paresis,  a  portion  of  the 
essential  current  of  air  escapes  through  the  nostrils.  This  explains  why  the 
letters  mentioned  can  sometimes  be  ])ron<^unce(l  better  if  the  nose  be  com- 
pressed. The  paralysis  of  the  constrictors  of  the  ]iharynx  impedes  deglutition 
more  and  more,  till  the  impairment  of  nutrition  becomes  extreme. 

The  enfeebled  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  betrayed,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  by  a  certain  weakness  and  monotony  in  speaking.  i\fodu- 
lations  of  the  voice,  and  the  production  of  the  higher  notes,  as  in  singing,  are 
no  longer  possil)le.  If  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  becomes  still  more  im- 
pnii-ed,  it  becomes  a  very  serious  matter.  If  the  arytamoid  cartilages  do  not 
press  together  firmly  on  sw^allowing,  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is  inadequately 
closed,  and  food  is  often  swallowed  the  wrong  way.  Li(piid  and  even  solid 
ingesta  get  into  the  larynx,  and  excite  a  violent  cough  :  or.  being  inhaled  into 
the  air-passages,  they  cause  bronchitis  or  lohulai'  ])neumonia.  The  paralysis 
may  reach  such  a  degree  that  the  voice  is  at  best  a  hoai'se  whis])er.  With  the 
laryngosco]ie  we  can  see  that  the  vocal  cords  are  ])aralyzed.  The  inability  to 
close  the  glottis  tightly  is  extremely  unfavorable,  for  it  renders  the  patient 
unable  to  cough  vigorously.  Mucous  accumulations  may  therefore  come  to  be 
the  source  of  extreme  dyspneea. 

The  catalogue  of  symi)toms  is  not  yet  ended.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mus- 
cular ati'ophy  of  the  tongue  and  lips  can  invariably  be  detected. i    That  of  the 
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pliarvni^i'.-il  iiml  laiTii^^'al  iiuisclcs  cannot  lie  dcnionslralcil  diiiino;  life,  al- 
tliough  it  is  to  he  I'ouiid  jjosiniorteiii.  Inasniiicli  as  tlie  process  is  one  of 
neural  alropliv.  the  alTcctcd  iihcrs  ouyiit  to  givi;  llic  icaclion  of  do<icneraiion 
to  electricity;  hut  this  is  dillicult  of  actual  proof,  just  as  il  is  in  profj^i'cssive 
muscular  atrophy,  because  numerous  healthy  fihers  lie  side  hy  side  with  tiie 
degenerated  ones.  Still,  in  an  advanced  case,  careful  examination  will  usually 
bring  out  an  evident  degenerative  reaction  here  and  there  in  the  tongue  and 
lips. 

The  distui-hance  of  rellex  action  is  often  striking.  Usually  the  j'cllexes  are 
greatly  diminished  or  even  al)sent,  so  that  one  can  tickle  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  epiglottis  \\ith<>ul  causing  the  pati«'nt  to  gag.  In  a  (vw  instances  the 
facial  muscles  exhibit  an  increase  of  tendon  reflex,  as  can  be  shown  by  tapping 
upon  the  tendons,  the  ])eriosleum  of  the  jaws,  or  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  'JMiis 
behavior  reminds  one  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  in  amyotro])hic  lateral 
sclerosis  (7.  r.). 

Exceptionally,  still  other  muscular  gr<)U[)s  are  iinolved.  Of  .^uch  disturb- 
ances, the  most  frequent  is  in  the  I'egion  su])plied  by  the  motoi-  branch  of  the 
trigeminus,  inipaii-ing  mastication.  The  impairment  of  these  juuscles  now 
combines  \\itli  the  labial  and  lingual  atrophy  to  render  chewing  almost  im- 
possible. Jn  very  rare  cases  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  involved,  with  result- 
ing ptosis  and  strabismus. 

All  the  syin])toms  thus  far  enumei'ated  are  exclusively  motor.  Sensation 
is  perfect  to  the  end.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  of  the  mucous 
meudirane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  taste,  are  unim- 
paired. Disturbances  of  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminus,  and 
more  or  less  deafness,  have  been  re})orted  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  about  the  observations.  It  does,  however,  seem  certain  that  se- 
cretory and  vasomotor  derangements  are  frequent.  Salivation  deserves  especial 
mention.  In  many  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis  it  is  a  constant  symptom,  so  that 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  to  catch  the 
iluid  as  it  dribbles  away.  This  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  fact  that 
the  secreted  saliva  cannot  be  swallowed,  and,  as  the  lips  do  not  shut  tightly, 
it  naturally  escapes  from  the  mouth;  l)ut  volumetric  examinations  have  ren- 
dered it  pretty  certain  that  the  amount  of  saliva  is  abnormally  large.  The 
ex])lanation  of  this  has  not  been  deti'rmined.  Nor  as  yet  do  we  know  much 
about  the  vasomotor  disturbances.  iMany  ])atients  complain  of  a  feeling  of 
heat  and  "  l)oiling  "  in  the  head.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection 
that  occasionally,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid. 
(140  to  160).     This  is  probably  due  to  ])aralysis  of  the  vagus. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  invariably  chronic.  The  order  in  which  the 
symptoms  appear  is,  as  a  rule,  that  in  which  they  have  just  been  described. 
The  atrophy  and  ])aresis  appear  first  in  the  tongue,  then  in  the  lips  and  the 
neighboring  muscles  of  the  face,  and  lastly  in  the  muscles  of  the  soft  ])alate, 
pharynx,  and  larynx.  Still,  there  may  be  some  deviation  from  this.  Usually 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual.  There  may  be  an  apparent  arrest 
of  the  trou])le,  or  less  often  there  are  (piite  sudden  exacerbations.  When  all 
the  dilfcrent  symptoms  an;  well  de\('loped,  the  clinical  ])icture  is  unusually 
characteristic.  The  peculiar  immobility  of  expression;  the  broad,  slightly 
gaping  mouth,  with  the  atrophied  lips;  the  almost  unintelligible  speech,  low, 
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monotonous  and  labored;  and  the  inability  to  swallow — these  often  betray  tlie 
disease  at  once.  The  last  stage  of  the  illness  is  the  more  distressing  in  that 
the  intelligence  remains  to  the  end  entirely  unclouded. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  several  years — perhaps  two  to 
five.  If  death  is  not  caused  by  some  intercurrent  trouble,  it  is  brought  about 
in  one  of  three  ways:  either  through  inanition,  due  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  deglutition;  through  pulmonary  complications — namely,  bronchitis,  lobu- 
lar pneumonia,  or  gangrene,  as  a  result  of  food  passing  down  the  trachea;  or 
through  sudden  asphyxia  or  cardiac  failure. 

Pathology.  Nature  of  the  Disease,  and  its  Appearance  as  a  Symptom  of 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  or  of  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis. — If  we 
seek  the  anatomical  lesion  corresponding  to  the  group  of  sym})toms  above  de- 
picted, we  shall  find,  on  microscopic  examination  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
all  cases  of  this  description,  a  typical  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
ganglionic  nuclei  and  the  nerves  (compare  the  accompanying  anatomical  dia- 
gram, Fig.   197),  corresponding  to  those  muscles  which  we  have   found   to 


tnr.  js.. 


Fig.  197. — The  position  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons 
are  suppo.sed  to  be  transparent.  The  nuclei  of  origin  (motor)  are  black,  the  terminal  nuclei 
(sensory)  are  red.      (From  Edinger.) 


undergo  atrophy  in  bulbar  paralysis,  present  distinct  evidences  of  degenera- 
tion. This  is  most  readily  demonstrated  in  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus. 
The  ganglionic  cells  have  some  of  them  entirely  disappeared,  while  others  are 
greatly  atrophied.  The  connective  tissue  is  increased  in  amount,  and  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels  traversing  the  nucleus  are  thickened.  In  the  earlier  stages 
there  are  often  many  cells  which  contain  granules  of  fat.  The  same  changes, 
though  perhaps  less  pronounced,  are  exhibited  by  the  common  nucleus  of  the 
vagus  and  accessorius,  that  of  the  facial,  and  sometimes  also  that  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  The  other  nuclei  are  perfectly  normal.  We  never  find  a 
diffuse  "inflammation,"  but  in  every  case  a  priuuiry  degeneration  of  the 
nuclei,  which  spreads  no  farther. 

Starting  from  these  nuclei,  the  degeneration  and  atrophy  may  be  seen  to 
extend  into  the  nerve  fibers  which  issue  from  tliciii.  The  roots  of  the  hypo- 
glossus, vagus,  accessory,  and  facial  nerves  can  often  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
to  be  diminished  in  size  and  of  a  gray  color.     The  microscope  always  shows  a 
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partial  atrophy  of  their  fibers.  Finally,  there  i^!  a  corresponding  atrophy  of 
the  musi'les  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  other  parts.  We  need  not  enter  into  detail, 
for  the  histological  conditions  are  precisely  those  seen  in  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities  in  the  spinal  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  perfectly  analogous 
with  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
are  the  motor  and  trophic  centers  of  the  bulbar  nerves  and  of  the  muscles  which 
these  nerves  supply.  The  relation  is  precisely  the  same  as  exists  l)etween  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spinal  nerves  and 
the  muscles  which  they  innervate  on  the  other.  In  both  diseases  there  is  a 
degenerative  atrophy  of  the  individual  neuro-muscular  elements,  the  so-called 
neurons  (consisting  of  nerve  cells  and  peripheral  nerve  fibers),  and  their  cor- 
responding muscular  fibers.  In  both  diseases  the  atrophy  and  the  functional 
disability  of  the  muscles  keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  in  both  the  afiectiou 
is  limited  strictly  to  the  motor  tract,  sensibility  suffering  no  impairment  what- 
ever. Certain  questions  about  bulbar  paralysis  are  as  unsettled  as  similar  ones 
about  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  primary 
degenerative  process  is  limited  to  the  bulbar  nuclei,  and  the  degenei-ation  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary,  or  whether  the  entire 
motor  apparatus,  from  the  ganglion  cell  to  the  muscular  fiber,  is  simul- 
taneously attacked;  or,  finally,  whether  the  atrophy  begins  possibly  in  the 
muscle  and  involves  the  corresponding  nerve  fiber  and  nerve  cell  only  in  its 
further  progress.  We  think  it  impro1)able  that  these  points  will  be  cleared  up 
very  speedily.    Their  solution  would  seem  to  be  only  of  theoretical  interest. 

We  certainly  must  recognize,  however,  the  essential  identity  of  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  resemblance  becomes 
even  more  striking  if  we  consider  that  very  frequently  both  diseases  are  present 
simultaneously.  Often,  after  a  case  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  also  appear.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  illness  may  begin  with  bulbar  symptoms,  and  later  on  be  compli- 
cated by  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities — almost  always  seen 
first  in  the  arms.  If  cases  of  this  sort  come  to  autopsy,  we  find  a  com- 
bination of  the  anatomical  lesions  of  both  diseases;  in  addition  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  there  is  marked  atrophy 
of  the  ganglionic  cells  in  corresponding  places  in  the  anterior  gray  cornua  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  has  as  close  a  relation  to  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  (vide  page  368)  as  to  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy.  Amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  is  at  first  situated,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  portions  of 
the  motor-conducting  system,  including  the  pyramidal  tracts,  which  supply 
the  extremities;  but,  finally,  there  is  very  often  an  involvement  of  the  motor 
bulbar  nuclei — that  is,  bulbar  paralysis  sets  in.  It  seems  justifiable,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  these  three  diseases — progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  progressive 
spinal  muscular  atrophy,  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis — differing  as  they 
do  in  the  localization  of  their  lesions,  are  yet  closely  allied.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  one  morbid  process  which  is  probably  essentially 
the  same  in  its  pathology  and  aetiology.  We  do  not  know  the  special  cause  of 
this  process  of  degeneration.  In  many  cases,  although  perhaps  not  in  all,  we 
must  finally  assume  a  congenital  weakness  of  the  affected  nerve  territory. 
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Such  a  (It'fective  nerve  territory  suceiiiiihs  prenmturely  to  tlu;  injurious  influ- 
ences which  either  are  associated  witli  the  normal  functions  fheniselves  or  act 
upon  them  from  without  in  some  oilier  fashion.  At  any  rate,  there  is  always 
a  primary  chronic  degeneration  of  poi-tions  of  the  main  motor-conducting 
tract,  in  one  or  another  area  and  of  varying  extent.  If  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  regard  these  three  groups  of  symptoms  as  really  identical,  we  shall  be  less 
luizzled  by  the  slight  variations  which  different  cases  may  pi-esent  than  if  we 
attempt  to  differentiate  the  disorders  too  nicely  on  account  of  unessential 
variations. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  case  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis 
has  no  difficulties  if  we  only  hold  firmly  to  the  definition  of  the  disease  and  its 
symptoms  as  above  (le])icted.  U])on  car(>ful  examination  of  th(^  other  muscles, 
and  consideration  of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  a  wliole,  we  shall  be  able  in 
each  case  to  determine  Avhether  the  bulbar  trouble  is  the  sole  disease,  or  merely 
a  part  of  a  more  extended  degeneration  of  tlie  motor  tract.  Jf  there  are  no 
symptoms  but  tliose  referable  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  phenomena  of  genuine  progressive  bulbar  ])aralysis  nu\y  be  closely 
simulated  by  other  bulbar  diseases.  The  acute  troubles,  such  as  thrombosis  or 
henun-rhage,  although  they  produce  similar  symptoms,  can  easily  be  dift'eren- 
tiated  by  the  manner  of  their  appearance,  contrasting  with  the  invariably  slow 
development  of  genuine  bulbar  paralysis.  It  is,  however,  much  more  ditficult 
to  eliminate  gradually  forming  tumors  situated  in  the  medulla  ol)longata  or 
its  vicinily.  Here  prolonged  observation  is  frequently  needed,  until  finally 
such  phenomena  appear  as  are  foreign  to  typical  bulbar  paralysis.  Such  symp- 
toms are  disturbances  of  sensation  and  invasion  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
facial,  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  the  ocular  muscles.  The  same  is  true 
of  that  rare  trouble,  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  bilateral  cerebral  lesions  nuiy  occasion  so 
complete  a  i)aralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  according  to  Lepinc  and  others, 
as  to  simulate  bulbar  paralysis.  Siich  cases  have  been  termed  "  glosso-labio- 
])haryngeal  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin,"  or  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis.  Indeed, 
in  rare  instances,  a  similar  group  of  symptoms  seems  to  be  referable  to  mil  lat- 
eral cerebral  disturljances.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the  muscles 
involved  upon  both  sides  receive  at  least  a  portion  of  their  motor  nervous 
fibers  from  the  same  hemisphere.  And  yet  in  most  of  these  cases  of  pseudo- 
bulljar  paralysis  the  exclusion  of  the  genuine  disease  is  possible,  because  certain 
variations  from  the  typical  course  of  the  disease  are  pronounced  enough  to  set 
us  right.  Thus,  there  is  an  apoplectic  onset  or  repeated  apoplectiform  attacks. 
The  ])aralysis  is  not  perfectly  symmetrical.  There  is  also  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
ti'emitios  on  one  or  both  sidc^.  The  lips  and  tongue  react  normally  to  elec- 
tricity without  much  atrophy,  or  there  are  marked  signs  of  mental  weakness. 
In  most  cases  there  is  an  extensive  arteriosclerosis  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
nun-bid  process,  for  the  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  often  leads  to  multiple 
foci  of  softening  or  to  multiple  hemorrhages. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. —  l)es|)ite  flu>  unfaNorable  ]u'(\gnosis  of  i)rogress- 
ive  bulbar  paralysis,  we  nuist  at  least  fry  to  clieck  tlie  pi'ogress  of  the  disease. 
Klectricity  may  perhaps  lie  rcgai'dcd  as  the  most  promising  means  to  employ. 
To  influence  the  seat  of  the  ti'ouble,  galvanization  is  chietly  used.  'I'he  poles 
are  applied  to  the  two  mastoid  processes,  every  day  if  possible,  foi-   two  or 
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throe  niinute-s  and  the  current  is  repeatedly  reversed.  We  may  also  galvanize 
the  synipathi'tic  nerve  and  the  affected  muscles  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  Upon 
the  muscles  the  faradic  current  may  also  l)e  tried.  When  deglutition  hegins  to 
he  im])aired,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  excite  the  action  of  swallowing  hy  gal- 
vanism. For  this  the  anode  is  placed  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
cathode  ufiou  one  side  of  the  larynx.  At  every  cathodic  closure  (KaS),  or 
every  time  that  the  cathode  is  passed  across  the  side  of  the  larynx,  there  is  a 
reflex  act  of  deglutition.     The  current  should  he  of  medium  strength. 

It  may  he  well  to  prescrihe  further  a  resort  to  treatnienl  hy  haths,  or  the 
"  cold-water  cure  "  may  he  cautiously  tried,  but  we  should  not  expect  either 
of  these  procedures  to  have  any  special  influence  on  the  disease.  The  same  in- 
ternal remedies  are  recommended  as  in  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  cord,  espe- 
cially argentic  nitrate,  ergotin,  strychnin,  etc.  For  salivation,  atropin  may 
prove  beneficial,  in  pills  of  jI-^  gr.  (gm.  0.0005),  three  or  four  to  be  taken 
daily. 

The  way  of  giving  nourishment  is  important  if  deglutition  is  impaired. 
We  should  try  carefully  to  avoid  having  the  food  go  down  the  wrong  way,  lest 
pulmonary  complications  ensue.  It  is  therefore  wise  not  to  defer  the  use  of 
the  stomach  tube  too  long,  through  Avhich  we  may  introduce  milk,  eggs,  wine, 
and  the  various  infant  foods. 

In  the  distressing  close  of  the  disease,  narcotics  must  be  exhibited  to  lessen 
the  patient's  suffering,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE     RAKER     FORMS     OF     CHRONIC     BULBAR     PARALYSIS:     PROGRESSIVE 

OPHTHALMOPLEGIA    AND    MYASTHENIA    (ASTHENIC 

BULBAR    PARALYSIS) 

1.     PROGRESSIVE   OPHTHALMOPLEGIA 

As  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  described  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  as  "  typical,"  is  practically  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  hypoglossus,  the  labial  division  of  the  facial,  and  the  pharyngeal 
nmscles.  Possibly  the  reason  it  extends  no  farther  is  merely  that  death  is  so 
speedy.  But  there  are  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  chronic  degenerative  process 
comes  to  involve  other  motor  nuclei,  together  with  the  corresponding  nerve 
fibers  and  nmscles.  Of  course  tiie  clinical  phenomena  of  these  cases  vary  from 
the  ordinary;  and  yet  there  is  no  real  reason  to  distinguish  them  from  com- 
mon bulbar  paralysis,  particularly  as  all  sorts  of  transitional  forms  are  to  be 
observed.  Thus,  we  have  ourselves  noticed  that  there  is  sometimes  a  symmet- 
rical and  slowly  progressive  paresis  of  the  upper  division  of  the  facial,  and 
in  particular  of  that  portion  which  supplies  the  cheek,  complicating  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal ])aralysis.  In  other  cases  we  have  seen  the  degeneration  attack 
from  the  start  the  entire  distribution  of  the  facial,  gradually  producing  a 
complete  "  diplegia  facialis."  Sometimes,  also,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
bulbar  paralysis  are  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  the  area  of  distribution 
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of  the  ocular  nerves,  proljably  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  corresponding 
nerve  nuclei  (see  Fig.  1U7,  page  4157). 

What  seems  very  remarkable  is  that  tlie  process  may  sometimes  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  ocular  muscles.  A.  von  Grael'e  named  this  condition  progressive 
ophthalmoplegia.  Another  name  is  "  anterior  bulbar  paralysis."  In  this  form 
a  bilateral  paralysis  of  all  the  external  ocuhu-  muscles  progresses  with  extreme 
slowness  and  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Tiie  movements  of  the  eye  are  therefore 
impaired  in  all  directions.     Diplopia  is  very  rarely  present.     The  pupil  reacts 


Fig.    198. — Progressive  ophthalmoplegia.     Paralysis   of   both    eyeballs   with    bilateral    ptosis. 
Weakness  of  both  facial  nerves.     (Erlangen  Medical  Clinic.) 


i<»  light,  and  almost  always  the  power  of  accommodation  is  preserved.  Finally, 
both  cyehaJIs  hcconu!  absolutely  molioidcss.  and  llicre  is  a  well-marked  though 
incomplete  ptosis.  '^Fbere  is,  l)eyond  a  doubt,  a  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
nuclei  ;uid  (ibcrs  of  the  coi-responding  nerves — that  is,  the  abdueens  and  motor 
oculi ;  but   with  these  the  process  may  stop,  spreading  no  farther.     We  have 
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ourselves  lately  met  with  a  patient  who  presented  total  bilateral  ophthalmo- 
plegia, in  whom  the  conditinii  had  existed  without  the  slightest  change  for 
lifteeu  years.  Besides  the  oculomotor  paralysis  the  muscles  of  the  face  (Fig. 
198)  and  even  those  of  the  body  are  sometimes  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  few  cases  the  process  seems  to  be  limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  oculomotor 
nerves  (as  the  abducens). 

'j'hc  diagnosis  of  genuine  progressive  ophthalmoplegia  is  usually  easy,  if 
we  hohl  strictly  to  the  definition  of  the  disease  as  a  degeneration  of  the  motor 
nnciei  and  nerves  exclusively  ((hat  is,  c()m])letely  analogous  to  progressive 
sjiinal  umscular  atro])hy  and  bulbar  ]iaralysis).  We  shall  thus  avoid  con- 
fusing it  wilh  Ihose  cases  in  which  progressive  ophtlialm()i)iegia  occurs  as  one 
sym])l(iiii  (if  a  (■oiiiiilicalcd  morbid  ])rocess  of  (piite  a  different  sort.  Thus  we 
must  hear  in  mind  part  it  ulai'ly  that  tabes  and  general  paralysis  may  lead  to 
complete  ophthahuoiilegia.  'i'o  those  cases  may  be  added  those  that  follow 
syphilitic  infection.  ^Initiple  sclerosis  may  also  lead  to  almost  complete 
o])litlialmoi)legia  ;  and,  iinally,  the  same  symp(om-com})lex  has  been  observed 
as  a  post-diphtheritic  nervous  disease. 

The  progressive  ophthalmoplegias  which  develop  after  birth  are  also  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  congenital  defects  in  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  Com- 
plete external  ophthalmojdcgia  (that  is,  paralysis  of  all  the  external  ocular 
nuiscles)  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  also 
congenital  bilateral  abducens  paralysis,  congenital  ptosis,  etc.  Autopsies  of 
such  cases  are  still  lacking.  There  are  probably  defective  conditions  of  the 
corresponding  nerve  nuclei,  and  perhaps  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  also. 

2.  PSEUDO-PARALYTIC  MYASTHENIA.      ASTHENIC  BULBAR 

PARALYSIS 

We  will  speak  at  this  point  of  a  very  remarkalde  and  peculiar  type  of  dis- 
ease, the  milder  forms  of  which  were  first  described  by  Erb,  and  the  severe 
and  fatal  forms  by  Oppenheim,  Goldflam,  and  others.  The  symptoms  of  the 
affection  consist  of  ptosis,  paresis  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  disturbances  of 
mastication,  swallowing,  and  talking.  The  ptosis  and  weakness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips  frequently  lend  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to 
the  face  (Fig.  199).  On  more  careful  observation  it  is  seen  that  these 
symptoms  are  only  in  part  uniform  and  persistent,  but  that  they  are 
due  chiefly  to  an  extremely  rapid  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  affected 
nuiscles  ((Joldflam).  Such  a  patient  can,  for  instance,  utter  a  few  sentences 
quite  plainly,  but,  if  he  continues  to  talk,  his  speech  grows  more  indistinct 
and  inarticulate,  and  finally  it  becomes  an  incomprehensible  billing.  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  chewing  and  swallowing:  the  first  mouthfuls  are  chewed 
and  swallowed  in  quite  a  normal  fashion,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  becomes 
wholly  impossible  to  take  any  more  food.  Besides  these  "bulbar"  symptoms, 
which  at  first  are  the  most  striking,  we  also  see  very  similar  symptoms  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities;  usually  the  same  rapid  fatigue  progressing  to  the 
most  complete  failure  of  their  function.  At  first  the  patient  can  raise  the  arms 
without  any  particular  difficulty,  but  after  repeating  this  movement  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  arm  seems  comi)letely  ])aralyzed,  and  recovers  its  pow'cr  oidy 
after  some  time.    One  of  my  patients,  if  she  had  previously  rested,  could  go  up 
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a  fliglit  of  stairs  very  well,  but  on  tlio  second  attempt  slie  liad  to  take  hold  of 
the  banisters,  and  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  failed  utterly  on  account  of  the 
complete  muscular  weakness  that  ensued.  As  Jolly  has  found,  we  can  detect 
this  same  abnormal  fatigue  by  continued  faradic  stimulation  of  the  muscles 
(so-called  myasthenic  reaction). 

This  clinical  condition  permits  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
permanent  and  complete  atr()])liy  or  defeneration  of  (be  motor  appai'aius  as  a 
hasis  for  the  clinical  symp- 
toms ;  and,  in  fact,  in  those 
cases  in  which  deal  h  liiial- 
ly  ensued  (in  one  or  two 
years)  from  chokiui;",  in- 
sufficiency of  respiration, 
etc.,  the  anatomical  i\n(\- 
ings  in  ilie  medulla  and 
the  peripheral  nerves  have 
thus  far  been  wholly  nega- 
tive (hence  the  tei-m  "  bul- 
bar pa I'a lysis  wit lioiit  aiui- 
toiiiical  lesion").  Recent- 
ly, since  Weigert  found  a 
tumor  of  a  persistent  thy- 
mus gland  with  cellular 
metastases  in  the  nmscles 
in  one  case,  particular  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to 
the  anatomical  condition 
of  the  imiscles.  Similar 
})eculiar  interstitial  col- 
lections of  cells  in  the 
muscles  have  also  l)een 
repeatedly  found  in  later 
cases;  likewise  a  persist- 
ence of  the  thymus  gland. 
It  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able, iberefore,  that  some  anomaly  of  the  internal  secretions  is  at  llie  basis 
of  this  disease.  However,  the  matter  is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  The 
insignificance  of  the  anatomical  lesions  is  the  reason  why  marked  imjjrove- 
nient  in  this  disease,  and  even  com|)lete  recovery,  can  occur  after  several 
months,  if  the  functional  injury  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  affected 
nerves  disappears.  In  order  to  express  this  distinction  between  the  ])ersistent 
]iai'alyscs  (\uv  to  coarse  anatomical  changes  and  the  condition  of  mere  ]iatho- 
logical  exhaustion  now  in  (piestion,  I  have  ])roposed  for  the  lattei-  the  nanu> 
of  "  asflienic  parali/sis."  I  designated  the  cases  with  ])re(lominating  bulbai- 
sym])toins  as  "asthenic  bulbai'  pai'aly.sis."  AVe  must,  liowever,  note  that  the 
disease  is  not  limited  exclusively  to  the  territoiw  of  the  bulbar  nervi^s,  although 
the  bulbar'  disf  iii'bances  are  usually  most  ])roiiiin('nf  in  the  clinical  )Hcfui'e. 
Cases  may  even  occur  whei'e  the  abnormal  fatigue  and  the  conse(]uenl  symj)- 
tonis  iu-e  found  onl\-  in  the  e.\t  I'cniit  ies.  without  any  implication  of  the  bulltar 
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Fig.  199. — Bilateral  ptosis  and  weakness  of  the  facial  nerve 
in  myasthenia.    (Personal  observation.) 
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nmsclos.  For  this  reason  (lie  imiiu'  '"  myasthenia  psendo-])ar;il3tica,'"  proposed 
by  Jolly,  is  more  approjjriate  and  now  generally  em])loyed. 

From  \\  hat  has  hccii  said  above,  the  prognosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  abso- 
lutely unfa\orable,  but  recurrenees  are  to  be  dreaded  even  when  recovery  has 
ajjparently  set  in.  Occasionally  a  fatal  termination  may  suddenly  occur.  The 
treatment  is  first  of  all  to  provide  the  greatest  j)hysical  rest  and  care  for  the 
patient.  If  it  is  difficult  to  take  food,  nourishment  must  bo  given  cautiously 
by  the  oesophageal  tube.  We  nuiy  try  mild  massage  and  gahaiii/alioiis  of  the 
nmscles,  and  central  galvanization  of  the  spinal  cord  and  iiu'dulla  obhmgata. 
Internally  wo  have  given  strychnin,  ai'senic,  ami  |»]ios])hoi-us,  without  any 
perceptihU'  l)eiu'ht.  On  the  hypothc-is  that  the  trouble  was  ])erliaps  dependent 
upon  some  chemical  toxic  influence,  the  cautious  use  of  sweating  has  also  been 
recoiiimcii(l('d.  The  internal  administration  of  thymus  gland  should  also 
be  tried. 

[Family  Periodic  Paralysis.— Cold  flam  has  described  a  peculiar  affection, 
first  carefully  studied  by  W'cslphal,  which  merits  brief  mention.  Tt  consists  of 
recurring  attacks  of  paralysis,  most  marked  in  the  legs,  associated  with  loss  of 
reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  without  mental  or  sensory  symptoms  and  with 
intervals  of  perfect  health.  Thirty-five  out  of  fifty-three  cases  occurred  in 
three  families,  but  the  families  showed  no  special  signs  of  nervous  degeneracy. 
The  attacks  are  apt  to  begin  at  pul^erty,  and  they  are  also  apt  to  come  on 
during  sleep  after  some  tmusual  muscular  exertion.  The  frequeiu'y  of  the 
attacks  varies  greatly,  from  one  or  two  in  a  lifetime  to  several  times  a  Aveek. 
The  average  duration  of  the  individual  attack  is  from  ten  to  forty-eight  houi-s. 
The  attacks  begin  somewhat  gradually,  usually  in  the  legs,  and  they  may 
increase  to  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  limhs,  hody,  and  neck. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  rarely  involved.  The  deep  reflexes  are  abolished,  and 
the  plantar  reflex  is  often  absent.  There  is  a  quantitative  diminution  of  elec- 
trical reactions,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  abolition,  but  there  is  no 
reaction  of  degeneration.  The  mechanical  irritability  of  muscles  and  nerves 
is  also  lost.  In  two  cases  the  heart  became  enlarged  during  the  attack.  The 
sphincters  are  not  afPected.  The  pathology  is  wholly  unknown.  Goldflam 
believes  that  the  trouble  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  muscular  dystro- 
phies. The  prognosis  is  good  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  but  the  attacks  usually 
recur  thi'ough  life.     Treatment  is  unavailing. 

Myatonia  Congenita. — Oppenheim  has  recently  described  a  rare  condi- 
tion occurring  in  very  young  children,  and  probably  congenital,  which  is 
ch.aracterized  by  nuirked  nmscular  atony  and  paralysis.  This  atony  is  ex- 
treme, and  is  most  noticeable  in  the  legs,  hut  the  arms  and  even- the  trunk 
may  be  affected.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  absent  or  much  diminished.  The 
muscles  are  not  much  atrophied,  l)uf  the  electrical  reactions  are  diminished 
or  wholly  lost.  There  is  often  a  slight  amount  of  motility  preserved.  The 
condition  closely  resembles  poliomyelitis,  except  that  there  is  no  history  of 
an  acute  onset  and  the  atrophy  is  not  as  marked.  In  most  cases  there  has 
been  a  gradual  recovery.  Oppenheim  believes  the  condition  due  to  an  arrested 
development  of  the  muscles,  and  S])illei'  lias  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  the  central  nervous  system  and  ])eri))heral  nerves  were  normal.  Elec- 
tricity seems  to  be  of  benefit   in   the  ti-eatment. — K.] 
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CHAPTEK    III 

ACUTE  AND  APOPLECTIFORM  BULBAR  PARALYSIS 

1.     HEMORRHAGE    INTO    THE    MEDULLA   OBLONGATA    AND 

THE    PONS 

Hemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  into  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  is  much  rarer  tlum  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
As  to  its  production,  the  same  views  are  hekl  as  will  be  considered  in  detail 
under  cerebral.  Jiemorrhage,  in  the  next  section.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
probably  always  some  disease  of  the  blood  vessels — that  is,  atheroma  or  miliary 
aneurism — and  then  some  factor  productive  of  increased  arterial  tension. 
There  may  be  cardiac  hypertrophy,  nephritis,  excessive  bodily  exertion,  or 
alcoholism.  Xow  and  then  injuries  of  the  occiput  are  followed  by  an  effusion 
into  the  medvilla.  It  is  not  rare  to  have  secondary  and  usually  small  ecchy- 
moses  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  {vide  infra),  and  in  purulent 
meningitis,  or  in  connection  ^vith  new  growths  which  are  richly  vascular. 

The  anatomical  conditions  produced  by  bulbar  hemorrhage  are  so  com- 
pletely analogous  with  those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  that  the  reader  may  safely 
be  referred  to  the  succeeding  section  in  regard  to  these  also.  The  size  of  the 
lesion  varies  greatly.  Bleeding  extensive  enough  to  affect  the  greater  part  of  a 
transverse  section  is  more  frequent  in  the  pons  than  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
If  the  blood  is  poured  out  close  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  it  may  break  into  the  ventricle.  If  death  be 
not  speedy,  the  blood  is  mostly  absorbed,  and  in  its  place  develops  either  an 
"  apoplectic  scar  "  or  an  apoplectic  cyst. 

There  may  l)e  slight  prodromata,  but  the  real  symptoms  of  bulbar  hemor- 
rhage are  very  sudden.  There  is  almost  always  a  pronounced  apoplectic  seiz- 
ure. The  patient  has  a  shock,  falls  down,  and  becomes  dizzy  or  even  uncon- 
scious. In  other  cases  there  may  be  headache,  vomiting,  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
clonic  spasms,  or  even  a  typical  epileptiform  attack. 

In  the  worst  cases  death  is  speedy,  if  not  immediate.  This  is  probably 
due  in  every  instance  to  grave  lesions  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  cen- 
ters, rendering  continued  existence  impossible.  Sometimes  the  initial  symp- 
toms abate,  whereupon  the  local  results  of  the  lesion  become  appreciable. 

The  first  characteristic  feature  of  bulbar  paralyses  n;/>v  manifests  itself, 
that  disturbances  are  particularly  great  in  the  distribution  of  the  bulljar  nerves, 
w  liile  in  cerebral  apoplexy  they  never  appear  in  the  same  way.  Another  point 
is,  that  these  paralytic  symptoms  are  combined  with  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties in  a  peculiar  way,  as  a  result  of  the  anatomical  relations.  For  the  same 
reason  the  distriljution  of  the  paralysis  in  the  extremities  may  also  be  peculiar. 
Of  Ihe  bulbar  paralyses  we  may  mention  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  consequent  difficulty  in  articulation  (anarthria)  ;  frequent  in- 
ability to  swallow;  and  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  altducons.  facial, 
and  motor  trigeminus,  etc.  If  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the 
pons  or  medulla,  we  have  paralysis  of  flie  exfrcniiiies  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cific bulbar  symptoms.  If  the  henu)rrhage  be  extensive,  all  four  extveniities 
81  " 
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nuiy  be  more  or  loss  completely  paralyzed  ;  but  in  most  instances  tbe  paralysis  is 
unilateral.  In  the  larger  number  oi"  hemorrhages  into  the  pons  there  is  crossed 
paralysis  (hemiplegia  alternans).  The  paralysis  of  the  extremities  is  upon 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  facial  is  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a  great  aid  to 
diagnosis.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  happens  if  wo  l)car  in  mind  that  the 
cerebral  fibers  of  the  facial  cross  at  a  point  much  higher  than  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids,  in  which  latter  place  the  motor  fibers  of  the  extremities  cross. 
Now  a  hemorrhage  may  be  situated  in  one  side  of  the  pons,  above  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids  but  below  that  of  the  facial.  This  would  occasion  (vide 
L    R  Fig.   200,   Jj)    a  paralysis  of  the  facial   on  the  same 

p        side  with  the  lesion,  and  of  the  extremities  upon  the 
\E      opposite  side;  but  if  the  lesion  be  higher,  above  the 
place  where  the  facial  crosses  over,  all  the  paralytic 
symptoms  would  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
(vide  Fig.  200,  x). 

In  other,  rarer  instances,  we  observe  similar  com- 
binations; only  some  other  bulbar  nerve  replaces  the 
facial,  such  as  the  hypoglossus  or  abducens.  Paralysis 
of  associated  movements  of  the  eyes — i.  e.,  a  limitation 
of  the  combined  movement  of  both  eyeballs  toward 
one  side — is  a  very  interesting  symptom  which  is  not 
infrequently  observed  in  lesions  of  the  pons.  Many 
observations  point  to  the  fact  that  affections,  particu- 
larly of  the  so-called  posterior  longitudinal  bundle, 
produce  a  paralysis  of  associated  movements  toward 
the  side  of  the  lesion.  Irritation  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal fasciculus  produces  nystagmus  or  lateral  devia- 
tion of  the  eyes.  In  a  few  cases  "the  lesion  is  at  the 
very  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  This  is  extremely 
rare  in  hemorrhage,  though  somewhat  more  frequent 
in  troubles  of  a  different  nature.  The  result  may  be 
that  the  motor  fibers  for  one  extremity  are  cut  off  before  they  cross,  and 
those  of  the  other  extremity  after  they  have  crossed.  Thus  is  produced 
the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  crossed  hemiplegia  (hemiplegia  cruciata) — i.e., 
paralysis  of  the  arm  on  one  side  and  of  the  leg  on  the  other. 

Sensory  disturbances  are  frequently  observed  in  lesions  of  the  pons.  They 
are  due  to  lesions  in  the  lemniscus  (compare  Figs.  11 1  and  116).  The  differ- 
ences in  the  sensory  disturbances  between  the  posterior  column  type  (dis- 
turbances of  the  sensations  of  touch,  muscular  and  pressure  sense)  and  tlie 
posterior  horn  type  (disturbance  of  the  pain  and  temperature  sense),  to  which 
we  have  previously  called  attention,  is  also  frequently  very  marked  in  lesions 
of  the  pons.  The  fibers  for  the  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature  appear  to 
run  mostly  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  lemniscus.  The  frequent  involve- 
ment of  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  trigeminus,  which  produces  sensory  dis- 
turbances of  the  face,  is  characteristic. 

A  peculiar  bulbar  symptom-complex,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  consists  of  a  total  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition,  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  vocal  cord  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion^  as  well  as  sympathetic  paralysis   (narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure 


Fig.  200.— Diagram  of  fo- 
cal diseases  in  the  pons. 
L.  Left.  R.  Right.  P. 
Pons.  Mo.  Medulla  ob- 
longata. DP.  Decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids. 
E.  Fibers  to  the  extrem- 
ities. F.  Facial  fibers. 
X.  Lesion  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  pons.  y.  Le- 
sion in  the  lower  half  of 
the  pons. 
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and  contracted  pupil)  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hod}^,  a  diminution  of  the 
pain,  and  especially  of  the  temperature  sense,  on  the  trunk,  arm,  and  leg, 
associated  with  so-called  perverse  temperature  sense  (i.  e.,  sensation  of  warmth 
to  cold  stimuli).  This  peculiar  symptom-complex  is  proljahly  produced  by 
lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  the  adjoining  substantia 
reticularis,  the  blood  supply  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  posterior 
inferior  cerebellar  artery.  [H.  M.  Thomas  has  noted,  in  occlusion  of  this 
artery,  a  sudden  onset  without  loss  of  consciousness,  but  with  intense  vertigo, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side.  There  is  usually  pain 
or  some  sensory  disturbance  in  the  face  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  as  well  as 
sensory  disturbance  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  on  the  opposite  side — a  crossed 
ana?stliesia  usually  for  pain  and  temperature  alone,  but  sometimes  for  all 
qualities  of  sensation.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  side  of  the  lesion, 
and  also  incoordination  of  the  limbs  of  the  same  side. — K.] 

There  are  other  symptoms,  which  are  indeed  rare,  but  which  bear  an  im- 
portant relation  to  certain  nervous  centers  of  the  medulla.  Thus,  there  may 
be  marked  respiratory  disturbance ;  the  pulse  may  become  rapid  or  irregular ; 
there  may  be  vasomotor  derangement,  as  shown  by  a  rise  of  the  cutaneous  tem- 
perature and  by  a  subjective  sensation  of  warmth;  and  occasionally  there  are 
temporary  albuminuria  and  glycosuria.  The  temj^erature  of  the  body  is  gen- 
erally normal  at  first,  or  nearly  so ;  but  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination  it  often 
rises  greatly,  even  to  107.5°  F.  (42°  C.)  or  higher. 

As  to  the  prognosis  of  bulbar  hemorrhage,  speedy  death  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed,  as  we  have  said.  If  the  immediate  effects  be  successfully  with- 
stood, the  prospect  becomes  more  favorable.  The  effusion  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, the  symptoms  of  compression  abate,  and  there  is  a  steady  progress 
toward  comparatively  good,  or  even  perfect,  health.  More  often,  however,  some 
of  the  paralytic  symptoms  remain  stationary,  either  in  the  distribution  of  the 
bulbar  nerves  (the  lingual  or  pharyngeal),  or  in  the  extremities,  as  shown  by 
persistent  hemiplegia.  If  this  latter  be  the  case,  the  subsequent  contractures 
and  other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cerebral  hemiplegia. 

The  diagnosis  of  bulbar  hemorrhage  is  based  upon  the  apoplectic  onset,  and 
upon  the  presence  of  specific  bulbar  symptoms,  such  as  disturbance  of  speech 
and  of  deglutition,  and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  if  it  occur,  a  crossed  hemi- 
plegia. The  differential  diagnosis  between  embolism  and  hemorrhage  can 
hardly  ever  be  made  with  certainty  (vide  infra). 

The  treatment,  not  only  of  the  seizure  but  of  the  persistent  paralysis, 
should  conform  to  the  principles  which  will  hereafter  be  set  forth  in  describing 
the  treatment  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  If  the  bulbar  nerves  present  obstinate 
symptoms,  we  must  employ  the  same  means  as  in  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  the 
most  effective  being  electricity. 

2.  EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  BASILAR  ARTERY 

The  medulla  and  pons  receive  their  blood  chiefly  from  branches  of  the  an- 
terior spinal,  vertebral,  and  basilar  arteries.  Tliese  branches  penetrate  the 
anterior  median  fissure  and  then  proceed  to  the  nerve  nuclei.  A  far  smaller 
portion  of  fhe  circulation  flows  through  the  "  arteries  of  the  roots."  These 
are  minute  offshoots  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  basilar  and  vertebral  ar- 
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teries,  wliich  enter  the  coid  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves  and  penetrate  to  the 
corresjwnding  nuclei.  According  to  Duret,  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  and 
accessory  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  spinal  and  vertehral  arferies; 
those  of  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  auditory  nerves  by  branches  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertebral  arteries ;  and  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  trigeminus, 
and  the  tlux'c  nerves  to  the  oc  iihii'  iiiu.-clcs  liv  bi-andii-s  of  ilio  ])asilar.  Thcie 
may  Ik-  inili\iilual  exceptions  to  tlic-e  I'ulc.-.  Occlusion  by  ciiibolisin  or  lliroiii- 
bosis  of  the  arteries  just  namecl  imisl  occasion  a  st'couihiry  sortening  in 
corres])ou(ling  ])()rtions  of  the  nicihilla.  and  it  lis.  thei-efore,  a  not  veiy 
infrec|uent  cause  of  apoplectic,  oi-  at  Ica.-l  very  ra])idly  (leM'loj)ing,  buli)ar 
paralysis. 

The  causes  of  thrombosis  or  cnil)olisin  in  the  arteries  just  mentioned  are 
the  same  as  we  shall  consider  minutely  when  treating  of  cerebral  softening. 
Emboli  are  most  frequent  in  cardiac  disease.  They  occur  only  in  the  verteljral 
arteries,  oftenest  in  the  left  one,  and  are  never  primary  in  the  basilar  artery, 
but  an  embolus  may  be  enlarged  by  thrombosis  after  lodging  in  one  of  the 
vertebral  arteries,  and  then  block  up  the  basilar.  Thrombosis  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  results  from  chronic  changes  in  the  arteries,  mainly 
atheroma  or  syphilitic  endarteritis.  The  latter  disease,  one  favorite  locality 
for  which  is  the  basilar  artery,  is  the  commonest  cause  of  acute  softening  of 
the  pons. 

The  anatomical  condition  is  likewise  similar  to  that  in  cerebral  softening 
(q.  v.).  In  the  region  which  is  deprived  of  arterial  blood  by  the  occlusion  of 
the  affluent  vessel,  the  acute  anaemia  entails  necrosis  and  disintegration  of 
tissue.  A  spot  of  "  softening  "  results,  made  up  mainly  of  vestiges  of  nervous 
tissue  and  numerous  cells  filled  with  granules  of  fat. 

When  the  basilar  artery  is  blocked  up,  the  symptoms  appear  very  suddenly. 
There  is  either  an  apoplectic  seizure,  or  at  least  a  very  rapid  development  of 
paralysis  (occupying  only  a  few  days).  The  symptoms  of  the  first  onset  are, 
in  all  essential  points,  those  of  bulbar  or  even  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  Although 
there  is  usually  no  marked  loss  of  consciousness  in  apoplectic  bulbar  paralysis, 
yet  no  great  diagnostic  significance  can  be  assigned  to  its  absence.  The  sudden 
obstruction  of  the  basilar  artery  produces  such  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
even  in  anterior  portions  of  the  brain  as  may  suspend  consciousness.  In  some 
few  instances  this  circulatory  derangement  may  even  give  rise  to  choked  disc, 
as  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Often  there  are  noticeable  respiratory  and 
cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  Che>Tie-Stokes  respiration,  and  rapid  pulse. 

If  death  be  not  immediate,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  make  out  tlie 
symptoms  due  to  the  local  disturbance,  we  usually  observe  the  same  phenomena 
as  have  just  been  described  under  bulbar  hemorrhage.  There  is  sometimes 
paralysis  of  all  the  extremities,  but  usually  there  is  trouble  only  upon  one  side. 
Then  we  have  the  characteristic  crossed  hemiplegia.  The  facial  nerve  or  the 
nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  paralyzed.  It  has  repeatedly  happened 
that  the  parah'sis  seemed  at  first  much  greater  upon  one  side,  but  after  a  few 
days  changed  over  to  the  opposite  one.  This  must  be  due  to  changes  in  the 
circulation;  the  thrombus  grows  larger,  or  a  collateral  circulation  is  developed. 
The  specific  bull)ar  symptoms  are  the  familiar  ones  of  all  bulbar  derangements 
— namely,  lingual  paralysis  with  resulting  difficulty  in  articulation,  pharyngeal 
paralysis,  and  rarely  deafness,  as  a  result  of  lesion  of  the  acoustic  center.    Of 
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course,  the  severity  and  extent  of  all  these  symptoms  must  vary  according  to 
the  location  and  size  of  the  spot  of  softening. 

The  prognosis  of  cases  of  this  sort  is  almost  always  uni'avoraljle.  Death 
results  in  a  few  days  at  latest.  It  is  often  ushered  in  hy  a  high  temperature. 
Exceptionally,  there  is  a  transition  into  a  chronic  form. 

We  need  say  nothing  about  treatment,  except  that  the  same  remedies  are 
employed  as  in  other  acute  bulbar  diseases. 

3.  ACUTE   INFLAMMATORY   BULBAR   PARALYSIS 

{Acute  Bulbar  Myelitis.     Acute  Pontine  Encephalitis.     Multiple  Bulbar  Neuritis) 

"  Acute  bulbar  paralysis,"  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  means  a  form 
of  disease  where  marked  symptoms  of  bull)ar  derangement  (paralysis  of  deg- 
lutition, disturbances  of  speech,  etc.)  appear  acutely — that  is,  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  The  anatomical  cause  of  this  clinical  picture  can  be  sought  for 
only  in  an  acute  inflannnatory  disease  of  the  medulla  or  the  bulbar  nerves. 
In  a  part  of  the  cases,  at  least,  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  disease  which  is 
entirely  analogous  to  aente  poliomyelitis  {q.  v.).  It  is  a  rare  disorder,  and  its 
aetiology  is  doubtful.  There  are  usually  mild  prodromata — vertigo,  headache, 
and,  in  one  case  of  our  own,  painful  sensations  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  Evi- 
dent bulbar  symptoms  very  quickly  follow.  ITsually  the  first  of  these  is 
dysphagia.  Xot  only  is  deglutition  impaired,  but  the  paresis  of  the  soft  palate 
and  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  allows  liquids  to  enter  the  nostrils  or  the  larynx. 
The  tongue  also  becomes  gradually  paralyzed,  speech  becomes  indistinct,  and, 
if  the  soft  palate  be  involved,  nasal. 

Sometimes  the  extremities  also  become  paretic,  as  a  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  region  of  the  pyramids,  but  in  many  instances  the  extremi- 
ties remain  unaffected  to  the  end.  Paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  and  of  the 
ocular  muscles  are  somewhat  more  frequent.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  occurrence  of  conjugate  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  ("  paralysis 
of  associated  movements  of  the  eyes").  This  symptom  always  indicates  a 
lesion  of  the  pons.  The  temperature  is  sometimes  a  little  elevated  (100°  to 
102°  F.  [38°  to  39°  V.]),  l)ut  not  always.  The  pulse  is  almost  invariably 
rapid  ;  in  one  of  my  cases  it  was  148. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  apparently  always  unfavorable.  Often  death 
takes  place  in  four  to  eight  days,  or  it  may  be  not  till  the  end  of  two  or 
tln-ee  weeks.  It  is  invariably  preceded  by  all  the  tokens  of  paralysis  of 
respiration. 

As  yet,  few  autopsies  have  been  reported.  Generally  the  medulla  presents 
no  macroscopic  changes.  Exceptionally,  it  can  be  seen  to  be  softened  and 
mottk'd  with  minute  hemorrhages.  The  microscope  detects  abundant  evidence 
of"  inflammation — granule  cells,  infiltration  with  niuU'i  ai-ouiul  the  l)lood  ves- 
sels, tliicl<('niiig  of  tlie  walls  of  some  of  tlio  lilood  vessels,  small,  or  even  large, 
extravasations,  swollen  axis-cylinders,  etc;.  It-  sliould  also  be  ])orno  in  mind 
that  precisely  siinilai-  clinical  i)henomena  st'cin  oflcii  to  Ix'  ref'cral)le  to  Y'O- 
riphci'al  changes,  such  as  mulliplc  neuritis  affecting  flic  bulbar  nerves. 

The  treatment  of  acute  bulbar  ])aralysis  is.  of  coui'sc,  niniosf  bopcli'ss.  In 
the  early  stages  we  should  apply  counlci'iiTilaliou  fo  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
we  might  prescribe  nu'i'curial  inunction,     it  might  be  well  to  employ  tlie  con- 
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staiit  tunviit,  applied  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  iiioveiuents  of  deglutition.  We  found  injections  of  str3'chnin  use- 
less.   Towai'd  the  end  narcotics  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER    IV 
COMPRESSION    OF    THE    MEDULLA 

Acute  compression  and  other  injuries  of  the  medulla  are  due  most  fre- 
quently to  fractlire  or  dislocation  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  As  is  well  known, 
dislocation  of  the  axis,  or  backward  dislocation  of  the  atlas,  usually  causes  in- 
stant deatli. 

Gradual  compression  is  seen  in  chronic  disease  of  the  bones  around  the 
medidla,  in  caries  and  tumors  of  the  occiput  and  of  the  first  two  vertebrae. 
Enchondroma  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  new  growths  of  the  sphenoid  at  its 
junction  with  the  occipital,  tumors  of  the  dura,  and  sometimes  even  tumors  of 
the  cerebellum — may  all  excite  by  their  pressure  the  gravest  bulbar  symptoms. 
We  should  also  mention  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery  at  its  upper  end,  and 
of  the  basilar,  as  capable  of  doing  similar  harm.  In  all  these  cases  the  main 
cause  of  dishirl)ance  is  undoubtedly  the  mechanical  pressure,  either  directly 
destroying  the  nervous  tracts  or  interrupting  the  transmission  of  nervous  in- 
fluences, but  the  circumstances  may  be  further  complicated  by  hemorrhages, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  b}'  inflammation  of  the  medulla  itself. 

The  clinical  phenomena  of  gradual  bulbar  compression  resemble  those  of 
spinal  compression  in  that  they  usually  begin  with  symptoms  of  irritation  in 
the  distribution  of  those  nerves  the  roots  of  which  are  first  affected.  There  are 
neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus,  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  tinnitus  aurium, 
etc.  If  the  compression  becomes  greater,  there  are  more  serious  bulbar  symp- 
toms— disturbances  of  speech  and  deglutition,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  face,  and  very  likely  motor  (paretic  or  ataxic)  and  sensory  symptoms 
in  the  extremities.  Usually  we  also  see  general  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as 
vertigo,  headache,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  epileptiform  convulsions. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  di-aw  up  a  definite  and  rigid  list  of  symptoms,  since 
l)oth  the  individual  symptoms  and  the  general  course  of  the  disease  exhibit 
great  variations  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  compression  is  brought 
about.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  those  cases  only  where  some  etiological 
factor  such  as  trauma  or  caries  of  the  vertebraj  is  known  to  exist.  x\neurism 
of  the  vertelu-al  artery  is  said  by  ]\Ioser  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  a  loud  systolic 
murmur  heard  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  spine.  In  all  other  cases 
we  can  seldom  do  more  than  surmise  the  truth.  Slow  compression  is  distin- 
guished from  genuine  progressive  bulbar  paralyf^is  chiefly  by  the  course  it  pur- 
sues— that  is,  there  arc  initial  symptoms  of  irritation — l)y  1h(>  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  clinical  ])heiiomena.  such  as  sensory  lesions  and  hemiplegia,  and 
sometimes  by  the  asyinmetry  of  certain  symptoms.  If  the  anterior  part  of  the 
medulla  is  compressed  in  tlie  region  of  the  pyramids,  there  may  for  a  time  be 
no  bulbar  symptoms,  but  merely  motor  symptoms  in  the  extremities.  These 
are  chiefly  paretic  or  spastic. 
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The  prognosis  is  almost  always  bad,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  causative  disease.  Death  is  brought  on  either  by  inhalation  pneumonia,  or 
by  paralysis  of  respiration.  Treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic,  and 
should  follow  the  same  rules  as  in  progressive  bulbar  })aralysis. 


IV.     THE   DISEASES   OF   THE   BRAIN 

SECTION   I 
Diseases  of  the  Cerebral  Meninges 

CHAPTER    I 

HEMATOMA    OF    THE    DURA   MATER 

(Internal  H emorrhagic  Pachymeningitis) 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Hematoma  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  name  given 
to  effusions  of  blood  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  These 
effusions  are  of  considerable  area,  but  of  moderate  thickness,  and  are  usually 
encapsulated.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  their  mode  of  origin,  and 
views  still  differ.  One  is  that  the  hemorrhage  is  the  primary  lesion,  and  that 
the  connective-tissue  membranes  are  developed  only  by  the  organization  of  the 
clot.  This  conception  was  originally  the  prevailing  one,  but  was  opposed  by 
Virchow,  who  was  led  by  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  to  maintain  that 
the  hemorrhage  was  always  secondary.  The  primary  process  he  believed  to  be 
a  peculiar  sort  of  inflammation- — "  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis."  This  gave 
rise  to  a  new  growth  of  richly  vascular  connective  tissue,  into  which  the  hemor- 
rhage took  place.  Of  late,  however,  the  tendency  is  again  to  regard  the 
hemorrhage  as  the  initial  change,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  and  to  refer  it  to  an 
affection  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  which  diminishes  their  power  of 
resistance. 

The  mildest  forms  of  internal  pachymeningitis  present  anatomically  a  deli- 
cate membrane  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  quite  easily  sepa- 
rable, of  a  reddish  color,  and  dotted  with  numerous  red  and  brownish  spots. 
These  spots  are  due  to  mimile  hemorrhages  and  collections  of  hematoidin. 
The  membrane  itself  is  a  delicate  interstitial  tissue,  traversed  by  numerous 
wide  capillaries. 

In  more  advanced  cases  llie  tbickening  is  much  greater.  There  are  usually 
sevei'al  layci-s,  I  lie  newest  and  most  superficial  l)eing  nearest  the  brain.  The 
oldest,  which  is  ill  ni)|iosili()ii  wilh  ilie  diii'a  iiiiih'i',  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  that  has  already  becoinc  rnlhcr  (inn  and  lihrous.  It  is  evident  from  this 
lamellar  structure  that  the  whoh'  process  goes  on  by  Ills  and  starts.  The  clin- 
ical course  of  the  disease  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  to  agree  well  with  such 
a  view.  The  effusions  are  sometimes  very  extensive,  even  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  exercise  no  slight  pressure*  upon  the  underlying  cerebral  parenchyma. 
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The  hemorrhage  always  takes  place  inside  the  mass,  or  between  its  layers.  The 
effusion  may,  however,  break  through  tlie  innermost  layer,  so  that  the  blood 
flows  into  the  araehnoideal  spaces ;  this  is  known  as  "  intermeningeal 
apoplexy." 

The  favorite  location  of  tlie  hematoma  is  tlie  parietal  region.  It  is  some- 
times found  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  jjosterior  or  middle  fossa.  Occa- 
sionally the  hematoma  is  bilateral. 

Hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  is  not  a  rare  disease.  It  is  sometimes  found 
to  exist  in  a  moderate  degree  in  chronic  cardiac,  renal,  or  pulmonary  cases, 
which  come  to  autopsy.  Usually  there  have  been  no  special  symptoms,  the 
lesion  being  discovered  incidentally.  It  has  been  found  in  like  manner  in 
connection  with  a  great  many  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever 
and  smallpox.  It  is  a  more  important  and  more  frequent  complication  in 
other  chronic  cerebral  diseases;  in  particular,  such  as  iiulucc  marked  atrophy 
of  the  brain  as  a  whole.  It  is  especially  common  in  general  ])aralysis  of  the 
insane  and  in  other  forms  of  dementia.  In  the  apparently  primary  hem- 
orrhagic pachymeningitis  chronic  alcoliolism  is  the  commonest  and  most 
important  causal  factor.  In  liard  drinkers  it  is  not  very  unusual  for  the  hem- 
atoma to  be  so  extensive,  if  it  occurs  at  all.  as  to  cause  grave  cerebral  derange- 
ment. Very  likely  changes  in  the  vascular  walls,  such  as  atheroma  and  fatty 
degeneration,  contribute  an  important  part  to  the  result  in  such  patients.  In- 
jury is  a  second  important  cause.  We  have  seen  a  case  of  hematoma  of  the 
dura  with  a  fatal  termination  in  a  patient  who  some  months  before  had  re- 
ceived very  severe  blows  on  the  head  in  a  fight.  Hematoma  may  also  occur  in 
all  diseases  where  there  is  a  general  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Thus  it  is  seen 
in  pernicious  anaemia,  leukaemia,  and  scurvy.  Here  certainly  the  hemorrhage 
is  the  primary  event. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  setiological  factors  enumerated,  the  disease 
is  found  chiefly  in  advanced  life,  and  much  oftener  in  men  tlian  in  women. 

Symptoms. — Not  infrequently  a  hematoma  of  the  dura  is  found  postmor- 
tem, which  had  during  life  been  entirely  unsus})ected.  Either  the  hemorrhage 
was  not  extensive  enough  to  cause  any  symptoms,  or  the  brain  exercised  that 
remarkable  tolerance  which  it  sometimes  shows  even  when  there  are  wide- 
reaching  lesions;  or  such  symptoms  as  may  have  existed  escaped  particular 
notice,  in  the  severity  of  the  more  general  symptoms  (of  typhoid  fever  or  some 
similar  disease).  But  in  other  cases  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  excites 
grave  symptoms,  although  they  are  seldom  so  characteristic  as  to  reveal  the 
diagnosis;  for  individual  cases  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hemor- 
rhages, their  location,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  almost  always  rather  sudden.  It  may  even 
be  like  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  symptoms  are  referable  partly  to  the  gen- 
eral efl^ect  of  the  hemorrhage  upon  the  brain,  and  partly  to  the  exact  locality 
of  the  hemorrhage.  The  more  general  symptoms  comprise  headache,  impair- 
ment of  intelligence  (that  is,  stupor  or  even  complete  coma),  slow  or  irregular 
pulse,  vomiting,  and  contracted  pupils — all  being  symptoms  of  cerebral  com- 
pression. Now  and  tlicn  we  even  find  choked  disc.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  by  the  continued  drowsiness.  When  aroused,  the 
patients  gave  short  but  correct  answers  to  questions,  l)ut  almost  immediately 
after  relapsed  into  their  peculiar  somnolent  condition. 
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Other  phenomena  are  added  to  the  above  when  the  lieinatoma  occupies  its 
usual  position,  upon  one  side  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  motor  cortical 
region,  or  central  convolutions.  The  hemiplegic  symptoms  are  not  infrequent, 
such  as  hemiparesis,  and,  from  the  irritation  which  the  effusion  produces  in 
the  motor  centers,  twitchings  and  convulsions  in  one  half  of  the  body.  Some- 
times these  sym])toms  are  limited  to  a  single  extremity  or  to  the  distribution 
of  the  facial  nerve.  Aphasia  has  been  repeatedly  observed  when  the  hemor- 
rhage was  near  the  island  of  Eeil.  If  the  effusion  increases,  the  motor  disturb- 
ance becomes  correspondingly  aggravated,  and  it  may  become  bilateral.  Sen- 
sation is  usually  little  impaired. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  the 
worst  cases  there  is  speedy  death,  usually  ushered  in  by  deep  coma.  In  others, 
the  first  symptoms  are  followed  by  improvement,  although  mild  indications  of 
cerebral  pressure  persist,  such  as  headache  or  vertigo,  or  else  local  symptoms, 
such  as  hemiparesis.  It  is  possible  for  the  effused  blood  to  be  absorbed,  and 
complete  recovery  to  ensue;  but  usually  new  hemorrhages  and  corresponding 
symptoms  arise.  It  is  precisely  this  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  separate 
attacks,  this  frequent  recurrence  of  severe  cerebral  disturbances,  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  hematoma  of  the  dura  mater.  As  already  intimated,  the  wny  in 
which  the  anatomical  lesions  develop  explains  this  perfectly.  Thus,  the  disease 
may  drag  on  for  months  and  years,  sometimes  improving  and  sometimes  get- 
ting worse  again.  Tlien  some  attack  at  last  proves  fatal.  Arrest  and  actual 
improvement  are  still  possible  even  in  the  later  stages,  although  often  the 
features  of  the  case  have  meanwhile  undergone  essential  alteration  because  of 
the  progress  of  some  causative  disease.  In  general,  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
hematoma  of  the  dura  are  often  complicated  and  obscured  by  the  coexistence 
of  the  primary  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  is  therefore  difficult.  The  main  points  may  be 
recapitulated  as  follows:  First,  the  existence  of  etiological  factors,  such  as 
alcoholism,  previous  ijijur}',  or  chronic  cerebral  disease;  second,  the  sudden 
onset,  and  also  the  abrupt  appearance  of  further  symptoms,  the  alternation  of 
rapid  aggravation  and  improvement ;  third,  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  con- 
tinuous increased  intracranial  pressure  (headache,  apathy,  somnolence,  etc.)  ; 
and  finally,  fourth,  the  existence  of  s3^mptoms  which  experience  has  taught  us 
to  refer  mainly  to  the  cortex  of  the  lirain — namely,  unilateral  convulsions, 
monoplegic  paresis  and  contractures,  and  contracted  pupils.  ISTevertheless,  fre- 
quent errors  in  diagnosis  cannot  be  avoided. 

Treatment. — The  question  of  the  possibility  of  surgical  intervention  nuist 
be  considered  first  (trephining  and  removal  of  the  compressing  blood  clot). 
Tin's  has  been  done  frequently  with  excellent  results  in  cases  of  pure  traumatic 
meningeal  hemorrhage.  But  in  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  proper,  the  con- 
ditions are  very  much  more  complicnted,  and  tlierefore  an  operation  is  to  be 
recommended  only  in  cases  wliich  appear  to  be  particularly  suitable.  In  these 
cases  it  is  very  pQssil)le  that  relief  of  cerebral  tension  will  be  followed  by  good 
rcsidfs.  Any  further  treatment  is  ])urely  syinploinatic.  In  apoplectic  shocks, 
ic(!  to  llio  hcjid  is  useful  ;  and  if  \\\o  patient  he  rol)ust,  it  may  also  be  advisable 
to  iis(!  local  depletion,  by  leeches  on  tlu;  temi)les  or  behind  the  ears.  It  is  also 
customary  to  prescribe  some  such  drug  as  senna  or  calomel  for  "intestinal 
derivation." 
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If  the  first  onset  is  successfully  withstood,  the  main  points  in  the  further 
treatment  are  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  directions,  so  as  to  guard  as  far  as 
possible  against  fresh  hemorrhages.  Alcohol  and  excessive  hodily  or  mental 
exertion  should  be  forbidden.  Of  course,  paralysis  or  other  persistent  disturb- 
ances may  call  for  special  attention. 


CHAPTER    II 

PURULENT    MENINGITIS 

(Purulent  Cerebral  Leptomeningitis.     Meningitis  of  the  Convexity) 

.ffitlology. —  Purulent  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  has  no  clinical  im- 
portance, for  it  is  very  rare,  and  occurs  onl}^  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
disease  from  neighboring  parts.  We  shall  accordingly  consider  below  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  only.  One  important  variety  of  this  disease 
has  already  been  discussed  (see  Vol.  I,  page  126  et  seq.)  as  one  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  under  the  name  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  There 
we  saw  also  that  the  occasional  sporadic  cases  of  primary  or  "  idiopathic " 
meningitis  are  probably  identical  fetiologically  with  those  of  epidemic  menin- 
gitis. In  all  other  instances,  purulent  meningitis  is  a  secondary  disease — that  is, 
the  specific  pus  coccus  (usually  the  streptococcus  pyogenes),  which  excites  the 
purulent  inflammation,  originates  in  some  other  organ  primarily,  and  affects 
the  meninges  only  secondarily.  We  should,  therefore,  seek  most  carefully  in 
every  case  of  purulent  meningitis,  at  the  bedside  and  more  particularly  at  the 
autopsy,  to  discover  the  way  by  which  the  pathogenic  virus  reached  the 
meninges.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  case  is  one  of  primary  meningitis, 
strictly  so  called,  until  we  have  made  a  most  careful  examination  with  a  neg- 
ative result.  From  a  clinical  standpoint,  it  is  true  that  many  cases  of  sec- 
ondary meningitis  do  seem  as  if  they  were  primary,  because  not  infrequently 
the  real  pi'imary  disease  excites  insignificant  symptoms,  or  perhaps  no  symp- 
toms at  all. 

Secondary  purulent  meningitis  is  due  most  frequently  to  disease  of  the 
cranial  bones,  alid  in  particular  to  disease  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  with  the  auditory  apparatus  therein  contained.  If  we  consider  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  middle  and  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  inflammation  in  them  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  menin- 
gitis. Usually  it  is  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  itself 
due  to  an  otitis  media,  which  leads  to  an  irruption  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  take  place  through  the  thin  vault  of  the  tympanic 
cavity.  It  may  also  extend  from  the  mastoid  cells,  or  by  direct  propagation 
along  the  sheaths  of  the  acoustic  or  facial  nerves,  or  along  the  vessels  which 
lie  in  the  petrososquamous  suture.  The  dura  is  first  attacked,  and  then  the 
])ia.  In  many  instances  the  neighboring  venous  sinuses  (transverse,  cavernous, 
and  superior  ])etrosal)  transmit  the  inflammation,  l)oiiig  first  attacked  by  a 
suppurative  throml)ophlebitis.  Again,  exceptionally,  a  purulent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  or  in  the  orbital  cavity  may  lead  to 
meningitis. 
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Another  and  frequent  source  of  meningitis  is  found  in  the  various  injuries 
of  the  cranium.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  these  cases  there  is  an  open  wound, 
admitting  infectious  agents  which  are  suspended  in  the  air.  The  suppuration 
often  commences  in  the  spongy  texture  of  the  diploe,  tlience  extending  to  the 
dura  and  pia,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  a  purulent  thrombosis  of  some  sinus 
into  which  the  veins  of  the  diploe  enter.  .  It  was,  indeed,  often  affirmed  in  the 
past  that  we  could  have  a  traumatic  purulent  meningitis  without  any  open 
wound;  but  this  can  only  possibly  be  explained,  according  to  our  present  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  purulent  inflammations,  by  the  assumption  that  the  trauma 
furnishes  a  new  point  of  attack  for  a  suppurative  infection  which  was  pre- 
viously present  in  the  body.  The  statements  are  also  to  be  entirely  rejected 
that  tlie  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  striking  upon  an  uncovered  head,  may  excite 
purulent  meningitis.  In  cases  of  fatal  sunstroke  we  find  marked  hyperaemia 
of  the  meninges,  but  no  inflammation. 

Meningitis  may  have  an  intracranial  origin ;  it  is  sometimes  the  sequel  of 
cerebral  abscess.  No  matter  what  starts  the  abscess,  if  it  extends  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  it  causes  a  more  or  less  extensive  purulent  meningitis  at  that 
point.  An  abscess  may  burst  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  infec- 
tion be  carried  from  that  point  to  the  pia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

All  the  cases  thus  far  contemplated  allow  of  the  explanation  that  the  in- 
flammation reaches  the  meninges  by  direct  extension;  but  there  is  another 
group  of  cases  where  the  agent  that  infects  the  pia  mater  originates  at  some 
distant  part  of  the  body,  and  is  probably  conveyed  by  the  blood  or  lymph  cur- 
rents.    These  cases  are  often  termed  metastatic  meningitis. 

Of  this  sort  is  the  secondary  meningitis  seen  in  connection  with  genuine 
lobar  pneumonia,  a  combination  already  discussed  (see  Vol.  I,  page  262).  The 
meningitis  is  also  sometimes  a  complication  of  empyema,  rarely  of  pyaemia  and 
septicaemia,  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  very  rarely  of  typhoid  fever  and  the 
acute  exanthemata  (smallpox,  scarlet  fever),  and  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism. In  each  case  we  must,  of  course,  determine  whether  the  meningitis 
may  not  have  a  connecting  link  between  itself  and  the  primary  disease,  such 
as  otitis  in  scarlatina,  or  secondary  empyema  in  typhoid  fever. 

Pathology. — For  the  patliological  anatomy  of  purulent  meningitis  we  may 
refer  mainly  to  the  statements  made  in  A^ol.  I,  page  127,  under  Epidemic 
Meningitis,  for  the  lesions  are  similar.  The  only  way  to  determine  whether  a 
meningitis  is  secondary  or  primary  is  by  finding  or  failing  to  find  disease  in 
neighboring  or  remote  parts ;  for  example,  pneumonia.  The  seat  of  the  menin- 
gitis will  vary  according  to  that  of  the  primary  inflammation,  if  there  be  any. 
If  the  meningitis  is  due  to  suppuration  in  the  petrous  bone  or  to  an  injury  of 
the  skull,  the  purulent  exudation  is  usually  most  abundant  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  primary  lesion,  between  the  pia  and  arachnoid.  Thence 
it  gradually  extends  along  the  surface  of  the  brain,  sometimes  chiefly  on  the 
convexity  and  soiiictiiiic^  at  \he  base.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  both 
tlie  secondary  and  Iho  metastatic  varieties  of  meningitis,  as  a  rule,  aifeet  the 
convexity,  nlllioiigb  (liis  is  hy  no  means  invariably  the  case.  This  rule  ex- 
plains Avhy  these  cases  are  sometiitu's  termed  meningitis  of  the  convexity,  in 
contrast  to  tubercular  meningitis,  which  latter,  as  we  shall  find,  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  hence  is  called  basilar  meningitis.  The 
spinal  pia  mater  is  sometimes  simultaneously  attacked,  but  not  so  constantly 
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as  in  priinarv  or  epidemic  meningitis.  Tlie  l)rain  is  almost  always  involved 
— the  inllaiumation  extends  along  the  vessels  which  dip  from  the  pia  mater 
into  the  cerebral  parenchyma.  It  is  not  a  rave  tiling  to  find  minute  abscesses 
or  ecch}Tiioses  in  the  interior  of  the  ])rain.  The  whole  parenchyma  is  usually 
moist,  cedematous,  and  of  a  doughy  consistency.  The  meningeal  exudation 
exerts  upon  the  brain  a  pressure  which  gives  rise  to  important  symptoms;  by 
it  the  superficial  cerebral  convolutions  are  often  considerably  flattened.  The 
lateral  ventricles  almost  always  contain  more  or  less  sero-purulent  fluid. 

Clinical  History. — So  varied  are  the  primary  diseases  which  may  entail 
meningitis,  that  it  is  hardly  ])ossil)le  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  disease  which 
would  suit  all  cases.  If  meningitis  comes  on  during  the  course  of  pyaemia, 
pneumonia,  or  some  other  severe  illness,  its  proper  symptoms  are  often  inex- 
trical)ly  confused  with  those  of  the  primary  trouble;  and  when  the  skull  or 
the  brain  has  been  mechanically  injured,  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  whether 
meningitis  has  been  excited,  because  the  trauma  may  of  itself  produce  such 
serious  etfects.  The  following  description^  therefore,  applies  chiefly  to  cases 
of  apparently  primary  meningitis,  or  to  cases  where  the  meningitis,  although 
secondary,  is  well  marked. 

The  beginning  in  su,ch  cases  may  be  sudden,  or  it  may  be  somewhat  in- 
sidious. Sometimes  the  grave  symptoms  appear  almost  at  once,  accompanied 
by  a  chill  and  high  fever.  Sometimes  there  are  for  a  time  indefinite  and 
more  or  less  ambiguous  prodromata,  but  almost  always  it  is  the  headache 
which  first  attracts  attention.  This  grows  worse  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  almost  always  becomes  very  violent.  Exceptionally  it  may  be  insignificant. 
Xot  infrequently  it  varies  considerably,  being  much  worse  at  some  hours  or 
on  some  days  than  on  others.  The  location  of  the  pain  is  sometimes  frontal, 
sometimes  occipital,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  head.  Xext  in  prominence 
to  the  headache,  particularly  in  the  iater  stages  of  tlie  disease,  is  the  mental 
disturbance.  The  patient  complains  of  vertigo,  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  or 
begins  to  wander.  The  delirium  may  be  extremely  violent,  but  usually  there 
is  depression  rather  than  exaltation,  and  the  stupor  merges  into  coma.  That 
the  headache  still  continues  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  raising  of  the 
hand  to  the  head  and  the  grimace  of  pain  whenever  the  head  is  moved,  until 
finally  the  coma  becomes  so  profound  that  even  these  reflex  actions  cease. 

Usually  these  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  attended  by  others  referable 
to  the  particular  locality  affected.  The  neck  is  rigid.  This  is  most  marked 
when  the  posterior  fossa  and  the  medulla  are  affected.  Then  there  are  all 
sorts  of  paralytic  or  irritative  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  due  mainly  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  where  they  emerge  from  the  base 
of  the  brain;  there  is  derangement  of  the  oculomotor  nerves,  as  shown  by 
paralysis  or  nystagmus;  the  pupils  are  unequal,  or  are  contracted  or  dilated, 
and  do  not  react  to  light;  there  is  paresis  of  the  facial,  trismus,  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  etc.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  equally  pronounced  in  other 
foT-ms  of  meningitis.  Sometimes  we  can  detect  optic  neuritis  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. Other  symptoms  are  due  to  cerebral  disturbance,  often  appar- 
ently located  chiefly  in  the  cortex.  Thus  there  may  be  twitchings  of  indi- 
vidual muscles,  or  even  genuine  convulsions  in  one  or  moiv  I  i  ml  is,  or  paralysis 
of  one  extremity  or  of  half  the  body.  Sometimes  the  autopsy  explains  these 
phenomena,  but  often  we  fail  to  find  any  marked  anatomical  lesion  to  corre- 
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spond  to  them,  and  are  obliged  to  ascribe  them  to  circulatory  or  functional 
derangement.  If  the  inflammation  extend  to  the  spinal  pia  mater,  the  entire 
back  becomes  rigid  and  painful.  The  patients  can  be  raised  np  in  bed  oidy 
with  difficulty.  At  every  attempt  to  raise  the  trunk  to  a  vertical  position 
the  legs  are  often  involuntarily  flexed  and  drawn  up  to  the  body  (so-called 
Kernig's  sign).  [This  sign  may  also  be  elicited  by  attempting  to  flex  the 
extended  leg  on  the  trunk,  which  elicits  pain  and  causes  flexion  of  the  lower 
leg  on  the  Ihigh. — K.]  Hypera'sthesia,  muscular  rigidity,  distuibnnces  of  tlio 
reflexes,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  to  exist  in  ilic  legs. 

Of  the  remaining  symptoms,  the  fever  is  most  important.  Almost  always 
the  temperature  is  decidedly  elevated,  not  infrequently  reaching  104°  or 
105°  F.  (10°  to  40.5°  C).  The  fever  is,  however,  very  irregular.  There  may 
be  repeated  chills  with  great  elevations  of  temperature.  The  pulse  is  generally 
rapid,  and  often  somewhat  irregular.  Exceptionally  it  is  less  frequent  than 
normal,  because  of  cerebral  compression.  Vomiting  is  not  a  rare  symptom, 
particularly  at  first.  There  is  almost  invariably  constipation,  and  the  abdo- 
men is  often  tense  and  concave.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  often  contains  a 
trace  of  albumen.  Secondary  diseases  are  sometimes  found  postmortem,  such 
as  lobular  pneumonia,  due  to  inhalation  of  food  during  the  comatose  state. 

The  entire  course  of  the  disease  occupies  only  a  few  days  in  very  acute 
cases,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeds  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  termination  is  almost 
sure  to  be  fatal.  In  the  few  cases  of  recovery  which  have  been  reported  the 
diagnosis  is  doubtful.  In  most  instances  deep  coma  precedes  death,  though 
sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  There  is  often  a  great  rise  of 
temperature  (107.5°  F.,  42°  C,  or  higher)  before  the  close  of  life. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  purulent  meningitis  is  sometimes  pretty  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  may  be  very  obscure,  so  that  w^e  cannot  always  avoid  confounding 
it  wath  other  severe  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia,  and  general 
tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  characteristic  of  meningitis,  on  which  most 
stress  should  be  laid  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  are  intense  headache,  rapid  onset 
of  grave  cerebral  disturbances,  delirium  and  insensibility,  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  and  disturbances  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  (especially 
impaired  motion  of  the  eyeball  and  optic  neuritis).  In  many  cases  lumbar 
puncture  (vide  Vol.  I,  page  132)  furnishes  the  most  unequivocal  data,  if  a 
purulent  cloudy  spinal  fluid,  or  at  least  one  containing  many  cells,  is  obtained 
in  which  pathogenic  bacteria  (streptococci,  more  rarely  pneumococci)  can 
be  demonstrated  by  bacteriological  examination.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
in  applying  negative  findings  to  diagnosis.  In  connection  with  these  sepa- 
rate symptoms  we  must  also  ahvays  consider  the  wdiole  course  of  the  disease 
and  any  aetiological  factors  which  may  exist.  Typhoid  fever  is  excluded  l)y 
its  usually  slower  onset,  the  greater  delay  in  the  appearance  of  grave  cerebral 
symptoms,  the  rose  spots,  the  greater  size  of  the  spleen,  the  characteristic 
stools,  and  the  peculiar  fever  curve.  It  may  also  be  of  importance  in  diag- 
nosis that  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  usually  no  leucocytosis  of  the  blood,  while 
in  purulent  meningitis  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  increased. 
Severe  septic  and  pyemic  diseases,  including  ulcerative  endocarditis,  likewise 
excite  cerebral  disturbances  which  might  be  misleading,  but  these  diseases 
are  to  be  recognized  by  their  aetiology  (external  wounds,  abortion,  etc.),  cuta- 
neous ecchymoses,  septic  retinitis,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and  repeated  rigors. 
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Uraemia  may  also  simulate  meningitis.  Sometimes  tlie  character  of  the  urine 
and  the  predominance  of  convulsions  will  set  us  right,  but  not  always.  We 
may  state  in  conchision  that  every  one  who  sees  many  cases  must  (like  our- 
selves) have  repeatedly  met  with  patients  preseniiiig  symptoms  of  a  severe  and 
acute  ccrt'hral  alfce-tion  apparently  primary,  without  demonstrable  cause,  and 
seeming  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  meningitis,  but  yet  yielding  postmortem 
no  signs  of  disease  beyond  "  hypera?mia,"  "  oedematous  swelling,"  and  similar 
changes  of  only  secondary  importance.  We  are  as  yet  wholly  unable  to  explain 
such  cases.  If  marked  meningeal  symptoms  occur  in  a  patient  and  again  dis- 
a])pear  entirely,  the  possibility  of  a  benign,  milder  variety  of  meningitis  (so- 
called  meningitis  serosa)  may  be  thought  of.  In  this  respect  hysteria  (q.  v.) 
may  also  deceive  us,  since  this  affection  occasionally  appears  under  the  guise  of 
apparently  marked  meningeal  clinical  symptoms  (hysterical  pseudo-menin- 
gitis). The  true  psychical  character  of  the  disease  is,  however,  generally  soon 
recognized  by  careful  unprejudiced  observation. 

Granting  that  meningitis  exists,  what  variety  is  present?  The  aetiology  is 
a  great  help  in  answering  this  question.  We  should  endeavor  to  learn  whether 
there  has  been  traumatism  or  some  old  ear  trouble.  It  is  essential  to  employ 
the  aural  speculum.  AVe  cannot  say  that  a  patient  has  epidemic  meningitis  un- 
less several  cases  occur  simultaneously,  although  herpes  is  very  characteristic, 
as  it  appears  only  exceptionally  in  other  varieties.  Usually  tubercular  menin- 
gitis also  can  be  diagnosticated  only  by  means  of  the  aetiology.  Its  s^anptoms, 
of  course,  are  in  almost  all  particulars  identical  with  those  of  purulent  menin- 
gitis. In  addition,  the  results  of  lumbar  puncture,  and  occasionally  also  the 
ophthalmoscopic  demonstration  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid,  decide  the  diag- 
nosis.   For  further  particulars  see  the  next  chapter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  purulent  meningitis  is  almost  invariably 
wholly  unfavorable,  as  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above.  In  the  reported 
cases  of  recovery  from  meningitis  the  diagnosis  must  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  caution,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  diplo- 
coccus  meningitis  may  terminate  favorably.  We  may  also  state  that  some- 
times in  severe  infectious  diseases  "  meningitic  "  symptoms  may  appear  which 
lead  us  to  fear  the  worst,  but  which  finally  disappear.  In  acute  purulent  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear,  especially  in  the  young,  meningitic  symptoms 
(headache,  stupor)  sometimes  set  in,  which  also  seem  threatening,  but  which 
disappear.  It  is,  of  course,  usually  impossible  to  determine  positively  the 
anatomical  pi'ocesses  in  such  cases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of  meningitis  varies 
but  little.  Locally,  the  favorite  remedies  are  ice  applied  to  the  head,  which 
should  be  shaved  if  practicable,  and  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  behind 
the  ears  or  on  the  temples.  Many  physicians  recommend  cutting  off  the  hair 
and  rubbing  in  antiuKmial  ointment,  or  applying  ethereal  tincture  of  iodin. 
We  have  never  tried  this.  Cool  baths  with  douching  cannot  be  employed 
unless  the  patient  can  be  moved  without  too  much  pain.  For  violent  pain  or 
great  restlessness  we  must  use  narcotics.  The  best  is  morphin  subcutaneously. 
We  cannot  hope  for  much  benefit  from  other  internal  remedies,  such  as  iodid 
of  potassium  or  calomel.  The  therapeutic  value  of  lumbar  puncture,  which  is 
undeniably  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  value,  is  doubtful.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  evacuation  of  large  quantities  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  we  occasionally  see 
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a  remission  of  the  cerebral  pressure  symptoms,  which,  however,  is  generally 
only  transitory. 

Prophylaxis  demands,  above  all,  prompt  reconrso  io  the  otologist  for  aural 
trouble  of  any  kind,  and  strictly  aseptic  treatment  of  all  injuries  of  the  skull. 
Even  in  cases  of  meningitis  that  have  already  begun,  suigical  interference 
(trepliining  the  mastoid,  etc.)  may  perliaps  often  check  the  advance  of  the 
inflammation  and  lead  to  recovery. 


CHAPTEK    III 

TUBERCULOUS    MENINGITIS 

{Basilar  Meningitis) 

etiology. — Tuberculosis  of  the  leptomeninges  is  always  a  secondary  affec- 
tion— a  sequel  to  prevjously  existing  tul)crculous  disease  of  some  other  organ. 
AMiy  the  pia  mater  should  he  so  often  singled  out  for  secondary  infection  with 
the  tuberculous  virus,  or  what  path  tliat  virus  traverses  to  reach  the  pia,  we 
can  hardly  say.  We  can  merely  state  what  the  other  tubercular  diseases  are, 
which,  as  experience  shows,  entail  tuberculous  meningitis  most  frequently. 
These  primary  affections  may  be  of  themselves  productive  of  grave  clinical 
phenomena,  the  meningitis  merely  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  |)icture. 
Again,  the  primary  trouble  may  not  have  betrayed  itself  at  all,  or  its  s}anp- 
toms  may  have  been  long  ago  arrested,  so  that  the  meningitis  seems  to  be  a 
primary  disease.  In  some  cases  even  the  most  careful  examination  will  fail 
to  detect  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  is  oftenest  a  sequel  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It 
may  appear  as  a  terminal  complication  in  cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  or  it  may 
come  on  while  the  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  are  as  yet  very  slight.  ISext  in 
order  as  a  causative  affection  comes  tuberculous  pleurisy.  This  origin  is  not 
infrequent.  As  we  have  already  seen,  most  cases  of  apparently  primary  pleu- 
risy are  due  to  tubercle.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  very  exceptional  for  the  symptoms  of  tuberculous  meningitis  to  supervene 
suddenly  upon  what  had  seemed  to  be  genuine  convalescence  from  pleurisy. 
In  children,  and  sometimes  in  adults,  the  virus  may  be  carried  to  the  meninges 
from  clieesy,  tuberculous,  l)ronchial,  or  mesenteric  glands,  or  from  tuberculous 
or  '■  fungous  "  disease  of  the  l)ones  or  joints.  Another  danger  to  adults  is 
tul)erculous  di.sease  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  a  single  large  tubercle  in  the  brain  may  lead  to  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
the  meninges.  In  short,  we  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  any  tubercular 
infiltration,  wherever  situated,  to  communicate  infection  either  to  the  me- 
ninges alone  (in  some  remarkable  way),  or  simultaneously  to  them  and  many 
other  organs.  In  tin's  latter  case,  where  in  all  })r<)bability  the  blood  carries 
the  virus  through  the  system,  the  meningitis  is  merely  a  part  of  a  general 
miliary  tuberculosis  (see  Vol.  I,  page  320),  wliile  in  the  former  case  the  reason 
why  the  meninges  are  exclusively  or  primarily  affeeled  depends  upon  the  special 
form  of  the  infection;  but  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  way  by  which 
the  tubercle  bacilli  reach  the  meninges.    We  are  ourselves  disposed  to  suspect 
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that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  tlie  infectious  material  first  enters  the  arachnoidal 
sac  of  the  spinal  cord  through  tlic  lympli  slieaths  of  the  nerves  (e.  g.,  tlie  inter- 
costal nerves),  and  thence  extends  \ip\vard  to  the  hase  of  the  hrain. 

We  sometimes  hear  tlie  attack  ascribed  to  such  causes  as  overexertion,  meu- 
tal  excitement,  traumatism,  etc.;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  these  cannot  be 
pro])erly  i-egarded  as  aetiological  factors,  and  tliat  usually  they  are  merely  coin- 
cidences. Age,  however,  does  have  an  influence;  children  are  much  oftener 
attiK  kcd  tlian  adults,  although  the  latter  also  are  liable  to  the  disease. 

Pathology. — As  in  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes,  so  in  tuhereulosis  of 
the  pia,  there  are  two  effects  of  infection  to  be  distinguished  Iroiu  vach  other: 
(1)  the  de\elo[)inent  of  the  specific  new  growth — that  is,  of  miliary  tubercles; 
and  (2)  tbe  inflammation.  The  relative  degree  of  these  two  varies.  Some- 
times the  tubercles  are  very  abundant  and  the  inflamuuitory  exudation  com- 
paratively seanty;  and  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  al- 
though relatively  few  tubercles  are  discoverable.  The  tubercles  are  usually 
found  in  greatest  number  along  the  course  of  the  larger  blood  vessels,  and 
therefore  chiefly  in  the  furrows  and  clefts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  at  the  chiasma,  the  pons,  the  medulla,  and  the  cerebellum. 
In  general,  the  base  of  the  brain  is  usually  more  affected  than  the  convex- 
ity— hence,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  "  basilar  meningitis."  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  very  often  find  that  the  region  supplied 
by  one  or  more  arteries  suffers  above  other  parts;  this  must  be  due  to  the 
manner  of  infection.  The  inflammatory  lesions  consist  of  hyperaemia,  usually 
well  marked,  and  a  sero-gelatinous  exudation  of  variable  amount.  That  this 
exudation  is  partly  cellular  can  always  be  proved  by  the  microscope,  and  often 
even  macroscopically  from  the  great  cloudiness  of  the  pia;  but  still  we  seldom 
find  enough  to  justify  us  in  calling  the  process  one  of  genuine  purulent  in- 
flammation. Small  hemorrhages  into  the  pia  are  quite  often  found.  The 
brain  itself  is  usually  flattened  from  the  pressure  of  the  meningeal  exudation. 
Often  the  inflanmiation  involves  the  brain  substance  itself,  as  shown  micro- 
scopically by  tubercles,  inflammatory  changes,  and  capillary  hemorrhages.  The 
ventricles  usually,  although  not  invariably,  contain  a  hydrocephalic  effusion. 
This  led  earlier  observers  to  term  the  disease  "  acute  hydrocephalus."  The 
effusion  is  serous,  but  generally  turbid  from  cellular  constituents,  and  not 
infrequently  tinged  with  blood.  The  choroid  plexus  is  engorged,  and  it  may 
present  tubercles.  The  spinal  cord,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shares  in  the 
tuberculous  disease.  Here,  too,  we  find  inflammation  of  the  pia  and  miliary 
tubercles. 

Clinical  History. — Tuberculous  meningitis  almost  always  begins  with  a 
prodromal  stage,  which  is  often  brief,  but  which  may  last  one  or  two  weeks, 
or  even  longer.  The  patient  may  be  apparently  well  (vide  supra)  until  this 
comes  on,  or  he  ma}'  have  already  shown  signs  of  some  other  tuberculous  affec- 
tion. He  now  feels  somewhat  ill  at  any  rate,  and  begins  to  complain  of  head- 
ache, worse  at  some  times  than  at  others.  There  is  anorexia  and  very  often 
constipation.  Another  frequent  prodrome  is  an  attack  of  vomiting,  which  may 
or  may  not  recur.  Sleep  is  disturbed,  either  by  the  headache  or  by  a  certain 
general  restlessness.  We  have  occasionally  met  with  cases  where  the  illness 
began  with  pronounced  mental  disturbance.  The  patient  became  irrational 
and  said  and  did  queer  things,  and  then  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  dis- 
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tincti\e  meningeal  symptoms.  In  two  patients,  who  were  hard  drinkers,  the 
disease  hegan  just  like  delirium  tremens. 

After  an  initial  period  of  variable  duration,  tlie  general  hcaltli  l)ecomes 
more  and  moi'e  impaired.  The  headache  increases.  Tlie  patient  takes  to  liis 
bed,  begins  to  be  delirious,  and  soon  presents  well-nuirked  symptoms  of  grave 
brain  trouble.  Intelligence  becomes  more  and  more  impaired.  The  patient 
is  sleepy,  and  he  can  be  roused  imperfectly  by  the  voice,  if  at  all.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  usually  quite  restless  at  first,  grasping  at  invisible  objects  in 
the  air,  picking  the  bedclothes,  and  continually  moving  his  legs.  The  delir- 
ium may  be  low  or  noisy;  the  patient  may  keep  up  a  constant  singing,  scream- 
ing, or  whistling.  The  persistence  of  the  headache  even  in  this  stage  is  shown 
])y  the  facial  contortions  and  complaints  of  the  sufferer,  whenever  there  is  a 
temporary  approach  to  consciousness.  There  is  also,  as  a  rule,  decided  tender- 
ness in  the  nape  of  the  neck  on  pressure,  frequently  accompanied  by  great 
stiffness  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  there  is  stiffness  of  the  entire  spinal  column, 
and  pain  in  the  same.  This  is  certainly  due  to  the  coincident  spinal  men- 
ingitis. Kernig's  sign  (vide  supra,  page  457)  is  also  not  infrequently 
observed. 

Another  group  of  symptoms  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  are 
identical  with  those  seen  in  other  forms  of  meningitis.  Ptosis  is  not  infre- 
quent, on  one  or  both  sides,  due  to  paresis  of  the  motor  oculi.  There  is  stra- 
bismus, either  internal  or  external.  Symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nerves 
governing  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  Thus,  we  see  slow  involuntary  lateral  movements  of  the 
eyeballs,  and  sometimes  nystagmus.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal;  they  may 
be  enlarged  or  contracted,  and  often  tliey  undergo  marked  and  repeated  varia- 
tions in  size.  The  reaction  of  the  pupils  to  light  is  usually  sluggish,  and  it 
may  be  absent.  AYith  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  not  infrequently  neuritis, 
or  choked  disc.  In  some  instances,  but  not  in  all,  we  find  also  tubercles  in 
the  choroid,  which,  of  course,  greatly  assists  diagnosis.  Sometimes  there 
is  occasional  twitching  in  the  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve,  or  a  slight 
tonic  contraction,  or  again  paresis  on  one  side.  The  natural  explanation  of 
all  these  phenomena  is  that  the  nerve  trunks  are  interfered  with  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  or  by  participation  in 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  by  the  minute  hemorrhages  which  sometimes 
take  place  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerves. 

Disturbances  in  the  extremities  may  be  caused  by  various  lesions.  Symp- 
toms of  motor  irritation  are  apparently  referable  for  the  most  part  to  changes 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  We  see  occasional  twitching  of  larger  or  smaller 
groups  of  muscles,  or  rarely  convulsions.  These  latter  may  be  unilateral,  or 
limited  to  a  single  extremity.  Sometimes  there  is  well-marked  paresis  of  one 
hair  the  body  or  paralysis  of  one  liml),  or  there  may  be  aphasia,  although  it 
is  only  in  a  part  of  the  cases  that  we  find  postnu)rlem  any  lesion  which 
ex])lains  these  symptoms.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  particularly  large 
collection  of  tubercles  in  certain  places  upon  the  cortex  cerebri,  occasioning 
a  local  compression  or  an  inflammatory  aMlema,  which  in  its  turn  excites  the 
phenomena  mentioned.  Sometimes  ibo  brain  substance  itself  is  foumi  in  a 
state  of  red  softening  underneath  these  spots.  Another  not  very  rare  symp- 
tom is  a  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  lind)s,  due  eiiher  to  direct  irritation  or  to 
83 
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reflex  action.  The  reflexes  in  the  lower  extremities  are  generally  exaggerated 
at  first,  hill  later  on  heconie  diininished,  and  finally  aljolished.  The  reflexes 
upon  one  side  may  l)e  more  vigorous  than  upon  the  other.  As  to  sensation, 
it  is  liard  to  reacli  definite  conclusions,  hecause  of  the  j)atient"s  stupor.  Some- 
times there  is  well-marked  cutaneous  hypera'sthesia,  prohahly  referable  to  an 
impliiation  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  process. 

The  behavior  of  the  pulse  and  temperature  is  interesting.  The  temper- 
ature is  usually  elevated,  but  often  only  to  a  slight  extent — that  is,  varying 
between  1U().5°  and  102°  F.  (38°  and  3!)°  C).  Often  the  temperature  fijlls 
quite  low,  only  to  rise  again,  the  alternations  being  at  irregular  intervals. 
Exceptionally  the  temperature  may  remain  high  (104°  F.,  40°  C.)  most  of  the 
time.  Toward  the  end  there  is  usually  a  decided  change  in  temperature, 
either  upward  or  downward.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  very  low  temper- 
ature before  death ;  in  two  cases  we  have  seen  a  temperature  of  88°  F. 
(31°  C).  Or  the  temperature  may  rise  to  106°  F.  (41°  C.)  or  higher  just 
before  death.  The  pulse  is  often  abnormall}''  slow  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  even  numbering  only  40  to  50  beats  j^er  minute.  This  is  referable 
without  doubt  to  the  increased  intracranial  pressure.  Later  on  the  pulse 
becomes  small  and  rapid.  The  transition  may  be  very  sudden.  The  vagus 
is  at  first  irritated,  and  then  paralyzed.     The  pulse  is  often  irregular. 

Eespiration  is  generally  moderately  accelerated.  If  the  breathing  is  very 
deep  and  rapid,  we  should  always  think  of  simultaneous  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs.  Toward  the  close  of  the  disease  the  respiration  often  assumes 
the  Cheyne-Stokes  t3'pe :  there  is  a  long  pause,  followed  by  ver}''  superficial 
and  gentle  respiration,  which  gradually  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  then  dimin- 
ishes again,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  complete  pause.  This  symptom  is 
always  most  ominous,  for  it  indicates  that  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory 
center  is  already  greatly  impaired. 

Symptoms  referable  to  still  other  organs  are  few.  Vomiting  is  rare  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  abdomen  often  presents  a  "  boat-shaped  " 
concavity,  as  the  result  of  tonic  muscular  contraction,  and  is  hard  and  tense. 
There  is  almost  alwaj's  constipation.  The  spleen  may  be  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  urine  sometimes  contains  a  trace  of  allmmen.  On  account  of  the  drow- 
siness, it  is  usually  voided  in  the  bed  or  retained  in  the  bladder.  Almost 
invarial)ly  there  is  rapid  marasmus. 

The  entire  deration  of  tuberculous  meningitis  varies  somewhat,  chiefly  lie- 
cause  of  the  varied  length  of  the  first  stage.  When  the  disease  is  once  fully 
developed,  the  illness  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  to  ten  days  longer.  Fre- 
quently the  illness  is  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  The  stage  of  cerebral  ir- 
ritation, with  headache,  stiff  neck,  vomiting,  and  delirium;  (2)  the  stage  of 
cerebral  compression,  due  chiefly  to  the  hvdroce])lialus,  and  causing  drowsi- 
ness, slowness  of  the  pulse,  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nerves,  hemiplegia, 
etc.;  and  (3)  the  paralytic  stage,  presenting  deep  coma,  relaxation  of  the 
previously  contracted  muscles,  accelerated  pulse,  and  marked  variations  of 
temperature.  Such  a  division  is  too  schematic  to  correspond  acciirately  to 
the  real  phenomena,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  often  aid  us  in  getting  a  general 
idea  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  termination  of  tuberculous  meningitis  seems  to  be  inevitably  fatal. 
Sooner  or  later  the  patient  loses  consciousness  completely,  his  pulse  grows 
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very  small  and  rapid,  his  rospiralioiirf  irregidar  and  iiilcniiiUent  (Cheync- 
Stokes),  his  tcni])eratun\  as  we  have  said,  eilher  rises  high  or  falls  far  below 
normal,  and,  finally,  death  is  ushei'ei]  in  hy  paralysis  ol'  all  the  vital  fnne- 
tions.  A  few  physicians  have  reported  cases  of  recovery,  I  ml  was  the  diagnosis 
correct?  While  we  would  by  no  means  absolutely  deny  that  recovery  from 
tubercular  meningitis  may  occur,  it  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  to 
prove,  in  any  particular  instance,  that  such  a  thing  had  happened. 

Tubercular  Meningitis  in  Children. — The  disease  is  so  prone  to  attack 
children  that  it  seems  desirable  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  about  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  affection  as  observed  in  them. 

Often  the  little  patient  is  pale  and  weakly,  with  tuberculous  anteceilents, 
but  sometimes  apparently  healthy  and  vigorous  children  are  attacked.  Tuber- 
culous meningitis  may  be  the  sequel  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  or  some  other 
disease,  which  has  occasioned  the  development  of  the  tubercular  process.  Usu- 
ally the  severer  symptoms  are  preceded  by  a  rather  long  prodromal  stage  (a 
week  or  ten  days),  which  often  does  not  forebode  the  severity  of  the  disease 
that  is  beginning.  The  child  looks  pale,  has  a  poor  appetite,  grows  thin,  is 
restless  in  his  sleep,  is  out  of  humor  and  cries  during  the  day,  is  often  tired 
and  sleepy,  does  not  play  naturally,  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  bowels  con- 
stipated. The  second  stage  is  generally  ushered  in  by  headache  and  vomiting. 
The  headache  is  not  very  often  violent,  but  children  complain  with  remarkable 
frequency  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  cause  of  this  symptom  is 
unknown.  The  pulse  is  almost  invariably  slow,  often  somewhat  irregular  and 
whirring  (that  is,  as  if  it  trembled  beneath  the  finger),  and  it  frequently  un- 
dergoes surprisingly  rapid  changes  in  rate — for  example,  varying  twenty  or 
more  beats  inside  of  a  few  hours.  Very  early  the  child  becomes  dull  and 
drowsy.  Frequently  it  emits  a  peculiar  deep  sigh,  or  that  sudden  loud  scream 
or  "  cephalic  cry  "  which  physicians  long  ago  learned  to  recognize  arid  fear. 
The  symptoms  referable  to  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  nervous  disturbances 
in  the  liml)S  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  adults.  Strabismus  is  almost  con- 
stant. Very  often  there  are  trismus  and  a  distinctly  audible  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  most  distressing  to  the  bystanders.  Trousseau  laid  weight  upon  the 
appearance  of  red  spots  {taclies  cfn'braJes)  upon  the  skin  after  it  has  been 
mechanically  irritated,  but  these  have  no  diagnostic  value.  They  are  due  to 
increased  reflex  action,  and  are  seen  in  all  sorts  of  acute  diseases.  The  fever 
is  irregular  throughout  and  generally,  as  in  adults,  not  very  high,  100°  to 
f02°  F.  (;5S°  to  3!)°  v.).     IJespiration'is  usually  ra])id,  and  often  is  irregular. 

The  change  from  bad  to  worse  is  almost  always  announced  by  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  ]ndse  rate,  to  100  or  200.  The  child  becomes  completely  coma- 
tose. A\'rv  ol'leii  there  arc;  I'epeated  epileptiform  convulsions,  eithei'  universal 
oi-  affecting  single  extremities.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  decided  I'ise  in 
tempei-ature. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  symptoms  are  pronounced,  the  diagnosis  of  menin- 
gitis is  easy,  and  we  have  merely  to  determine  just  what  varii^ty  is  before  us. 
That  the  disease  is  due  to  tid^erculosis  is  never  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  meningeal  symptoms  themselves,  but  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
astiology,  if  that  be  discoverable. 

In  this  respect  the  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  obtained  by 
lumbar  puncture  is  of  the  greatest  importance.    In  addition  to  a  cellular  tur- 
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l)iclity  of  the  fluid,  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which  is  possible  in 
about  one  half  of  the  cases,  above  all,  decides  the  diagnosis.  The  centrifugal- 
ized  sediment,  or  the  coagula  which  are  formed  in  the  fluid,  arc  examined  by 
the  oi'dinary  staining  methods.  A  negative  result,  of  course,  does  not  militate 
against  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  examination  of  the  sputum  for  tubercle 
bacilli  must  also  not  be  omitted  in  every  suspicious  case,  even  when  there  are 
no  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  addition  to  the  examination  for 
bacilli,  the  general  conditions,  particularly  (1)  heredity  and  (2)  the  evidence 
of  previous  or  existing  tuberculous  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  must 
be  considered  here  as  in  all  tuberculous  disease.  Under  this  second  head  are  to 
be  considered  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, pleurisy,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  genitals  or  of  the  choroid.  If  our  search 
be  unsuccessful,  we  may  sometimes  get  a  hint  of  the  truth  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  patient;  for  example,  he  may  be  pale,  or  narrow-chested. 
And,  again,  the  absence  of  trauma,  aural  disease,  or  epidemic  meningitis  will 
make  tuberculosis  more  proba])le. 

In  its  early  stages,  or  when  it  varies  from  the  usual  course,  tuberculous 
meningitis  may  be  very  difficult  to  diagnosticate.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  patient  is  a  child.  The  early  malaise  and  vomiting  are  treated  as 
"  ordinary  gastric  catarrh "  until  the  grave  cerebral  symptoms  disclose  the 
mistake' in  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  we  should  be  careful  not  to  disregard  the 
initial  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  jDulse.  This  alone  should  make  our 
prognosis  guarded.  The  fever  may  be  prominent  at  the  commencement,  and 
tempt  us  to  call  the  case  one  of  incipient  typhoid  fever;  and,  indeed,  the  cor- 
rect diagnosis  is  often  impossible  until  the  disease  develops  further.  In  regard 
to  this,  see  the  preceding  chapter  on  purulent  meningitis,  where  the  exclusion 
of  severe  septic  diseases  and  of  uraemia  is  also  considered. 

Before  the  autopsy  we  must  remain  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  tubercles,  the  existence  of  a  large  effusion  into  the 
lateral  ventricles,  etc.  We  are  often  amazed  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
by  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  lesions.  Paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves 
(eyes,  face)  implies  that  the  base  of  the  brain  is  gravely  affected.  If  such 
symptoms  are  absent,  and  there  are  mental  disturbances,  and  symptoms  of 
motor  irritation  displayed  in  the  extremities,  we  are  led  to  infer  meningitis 
of  the  convexity.  If  the  nervous  disorder  be  mainly  unilateral,  we  may  as- 
sume that  one  hemisphere  is  more  affected  than  the  other.  Many  cases  of 
circumscribed  tuberculous  meningitis  produce  a  clinical  picture  which  resem- 
bles that  of  brain  tumor.  Cases  of  this  class  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated 
from  cases  of  so-called  solitary  tubercle. 

Treatment. — However  hopeless  the'  prospect,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  to 
employ  all  the  remedies  at  our  command,  as  in  other  forms  of  meningitis. 
Above  all,  we  should  be  thorough  in  applying  ice  to  the  head,  and  we  may  also 
try  inunctions  of  iodoform  ointment  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  lukewarm  baths, 
with  douching.'  The  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  (especially  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  back)  has  also  been  recommended.  The  most  common  internal 
remedies  are  calomel — gr.  ss.  to  j  (gm.  0.03  to  0.05)  for  a  child  every  two 
hours — and  infusion  of  senna.  lodid  of  potassium  may  also  be  freely  given, 
gr.  XV  (gm.  1)  daily  to  a  child,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  an  adult. 
Whether  it  docs  any  good  is  extremely  doubtful.    If  the  patient  is  very  restless. 
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narcotics  are  indispensable.    Stimulants  are  often  given  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  generally  without  effect. 

In  regard  to  prophylaxis,  we  need  merely  refer  to  the  general  statements. 
(Vol.  I,  page  309)  as  to  prophylaxis  from  the  various  tuberculous  diseases. 


CHAPTEK    IV 

THROMBOSIS    OF    THE    CEREBRAL    SINUSES 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  sometimes  pre- 
sent a  throni]josis,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  induce  the  same 
process  in  other  veins.  The  most  frequent  occasion  for  such  thrombosis  is 
marasmus,  however  brought  about,  with  the  accompanying  feebleness  of  cir- 
culation. This  is  the  explanation  of  those  not  very  rare  cases  found  among 
wretched  and  ill-nourished  children  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  also  in  pa- 
tients with  phthisis,  cancer,  etc.  We  must  note  in  particular  that  in  severe 
antemic  conditions  (especially  in  chlorosis)  sinus  thrombosis  is  comparatively 
common. 

Halfway  between  marantic  thrombosis  and  the  inflammatory  variety  im- 
mediately to  be  described  come  those  cases  which  are  seen  in  typhoid  fever 
and  other  severe  acute  infectious  diseases.  Here  the  specific  virus  apparently 
plays  an  important  part  (just  as  in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein),  although 
very  likely  the  cardiac  weakness  also  promotes  the  thrombosis. 

Genuine  inflammatory  thrombosis  (thrombophlebitis) — that  is,  throm- 
bosis in  connection  with  real  phlebitis  of  the  sinus — is  almost  always  due  to 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  some  neighboring  part.  The  most  fruitful 
cause  is  suppuration  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  result  of 
otitis  or  caries.  This  spreads  to  the  walls  of  the  transverse  or  petrosal  sinuses, 
which  are  close  by.  Also  wounds,  necrosis,  or  other  affections  of  other  cranial 
bones  may  excite  thrombosis ;  likewise,  although  seldom,  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation of  the  soft  parts  of  the  head  and  face,  large  furuncles  or  erysipelatous 
abscesses,  may  produce  the  same  result.  The  reason  why  sinus  thrombosis 
may  arise  from  the  causes  last  mentioned  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  external 
veins  of  the  skull  are  also  connected  with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  the  emissary  veins  of  Santorini.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  puru- 
lent tlirombophlebitis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  is  often  found  associated  with 
])uruh'nt  meningitis  or  brain  abscess. 

Thionibosis  due  to  marasmus  is  most  fi'cquently  found  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sinuses,  while  the  inflammatory  variety  usually 
occupies  eitlitT  the  transverse,  petrosal,  or  cavernous  sinuses.  Of  course  the 
tliromlnis  may  grow  out  from  its  original  sinus  into  neighboring  ones.  Im- 
portant clinical  symptoms  are  caused  by  secondary  venous  stasis  in  the  veins 
which  empty  into  tlie  occluded  sinus.  These  symptoms  are  most  pronounced 
when  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  affected;  objectively,  we  find  the  meningeal 
veins  wbicli  lie  on  (he  siii-face  of  (hr  bi'ain  distend(Ml  and  loriuous;  and  often 
there  are  extensive  meningeal  ccchymoses.  Even  the  cerel)ral  parenchyma  be- 
neath shows  distinct  evidence  of  passive  congestion,  and  minute  capillary 
hemorrhages  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  it. 
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Symptoms. —  In  some  instances  niixlcratc  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  siiniscs 
lias  been  found  ])osliiioitein,  althouijli  there  had  been  no  symptom  suggesting 
it  before  death.  In  otlier  cases  the  ihioinbosis  does  excite  undeniable  cerebral 
disorder,  but  the  symptoms  are  so  general  and  ambiguous  that  the  most  we 
can  do  is  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  clot  without  being  at  all  certain  about 
it.  Sinus  thrombosis  in  marantic  children  usually  causes  coma,  stiffness  of 
the  neck  and  back,  strabismus,  nystagmus,  and  sometimes  clonic  spasms  in 
the  face  and  limbs.  The  symptoms  in  adults  are  similar,  comprising  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  occasionalh^  delirium,  sometimes  coma,  and  varying  symp- 
toms of  irritation  or  of  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves 
(nystagmus,  strabismus,  trismus)  and  in  the  extremities.  But  even  all  these 
symptoms  are  insufficient  to  nuike  the  diagnosis  certain.  They  must  be  reen- 
forced  by  certain  other  phenomena  more  distinctly  referable  to  the  peculiar 
circulator}^  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  thrombosis.  Occlusion  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  sometimes  excites  well-marked  symptoms  of  stasis  in  the 
ophthalmic  veins.  Thus,  the  retina  may  be  seen  through  the  ophthalmoscope 
to  be  passively  congested,  there  is  oedema  of  the  eyelids  and  the  conjunctiva,  the 
eyeball  is  unusually  prominent,  and  the  frontal  vein  is  distended.  In  case  of 
an  inflammatory  thrombosis,  the  periphlebitic  swelling  may  cause  symptoms 
in  the  distribution  of  the  neighboring  nerves,  especially  paresis  of  the  oculo- 
motor or  abducens,  or  trigeminal  neuralgia.  In  thrombosis  of  the  transverse 
sinus  an  o^dematous  swelling  is  occasionally  seen  behind  the  ear,  near  the 
mastoid  process.  If  the  clot  projects  into  the  petrosal  sinus  or  even  actually 
into  the  internal  jugular,  the  lower  part  of  this  vein  collapses.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  external  jugular  can  empty  itself  with  unusual  ease  into  the  unfilled 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  external  jugular  is  also  affected  and  becomes  less 
prominent  upon  the  affected,  than  upon  the  normal,  side.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  condition  of  unequal  distention  of  the  jugular  veins  is 
only  rarely  marked.  Sometimes  it  is  even  possible  to  feel  the  thrombus 
in  the  internal  jugular.  Such  thrombosis  causes  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  neck  on  tlie  affected  side.  When  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is 
blocked  up,  there  are  symptoms  of  nasal  engorgement  (epistaxis),  and  dis- 
tention of  the  veins  about  the  temples,  which  veins  are  connected  with  the 
longitudinal  sinus  by  emissary  veins.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  all 
these  special  symptoms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  often  difficult  of  demon- 
stration even  when  present. 

Primary  thrombosis  of  the  transverse  sinus  with  extension  of  the  clot  into 
the  Vena}  magna^  Galeni,  thus  causing  internal  hydrocephalus,  has  been  re- 
peatedly observed  in  the  chiorotic.  The  clinical  picture  consists  of  the  rapid 
onset  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms  (headache,  vomiting,  somnolence),  which 
rapidly  progress  to  deep  sopor  and  lead  to  death  in  a  few  da3^s.  When  unilat- 
eral paralysis  and  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  occur  (choreic  twitchings, 
epileptiform  attacks),  they  are  due  in  part  to  hemorrhages  from  stasis  in  the 
brain  substance. 

The  symptoms  become  more  com])]ex  where  there  is  a  suppurative  phlebitis, 
because  there  are  usually  pyaemic  symj^toms  as  the  disease  progresses.  Thus, 
there  may  be  rigors  and  high  fever,  pulmonary  abscess,  suppurative  arthritis, 
etc.  We  have  already  mentioned  tlic  combination  of  thrombosis  of  a  sinus 
with  purulent  meningitis  or  brain  abscess, 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  almost  always  bad,  both  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  causative  disease  and  because  of  tlie  grave  cereljra!  derangement  or  the 
secondary  jivfemia.  Spontaneous  recovery  may  occur,  hiil  it  is  rare.  The 
nervous  symptoms  may  last  at  limes  only  a  week  or  two,  hut  they  may  extend 
over  several  months. 

Treatment. — Treatment  in  most  cases  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Only 
when  a  purulent  sinus  thrombosis  follows  ear  disease  can  surgical  interference 
give  very  satisfactory  results.  The  details  of  such  treatment  are  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books  of  operative  aural  surgery.  Compare  also  the  chapter  on 
Brain  Abscess. 


SECTION   II 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  Substance 

CHAPTER   I 

DISTURBANCES    OF    CIRCULATION    IN   THE    BRAIN 

(Cerebral  Hypercemia.     Cerebral  Ancemia) 

It  is  presumable  that  so  sensitive  an  organ  as  the  brain  is  much  influenced 
even  by  slight  disturbances  of  circulation;  but  as  yet  we  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  production  and  character  of  such  disturbances,  their  existence  being 
very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  There  are  many  instances  where  marked 
cerebral  symptoms  justify  the  assumption  that  the  brain  is  in  some  aljnormal 
condition,  where  yet  there  are  many  arguments  against  any  marked  anatomical 
lesion.  Here  we  surmise  that  there  is  some  circulatory  derangement,  al- 
though we  have  no  actual  and  direct  arguments  to  rely  upon.  For  example, 
we  refer  to  this  cause  certain  cases  of  headache,  of  sensations  of  pressure  in 
the  head,  of  vertigo,  of  general  hyperesthesia,  and  of  that  protean  and  never- 
theless easily  distinguishable  disease  known  as  cerebral  neurasthenia  (q.v.). 
At  present,  however,  we  cannot  determine  how  far  circulatory  disturbances 
are  actually  concerned  in  these  cases,  or  of  what  kind  they  are,  or  whether 
there  may  not  be  purely  functional  disease  of  the  brain  entirely  independent 
of  changes  in  the  blood  vessels. 

Certain  groups  of  cerebral  symptoms,  which  come  on  in  paroxj'sms,  seem 
tlie  most  clearly  referable  of  all  to  circulatory  disturbance.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doul)t  that  the  phenomenon  known  as  fainting  or  syncope  is  due  to  sudden 
cerebral  anaimia.  As  is  well  known,  fainting  is  usually  the  result  of  a  clearly 
demonstrable  cause.  Frecpient  and  familiar  causes  are  emotional  excitement, 
terror,  unusual  psychical  impressions  (like  the  sight  of  blood),  the  influence 
of  great  heat,  or  great  physical  strain,  as  by  long  standing.  The  condition  of 
Ihc  stomach  has  certainly  a  groat  inllucnce  in  many  cases.  There  iwo  many 
persons  who,  if  they  go  long  beyond  the  usual  time  without  eating  (particu- 
larly if  they  go  without  breakfast),  arc  very  liable  to  syncope.  Some  indi- 
viduals are  especially  subject  to  fainting  fits.     Such  persons  are  often  slight 
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and  ana?mic  (for  example,  convalescents),  but  some  are  in  appearance  robust 
and  vigorous.    Many  children  are  subject  to  fainting. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  cerebral  ana'inia  in  all  these  cases  is  doubtful. 
Mental  excitement  is  usually  supposed  to  lead,  in  fainting,  to  a  contraction  of 
the  minute  cerebral  arteries.  A  sudden  diminution  of  the  vascular  tone  of  the 
splanchnic  nerve,  however,  probably  occurs  in  many  of  the  cases.  A  large 
part  of  the  blood  pours  into  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
marked  anemia  of  the  brain  results.  In  some  cases  primary  cardiac  weakness 
may  al;=o  play  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  fainting  fit  are  known  to  every  one.  There 
are  usually  certain  prodromata.  The  person  begins  to  "  feel  badly."  Dizziness 
comes  on,  the  senses  are  confused,  the  patient  gapes,  the  ears  ring,  there  are 
spots  before  the  eyes  or  total  darkness,  the  floor  seems  to  move,  and  surround- 
ing objects  begin  to  spin  around.  All  this  is  almost  always  accompanied  ])y 
nausea,  and  sometimes  there  is  actual  vomiting.  If  the  person  can  lie  down 
promptly  the  attack  is  sometimes  averted  without  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. Otherwise  there  is  unconsciousness  for  a  time  varying  from  some  min- 
utes to  even  a  half  hour  or  longer.  What  is  most  noticeable,  even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  is  the  pallor,  which  overspreads  the  face  and  often 
becomes  extreme,  and  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  coincident  cerebral 
anaemia.  Often  the  face  and  body  are  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  The  pulse 
is  usually  small  and  rapid. 

There  is  no  real  danger  in  an  ordinary  attack.  The  most  important 
therapeutic  measure  is  to  lay  the  patient  horizontal  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
favor  the  return  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Mild  stimulants  should  also  be 
employed ;  the  face  should  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  the  temples  rubbed 
with  vinegar  or  cologne  water;  brandy  or  wine  should  be  administered. 
We  can  overcome  a  tendency  to  fainting  fits  only  by  strengthening  the 
constitution. 

The  results  of  chronic  cerebral  anaemia  are  observable  when  the  cerebral 
condition  is  part  of  excessive  general  ana?mia.  Almost  all  cases  of  chlorosis, 
pernicious  anasmia,  and  acute  anaemia  from  loss  of  blood  (as  in  ulcer  of  the 
stomach)  display  most  plainly  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia.  The  phe- 
nomena are  essentially  the  same  as  in  syncope,  only  less  in  degree.  Conscious- 
ness is  maintained,  except  in  the  worst  cases.  A  sort  of  persistent  drowsiness, 
however,  often  attended  by  frequent  gaping,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symp- 
toms. The  patient  is  most  distressed,  as  a  rule,  by  loud  tinnitus  aurium,  per- 
sistent nausea,  and  sometimes  by  obstinate  headache.  All  these  symptoms  are 
aggravated,  and  often  increase  to  an  actual  attack  of  fainting,  if  the  patient 
sits  up  in  bed,  and  are  least  marked  when  he  lies  as  quietly  as  possible  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  treatment  of  this  condition  is,  of  course,  identical 
with  that  of  the  causative  disease  and  the  general  antemia. 

Cerebral  hyperffimia,  like  cerebral  anaemia,  may  be  either  chronic  or 
paroxysmal.  Of  the  chronic  variety  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, although  it  cannot  be  entirely  disproved,  whether  there  is  really  a  "gen- 
eral plethora,"  or  whether  the  headaclics  and  vertigo  of  which  "  full-blooded  " 
persons  complain  are  due  to  hypera'mia  of  the  brain.  Nor  have  we  any  direct 
proof  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  resulting  from  chronic  poisoning  (alcohol, 
tobacco,  etc.),  or  from  persistent  mental  overexertion,  are  brought  about  by 
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hypersemia,  as  some  assume,  rather  than  hy  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
elements  themselves. 

Those  attacks  which  are  called  a  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  "  are  often 
attributed  to  the  sudden  onset  of  cerebral  hypersemia.  There  is  a  more  or  less 
sudden  appearance  of  general  excitement,  with  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
head  and  neck,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  a  red  face,  general  hyper- 
sesthesia  and  irritability,  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  spots  before  the  eyes,  and 
nausea.  An  attack  lasts  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  special  cause  of  such 
attacks,  however,  is  usually  obscure.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  in  these 
attacks  vasomotor  disturbances  play  a  part  (dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
from  vascular  paralysis  or  from  irritation  of  the  vasodilator  nerves)  ;  but  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  these  vascular  changes  are  really  the  primary  dis- 
eased state  rather  than  the  result  of  some  other  different  morbid  condition. 
Possibly  we  have  to  do  sometimes  with  epileptiform  attacks,  or  more  fre- 
quently with  one  manifestation  of  general  nervousness,  neurasthenia  or  hysteria 
(q.v.),  with  primary  mental  disturbances   (anxious  ideas,  etc.). 

•  In  treating  "  congestion  "  we  should  keep  the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible, 
with  head  and  shoulders  raised ;  and,  secondly,  we  should  endeavor  to  draw  the 
blood  away  from  the  brain.  This  purpose  will  be  served  by  hot  foot  baths, 
sinapisms  applied  to  the  chest  and  the  calves,  and  such  purgatives  as  senna 
or  aperient  waters.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  apply  cold  to  the  head  and  to  the 
heart.  Local  depletion  over  the  temporal  region  is  only  rarely  employed  at 
present. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks,  we  must  have 
regard  to  the  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  the  patient.  We  may 
mention,  as  of  chief  importance,  dietetic  treatment  (no  alcohol,  light,  chiefly 
vegetarian  diet)  and  a  course  at  some  watering  place  (Marienbad,  Kissingen, 
etc.),  or  cold-water  treatment. 


CHAPTER    II 

GENERAL    PRELIMINARY    REMARKS    UPON    THE    LOCALIZATION 

OF    CEREBRAL    DISEASES 

(Topical  Diagnosis  of  Cerebral  Lesions) 

Tpie  physiological  relations  of  the  brain  are  such  that  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disease  are  determined  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  locality  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  lesion.  If,  for  example,  there  arises  at  any  place  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  cerebral  motor  tract,  the  result,  as  we  already  know,  is 
hemiplegia  upon  the  op))osiie  side  of  (lie  body.  The  result  is  precisely  the 
same,  whether  the  interruption  be  due  to  a  licmorrhage,  an  abscess,  a  new 
growth,  or  an  embolic  sortciiiiig.  If  in  any  way  the  function  of  tbc  motor 
fibers  is  suspended,  then  Ihe  necessary  sequence  in  every  case  is  a  paralysis  of 
delinitc  extent  and  delinile  cliaractei'ist ics.  l\Tucb  llie  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  svinptonis  wliicli  appear  when  there  is  a  lesion  of  one  or  more 
definite  r(>gions,  hut  which  arc  never  referable  to  a  special  abnormal  process, 
regardless  of  the  portion  of  brain  tliereby  affected. 
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However  sell'-evideiit  these  simple  statements  may  appear,  it  reijuired  a 
long  time  for  them  to  gain  universal  acceptance  among  physicians.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  was  the  conception  entertained  I)y  tlie  older  physiologists  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Flourens,  in  1842,  taught  that  func- 
tionally all  parts  of  the  cerebrum  were  alike,  and  therefore  any  one  part 
could  act  vicariously  for  any  other;  and  this  view  had  numerous  adlierents 
among  physicians  as  well  as  physiologists.  It  was  nevertheless  experience 
at  the  bedside  and  the  autopsy  table  which  first  led  to  observations  and  dis- 
coveries irreconcilable  with  this  view.  Above  all,  it  was  the  lesions  found  in 
aphasia  which  forced  men  to  localize  one  particular  cerebral  symptom  as  due 
to  an  affection  of  one  particular  spot  in  the  brain.  In  1861  Broca  announced 
that  the  appearance  of  aphasia  is  due  chiefly  to  a  lesion  of  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution;  and  this  was  the  starting-point  of  the  doctrine  of  locali- 
zation in  general.  Nine  years  later  (1870)  appeared  the  famous  treatise  of 
Fritsch  and  Ilitzig,  detailing  successful  attempts  at  excitation  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain  in  animals,  and  thus  overthrowing  the  old  idea  that  the  gray 
cortical  substance  could  not  be  irritated.  It  was  shown  that  excitation  of 
certain  places  in  the  cortex  is  followed  by  muscular  contractions  in  well-defined 
portions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  cortical  centers  which  are  quite  limited  in  ex- 
tent. These  results  were  soon  confirmed  by  numerous  observations  in  cerebral 
pathology  in  man;  and  to-day  our  information  about  the  motor  functions  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  forms  the  best-known  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  cerebral 
localization.  Of  late  years  successful  work  has  been  done  in  this  exceedingly 
difficult  field  by  Meynert,  Flechsig,  and  Monakow  among  anatomists;  Ferrier, 
Munk,  Goltz,  and  other  physiologists;  and  such  pathologists  as  Charcot  and 
his  pupils,  Xothnagel,  Wernicke,  Huglilings  Jackson,  Horsley,  and  others. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  know  something  about  the  subject. 
There  are  numerous  contradictory  views  of  cerebral  pathology  asserted,  and 
numerous  questions  unanswered.  The  following  summary,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  expressing  the  prevailing  opinions  now  existing.  Much 
in  it  will  surely  be  altered  in  the  course  of  time;  but  still  this  doctrine  of 
special  localization  of  the  various  cerebral  functions  marks  out  in  general  out- 
lines the  only  foundation  upon  which  we  can  hope  to  erect  a  system  of  cerebral 
pathology  and  diagnosis.  In  the  following  sketch  we  shall,  for  practical  rea- 
sons, put  the  results  of  clinical  observations  upon  man  in  the  foreground,  and 
merely  speak  incidentally  of  the  corresponding  experimental  achievements. 
This  will  be  the  quickest  way  to  gain  acquaintance  with  the  practical  points 
in  the  diagnosis  of  what  Griesinger  called  the  "focal  diseases";  and  then, 
when  we  take  up  the  separate  varieties  of  cerebral  disease,  we  shall  be  able 
to  refer  to  these  general  remarks. 

1.  THE  MOTOR  REGION  OF  THE  CORTEX  CEREBRI 

Clinical  observation  and  the  results  of  experiment  both  teach  that  a  part 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  distinct  fi-om  iho  rest,  inasimu-h  as  it  is  tlie  exclusive 
seat  of  motor  functions.  IMiis  "motor  region"  {vide  Figs.  201  and  202)  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  anterior  central  convolution  (gi/rus  centralis  anterior, 
in  Fig.  201),  and  the  paracentral  lobule   {vide  Fig.  203),  which  lies  on  the 
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median  surface  of  tlie  cerebrum.     To  a  slight  degree  tlie  motor  region  also 
embraces  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  frontal  convolutions.     The  posterior 


Fig.  201. — Lateral  aspect  of  the  brain  (from  Ecker). 
The  gyri  and  lobules  are  in  Roman  type,  the  sulci  and  fissures  in  italics. 


Fig.  202. — Lateral  asiK'ct  of  the  I)r:nn  (after  Ecker).  TIic  motor  rojiion  of  the  cortex,  consisting 
of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  a.s  well  as  of  the  paracentral  lobule  shown  in  Fig.  203,  uud 
possjbly  also  the  posterior  central  gyrus,  is  shaded, 
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central  convolution  also  probably  belongs  in  part  to  the  motor  zone;  its  im- 
portance, however,  is  undoubtedly  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  anterior 
icntral  convolution.  The  entire  motor  cortical  region  is  also  anatomically 
dillerent  from  the  other  regions  of  the  cortex,  as  Betz  was  the  first  to  point 
out,  for  it  alone  possesses  certain  large  pyramidal  ganglion  cells.  These  cells 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  same  motor-ganglion  cells  from  which  the 
fibers  ol'  the  pyramidal  tract  arise  {vide  supra,  page  194).  However  exten- 
sive the  destructive  processes  which  attack  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  ])rovided  the}''  do  not  involve  these  particular  motor  convolutions,  they 
cause  no  paralytic  symptoms;  while  all  diseases  which  destroy  any  consid- 
erabk'  portion  of  the  "  motor  "'  region  inevitably  result  in  a  motor  disturbance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  l)ody. 

We  can  distinguish  still  further  in  different  regions  of  the  cortex  special 
centers  for  the  various  groups  of  muscles,  but  we  must  take  special  note  that 
the  individual  centers  are  not  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another,  but 
that  they  overlap.  Thus  the  different  centers  which  are  associated  have  an 
intimate  connection,  which  also  seems  necessary  physiologically.  The.  center 
for  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles    (facial  region)    lies,  as  it  would 


Fig.  203. — Aspect  oi  the  median  surface  oi  the  cerebrum,  which  is  shown  when  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  separated  from  oac  h  other  by  a  sagirtai  section.  B.  Corpus  callosum.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  typo  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Fig,  201.  The  paracentral  Irbule,  as  a  part 
of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex,  is  shaded.  (Copied  from  Ecker,  only  the  paracentral 
lobule  is  made  more  sharply  prominent  than  in  the  original.) 

seem,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  central  convolutions,  and  particularly  of  the 
anterior  central  convolution.  Near  by,  probably  somewhat  lower,  is  found 
the  center  for  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  This  center  probably  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  so  that  on  the  left  side  it  is  accord- 
ingly in  close  proximity  to  the  special  motor  speech  center  (vide  infra).  The 
center  for  the  movements  of  the  arm  lies  somewhat  higher  than  the  center  for 
the  facial,  occupying  roughly  the  middle  portion  of  the  anterior  and  probably 
the  posterior  central  convolutions.     The  center  for  the  lower  extremity  is 
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found  partly  in  the  np])ermost  portions  of  the  central  convolutions,  but  appar- 
ently lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  The  center  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  trunk  probably  lies  in  front  of  the  leg  center  in  the  most  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  upper  frontal  conxolutioii  and  also  on  the  median  surface 
of  that  convolution  (the  so-called  marginal  gyrus,  the  median  portion  of  the 
upper  frontal  convolution). 

Within  these  great  cortical  centers  for  the  chief  portions  of  the  body  (leg, 
arm,  face,  tongue)   there  is  a  much  more  accurate  localization  for  individual 


Fig.  204. — (Drawn  according  to  Ecker.)  Explanation  of  the  topogr-aphical  relations  between 
the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  skull,  c.  Fissure  nf  Rolando.  HC.  and  VC.  Posterior  and 
anterior  central  eof  volutions.  S.  Si  and  Sii.  Fissure  of  Sylvius.  P^  P'.  Upper  and  lower 
parietal  lobes.     0.  Occipital  lobe,     Cb.  Cerebellum.     T.   Temporal  lobe.     F.  Frontal  lobe. 


groups  of  muscles,  and  perhaps  even  for  individual  muscles.  This  fact  has 
been  established  especially  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  excitation  of  the 
coftex  of  monkeys  by  Terrier,  Horsley,  Sherrington,  and  others.  Pathological 
observations  and  occasional  attempts  at  excitation  of  the  cortex,  which  have 
I  teen  practiced  on  man  after  trephining  or  in  extensive  cranial  defects  arising 
from  injury  or  disease,  have  shown  that  the  conditions  in  man  are  in  general 
quite  the  same  as  in  the  higher  apes.  Within  tiie  leg  center  lie  special  centers 
for  the  toes  and  foot,  chiefly  above  and,  according  to  some  authors,  especially 
in  the  posterior  central  convolution.  Then  come  the  centers  for  the  movements 
of  the  foot,  the  knee,  and  then  those  for  the  movements  of  the  hip.  In  the 
paracentral  lobule  are  found  chiefly  the  centers  for  the  thigh  and  the  pelvic 
and  gluta^al  muscles.  Within  the  arm  center  and  foi-  the  most  part  above — 
that  is,  toward  the  leg  center — are  the  centers  for  movements  of  the  shoulder 
and  elbow.  Farther  downward  come  the  centers  for  the  movements  of  the 
liand  and  fingers,  cluefly  in  the  anterior  centr;il  convolution.  The  separate 
position  of  the  center  for  the  thumb  is  especially  noticeable:  tliis  is  in  the 
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posterior  central  convolution,  adjoining  the  centers  for  the  facial  muscles. 
Farther  downward  lie  the  centers  for  the  upper  facial  territory  above  the 
centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  moutli  and  lips.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the 
central  convolutions  and  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  two  lower  frontal 
convolutions  lie  the  motor  centers  for  movements  of  mastication  (the  centers 
for  closing  the  mouth  are  said  to  lie  above  those  for  opening  the  mouth),  and 
for  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  vocal  cords.  The  exact  position  of  these 
centers  in  man  is  not  yet  definitely  known.  The  centers,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  connecting  stations,  for  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes 
to  one  side  (fixation  movements)  seem  to  be  quite  scattered.  We  elicit  these 
movements  (usually  coincident  with  a  corresponding  turning  of  the  head) 
on  irritation  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  (base  of  the  second 


Fig.  205. — Localization  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 


frontal  convolution)  adjoining  the  region  of  the  centers  for  the  arm  and  face. 
The  principal  centers  for  voluntary  movements  of  ocular  fixation  (and  of 
turning  the  head)  seem  to  be  located  here  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  first 
and  second  frontal  convolutions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pathological  and 
experimental  observations  favor  the  existence  of  a  center  for  associated  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  in  the  region  of  the  angular  gyrus,  in  the  occipital  lobe, 
and  other  places.  This  multiple  localization  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  are  closely  associated  both  with  all 
complicated  activities  of  the  hand  and  with  the  functions  of  sense  (listening, 
looking  at  objects).  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  205),  from  a  drawing 
by  C.  K.  Mills,  depicts  the  most  important  localizations  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
which  are  known  at  present. 

The  topical  diagnosis  of  diseases  in  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 
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In  the  first  place,  we  have  already  remarked  (page  19G)  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  motor  centers  fur  the  face,  arm,  ajid  leg  are  such  as  to  allow 
readily  of  isolated  paralysis  of  any  one  of  these  portions  of  tlie  body — that  is, 
"monoplegia."  In  fact,  we  ali'eady  possess  a  long  series  of  observations  where 
circumscribed  lesions  in  the  motor  area  of  tlie  cortex  produced  paralysis  of 
one  side  of  the  face,  or  of  one  arm  or  leg,  and  of  no  otlier  part.  Such  paralysis 
is  termed  monoplegia  of  the  face,  the  arm,  or  the  lower  extremity.  It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  even  during  life  we  can  state,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  where  the  disease  must  be  situ- 
ated. Still  more  frequently,  a  coml)ined  paralysis  of  two  portions  of  the 
body  is  to  be  observed  as  a  result  of  cortical  lesion ;  the  commonest  is  a  simul- 
taneous paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face;  more  rarely  we  see  the  arm  and  leg 
paralyzed  together.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  certain,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  motor  centers,  that  no  single  center  of  disease  could  paralyze 
simultaneously  the  leg  and  tlie  face,  while  tlie  arm  escaped  injury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  combination  has  ever  been  ol)served.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  muscles  that  always  act  liilaterally  (frontal  muscles,  muscles 
of  mastication,  eye  muscles,  pharyngeal  muscles,  vocal-cord  nniscles,  and 
trunk  muscles)  have  also  a  bilateral  innervation.  From  each  corresponding 
center,  fibers  pass  not  only  to  tlie  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  (as  is  the  case 
in  tlie  other  centers),  but  also  to  the  same  side.  A  unilateral  focus  of  disease 
in  any  center,  therefore,  does  not  cause  paralysis  of  these  muscles,  Avliile  an 
irritation  of  these  centers  always  produces  bilateral  muscular  contractions. 

Besides  this  limitation  of  the  paralysis  to  one  portion  of  the  body  just 
discussed, -localized  disease  of  the  cortex  has  another  very  characteristic  feature. 
In  it  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  motor  centers  are  noticeably  frequent. 
There  are  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  which,  like  the  paralysis,  not  infrequently 
affect  one  arm,  or  the  arm  and  half  the  face.  Sometimes,  however,  they  in- 
volve the  entire  half  of  the  body.  These  paroxysmal  spasms  are  termed 
"  cortical  epilepsy,"  partial  epilepsy,  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy ;  for  the  move- 
ments are  just  the  same  as  in  genuine  epilepsy.  Numerous  cases  of  disease 
have  taught  us  that  such  circuuiscribed.  epileptiform  attacks  occur  only  in 
affections  of  the  motor  cortex.  They  furnish  still  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  lesion — for  spasms  in  the  distribution  of  the 
facial  nerve  imply  that  the  lower  third  of  the  central  convolutions  is  chiefly 
affected;  of  the  arm,  the  middle  third;  and  of  the  leg,  the  upper  portions  of 
the  same.  If  we  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  such  attacks  of  partial  cortical 
epilepsy  accurately,  we  can  almost  always  determine  that  the  twitching  begins 
in  quite  a  limited  muscular  territory — for  example,  in  the  face,  the  thumb,  etc. 
The  attack  often  begins  with  a  slight  sensory  aura  (paritsthesia  in  the  part  of 
the  body  affected)  ;  then  follows  a  tonic  muscular  contraction  wliich  soon  passes 
into  a  decided  clonus.  From  this  ])oiiit  the  twitchings  extend,  and  always  in 
the  order  corresponding  to  the  local  arrangement  of  the  diiferent  centers  which 
lie  next  to  one  another.  It  is  therefore  always  of  importance  in  diagnosis  to 
determine  in  what  gi'oup  of  muscles  the  tAvitcliings  begin,  because  we  can  thus 
decide  that  the  corresponding  cortical  center  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  morbid 
affection.  In  the  muscles  innervated  bilaterally  (tlie  frontal  muscles,  the  eye 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  etc.)  the  convulsions  also  occur  bilat- 
erally.    In  very  severe  attacks  \\\o  s])asm  finally  involves  the  other  half  of  the 
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ImxIv.  the  irritatiiin  heing  eonveyod  lliiou^fh  the  fibers  of  the  corpus  callosum 
in  [hv  (•orrcsj)on(ling  cortical  motor  centers  of  llio  otlicr  hemisphere.  The 
twitchings  usually  jjcrsist  the  longest  in  the  muscles  lirst  ail'ected.  In  the  at- 
tacks of  circumscrihed  cortical  epilepsy  there  is  no  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness, but  if  the  convulsion  extends  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  there  is  usually 
loss  of  consciousness,  or  at  least  a  decided  clouding  of  consciousness.  The 
individual  attacks  last  only  a  short  time — about  one  or  two  minutes.  After* 
they  cease  there  usually  remains  a  very  transitory  motor  weakness  or  even  com- 
plete paralysis  in  the  muscles  most  affected,  which  is  in  a  degree  an  indication 
of  exhaustion  of  the  affected  center.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  tlie 
convulsions,  we  have  repeatedly  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  Babinski  reflex 
in  one  leg,  and  to  note  its  disappearance  later  on.  [Ankle  clonus  has  also 
been  observed  after  such  convulsive  attacks. — K.]  Temporary  disturbances  of 
speech  are  often  associated  with  right-sided  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  The  relation 
of  convulsions  to  permanent  paralysis  varies  greatl3^  Often,  for  example, 
when  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the  central  convolutions,  violent  unilateral  con- 
vulsions come  on  simultaneously  with  the  paralysis.  In  the  case  of  tumors 
and  other  lesions  which  develop  slowly,  partial  epileptiform  spasms  will  often 
appear  quite  a  long  time  before  there  are  persistent  symptoms  of  paralysis. 
Finally,  it  is  not  rare  for  epileptiform  attacks  to  occur  repeatedly  in  regions 
that  are  already  paralytic.  Either  of  the  occurrences  described  in  the  two 
preceding  sentences  are  particularly  strong  evidence  that  the  cortex  cerebri  is 
diseased.  Besides  the  pronounced  epileptic  attacks,  disease  of  the  motor  region 
of  the  cortex  may  give  rise  to  less  violent  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  such 
as  occasional  twitching,  rhythmical  twitching,  tonic  contraction,  etc. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  sensation  in  cortical  palsies,  much  contradic- 
tion still  exists.  The  experimental  researches  of  ]\Iunk  and  the  anatomical 
investigations  of  Flechsig  and  others  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  lemniscus,  the  so-called  sensory  sphere, 
is  in  part  in  the  same  cortical  region  as  the  motor  cortical  centers.  We  might, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  disturbance  of  sensation  would  in- 
variably accompany  cortical  paralysis  in  man  also,  but  about  this  point  clinical 
observations  do  not  yet  give  perfectly  harmonious  results.  From  our  own  ex- 
perience, however,  we  believe  that  we  can  say  that  sensory  disturbances  are  far 
more  common  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  the  sensibility  for  pain  and  temperature  is  hardly  ever  affected,  but  the 
distui'bances  involve  the  simple  sensations  of  touch  and  espocially  the  iiuiseular 
sense  (sensation  of  the  ]wsition  and  movements  of  the  liml)>)  and  the  deep 
sensations  of  pressure,  '^rhis  explains  the  fact  that  the  recogiiiiion  of  ohjccts 
merely  by  touch,  the  so-called  stereognostic  sense,  is  frequently  disturlicd  in 
cortical  lesions.  When  sensory  dislurl)ances  of  this  kind  exist  without  nuirked 
paralysis  of  the  corresponding  lind)  at  the  same  time,  a  marked  ataxia  (cortical 
ataxia)  can  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  the  latter. 

2.  THE  OTHER  PARTS    OF    THE   CORTEX  CEREBRI,   EXCEPT 

THE    CENTER    FOR   SPEECH 

1.  Frontal  Convolutions. — Unilateral  disease  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain  may  be  quite  extensive  without  causing  notable  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
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Certainly  the  gi-eatcvst  pari  of  the  u])|H'r  two  ri-i)iital  couvoliiiioiis  liave  no 
motor  functions.  It  is,  however,  maintained  thai  the  posterior  portion  con- 
tiguous to  the  anterior  central  convolution,  called  the  foot  of  the  fi-oiital  convo- 
lutions, does  contain  motor  centers.  We  have  stated  above  (page  473)  that 
the  motor  centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  situated  in  the  upper  frontal 
convolution,  especially  on  its  median  aspect.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  decided 
swaying  of  the  trunk  in  walking  and  in  standing  (just  as  in  cerebellar  ataxia, 
vide  infra)  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  diseases  of  the  frontal  lobe,  espe- 
cially in  tumors.  The  third  (lowest)  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  has, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  a  connection  with  the  motor  processes  of  speech. 

There  is  a  quite  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  cortex  of  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  seat  of  the  higher  psychical 
functions."  Some  few  cases  are  on  record  where  extensive  bilateral  lesions  of 
these  parts  had  for  their  only  manifestations  mental  symptoms  (loss  of  mental 
functions,  changes  in  character,  the  so-called  morbid  wittiness,  Witzelsncht, 
etc.)  without  any  other  distiir])ances.  In  general  paralysis  also,  and  in  other 
forms  of  dementia,  the  predominance  of  atrophy  in  the  frontal  lobe  is  very 
striking,  so  that  it  is  actually  very  probable  that  the  frontal  lobe  has  a  close 
relation  to  the  higher  mental  processes.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  emphasize 
too  much  the  fact  that,  at  present,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  about  the 
precise  form  of  this  relation  or  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  functions. 

2.  Parietal  Convolutions. — We  know  but  little  about  the  functions  of  the 
cortex  of  the  jiarietal  lobe,  and  the  symptoms  which  might  indicate  disease  of 
that  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  According  to  Flechsig,  a  large  part  of  the 
sensory  tract  of  the  tegmentum  ends  in  the  parietal  cortex.  We  might  there- 
fore expect  decided  disturbances  of  sensibility  in  diseases  of  the  parietal  lobe, 
but  unequivocal  clinical  and  anatomical  evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis 
is  still  almost  wholly  lacking.  Observations  on  the  occurrence  of  motor  dis- 
turbances in  diseases  of  the  parietal  cortex  are  somewhat  more  numerous. 
Centers  for  associated  movements  of  the  eyes  seem  to  be  situated  in  this  region 
(in  the  angular  gyrus).  In  diseases  of  this  region  we  may  often  observe  the 
symptom  of  the  so-called  "  conjugate  deviation  "■ — that  is,  the  simultaneous 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  .one  side.  The  angular  gyrus  is  also  said  to 
contain  a  center  for  the  ocular  portion  of  the  facial  (orbicularis  oculi  muscle) 
and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris;  but  of  course  these  statements  have  not 
been  universally  accepted.  In  lesions  of  the  left  angular  gyrus,  the  clinical 
picture  of  so-called  alexia   (ride  infni)  has  been  observed. 

3.  Occipital  Convolutions. — The  clinical  and  experimental  investigations 
(Munk,  ilitzig,  j\l()nak()W,  llenschen,  and  others)  have  unanimously  shown 
tliat  the  occipital  ])()rti()n  of  the  cerebrum  contains  the  cortical  center  tor 
visual  sensations.  It  is  here  that  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  tei'ininate  in  the 
cortex  cerebri.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  2()())  will  make 
it  easy  to  understand  the  disturbances  of  vision  which  result  from  lesions  of 
the  occipital  lobe.  L  represents  the  left  eye  and  Jl  the  right,  (7/  the  optic 
chiasma,  where,  as  is  now  certain,  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerves  cross 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibers  (distinguished  by  a  broken  line)  from  the 
outer  or  temporal  half  of  each  retina  extend,  without  crossing,  into  the  cor- 
responding optic  tract  (Tract,  opt.),  while  those  from  the  inner  or  nasal  half 
of  the  retina  cross  over  in  the  chiasma.     The  fibers  of  each  optic  tract  pass 
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Fig.   206. — Diagram   of  the   course  of 
the  optic  fibers  in  the  chiasma. 


right-sided 


by  way  of  the  piilvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  external  corpus  geniculatum, 
and  tiie  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe. 
The  right  occipital  lobe,  for  example,  comes  in  this  way  to  receive  tlie  fibers 
from  the  outer  half  of  the  right  retina  and  from  tlio  inner  half  of  the  left. 

If  the  right  occipital  lobe  becomes  disor- 
ganized, then  the  images  formed  upon 
the  parts  of  the  retime  just  named,  be- 
longing to  tlie  left  half  of  the  field  of 
vision,  are  unperceived.  With  each  eye 
the  patient  sees  only  such  objects  as  lie 
in  the  right  half  of  his  field  of  vision,  and 
is  blind  to  all  that  lies  upon  his  left.  This 
sort  of  visual  disturbance,  where  each  eye 
becomes  Ijlind  to  the  samjc  "  homony- 
mous "  portions  of  the  field  of  vision,  is 
termed  hemianopsia  (so-called  homony- 
mous lateral  hemianopsia).  A  lesion  of 
the  right  occipital  lobe  causes,  therefore, 
left-sided  hemianopsia,  and  vice  versa,  de- 
struction of  the  left  occipital  lobe  entails 
lemianopsia.  [In  a  few  cases  a  loss  of  vision  has  been  observed 
in  s^'mmetrical  quadrants  of  the  visual  field  in  the  two  eyes  (quadrant  hemi- 
anopsia). Investigations  have  shown  that  the  special  visual  center  is  situated 
above  .and  below  the  calcarine  fissure  on  the  median  aspect  of  the  occipital 
lobe.  The  fibers  from  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  go  to  the  region  below 
the  calcarine  fissure,  those  from  the  upper  part  to  the  region  above.  A  lesion 
limited  to  the  region  above  the  fissure  in  the  right  occipital  lobe  will  cause 
blindness  in  the  upper  right-hand  quadrants  of  each  retina — that  is,  the 
lower  left-hand  quadrants  of  each  visual  field. — K.] 

The  anatomical  evidence  is  still  contradictory  as  to  the  precise  localization 
of  the  visual  center.  Disturbances  of  vision  are  found  most  constantly  in 
diseases  of  the  cuneus,  particularly  of  the  cortex  about  the  calcarine  fissure 
and  the  first  occipital  convolution  (see  Figs.  201  and  203,  pages  471  and  472). 
In  this  region  the  sensations  of  light  as  such  seem  therefore  to  take  their  rise. 
Occasionally  the  color  sense  is  at  the  same  time  lost,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
preserved.  In  more  extensive  lesions,  and  particularly  in  bilateral  lesions  of 
the  occipital  lobes,  very  peculiar  visual  disturbances  occur,  which,  however,  all 
require  further  careful  study  (loss  of  optical  orientation,  loss  of  visual  memory 
pictures,  loss  of  perception  of  depth,  etc.).  The  symptom  of  so-called  "soul 
blindness"  is  particularly  interesting  (Munk).  This  condition  is  when  the 
patient  can  still  see  objects,  but  cannot  recognize  what  they  signify.  He  no 
longer  knows  what  to  do  with  them,  or  he  uses  them  in  the  most  utterly  wrong 
way.  He  no  longer  recognizes  his  acquaintances  by  their  appearance,  but  only 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice.  In  diseases  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  the  connec- 
tions between  the  optic  impressions  and  ideas  of  language  may  sometimes  be 
solely  affected;  then  there  develop  optic  aphasia  and  alexia;  the  patient  recog- 
nizes objects,  but  he  cannot  name  them.  He  cannot  road  or  copy,  but  he  can 
write  very  well  spontaneously  and  from  dictation  (compare  the  following 
section) . 
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4.  Temporal  Convolutions. — The  relation  of  the  temporal  lobe  to  hearing  is 
apparently  analo^ious  witii  that  of  the  occipital  lobe  to  vision.  Destruction  of 
the  posterior  lialt  of  tiic  superior  temporal  convolution,  according  to  some  ob- 
servations, is  apparently  capable  of  causing  actual  deafness  in  the  opposite 
ear;  l)ut  the  trouble  usually  disappears  in  a  very  short  tim,e.  Each  auditory 
nerve  is  therefore  probably  connected  with  l)otli  temporal  lobes.  It  is  much 
more  certain  than  these  observations  of  actual  disturbance  of  hearing  that 
diseases  of  the  [left]  superior  (first)  temporal  convolution  cause  so-called 
word  deafness  ("soul  deafness") — that  is,  the  loss  of  comprehension  of 
spoken  language.  We  will  return  again  to  this  condition,  which  is  frequently 
associated  with  motor  aphasia. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  olfactory  nerve  probably  ends  in 
the  gyrus  uncinatus  and  the  parts  adjacent  (Fig.  203,  page  472),  so  that  we 
may  assume  that  that  is  the  center  for  smell.  The  center  for  "taste  is  said 
to  be  located  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus;  but,  according  to 
other  statements,  the  gyrus  fornicatus  is  said  to  be  the  center  for  pain 
sensations. 

[The  sensori-motor  centers  in  the  Eolandic  region,  and  the  special  centers 
for  vision,  hearing,  and  smell  which  have  just  been  described,  occupy  only 
al)out  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Flechsig  has  found  that 
the  fibers  connected  with  these  areas  assume  their  myelin  sheaths  at  an  early 
period  of  fetal  life,  while  the  fibers  connected  with  other  regions  become 
myelinized  much  later.  These  other  regions  he  regards  as  association  centers, 
and  believes  that  they  are  especially  concerned  in  the  higher  intellectual  func- 
tions. The  anterior  association  centers,  embracing  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  frontal  convolutions  and  the  gyrus  rectus,  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  the 
chief  centers  for  ideas  of  personality.  The  posterior  association  centers  include 
the  pra^cuneus,  the  parietal  convolutions  (except  the  posterior  central  con- 
volution), all  portions  of  the  occipital  cortex  except  the  visual  area,  and  all 
portions  of  the  temporal  cortex  except  the  auditory  and  olfactory  areas.  These 
centers  are  supposed  to  be  the  centers  for  ideas  referring  to  the  external  world. 
The  island  of  Eeil  and  the  parts  adjacent  form  the  middle  association  center. 
Flechsig's  hypotheses  have  been  strongly  opposed,  especially  on  the  anatomical 
side.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  projection  and  the  association  centers  in  the 
cortex  can  be  so  definitely  distinguished,  but  the  hypotheses  thus  advanced 
have  also  some  clinical  and  pathological  support,  and  they  present  a  rich  field 
for  further  investigation. — K.] 

3.     THE  CENTERS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THE  DISTURBANCES  OF 

SPEECH 

(Aphasia  and  Allied  Conditions) 

The  Various  Forms  of  Aphasia  and  their  Anatomical  Localization. — For 

the  better  understanding  of  (his  extremely  interesting  subject,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  processes  connected  witli  nor- 
mal speech. 

Incitement  to  speech — that  is,  to  the  oral  expression  of  our  tlioughts  to 
others — comes  either  from  an  internal  impulse  or  from  external  causes  which 

excite  this  impulse.     Speech  always  recpiires  internal  mental  activities — the 
83 
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presence  of  ideas  and  their  transformation  into  that  wliieh  wo  wish  to  com- 
iMunicate  by  spcecli.  Where  there  are  no  conceptions  there  can  he  no  words. 
The  demented  person  is  silent,  because,  like  the  newborn  infant  or  the  brute, 
he  has  notliing  to  say;  l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impulse  to  speak  must  also 
be  present.  In  melancholic  patients  we  sometimes  observe  persistent  loss  of 
speech,  not  from  any  lack  of  somethins;  to  say,  but  because  there  is  no  incite- 
ment to  the  act,  or  because  inhibitory  influences  immediately  repress  any  tend- 
ency to  utter  words.  If  we  take  for  jii-anted  lliat  the  menial  inatei'ial  for 
speech  exists,  then  the  transformation  of  this  matei'ial  into  actual  speech  is  a 
result  of  the  following  complicated  ])rocesses,  the  disturbance  of  which,  indi- 
vidually, produces  the  various  forms  of  aphasia. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  speaker  must  be  acquainted  with  the  word  which  ex- 
presses the  mental  conception.  If,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  tell  another  the 
name  of  some  animal,  he  must  know  the  appropriate  word — "  dog,"  "  spar- 
row," "  frog."  This  knowledge,  which,  as  far  as  our  mother  tongue  is  con- 
cerned, we  all  acquired  in  childhood,  may,  as  experience  shows,  be  lost  again 
in  case  of  cerebral  disease.  Just  as  we  may  ourselves  forget  a  word  mo- 
mentarily, or  as  any  healthy  person  may,  at  the  sight  of  an  animal  that  is 
perhaps  rather  rare,  be  "unable  at  the  minute  to  think  of  its  name,"  so  in 
disease  one  may  forget  all  or  a  greater  or  less  number  of  words.  Such  a  pa- 
tient sees  a  dog,  and  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  an  animal  possessed  of  such- 
and-such  qualities,  but  he  has  forgotten  its  name.  The  association  between 
the  conception  "  dog,"  and  likewise  between  the  perception  of  a  dog  by  the 
eye  and  the  appropriate  vocal  representation  "  dog,"  is  lost.  This  condition 
is  termed  amnesic  or  sensory  aphasia,  because  it  is  due  to  complete  or  partial 
loss  of  the  memory  for  words.  The  patient  knows  perfectly  well  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  but  the  words  escape  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  cases  pi  pure 
amnesic  aphasia,  the  power  of  repetition  is  unimpaired.  As  soon  as  we  say 
"  dog  "  to  the  patient,  he  repeats  the  word  perfectly  well,  and  sometimes  he 
also  perceives  that  this  is  really  the  correct  word;  but  in  other  instances,  al- 
though the  word  is  correctly  repeated,  the  patient  does  not  become  conscious 
of  its  meaning  (vide  infra  "word  deafness"). 

If  we  examine  cases  of  amnesic  aphasia  more  carefully  we  may  notice  by 
what  special  sensory  perceptions  the  memory  of  the  lost  word  can  be  eventually 
called  back.  Although  the  mere  idea  alone  does  not  call  the  proper  word  back 
to  consciousness,  the  sensory  perception  (so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  external 
objects)  may  often  by  association  recall  the  corresponding  word.  It  is,  of 
course,  most  frequently  the  visual  perception  which  recalls  the  memory  of  the 
word.  If  this  association  also  fails  we  speak  of  an  optic  amnesic  aphasia.  In 
other  cases  auditory  impressions  (e.  g.,  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  the  note  of  a 
musical  instrument)  may  restore  the  recollection  of  the  proper  word;  or,  in 
other  cases  still,  vSensations  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell.  All  these  associations 
between  given  perceptions  and  the  corresponding  verbal  representations  may 
be  destroyed  at  the  same  time  or  one  by  one,  or  they  may  be  partially  retained. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  by  the  simidtaneous  action  of  different  sensory  impres- 
sions— e.  g.,  perceptions  of  sight  and  touch — that  the  idea  of  the  word  can 
again  be  recalled  to  consciousness. 

Of  great  interest  are  certain  cases  where  there  is  only  jiartial  amnesia. 
These  have  been  repeatedly  observed.     Thus  a  patient  forgot  nothing  but  his 
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own  name,  renicnibcrin<;'  all  otlicM'  words  perfectly;  or  the  loss  of  words  may 
he  confined  to  hut  one  language,  the  patient  heing  still  ahlc  to  express  himself 
tolerahly  well  in  another  tongii(>.  In  a  case  observed  hy  Graves,  the  patient 
still  knew  the  initial  letter  of  all  words;  if,  for  example,  he  saw  a  cow.  he 
would  know  that  the  corresponding  word  began  with  C,  and  would  look  under 
C  in  a  dictionary  till  he  found  the  word. 

Among  the  amnesic  disturbances,  we  may  also  class  the  dissolution  of 
closely  associated  sequences  of  words,  as  are  found,  for  exaiii])l('.  in  the  order 
of  numbers,  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  the  months, 
familiar  prayers,  etc.  Although  such  sequences  of  words  which  have  been 
practiced  from  childhood  may  on  the  one  hand  {vide  infra)  greatl}^  facilitate 
the  pronimciation  of  the  individual  words,  on  the  other  hand  the  connection 
often  becomes  so  loose  that  the  patient  may  repeat  the  whole  list  very  well 
after  any  person,  but  he  cannot  recite  it  spontaneously.  Such  tests  often  show 
most  interesting  peculiarities.  Thus,  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  for  example, 
that  aphasic  patients  can  repeat  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  very  well 
in  their  ordinary  sequence,  but  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  them  backward. 
Many  patients  find  great  difficulty  in  counting  backward. 

If  the  memory  for  words  be  retained,  the  next  requisite  for  speaking  is  the 
transfer  of  the  word  image  into  such  action  of  the  muscles  of  our  organs  of 
speech  as  is  calculated  to  produce  the  word  in  question  as  an  actual  sound. 
This  motor  process  is  so  complicated  that  an  extremely  accurate  coordination 
of  movements  is  demanded  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Man 
therefore  possesses  a  separate  center,  in  which  this  transfer  of  the  word  image 
into  the  motor  processes  of  speech  takes  place.  If  this  center  be  diseased, 
there  again  results  a  loss,  or  at  least  a  greater  or  less  impairment,  of  speech. 
The  patient  is  in  this  case  well  aware  of  the  word  he  wishes  to  say,  but  he  can- 
not pronounce  it.  He  has,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forgotten  the  move- 
ments that  are  essential  to  speaking.  His  tongue  and  lips  are  not  really  para- 
lyzed, but  the  patient  no  longer  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them  for  talking. 
He  has  reverted  to  the  condition  of  childhood,  before  he  had  learned  to  talk. 
The  patient  often  makes  the  greatest  effort  to  speak.  The  word  he  wishes  to 
utter  "  keeps  hovering  before  him  " ;  he  moves  his  mouth  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  l)ut  brings  out  only  an  occasional  sound,  and  that  incorrect.  This 
commonest  form  of  speech  disturbance  is  known  as  motor  (or  ataxic)  aphasia. 
Of  course  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  patient  to  repeat  a  word  after  some 
one  else.  He  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  endeavors 
to  imitate  the  motions  of  his  mouth,  but  he  is  either  partially  or  totally 
unable  to  reproduce  the  sound. 

Motor  aphasia  exhibits  many  degrees  of  intensity.  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  cases  of  complete  aphasia,  where  the  patient  can  utter  only  such  separate 
sounds  as  "a,'"  "  e,"  etc.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  mild  cases 
where  there  are  merely  errors  in  pronunciation.  Smli  cases  nuiy  best  be 
termed  "ataxic"  aphasia.  Tlie  patient  jji'onounces  many  words  correctly,  but 
with  others  there  are  such  mistakes  as  the  transposition  of  individual  letters, 
the  misplacement  or  omission  of  letters,  or,  finally,  the  adding  on  of  letters. 
For  example,  he  will  say  "  thens  "  instead  of  "Ihen.^"  "widow"  instead  of 
"  window,"  "  dipter  "  instead  of  "  dipper,"  "  het'd  "  instead  of  "  held,"  "  wrel- 
stcr  "  instead  of  "  wrestler,"  and  "  belnow  "  instead  of  "  below."     This  mild- 
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est  form  of  ataxic  disturbance  is  termed  '"  literal  alaxia."  Patients  sometimes 
affix  the  same  inappropriate  termination  to  many  words;  for  example,  a 
woman  used  to  count :  "  onen,  twoen,  threen,  fouren,  fiven,"  etc.  In  most 
instances  the  patient  can  ])ronouncc  some  words  tolerably  well,  others  only 
imperfectly  and  with  difficulty,  and  still  others  not  at  all.  Usually  the  patient 
gradually  learns  a  few  common  words  and  expressions  (e.g.,  "good  morn- 
ing " )  by  means  of  persistence  in  repeating  them  as  they  are  uttered  by  an- 
other, so  that  he  pronounces  them  better  and  better.  What  is  very  remarkable, 
and  not  so  very  rare,  is  that  a  patient  will  be  able  when  in  a  passion  to  pro- 
nounce a  woi'd,  such  as  an  expression  of  anger,  an  oath,  or  an  exclamation, 
perfectly  well,  because  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  involuntarily,  while  he 
cannot  utter  the  same  words  if  he  wishes  to  say  them.  One  patient  imder 
our  observation  alwa3's  said  "well,"  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Plow  are 
you  ?  "  but  she  was  wholly  unable  to  repeat  the  word  '"'  well "  by  itself  when 
asked  to  do  so.  Association  also  often  exerts  an  appreciable  influence;  for 
example,  a  ])atient  who  finds  it  absolutely  impossible  to  pronounce  "  six," 
utters  it  with  perfect  distinctness  if  he  begins  to  count  from  one,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  up  to  six.  When  patients  have  at  last  managed  to  say  the  right 
word,  they  sometimes  stick  to  it — that  is,  they  continue  to  repeat  this  word 
when  they  should  say  something  else.  In  many  severe  cases  of  motor  aphasia 
the  whole  capacity  for  speech  is  limited  to  a  few  syllables  or  a  few  brief  phrases, 
which  always  appear  as  soon  as  the  patient  makes  any  attempt  to  speak 
(so-called  monophasia).  A  patient  of  my  own  could  for  a  long  time  utter 
nothing  but  the  meaningless  words,  "  selber  sag  ich  ndmlich  seller"  (self  say 
I  namely  self).  The  entire  verbal  thesaurus  of  another  (female)  patient 
whom  I  saw  consisted  of  the  meaningless  sounds  "  bibi "  and  "  eibibi."  Still 
a  third  could  say  only  "  tinne,  tinne."  The  patient  is  quite  well  aware  that 
what  he  says  is  wrong,  but,  despite  all  his  efforts,  every  attempt  to  speak 
excites  these  same  sounds.  It  produces  a  comical  impression  to  see  the 
patient  use  the  same  invariable  word,  with  all  sorts  of  facial  expression. 
Thus,  the  woman  mentioned  above  begged  for  things  with  "  bibi,"  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  while  sometimes  she  would  give  vent  to  violent  anger  with 
a  loud  '•  bibibibi." 

Amnesic  (sensory)  aphasia  may  also  vary  greatly  in  degree.  It  is  only 
rarely  observed  in  its  pure  form,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  motor  aphasia. 
The  amnesic  (sensory)  aphasia  does  not  always  consist  of  the  complete  loss 
of  memory  of  words,  l)ut  very  often  merely  of  a  disturbance  of  the  firm  bond 
of  association  between  ideas  and  their  corresponding  words.  Patients  with 
sensory  aphasia  therefore  very  often  confuse  their  w'ords  or  form  entirely 
false  and  senseless  words  (so-called  paraphasia).  Such  a  patient  may  talk  a 
long  while  without  conveying  any  idea  to  the  listener,  inasmuch  as  he  says 
"  brush  "  instead  of  "  bed,"  or  "  gove  "  instead  of  "  give,"  etc.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  in  paraphasia  the  influence  of  certain  associations  are 
often  manifest.  The  patient,  for  instance,  utters  a  wrong  word  which  has  a 
certain  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  right  one,  begins  with  the  same  syllable, 
etc.  Purely  ideal  associations  sometimes  also  play  a  part;  thus,  one  of  our 
patients  called  a  white  handkerchief  "  snow,"  etc. 

The  aphasic  disturbances  thus  far  described  all  refer  to  the  power  of 
speech — that  is,  to  the  uttering  of  ideas  aloud,  but  we  now  come  to  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  disturbance  in  the  understanding  of  speech,  which  is  often 
associated  with  this  or  whicli  in  rare  cases  may  occur  by  itself.  This  dis- 
turbance consists  of  the  patient's  inability  to  understand  the  words  spoken 
to  him,  although  he  can  hear  them  well.  The  word  when  heard  no  longer 
excites  in  his  consciousness  the  appropriate  idea.  The  patient  is  not  really 
deaf,  for  he  hears  everything,  but  he  no  longer  understands  what  he  hears, 
and  he  has  forgotten  wliat  the  words  signify.  The  vernacular  sounds  to  him 
as  a  foreign  language,  of  whicli  he  knows  nothing  or  of  which  he  has  learned 
but  little,  would  to  a  well  man.  This  condition  is  best  termed,  according  to 
Kussmaul,  "  word  deafness  "  or  "  soul  deafness."  Wernicke  also  calls  word 
deafness  "  sensory  aphasia,"  wliich  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  correct, 
since  word  deafness — that  is,  the  defective  understanding  of  speech — is  not 
identical  with  the  inability  to  speak  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  ideas  of  speech 
(amnesic  or  sensory  aphasia  in  the  stricter  sense).  Amnesic  aphasia  and  word 
deafness  are,  of  course,  very  often  associated  from  allied  reasons,  Ijut  it  may 
very  well  be  the  case  that  a  patient  has  forgotten  the  word  for  an  idea,  but 
that  he  at  once  recognizes  its  significance  as  soon  as  he  hears  it.  Word  deaf- 
ness is  in  a  certain  sense  a  higher  degree  of  verbal  amnesia.  A  healthy  person 
often  cannot  find  the  word  for  an  idea  in  a  foreign  language,  but  the  idea 
comes  to  him  at  once  if  he  hears  the  word.  It  is  much  harder  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  than  to  understand  it. 

Slighter  degrees  of  word  deafness  are  very  often  (we  might  say  almost 
always)  associated  with  motor  aphasia.  We  must,  however,  search  for  them 
carefully,  preferably  by  giving  the  patient  certain  commands  (to  point  to 
certain  objects  or  parts  of  the  body,  to  perform  certain  acts),  avoiding  any 
suggestive  help  by  signs  or  expression,  and  seeing  whether  he  understands 
what  is  said  and  acts  accordingly.  We  may  also  test  him  by  holding  an  object 
in  front  of  him  and  calling  it  by  various  wrong  names  and  then  finally  giving 
it  the  correct  name.  We  thus  see  whether  the  patient  gives  any  sign  of  recog- 
nizing the  correct  name  or  not.  The  detection  of  word  deafness  is  usually 
limited,  however,  to  concrete  nouns,  certain  verbs  or  adjectives,  but  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  examine  for  word  deafness  for  any  other  words  (many  abstract 
words,  adverbs,  etc.),  especially  when  the  patient  is  also  aphasic.  We  very 
often  notice,  therefore,  tliat  aphasic  patients  understand  very  well  the  usual 
brief  questions  directed  to  them,  but  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  follow  with 
complete  understanding  any  long  speech,  anything  that  is  read  to  them,  etc. 
They  often  fail  to  understand  because  the  rapidity  of  perception  is  much 
impaired.  We  have  seen  patients  who  understood  any  question  or  sentence 
only  after  the  words  had  been  repeated  several  times.  In  such  patients  we 
also  see  at  times  a  decided  failure  of  memory  of  the  actual  words.  If  we 
repeat  to  them  any  long  sentence,  they  can  repeat  only  the  first  four  or  five 
words  correctly,  while  they  have  wholly  forgotten  llic  end  of  the  sentence, 
or  at  best  they  have  retained  the  sense  but  not  the  sound  of  the  words.  \Vc 
can  readily  understand  how  this  weakness  of  memory,  or  abnormally  easy 
fatigue  of  inonu)rv,  luay  bav(>  ;in  iiiliihitory  inlluenco  on  ihe  understnudiug 
of  speed  1. 

The  list  of  disturbances  occuri'ing  in  :)])Iiiisia  is  by  no  means  exhausted  liy 
the  examination  of  the  motor  power  of  speech  as  such  and  of  the  \inderstand- 
ing  of  words  when  heard.    Word  and  idea  are  yet  closely  associated  with  two 
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otljcr  modes  of  expression,  wliich  are  brought  about  not  by  the  ear  but  by 
tlie  eye.  We  mean  tlie  movements  of  mimetic  expression  (or  the  language  of 
signs  in  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  and  tben  tlie  far  more  important 
written  or  printed  optical  signs — letters,  script,  numbers,  etc.  Here  also  we 
find  the  close  associations  between  signs  and  ideas  on  the  one  liand  and  signs 
and  sounds  on  the  other.  These  associations  mav  ])v  loosened  or  wholly  lost, 
and  then  there  follow  a  series  of  further  morbid  symptoms  wliich  are  often 
to  l)e  observed  as  existing  with  aphasia. 

The  disturbances  of  movements  of  miuietic  expression  {"  (uuimia"  or 
"  asyniholia")  have  not  a  very  great  practical  significance,  but  they  often 
show  many  interesting  features.  We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  incapable 
aphasic  patients,  wlio  cannot  speak,  are  in  giving  expression  to  their  thoughts, 
desires,  etc.,  by  signs.  They  sometimes  em])loy  signs  in  a  way  that  is  quite 
contrary  to  their  usual  meaning.  Tims,  we  have  often  seen  patients  nod  their 
heads  when  they  clearly  wished  to  deny  something.  The  understanding  of 
signs  made  by  others  may  also  be  much  diminished. 

Agraphia,  tlio  disturbance  of  the  power  of  expression  in  writing,  is  far 
more  important  than  amnesia.  We  can  also  distinguish  here  a  pure  motor 
(ataxic)   and  an  amnesic  agraphia. 

By  motor  (ataxic)  agraphia  we  understand,  of  course,  not  tlie  inability  to 
write  on  account  of  any  paralysis  of  the  arm,  but  the  inability  to  unite  the 
different  letters  correctly  to  make  up  the  written  word.  The  patient  is  also 
unable  to  copy  a  word  put  before  him,  but  he  can  often  do  this  well  when  he 
cannot  write  spontaneously  or  from  dictation.  Then  there  is  writing  amnesia 
(amnesic  agraphia).  Moreover,  we  must  distinguish  between  true  agraphia 
(loss  of  memory  pictures  for  the  movements  of  writing  and  written  words), 
and  secondary  agraphia  due  to  word  amnesia.  If  a  patient  has  lost  the  sound 
pictures  of  words,  he  is  naturally  also  unable  to  write  them.  If  we  test  more 
carefully  the  ability  of  aphasics  to  express  themselves  in  writing,  very  interest- 
ing relations  of  association  can  also  be  shown  in  this  way;  the  patient  may, 
for  example,  write  a  wrong  word  which  in  sound  or  idea  is  somewhat  like  the 
word  desired.  The  entire  manner  of  writing  in  cases  of  agraphia  is  often 
noticeable.  The  patient  holds  his  pencil  or  his  pen  with  peculiar  awkward- 
ness; he  writes  a  very  small  hand,  or  the  letters  gradually  grow  smaller,  etc. 

A  lexia  has  the  same  relation  to  agraphia  that  word  deafness  has  to  apliasia. 
Alexia  is  word  blindness — that  is,  the  defective  understanding  of  written 
speech,  the  inability  to  read.  This  disturbance  is  plainly  allied  to  soul  blind- 
ness above  described  (page  478),  but  alexia  may  very  well  exist  without  special 
soul  blindness,  since  only  the  association  between  the  written  signs  and  the 
corresponding  idea  has  been  lost.  Patients  with  pure  alexia  can  neither  read 
nor  copy  what  is  written,  but  they  are  able  to  write  very  well  spontaneously 
or  from  dictation.  Speaking  accurately,  we  must  distinguish  between  read- 
ing aloud  and  reading  to  one's  self.  'J'Ik;  printed  word  when  seen  may  excite 
the  idea,  although  it  cannot  b(>  ))ronouncc(l  aloud.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
patients  can  rea<l   aloud  williout   understanding  what  is  read  nv  ))n)ii()uncc(!. 

In  conclusion  wv.  may  nicnlion  hi'iofly  an  intcrcsling  disturbance  which  is 
also  closely  related  to  aphasia — the  distuihaucc  in  the  power  of  musical  expres- 
sion [arnusia].  In  these  cases  the 'most  varied  nioi'hid  symptoms  may  occur, 
which  refer  both  to  the  perception  and  to  the  reproduction  of  musical  tones. 
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The  associations  between  ideas  of  tone  and  the  printed  notes  may  be  loosened 
or  wholly  lost.  The  examination  of  the  relations  existing  between  words  and 
tones  as  they  exist  in  singing  is  also  very  interesting.  We  have  often  seen 
aphasic  patients  who  could  not  repeat  the  words  of  a  familiar  song,  but  who 
could  at  once  utter  the  correct  words  plainly  if  they  sang  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  we  can  see  how  extremely  manifold  and  in  liow 
many  varying  combinations  the  special  symptoms  of  aphasia  may  occur.  Ke- 
cently  aphasia  has  been  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  an 
attempt  has  l)een  made  to  demonstrate  a  particular  localization  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  or  a  disease  of  certain  association  fiber  tracts  for  each  of  them.  In 
my  opinion,  an  agreement  between  the  actual  conditions,  which  are  frequently 
very  complicated,  and  all  these  schematic  representations,  cannot  be  realized. 
AYe  must  not  conceive  that  all  the  separate  processes  which  are  necessary  in 
talking  and  writing,  take  place  in  distinct  ''  centers  "  lying  next  to  each  other. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  the  function  of  a  great  mechanism  as  a  whole,  all 
the  parts  of  which  are  intimately  associated  with  one  another,  although,  natu- 
rall}',  the  separate  individual  tasks  are  confined  principally  to  a  particular 
anatomical  mechanism.  The  number  of  possil)le  variations  of  the  clinical, 
picture,  however,  is  so  vast  that  only  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  each 
individual  case  of  aphasia  can  give  us  a  complete  insight  into  all  existing 
disturbances. 

The  Anatomical  Changes  Occurring  in  Aphasia. — As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, aphasia  was  the  first  cerebral  symptom  which  could  be  referred  to  dis- 
ease of  any  definite  part  of  the  brain.  The  whole  "  topical  diagnosis  "  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  has  therefore  started  from  aphasia.  As  early  as  1835 
Bouillaud  affirmed  that  disease  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  is  alone 
capable  of  jaroducing  disturbances  of  speech.  In  1836  another  French  physi- 
cian. Marc  Dax,  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  that  only  lesions  of  the  left 
half  of  the  brain  cause  aphasia;  and  in  1861  Broca  was  able  at  last  to  declare 
that  the  "  center  for  speech  "  lies  in  the  left  third  frontal  convolution  ("  Bro- 
ca's  convolution").  This  law  has  since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  autop- 
sies,^ but  it  applies  only  to  true  motor  apluisia.  If  there  is  motor  aphasia, 
we  may  with  certainty  assume  that  there  is  disease  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution.  It  is  in  this  region,  therefore,  that  those 
complicated  processes  of  motor  coordination  which  are  essential  to  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word  take  place.  A  second  important  and  positive  fact  we  owe  to 
Wernicke :  the  preservation  of  the  vocal  memory  pictures  of  separate  words 
is  confined  to  the  left  upper  temporal  convolution.  We  are  justified  in 
accepting  this  as  the  "  sensory  speech  center,"  and  in  assuming  a  lesion  of 
this  part  of  tlie  brain  in  every  case  of  sensory  aphasia.  Complete  destruction 
of  Wernicke's  convolution  produces  word  deafness  and  complete  word  amnesia. 

What  disturl)ances  occur  if  the  centers  themselves  are  not  destroyed,  but 
the  centripetal  lihcrs  to  tlu;  upper  temponil  coinolution.  the  connecting  fibers 
between  this  and  the  Ihird  frdiital  coiivohii  ion,  nnd  the  descending  fibers  from 
the  laiiei-  to  the  lower  motor  speech  centers,  is  a  very  interesting  but  very 
difiiciiit  and  compiicatefl  (|iiestion.     All  speech  disturbances  of  this  class  have 

'  Ropcntly,  P.  Mario  !i:is  ii^jain  disputotl  th(>  corrcctrioas  of  Rrooa's  assumption.  But,  up  to 
the  prcspnt  time,  his  d()ul)ts  have  not  been  ahh;  to  destroy  the  correctness  of  Broca's  doctrine, 
at  least  in  its  main  points.     [See  page  488. — K.] 
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been  (lesignatetl  as  sul)cortical  aphasias,  or,  in  ])art  also,  as  conduction  aplia- 
sias.  "We  are  justified  in  assuming  this  form  ol"  aj)hasia  if  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  alfected  patient  sliows,  not  a  complete  loss  of  memory  for  vocal 
memory  pictures,  or  for  the  necessary  motions  for  the  reproduction  of  words, 
but  only  a  failure  of  reproduction  of  these  memory  pictures  under  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  for  example,  existing  word  deafness  where  the  ability  to 
understand  written  language  and  to  write  is  preserved,  can  be  due  only  to  a 
subcortical  lesion  of  the  conducting  mcchaTiism  of  the  temporal  lobe,  since 
the  ability  to  read  intelligently  in  itself  presupposes  the  ])reservation  of  word- 
memory  pictures.  Many  varieties  of  conduction  aphasia  are  produced  by 
lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  island  of  Eeil,  for  here  there  are  evidently 
numerous  association  fibers  for  the  separate  speech  centers. 

The  understanding  of  written  langiuige  may  be  lost,  though  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  s])oken  word  and  to  talk  is  preserved.  In  such  cases  (pure  alexia, 
or  so-called  word  ])lindness)  we  may  assume  a  lesion  of  the  lower  left  parietal 
lobe.  A  distinct  "  writing  center "  cannot  be  demonstrated.  Writing  and 
reading  are  functions  which  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  as  important  a 
jjart  of  the  organization  of  man  as  talking.  There  are  countless  mentally 
normal  people  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  not  a  single  one  who 
cannot  talk.  Xot  audible  speech,  but  "  internal  speech,"  is  the  necessary 
result,  as  well  as  the  necessary  premise  of  incisive  intelligent  thought. 
Writing  and  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acquired  useful  abilities  and 
activities,  which  are  based  on  the  presence  of  the  speech  mechanism.  In 
cerebral  affections  other  organized  activities  and  occupations  may  be  lost  just 
the  same  as  the  acquired  ability  to  write.  These  very  interesting  disturbances 
have  been  designated  as  apraxia  (H.  Liepmann). 

Finally,  we  must  note  that  the  congenital  localization  of  the  separate 
speech  centers  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  applies  only  to  right-handed 
people.  In  left-handed  individuals  the  speech  centers  (though  not  invariably 
so)  are  located  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  prognosis  and  course  of  aphasia, 
inasmuch  as  everything  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease 
wliich  excites  the  aphasia.  In  the  aphasias  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
cerebral  embolism  {vide  infra),  which  are  the  most  common,  we  very  often 
oT)serve  that  the  disturbances  are  very  marked  at  first,  but  that  they  gradually 
diminish  or  wholly  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  cases  of 
almost  complete  motor  aphasia,  which  may  persist  for  years  until  the  death 
of  tlie  patient.  [When  aphasia  occurs  in  childhood  it  usually  disappears 
completely,  perhaps  because  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  brain  becomes  edu- 
cated.— K.] 

In  regard  to  treatment  we  can  hero  mention  only  one  thing,  that  method- 
ical training,  in  the  form  of  actual  lessons  in  speaking  or  writing,  may  some- 
times be  of  some  service.  In  motor  aphasia  we  may  give  lessons,  just  as  to 
deaf-mutes,  by  assisting  the  new  practice  of  the  necessary  muscular  move- 
ments by  visual  impressions,  while  in  verbal  amnesia  methodical  training  of 
the  memory  is  necessary  for  a  new  "  im])r('ssion  "  of  the  forgotten  word.  Of 
course  all  such  training  demands  much  tact  and  patience  on  both  sides. 

[Dejerine's  Views  on  Aphasia. — The  doctrines  of  Dejerine  and  his  pupils 
have  acquired  so  much  importance  in  the  study  of  aphasic  disturbances,  and 
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these  doctrines  differ  so  much  from  the  views  expressed  above,  that  it  seems 
advisable  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  them. 

According-  to  Dejerine  there  are  only  three  centers  for  images  of  language : 
Broca's  center,  for  motor  images  of  articulation,  at  the  foot  of  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution;  Wernicke's  center,  for  auditory  images  of  words,  in  the 
postei'ior  part  of  the  first  and  second  left  temporal  convolutions;  and  the  cen- 
ter for  visual  images  of  words  in  the  angular  gyrus.  These  three  centers  form 
tho  "  zone  of  language,"  and  surroimd  the  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
like  a  horseshoe  (see  Fig.  305,  page  474).  They  are  connected  with  one  an- 
other and  also  with  the  adjacent  sensori-motor  center  (especially  that  part 
wliicli  contains  centers  for  the  lips,  tongue,  and  larynx),  and  the  visual  and 
auditory  centers. 

The  zone  of  language  may  be  affected  by  disease  in  two  ways:  (1)  The 
lesion  may  destroy  a  part  of  the  zone  or  its  intrinsic  fibers;  or  (2)  it  may 
isolate  a  part  of  the  zone  from  the  adjacent  cortex.  In  the  first  case — aphasia 
from  lesion  of  the  zone  of  language,  irue  aphasia,  or  cortical  aphasia — internal 
language  as  a  whole  and  all  the  forms  of  language  will  be  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  although  the  dominant  clinical  phenomena — motor  aphasia, 
word  deafness,  word  l)lindness — will  vary  with  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The 
idea  of  the  word  is  affected,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
mental  impairment. 

In  true  motor  aphasia  from  destruction  of  Broca's  center  the  patient  may 
utter  an  occasional  word  {vide  supra,  page  483),  but  he  is  unable  to  do  more 
than  that.  He  has,  moreover,  lost  the  idea  of  the  word  so  completely  that  he 
cannot  even  indicate  the  number  of  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  he 
is  wholly  unable  to  write  spontaneously  or  from  dictation,  except  that  he  can 
sometimes  write  his  name  or  some  very  familiar  word.  The  coexistence  of 
agraphia  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  motor  aphasia.  There  is  no  marked 
word  deafness,  although  the  spontaneous  evocation  of  auditory  images  is  af- 
fected and  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  comprehending  rapid  speech.  "Word 
blindness  is  less  marked,  and  in  copying  the  patient  will  copy  print  as  script. 
In  true  word  deafness  from  destruction  of  Wernicke's  center  the  patient  may 
seem  deaf,  confused,  or  even  demented,  although  the  mental  failure  is  much 
less  than  at  first  it  appears.  There  is  inability  to  understand  what  is  said,  and 
the  loss  of  all  auditory  images  deprives  the  motor  center  of  any  regulator,  so 
that  the  patient  uses  wrong  M'ords,  or  even  mere  jargon — paraphasia  or  jar- 
gon-aphasia. There  is  usually  some  word  blindness  and  the  patient  becomes 
unable  to  write,  or  else,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  idea  of  the  word,  he  may 
write  nonsense  or  jargon — jargon-agraphia.  When  he  copies  he  usually  nuikes 
a  servile  copy,  copying  print  as  print  and  script  as  script.  In  true  word 
blindness  there  is  also  complete  agraphia,  and  some  degree  of  word  deafness 
and  jiarapliasia.  In  these  sensory  forms  of  tntc  ajihasia  there  is  less  likely 
to  be  any  i)ai'alysis,  owing  to  the  situation  of  tlie  affected  centers. 

When  the  zone  of  language  is  still  intact,  but  when  the  lesion  has  simjdy 
cut  off  tlie  connections  of  its  centers  with  other  centers,  we  find  the  condition 
which  Dejei-ine  calls  pvre  aphasia,  or  subcortical  aphasia.  In  these  cases  in- 
ternal language  is  unaffected,  the  idea  of  the  word  is  retained,  and  there  is 
never  agraphia.  The  symptoms  are  referable  solely  to  the  affected  center. 
With  pure  motor  aphasia  the  patient  can  write  normally  and  can  tell  the 
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number  of  syllables  in  a  word.  With  pvre  word  deafness  the  only  s}Tnptoms 
are  inability  to  understand  what  is  said  and  to  write  from  dictation.  With 
purr  word  blindness  there  is  also  right  homonymous  hemianopsia,  and  the 
patient  copies  in  a  servile  manner,  but  tliere  is  no  agraphia;  he  can  write 
normally,  both  spontaneously  and  from  dictation.  In  no  form  of  pure  aphasia 
is  there  any  mental  impairment.  Dejerine,  furthermore,  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  special  writing  center  at  the  foot  of  the  second  left  frontal  con- 
volution or  anywhere  else ;  for  there  is  agrapliia  in  every  case  of  lesion  of  the 
zone  of  language,  and  the  agraphia  is  manifested  not  only  l)y  inability  to  write 
witli  either  hand,  but  by  inability  to  produce  words  intelligently  by  arranging 
lettered  blocks  or  by  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

Marie's  Views  on  Aphasia. — Marie's  views  on  aphasia  require  a  little  fur- 
ther consideration.  He  has  shown  that  manv  of  the  varieties  of  aphasia  which 
have  been  described  are  based  upon  theoretical  considerations,  and  have  no 
counterpart  in  clinical  exj^erience.  He  contends  that  Broca's  convolution 
plays  no  special  part  in  the  function  of  language,  and  that  the  sensory  aphasia 
of  Wernicke  is  always  associated  with  intellectual  defect,  the  disturbance  of 
speech  being  due  more  to  that  than  to  the  involvement  of  any  special  speech 
centers.  There  is  but  one  form  of  aphasia,  the  sensory  aphasia  of  AVernicke 
due  to  a  lesion  involving  the  left  temporal  lobe,  which  is  characterized  l\y  a 
disturbance  of  the  general  intelligence  and  by  a  specialized  intellectual  deficit 
of  language.  If  there  be  in  addition  a  lesion  of  the  lenticular  zone  (that  part 
of  the  brain  lying  inward  from  the  island  of  Eeil),  there  is  also  a  motor  dis- 
turbance of  speech,  anarthria.  The  left  third  frontal  (Broca's)  convolution 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  function  of  speech.  The  intellectual  deficit  in- 
volves much  more  than  the  function  of  speech  if  the  temporal  lobe  be  affected. 
There  is  failure  of  memory,  descriptive  gesture,  association  of  ideas,  profes- 
sional knowledge,  reading,  writing,  and  the  comprehension  of  written  and 
oral  speech.  Word  blindness  and  word  deafness  are  simple  intellectual  troubles 
in  the  comprehension  of  language,  and  not  sensory  at  all.  AVhile  these 
hy])othescs  are  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  neurologists,  it  must  never- 
theless be  admitted  that  the  varieties  of  aphasia  that  have  been  described 
seldom  occur  in  uncomplicated  forms,  and  lliat  intellectual  defect  is  very 
often  present.  In  the  examination  of  an  aphasic  patient  we  should  note 
whether  the  patient  can  speak  voluntarily,  using  the  right  word,  whether  he 
can  understand  what  is  said,  whether  he  can  read  intelligently  and  write;  fur- 
thermore, we  should  note  whether  he  can  repeat  what  is  said  to  him,  read 
aloud,  write  from  dictation  and  copy.  It  is  often  the  case  that  patients  can 
understand  simple  commands,  such  as  a  request  to  put  out  the  tongue  or 
close  the  eyes,  and  fail  to  understand  any  more  complicated  sentence.  Some 
patients  can  respond  by  shaking  or  nodding  the  head,  but  yet  do  not  respond 
correctly. — K.] 

4.     THE    CENTRUM   OVALE,    INTERNAL    CAPSULE,    CENTRAL 
GANGLIA,    AND    REGION    OF    THE    CORPORA 

QUADRIGEMINA 

Centrum  Ovale. — The  white  substance  of  (lie  hemispheres  is  nindc  up,  so 
far  as   we  know  at  present,  l)otli  of  commissural  fibers,   wliith  connect   the 
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various  cortical  centers  together,  and  of  fibers  which  proceed  downward  from 
the  centers  of  the  cortex  and  connect  these  centers  with  peripheral  parts  of 
the  body  (corona  radiata).  As  to  the  symptoms  caused  by  diseases  whieli 
destroy  the  commissural  libers,  there  is  hardly  anything  known.  We  can  only 
surmise  that  in  case  of  disturbances  of  association,  such  as  we  have  studied 
under  aphasia  and  kindred  disorders,  we  should  consider  lesions  of  commis- 
sural fibers,  as  of  those  connecting  together  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes, 
the  occipital  and  frontal  lobes,  etc.  A  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibers 
of  the  corona  radiata  must,  of  course,  result  in  the  same  symptoms  as  if  the 
corresponding  center  were  itself  destroyed.  This  explains  why  circumscribed 
lesions  of  the  centrum  ovale,  if  they  involve  the  motor  fibers  of  the  corona 
radiata,  which  proceed  from  the  central  convolutions  (and  only  if  they  do 
this),  cause  hemiplegia,  or,  if  very  limited,  monoplegia.  In  an  analogous 
manner,  disease  of  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe  may  entail 
hemianopsia;  of  the  temporal  lobe,  auditory  disturbances,  such  as  word  deaf- 
ness. More  than  once,  quite  extensive  disease  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
frontal  loI)e  on  one  side  has  been  discovered  postmortem,  although  no  symp- 
toms whatever  had  been  caused  by  it.  Only  when  the  coronal  fibers  which 
proceed  from  the  left  third  frontal  convolution  are  involved  in  disease  is  motor 
or  ataxic  aphasia  inevitable. 

Internal  Capsule. — The  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  functions  of 
the  internal  capsule,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  have  been  already  stated.  In 
particular,  it  was  pointed  out  that  through  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  passes  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its 
way  from  the  central  convolutions  to  the  crura  cerebri  (see  Fig.  125,  page 
193).  This  is  the  place  where  even  a  very  limited  focal  disease  must  lead  to 
complete  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Clinical  experience 
also  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  persistent  hemiplegia  are  occa- 
sioned by  disease  in  this  spot.  The  arrangement  of  the  fibers  in  this  region 
is  such  that  the  fibers  for  the  face  are,  for  the  most  part,  anterior;  back  of 
them  the  fibers  for  the  hypoglossus,  the  fibers  for  the  arm  next,  and  the  fibers 
for  the  leg  posterior.  In  a  brilliant  experimental  study  Horsley  and  Beevor 
have  shown  that  in  monkeys  the  different  motor  portions  of  the  internal 
capsule  can  be  separately  irritated  in  a  much  more  exact  fashion.  They  found 
in  these  experiments  that  the  motor  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule  showed  the 
following  arrangement  from  before  backward :  Opeiiing  the  eyes,  associated 
movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side,  tongue,  angle  of  the  mouth, 
shoulder,  e]l)ow,  wrist,  fingers,  thumb,  trunk,  hip,  ankle,  great  toe,  other  toes. 

The  sensory  tract  (cf.  page  156,  and  Fig.  125,  page  1!).'))  lies  at  tbe 
posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  apparently  includes  not  only 
the  fil)ers  for  cutaneous  sensation,  but  also  for  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
Com])lete  disorganization  of  this  s])ot  ought  therefore  to  cause,  in  tlie  opposite 
half  of  Ibe  body,  not  only  anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  but  also  simultaneously  a 
corresponding  impairment  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  and  hemianopsia — in 
short,  a  so-called  complete  cerebral  hemianjesthesia.  Slill,  in  regard  to  this 
very  ])oinl  we  ai'o  mucb  in  need  of  fui-tluM'  and  definite  obs(>rvat ions.  We 
liave  to  (Icjil  usually  oidy  willi  partial  bcmiana'stbesias,  i^ai'ticularly  wiili  a 
combination  of  hemianopsia  and  sensory  dislurbances  in  ilie  extremities,  elf. 

Certain  practical  conclusions  in  regard  to  diagnosis  can  be  deduced  from 
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the  preceding  facts.  A  purely  motor  hemiplegia,  unattended  by  impairment 
of  sensation,  implies  a  lesion  that  does  not  involve  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule;  but  probably  this  portion  is  also  affected,  when  there  is  not 
only  paralysis,  but  considerable  sensory  disturbance.  The  sensory  disturbance 
does  not  invariably  extend  to  all  the  senses;  quite  often  there  is  nothing  but 
cutaneous  anaesthesia. 

Lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  may  also  cause  symp- 
toms of  irritation  of  the  tracts  -which  pass  throuali  the  internal  capsule.  Thus 
unilateral  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  in  particular  have  frequently  been 
observed  in  the  form  of  choreic  twitcbings  (so-called  post-hemiplegic  chorea, 
vide  infra),  and  unilateral  symptoms  of  sensory  irritation  (pain,  paraesthesia) 
may  also  be  caused  sometimes  by  lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  internal  capsule  (Edinger). 

Central  Ganglia;  Caudate  Nucleus  (Corpus  Striatum  Proper),  lenticular 
Nucleus,  and  Optic  Thalamus. — Our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  importauce 
of  the  large  central  ganglia  is  still  very  slight.  If  we  find  a  lesion  in  the 
corpus  striatum  at  autopsy  in  a  patient  who,  during  life,  showed  hemiplegic 
disturbances,  we  are  always  justified  in  attributing  the  hemiplegia  to  an  in- 
volvement of  the  closely  adjacent  internal  capsule  (vide  supra). 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  definitely  about  the  focal  symptoms  which 
would  mdicate  a  lesion  of  the  lenticular  or  the  caudate  nucleus.  According 
to  recent  experiments  on  animals,  the  lenticular  nucleus  contains  centers  for 
regulating  heat.  The  striking  changes  in  temperature  sometimes  seen  in 
cerebral  affections,  or  the  elevations  of  temperature  occasionally  observed  after 
apoplexy,  could  therefore  be  brought  into  possible  relation  to  diseases  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  but  accurate  observations  are  still  almost  wholly  lacking. 
Vesical  control  may  possibly  also  depend  on  the  corpus  striatum.  At  least, 
incontinence  of  urine  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  bilateral  softening  of  this 
region.  But  this  condition  may  be  interpreted  in  so  many  other  ways  that  it 
does  not  permit  of  any  definite  physiological  deductions.  [Dana  has  found 
softening  in  both  lenticular  nuclei  in  some  cases  of  gas  poisoning  (carbonic- 
oxid  gas),  associated  with  coma,  vasomotor  disturbances,  and  gangrene  of  the 
skin — the  "  syndrome  of  the  corpus  striatum." — K.]  It  is  asserted  that  the 
optic  thalamus  is  of  importance  for  the  movements  of  mimetic  expression 
(Bechterew,  Nothnagel).  In  hemiplegics  we  sometimes  see  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  face  on  one  side  cannot  be  moved  voluntarily,  but  it  is  moved  very 
actively  in  emotional  expression,  such  as  laughing  or  crying.  In  such  cases 
we  can  decide  that  the  thalamus  is  intact,  while  in  lesion  of  the  thalamus  the 
contrary  is  observed — the  affected  half  of  the  face  can  be  moved  voluntarily, 
but  it  remains  completely  rigid  in  emotional  expression.  As  to  sensory  func- 
tions, there  is  only  one  which  the  optic  thalamus  is  certainly  known  to  possess 
— the  central  termination  of  some  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  in  its  posterior 
portion  (the  so-called  pulvinar),  while  other  fibers  go  to  the  corpus  genicu- 
latum  externum.  Destruction  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  accord- 
ingly produces  complete  hemianopsia  (vide  page  478)  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  proximity  of  the  thalamus  and  the  other  optic  tracts  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  internal  capsule,  in  wliich  the  sensory  tracts  run,  explains  how  the  symp- 
tom-complex of  hemiataxia  and  disturl)ance  of  the  muscular  sense  combined 
with  hemianopsia  is  produced.    We  have  repeatedly  observed  this  clinical  pic- 
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ture.  The  thalamus  is  also  very  probably  connected  with  other  centripetal  fibers 
from  the  lemniscus,  but  we  do  not  know  positively  whether  these  are  sensory 
or  coordinating  fibers,  and  pathology  has  not  yet  taught  us  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  thalamus  in  this  regard.  Focal  disease  of  the  thalamus  has  repeatedly 
occasioned  post-hemijjlegic  symptoms  of  irritation  ("  post-heiniplegic  chorea," 
vide  supra),  as  is  easily  to  be  explained  from  the  propinquity  of  the  pyramidal 
tract.  [Houssy  and  Dejerine  consider  that  a  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus  may 
give  rise  to  a  fairly  definite  group  of  symptoms — namely :  A  persistent  hemian- 
esthesia, more  or  less  marked  for  the  superficial  varieties  of  sensibility  (touch, 
pain,  temperature),  but  very  pronounced  for  deep  (muscular)  sensibility;  a 
slight  hemiplegia  without  contracture,  which  rapidly  disappears ;  slight  hemi- 
ataxia  and  more  or  less  complete  astereognosis ;  severe,  persistent  paroxysmal 
pains  on  the  affected  side,  which  are  often  intolerable,  and  do  not  yield  to 
analgesics;  choreic  or  athetoid  movements  of  the  limbs  on  the  paralyzed  side. 
The  sensory  troubles,  including  ataxia,  are  due  to  the  thalamic  lesion,  the 
motor  trouldos  to  an  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule. — Iv.] 

Corpora  Quadrigemina  and  Crura  Cerebri. — Diseases  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  are  infrequent,  and  usually,  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  merely  a 
part  of  more  extensive  lesions  of  the  brain.  The  anterior  corpora  are  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  fillers  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  both  of  the  anterior 
corpora  be  destroyed,  total  blindness  is  inevitable,  while,  if  only  one  be  dis- 
organized, hemianopsia  is  to  be  anticipated.  Still,  these  symptoms  are,  of 
course,  too  ambiguous  ever  to  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  localized  dis- 
ease of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Another  point  to  be  considered, 
particularly  whenever  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  diseased,  is  the  position 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  and  trochlear  nerves.  This  explains  why 
unilateral,  or  even  bilateral,  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  have  also 
more  rarely  nystagmus  and  immobility  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  (vide  Fig.  197) 
have  a  fairly  extensive  distribution,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  different  ocular 
nuiscles  have  individual  nuclei.  Particularly  important  is  the  differentiation 
of  the  most  anteriorly  situated  small-celled  nuclei  for  the  internal  ocular 
muscles  (muscle  of  accommodation  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris)  from  the 
large-celled  oculomotor  nucleus  for  the  external  ocular  muscles,  which  is 
located  farther  back.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  oculomotor  paralysis  of 
nuclear  origin,  palsies  of  individual  muscles,  and  particularly  isolated  palsies 
of  the  external  or  internal  ocular  muscles,  may  occur,  which  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  lesions  of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  The  lateral  of  the  two  small-colled 
anterior  nuclei  (so-called  Westphal-Edinger  nucleus)  probal)Iy  innervates  the 
sphincter  of  the  iris  and  the  median  small-celled  nucleus,  the  ciliary  muscle 
— i.  e.,  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  We  must  therefore  look  for  the  center 
of  the  pupillary  reflex  in  the  Westphal-Edinger  nucleus.  Moreover,  the  motor 
nerves  for  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  muscles  do  not  go  directly 
to  these  muscles,  but  are  first  interrupted  l)y  the  cells  of  the  ciliary  ganglion. 
In  tlie  extensive  cellular  column  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  for  the  external 
ocular  muscles  ("large-celled  lateral  nucleus"),  the  center  for  the  levator 
palpebra}  superioris  is  situated  most  anteriorly;  the  centers  for  the  superior 
rectus,  internal  rectus,  inferior  oblique,  and  inferior  rectus  then  follow  in 
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succession.  The  fil)crs  from  tlie  first  two  nuclei  flo  not  decussate,  whereas  the 
nerve  fihors  for  the  hist  three  nnisck's  mentioned  supply  the  miisrles  on  the 
same  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Evidently,  this  anan^cnient  serves  to 
secure  the  most  uniform  movements  of  hoth  eyes.  Since,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  movements  of  lateral  visual  fixation,  the  internal  rectus,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve,  must  act  together  with  the  external  rectus, 
which  is  innervalcil  l)y  tlie  ahducens,  a  connection  of  tlie  oculomotor  niu  leus 
(especially  the  nucleus  for  the  internal  rectus)  with  the  al)ducens  nucleus  is 
still  nei-essary.  'I'liis  connection  is  known  anatomically.  It  is  furnished  hy 
fihers  which  iiin  in  the  so-called  posterior  longitudinal  tract  ("dorsal  longi- 
tudinal tract").  A  further  important  symptom  of  disease  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  is  an  ataxia  of  the  trunk,  similar  to  cerebellar  ataxia  {vide 
infra).  This  ataxia  is  in  all  probahility  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle  coming  from  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
after  decussating  goes  to  the  red  nucleus  (nucleus  ruber,  Fig.  116,  page  155), 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  is  further  connected  with  the  cere- 
brum. If  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  an  ophthalmoplegia  affecting  both, 
eyes,  but  not  completely  symmetrical,  and  manifesting  itself  especially  by 
symptoms  of  parah'sis  of  the  oculomotor  and  trochlear  nerves,  and  if  this 
ophthalmoplegia  be  associated  with  an  uncertain,  staggering  gait,  we  must 
consider  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  posterior  corpora  qiiadri- 
gemina  and  the  median  geniculate  bodies  are  connected  with  the  acoustic 
nerve,  so  that  in  diseases  of  this  region  we  may  expect  disturbances  of  hearing. 
'  Should  the  crura  cerebri  become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  resulting 
symptoms  are  often  very  characteristic  of  the  locality  affected ;  there  is  paralv- 
sis  of  one  side  of  the  body  (arm,  leg,  facial  nerve),  and  at  the  same  time  a 
crossed  paralysis  (that  is,  one  situated  upon  the  opposite  side)  of  the  motor 
oculi.  A  glance  at  Fig.  126  (page  194)  will  explain  this  phenomenon.  Thus, 
a  circumscribed  lesion  on  the  right  side  would  destroy  the  fibers  of  the  third 
nerve  (III)  on  that  side,  and  therefore  produce  a  right-sided  paralysis  of 
the  oculomotor  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  extensive  enough,  the  lesion 
would  involve  the  pyramidal  fibers  of  the  right  crus,  and  thus  occasion  left 
hemiplegia.  That  disease  of  the  tegmentum  would  lead  to  sensory  disturb- 
ances, or  sometimes  ataxia  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Diseases  of  the  teg- 
mental region  and  its  vicinity,  therefore,  cause  a  clinical  picture  which  is  com- 
posed of  hemiplegia,  tactile  hemianEesthesia  (or  hemiataxia),  and  crossed 
oculomotor  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side. 

5.    THE   CEREBELLUM 

The  cerebellum  is  principally  an  organ  for  regulating  (coordinating)  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  trunk.  A  correct  and  steady  fixation  of 
the  trunk  is  not  only  the  fundamental  requirement  for  all  movements  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  (walking,  standing,  running,  jumi)ing),  but  also  for  all  the 
finer  movements  of  the  extremities,  since  any  unsteadiness  of  the  trunk  would 
naturally  disturb  every  fine  movement  of  the  hands,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  cerebellum  contains  exceedingly  important  mechanisms 
for  regulating  the  balance  of  the  head  and  its  relations  to  the  positions  and 
movements  of  the  eves.     As  we  are  almost  continually  changing  the  position 
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of  tlio  lioad,  a  separate  ro<^ii]atinii-  iiiccliaiiism  is  r(Mniire(l  for  tliesc  movements. 
Willi  cvcrv  iiiovciiicnl  of  the  head  the  relalioii  of  the  external  woi'hl  to  our 
jeliiice  irf  also  altered.  We  would  therefore  be  continuallv  confused  in  regard 
to  motion  and  the  distance  and  position  of  external  objects  if  the  movements 
of  the  trnnk,  head,  and  eyes  were  not  minutely  regulated  in  reference  to 
each  oilier,  so  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  position  of  our  body  in 
space  with  reference  to  external  objects  is  always  clearly  recognized  by  us. 

To  accomplish  this  task  the  cerebellum  nmst  receive,  in  the  first  place, 
reliable  information  of  every  condition  (position,  attitude,  movement)  of  the 
trunk,  and,  in  part,  also  of  the  lower  extremities.  These  reach  the  former 
through  the  centripetal  lateral  cerebellar  tract  and  Gowers's  tract,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  communicate  with  tlie  posterior  spinal  roots,  and,  on  the  other, 
are  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  the  corpora  restiformia.  The 
regulation  of  tl'ie  movements  of  the  head  and  of  the  consequent  movements 
of  the  eyes  is  accomplished  by  the  vestibular  mechanism,  which  starts  from 
the  semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth,  and  thence  communicates  the  appro- 
priate stimuli  by  means  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  to  the  vestibular  nucleus, 
Deiters's  nucleus,  and,  farther  on,  to  the  cerebellum.  Deiters's  nucleus  is, 
however,  intinuitely  associated  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye  through  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  tract. 

In  order  to  utilize  all  these  centripetal  cerebellar  stimuli  for  regulating 
the  movements  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  eyes,  centrifugal  connecting  paths 
from  the  cerebellum  to  the  muscles  are  necessary.  These,  as  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  are  furnished  principally  by  the  peduncles,  which  extend  to  the 
red  nuclei,  and  by  Monakow's  tract  {vide  page  195),  which  descends  from 
the  latter;  furthermore,  by  the  vestibulo-spinal  tracts,  which  descend  from 
Deiters's  nucleus,  and,  lastly,  the  previously  mentioned  connection  between 
the  vestibular  apparatus  and  the  ocular  muscles. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  which  are,  of 
course,  closely  associated,  two  characteristic  symptoms  are  found  primarily 
in  affections  of  the  cerebellum — namely,  (1)  cerebellar  ataxia,  that  is,  un- 
steadiness of  the  trunk  in  standing  and  walking,  and  (2)  cerebellar  or  ves- 
til)ular  vertigo,  tliat  is,  disturbance  of  the  normal  judgment  of  the  position  in 
space  of  our  body  with  reference  to  objects  of  the  external  world.  As  a  third 
cerebellar  symptom,  cerebellar  muscular  hypotonia  may  be  added. 

Cerebellar  ataxia  affects  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Both  standing 
and  locomotion  are  chiefly  interfered  with.  When  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed 
he  can  move  his  legs  almost  as  well  as  ever,  and  with  normal  vigor;  but  as 
soon  as  he  gets  up  the  characteristic  motor  disturbances  become  very  evident. 
Even  while  standing  still,  the  whole  body  can  usually  be  plainly  seen  to  sway 
back  and  forth.  This  becomes  more  marked  if  the  patient  brings  his  heels 
together.  Tf  he  stands  M'ith  his  legs  widely  apart,  the  trouble  is  less  notice- 
able. Closing  the  eyes,  as  a  rule,  aggravat(>s  the  swaying  only  vei-y  little,  inas- 
nnich  as  the  conscious  cutaneous  and  nuiscular  sensibility  of  the  lower  limbs  is 
ti-ansmitted  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  remains  normal  in  uut-oniplicated 
cerebellar  disease  When  the  patient  tries  to  walk,  he  sways  ami  totters,  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  were  deeply  intoxicated,  but  usually  in  a  very'ditferent  way 
from  that  seen  in  tabes  dorsalis.  Instead  of  the  uniform  stamping  aiul  pitch- 
ing gait  of  the  lattei-,  cerebellar  ataxia  causes  a  staggering  of  the  whole  body, 
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so  that  in  severe  cases  the  patient  loses  entirely  the  al)!!!!}-  to  walk  straight, 
but  seems  to  fall  forward,  as  it  were,  in  a  zigzag  line,  now  to  the  riglit  and  now 
to  the  left.  The  most  pronounced  cerebellar  ataxia  is  found  in  lesions  of  the 
vermis.  In  unilateral  cerebeHar  disease  a  })rei)onderance  of  tlie  ataxia  in  the 
corresponding  (homolateral)  side  of  the  bod}'  can  occasional!}'  be  demon- 
strated, A  diminution  of  the  muscular  tonus  (hypotonia)  is  almost  inva- 
riably associated  with  the  ataxia.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mus- 
cular tonus  is  sustained  by  reflexes  which  are  caused  by  centripetal  stiimili 
from  tlie  spinal  cord  to  the  cerebellum.  Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  in- 
variably, it  is  noticed  that  in  walking  the  body  sways  principally  in  one 
particular  direction,  either  forward,  backward,  or  to  one  side.  Such  pecul- 
iarities, however,  do  not  enable  us,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  determine 
with  certainty  just  what  position  in  the  cerebellum  the  lesion  occupies.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  surmise,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  middle  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  (ride  infra)  are  involved.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
ataxia  does  not  involve  the  upper  extremities.  Many  a  patient  who  can 
scarcely  walk  unaided  is  still  able  to  perform  the  most  delicate  manipulations 
with  his  hands.  This  shows  that  it  is  only  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  trunk  through  the  muscles  of  the  pelvis  and  the  leg  (in  standing, 
sitting,  walking,  etc.)  that  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  important. 
[Babinski  has  shown  that  this  ataxia  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  legs  do  not  act  together;  that  on  walking,  for 
example,  the  legs  may  tend  to  go  forward  while  the  trunk  lags  behind,  or 
vice  versa  (cerebellar  asynergy).  This  condition  may  be  limited  to  one  side 
of  the  body  (hemiasynergy),  which  is  the  same  side  as  the  cerebellar  lesion, 
Babinski  also  thinks  that  in  cerebellar  lesions,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
he  can  keep  his  limbs  in  one  position  longer  than  a  normal  person  can,  a 
condition  resembling  catalepsy.  He  has  found  also  that,  with  a  cerebellar 
lesion,  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  make  antagonistic  movements,  such  as 
pronation  and  supination,  in  quick  succession  (adiadocokinesis). — K.] 

As  already  stated,  this  cerebellar  ataxia  is  in  most  cases  attended  with 
pronounced  vertigo.  There  is  not,  however,  a  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween the  locomotor  disturbance  and  the  dizziness.  Exceptionally  one  symp- 
tom may  be  present  without  the  other.  The  vertigo  is  usually  felt  only  when 
the  patient  is  erect,  standing  or  moving  about,  and  is  very  seldom  felt  when 
he  lies  quietly  in  bed.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  diseased  cere- 
bellar mechanism  becomes  functionally  active,  for  the  most  part,  only  on 
moving  the  head  or  body.  If  the  centripetal  vestibular  mechanism  itself 
is  diseased  (Meniere's  disease,  vide  infra),  incorrect  perceptions  which 
cause  sensations  of  vertigo  are  conducted  to  the  cerebellum  even  when  the 
patient  is  at  rest.  Cerebellar  vertigo  is  very  frequently  combined  with  nys- 
tagmus. But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  nystagmus 
depends  directly  on  an  affection  of  the  vestibular  mechanism,  or  on  an  indi- 
rect action  (tumors)  on  the  pons  or  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.  Cere- 
bellar vertigo  is  a  true  vertigo:  the  patients  have  the  sensation  as  if  they 
themselves  or  the  surrounding  objects  were  revolving.  As  Stewart  and  Holmes 
have  determined,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  objects  generally  occurs  from 
the  affected  toward  the  well  side.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  body,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  from  the  affected  toward  the  normal  side  in  intracerebellar 
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lesions,  and  from  the  normal  to  the  aU'ected  side  in  extracerebellar  tumors 
of  tlie  occipital  fossa.  Tlie  patients  are,  of  course,  by  no  means  always  clear 
in  their  statements  on  this  point.  The  sensation  of  vertigo  is  constantly 
present,  but  attacks  of  more  marked  exacerbations  occur. 

Little  definite  is  known  about  other  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  cerebellum. 
Many  of  the  morl)id  phenomena  which  are  associated  with  the  true  cerebellar 
symptoms  are  explained  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  pathological  process. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  true  ataxia  of  the  legs  may  generally  be  due  to  an 
indirect  action  of  the  disease  on  the  lemniscus.  The  patellar  reflex  has  some- 
times been  found  absent  in  cerebellar  disease.  This  symptom  also  is  probal)Iy 
always  dependent  upon  coexisting  disturbances  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots 
from  the  increased  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  some  cases  hemi- 
paresis  (asthenia)  of  the  extremities  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  the  disease 
(corresponding  to  the  results  of  Luciani's  experiments  on  animals).  Possibly 
this  is  a  direct  cerebellar  symptom.  According  to  L.  Mann,  homologous  cere- 
bellar hemiparesis  is  distinguished  from  crossed  cerebral  hemiparesis  by  the 
fact  tliat  it  does  not  follow  the  type  of  pyramidal  tract  paralysis  {vide  infra), 
hut  affects  all  tlie  muscles  equally;  furtliermore,  that  it  is  not  associated  witii 
hypertonia,  but  with  hypotonia,  and  shows  no  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes, 
as  well  as  no  Bal)inski  reflex.  We  will  return  later  to  certain  special  symp- 
toms, especially  those  occurring  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum. 

We  must  add  in  conclusion  a  few  words  about  diseases  of  the  middle  cere- 
bellar peduncles  (crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem).  Those  peculiar  symptoms, 
known  as  forced  movements  and  forced  positions,  are  usually  referred  to  an 
irritation  of  these  peduncles  on  the  ground  of  physiological  experiments. 
Forced  positions  are  when  the  patient  always  lies  upon  one  particular  side  in 
bed,  whether  he  is  perfectly  conscious  or  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness. 
If  he  is  put  in  any  other  posture,  he  at  once  involuntarily  reassumes  his  former 
position.  Not  infrequently  this  forced  position  of  the  trunk  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  forced  position  of  the  head  and  eyeballs,  while  the  extremi- 
ties are  seldom  affected.  Genuine  forced  movements  are  seen  far  less  often. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk  at  all,  they  evince  themselves  as  involuntary  cir- 
cular movements  ("circus  movements"),  etc.  According  to  the  statements 
of  Kussell,  the  forced  movements  in  disease  of  the  right  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle  are  in  the  direction  "of  a  corkscrew  screwed  into  a  cork,"  and,  in 
disease  of  the  teft  peduncle,  the  dii'ccfioii  "of  a  corkscrew  screwed  out  of  a 
cork."  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  symptoms  of  forced  positions  and 
forced  movements  are  on  tlie  whole  rare  and  of  doul)tful  value  in  diagnosis; 
for  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  disease  the  same  symptoms  havi'  been  observed 
without  any  discoverable  affection  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  middle  cerebellar  pedimcle  with 
autopsy  we  failed  to  find  any  forced  movements. 


For  convenicnl  refereuce  we  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
facts  bearing  ujtoii  I  he  localization  of  cereljral  diseases. 

1.  I'he  most  ri'e(|uent-  cause  of  oi'diiiarv  hcuiiplcgia  is  a  lesion  of  Ihe  ])y- 
ramidal  tract  in  the  posterior  liini)  of  the  internal  capsule.  If  the  hemiplegia 
be  persistent,  then  this  tract  is  aduallv  d(>stroved  ;  if  temporarv,  the  tract 
8-4 
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has  been  functionally  deranged  lor  a  time  b}'  focal  disease  in  neighboring  parts 
of  the  brain. 

2.  Monoplegic  cerebral  paral3'sis  is  usually  due  to  affections  of  the  cortex  of 
the  brain — that  is,  the  central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral  Idluilo.  ]\rono- 
plogia  of  the  face  and  tongue  is  the  result  of  lesions  in  the  lower  extremity  of 
tire  anterior  central  convolutions.  Monoplegia  of  the  arm  is  referable  j)rin- 
cipally  to  some  lesion  of  the  middle  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolutions. 
Monoplegia  of  the  lower  extremity  implies  some  affection  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  anterior  centi'al  conMihilions  and   llic  pai-accnl  ral   lohulc 

3.  Hemiplegia  or  monoplegia,  if  associated  with  e})ileptiform  convulsions 
affecting  either  one  half  or  one  particular  ])()rtion  of  the  l)ody,  are  almost 
always  caused  Ijy  cortical  lesions.  These  same  symptoms  of  motor  irritation 
without  accompanying  paralysis  are  likewise  to  be  ascribed  to  some  irritation 
of  the  above-mentioned  regions  of  the  cortex. 

4.  IIemi})legia  with  crossed  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  indicates  a 
lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri.  Coexisting  tactile  hemiana^sthesia  implies  that  the 
tegmentum  is  involved.  Isolated  paralysis  of  the  external  or  internal  ocular 
nmscles,  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve,  indicates  a  nuclear  origin  of  the 
paralysis. 

5.  Hemiplegia  with  crossed  facial  paralysis  implies,  with  great  certainty, 
that  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  pons.  A  further  sign  of  a  pons  lesion  (ab- 
ducens  nucleus)  is  paralysis  of  lateral  associated  ocular  movements. 

6.  Post-hemiplegic  chorea  (vide  infra)  seems  to  occur  especially^  when 
there  is  focal  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule. 

7.  Hemianesthesia  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  associated  with  hemianopsia, 
is  due  chiefly  to  lesions  of  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule. 

8.  Hemianopsia  may  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  (cuneus).  A 
lesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  may  also  cause  it,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  hemiansesthesia  or  hemiataxia.  Finally, 
it  may  be  produced  by  affections  of  the  pulvinar  of  ilio  optic  thalamus,  of  one 
lateral  geniculate  body,  of  one  of  (he  anterior  corijora  quadrigemina,  or  of  one 
of  the  o])tic  tracts. 

9.  Genuine  motor  aphasia  indicates  disease  of  the  foot  of  the  third  left 
frontal  convolution. 

10.  Word  deafness  (loss  of  understanding  of  speech)  is  due  to  disease  of 
the  first  left  temporal  convolution;  word  blindness  (loss  of  understanding  of 
writing)  is  due  to  disease  of  the  left  lower  parietal  lolje  (angular  gyrus). 

11.  Difficulty  in  articulation  implies  dis(>as(>  of  the  medulla,  as  does  also 
dysphagia. 

12.  Staggering  gait  (ataxia  of  the  truid\)  and  true  vertigo  are  the  most 
constant  symptoms  of  cerebtiUar  disease,  l)ut  ataxia  of  the  trimk  may  also 
occur  in  diseases  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  of  the  frontal  lolje  (ride 
supra).  Forced  positions  and  forced  movements  perhaps  indicate  lesions  of 
the  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem. 

As  an  appendix,  we  may  add  a  very  brief  review  of  the  course  of  the  most 
important  conducting  tracts: 

1.  Motor  Pyi'amidal  Tract. —  (a)  First  central  neuron:  Glanglion  cells  in 
the   motor   cortex   of   I  he    bi'iiin.    axis-cylinder   processes   through    the  corona 
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radiata,  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  crusta  of  the  cms  cerebri, 
decussation  in  the  pyramids,  postero-lateral  cohimn  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  terminal 
arborization  in  the  anterior  horns  (for  the  motor  cranial  nerves  previously  in 
their  nuclei),  (b)  Second  peripheral  neuron:  Ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior 
horns  (or  in  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves),  axis-cylinder  processes  in 
the  anterior  root  and  the  peripheral  nerve,  terminal  arborization  in  the  mus- 
cular fibers. 

2.  Chief  Centripetal  (Sensory  and  Coordinating)  Tract. —  {a)  First  {pe- 
ripheral) neuron:  Ganglion  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion,  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses partly  in  the  peripheral  sensory  nerve  [modified  protoplasmic  processes], 
]nirtly  in  the  posterior  root.  The  posterior  root  fil)ers  in  part  split  up  im- 
mediately about  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  in  part  continue 
ujiward  in  the  ])osterior  columns  of  the  same  side  to  the  nuclei  of  the  columns 
of  Goll  and  Burdach.  The  ))hysiological  significance  of  these  two  kinds  of 
fibers  has  been  previously  explained  {iiide  page  156).  {!i)  Second  neuron: 
Ganglion  cells  in  the  posterior  horns  or  in  the  nuclei  of  the  columns  of  Goll 
and  Burdaeh.  axis-cylinder  processes  through  the  (crossed)  antero-lateral  col- 
umns, interolivary  layer,  lemniscus  tract  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  tegmentum 
of  the  crus  cerebri,  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule.  Terminal  ar- 
borization in  \rAvi  in  the  optic  thalamus,  (r)  Third  neuron:  Ganglion  cells 
in  flu;  optic  thalamus,  axis-cylinder  processes  to  the  cerebral  cortex  (central 
convolutions,  ])arieial  lobe). 

8.  Chief  Optic  Tract. — First  peripheral  neurons  lie  wholly  in  the  retina, 
and  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  second  neurons  are  also  in  the  retina,  axis- 
cylinder  processes  through  the  nerve  and  optic  tract  (partial  decussation!)  to 
the  lateral  geniculate  body,  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  pul- 
vinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  where  the  terminal  arbowzation  takes  place. 
Third  neurons  from  the  cells  of  the  parts  mentioned  through  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule  [and  the  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet]  to  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  (cuneus). 

4.  Chief  Acoustic  Tract. — The  ganglion  cells  of  the  peripheral  neuron  lie 
in  the  cochlear  ganglion  of  the  cochlea,  the  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the 
cochlear  nerve,  termination  in  the  ventral  acoustic  nucleus.  Here  the  second 
neuron  l)egins,  whose  axis-cylinder  ])rocess  passes  through  the  trapezoid  body 
and  the  striae  acoustica?  (?),  and  tlien  through  the  lateral  lemniscus  to  the 
posterior  corpora  (|uadrigemina  and  the  median  geniculate  body.  Here  prob- 
ably a  third  neuron  begins,  which  ends  mainly  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal 
lobe.  The  acoustic  fibers  also  run  ])Mrfly  crossed  and  pai'tly  uncrossed,  so  that 
each  auditory  nerve  is  connected  with  both  liemis))bei'es. 


CHAPTER    TIF 

CEREBi;  AL  1 1  F.:\r(  )r;rvTTAaE 

.Etiology. — The  cause  of  cei'chral  henioi'rhage  should  always  be  sought  in 
some  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  niinnte  cerebral  arteries.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhage occurs  most  ri'e(|uentlv,  lberefor(\  in  j)ersons  who  suffcM'  from  general 
arlei'iosclei-osis,   and   esneciallv    from   arteriosclerosis  of   the  cerebral   arteries; 
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but  other  forms  of  disoaso  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  fatty  and  hyaline 
degeneration,  and,  in  particular,  syphilitic  endarteritis,  may  give  rise  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  1868  it  was  first  shown  by  Charcot  and  Bouchard 
tliat  ill  many  eases  of  large  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  are  miliary  aneurisms 
of  the  small  atheromatous  arteries  of  the  brain  substance,  some  one  of  which 
has  burst  and  allowed  the  blood  to  escape.  All  later  investigators  have  con- 
firmed their  statements  about  the  occurrence  and  importance  of  these  miliary 
aneurisms.  The  aneurisms  may  attain  a  diameter  of  a  millimeter  or  nu)re. 
The}'  usually  appear  like  spindle-shapc(l  dilatations  of  the  entire  ciiciinirciciicc 
of  the  vessel,  although  sometimes  the  bulging  is  confined  to  one  side  of  it.  In- 
asnuich  as  the  intracerebral  arteries  possess  almost  no  true  adventitia,  it  is  easy 
to  .see  that  these  vessels  are  especially  predisposed  to  aneurismal  dilatation 
(especially  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  dissecting  aneui'ism). 

Most  of  the  circumstances  which  come  nnder  our  consideration  as  favoring 
the  develoj)ment  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  have  also  a  close  relation  to  ai'tei'io- 
sclerosis.  Age  plays  a  specially  important  part.  Although  exceptionally  a 
younger  individual  may  be  attacked,  the  majority  of  sufferers  are  over  fifty 
years  old — that  is,  at  the  time  of  life  when  arteriosclerosis  usually  becomes 
most  fully  developed.  Again,  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  decidedly  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women,  which  is  also  true  of  atheroma.  Alcoholism,  syphilis, 
and  gout  are  also  reckoned  among  the  a^tiological  factors  of  both  disorders, 
and  in  both  a  hereditary  predisposition  is  not  very  rarely  demonstrable.  What 
is  called  the  "apoplectic  habit"  also  deserves  brief  mention.  Although  there 
is  no  variety  of  constitution  which  exempts  its  possessor  from  the  possibility 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  often  the  victims  of 
apoplexy  do  exhibit  a  certain  "habit."  Such  persons  are  not  very  tall,  but 
are  corpulent,  broad-chested,  with  a  short,  thick  neck  and  round  face;  and 
they  have  not  been  disinclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  to  alcohol. 
Such  persons  often  sulfer  at  the  same  time  from  emphysenui,  moderate  liyper- 
trophy  of  the  heart,  and  general  arteriosclerosis,  as  the  condition  of  the  radial 
and  temporal  arteries  may  disclose  even  during  life. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  sometimes  more  par- 
ticularly miliary  aneurisms  resulting  from  chronic  endarteritis  of  the  snuiUer 
cerebral  arteries,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  <|uestion  suggests  itself  whether  an  abnormal  ele- 
vation of  the  blood  pressni'e  may  not  have  sonu^  ]»art  in  determining  the  hemor- 
rhage. W  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  nornuil  the  greatest  increase  of  pressure 
would  not  i)e  able  to  cause  ru])ture  of  the  vessels;  but  if  the  wall  of  the  artery 
is  diseased,  or  if  aneurisms  have  already  been  developed,  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  ])ersistent  or  even  a  temporary'  elevation  of  the  blood  pressure 
must  favor  the  bursting  of  the  vessels.  In  this  sense  a  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
occurring  in  patients  with  certain  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  (contracted 
kidney,  idiopathic  hypertrophy,  etc.),  combined  with  disease  of  the  vessels, 
may  be  referred  in  ])art  to  the  increased  arterial  tension;  but  it  is  most  of  all 
witli  regard  to  immy  exciting  causes,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
cerebral  hemoi'rhage,  that  increased  blood  pressure  assumes  great  importance. 
Here  it  is  temporary.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  nuiy,  for  example,  follow  ex- 
cessive muscular  exertion,  the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  indulgence 
in  alcohol,  taking  a  cold  bath,  violent  mental  excitement,  etc.     An  apparently 
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slight  injury  is  es])eci<illy  to  bo  c-onsidcrcd.  in  all  such  cases,  liowcvci-,  the 
change  in  the  arteries  is  a  necessary  prere(|uisile. 

It  should  he  ineidioncd,  in  conclusion,  that  ccrehral  liciiiorrhage  is  some- 
times merely  the  expression  of  a  general  hemori'liagic  diathesis,  as  we  liiid  it  in 
leukjemia,  pernicions  an;eniia,  and  those  alTcctions  wliich  ai'c  called,  in  a 
s'l'icter  sense,  hemorrhagic  diseases,  such  as  scurvy  and  pui'inira  liemorrhagica. 
''J'he  gra\('  iiilectious  diseases,  including  septica'inia,  typhus  oi'  typhoid  fever, 
and  smallpox,  may  occasion  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  as  well  as  into  othei' 
organs,  'i'he  hemorrhages  are  generally,  however,  from  enpillaiy  vcsssels,  and 
are  wvy  rarely  extensive. 

Pathology. — Arteriosclerosis  and  miliary  aneurisms  do  not  deNclop  in  all 
llie  i-erebrai  arteries  with  ecpial  frecpiency,  and  accordingly  we  liiid  ciTlain 
regions  particularly  liable  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  being  very  mneli  ollcner 
allVeli'l  by  it  than  others.  ''IMiese  regions  seem  also  to  be  the  ones  wliei'e  I  be 
ai'lerial  blood  ])ressui'e  is  relatively  the  highest.^  Ilemon-bage  lakes  |)lace  by 
far  the  nu)st  frequently  from  the  branches  of  the  arlei-y  of  the  Jissni'c  of 
Sylvius.  The  large  central  ganglia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, the  optic  thalamus,  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  and  aJso  the  adjacent 
white  matter  of  the  internal  capsule  and  ceidi'um  o\ale,  ai'e  therefore  usuallv 
affected  by  the  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhages  in  other  portions  of  the  l)rain  are 
much  less  frequent — such  as  hemorrhages  into  the  convolutions,  the  pons,  the 
cerebellum,  the  crura  cerebri,  or  the  medulla.  If  the  blood  esca]ie-;  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  ventricle,  it  may  burst  into  the  latter.  Jjikewise,  in  rare 
instances,  an  ett'usion  of  blood  in  the  cortex  nuiy  make  its  way  (Uit  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bi'ain. 

An  extensive  collection  of  j)|oo(l  in  one  of  the  heniis])heres  mav  exei'cise  so 
decided  a  ])ressure  upon  surrounding  parts  that  the  results  of  inei'eaM'd  tension 
U])on  the  aifected  side  are  at  once  recognized  when  the  skull  is  opened.  The 
dura  on  that  side  is  moi'e  tightly  stretched,  the  falx  is  ci-owded  oxer  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  convolutions  on  tln'  convexity  seem  flattened,  and  llie  fur- 
rows are  shallow.  Exceptionally,  when  there  is  a  very  large  etfusion  reaching 
nearly  to  the  surface,  we  may  even  detect  tluctuation. 

On  cutting  through  the  brain  sul)stance  we  find  the  seat  of  hemori'bage. 
and  are  enal)led  to  determine  its  position  and  extent.  Its  size,  of  course',  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases;  it  may  he  snudl,  or  it  may  occu]iy  a  large 
part  of  an  entire  hemisphere.  The  wall  of  the  elfused  mass  is  made  up  of 
I'agged  and  torn  cerebral  tissue,  and  tlie  mass  itself  contains  (li-hris  of  the 
nervous  elements  entangled  in  the  coagulated  ])lood.  'Vhr  l)lood  clots  ai'e  al- 
most always  very  dark-colored  when  fresh.  Later  on  the  mass  ebangt's  to  a 
chocolate-colored  or  more  brownish-yellow  ])ulp,  composed  of  the  disintegrated 
lemiumts  of  the  nervous  substance  and  the  clotted  blood.  The  microscope 
reveals,  particularly  in  the  immediately  sui-rounding  tissues,  nunu>rous  fatly 
granular  cells.  These  are  white  l)lood  corpuscles  which  have  absoi'l)ed  the  fat 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  myelin  substance.  There  is  also 
always  an  abundance  of  hematoidin  crystals,  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  blood  globules.     At  a  gi-eater  distance  fi-oiii  the  elfusion  the  tissues  present 

^  [Mendel  has  found  th;it  the  normal  hlood  pressure  in  the  lenticulo-striato  arteries,  which  are 
most  prone  to  rupture,  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  cortical  and  many  other  small  arteries  of 
the  brain. — K.] 
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a  yollnwish  tin<x(\  from  th(>  iiiihihition  of  sucli  Ijlnod  pii^inent  as  lias  roacliod 
tlioiu  in  a  stale  of  solution;  and  tliere  is  also  nsually  an  o'ck'uuitous  soi'tening 
of  the  ]>arts  not  too  far  removed  from  the  liemorrliagic  focus. 

if  the  patient  survive,  the  mass  is  gradually  ahsorhed.  It  slowly  dimin- 
ishes in  size,  and  the  surrounding  parts  tend  to  reassnuie  Ihcii-  noi'iiial  rela- 
tions. The  final  result  in  many  cases  is  a  cavity  filled  with  serous  lluid  and 
bounded  by  smooth  walls.  Tiiis  "apoplectic  cyst"  remains  stationary.  In 
some  instances,  however,  and  particularly  if  the  effusion  be  rather  small,  the 
walls  approach  each  other  as  more  and  more  of  the  lluid  is  absorbed;  there  is 
a  great  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue,  and  so,  finally,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  a  so-called  ai)oplectic  scar,  usually  of  a  yellow  color,  due  to  vestiges  of 
the  blood  ])igment.  The  position  and  dinnMisions  of  the  permanent  lesion  de- 
termine, of  course,  the  question  of  secontlary  descending  degeneration  (vide 
page  421)),  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  persistent  clinical  symptoms. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  agree  closely 
with  the  anatomical  lesions  just  described.  The  vascular  disease  responsible 
for  the  liemorrhage  (arteriosclerosis,  miliary  aneurisms)  in  many  cases  excites 
no  morbid  symptoms;  l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  avc  often  find  that  persons  at- 
tacked by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  have  suffered  much  from  vertigo,  headache, 
etc.,  for  more  or  less  time  before  the  shock.  Such  symptoms  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  disease  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels  and  to  the  slight  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  thus  produced. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  wall  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  however,  and  blood 
escapes  into  any  part  of  the  brain  sul)stance,  there  is  immediately  seen  a 
group  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  collectively  termed  an  apoplectic  attack,  or 
"  shock."  As  the  blood  escapes  under  a  pressure  nearly  equal  to  the  general 
arterial  pressure,  and  doubtless  much  greater  than  that  to  which  the  soft  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  nornudly  exposed,  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain 
is  at  once  subjected  to  a  considerable  increase  of  tension,  which  is  transmitted 
for  various  distances  in  all  directions.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  hemorrhage,  which  is  probably  manifested  by  a  com- 
pression of  the  nervous  tissue  itself  and  also  more  especially  by  a  compres- 
sion of  file  blood  and  lym])h  channels  and  a  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  may  vary  exceedingly,  and  that  therefore  the  symptoms  are 
by  no  means  eqmdly  severe  in  all  cases.  The  larger  the  rent  in  the  blood 
vessel,  and  the  more  rapid  and  abundant  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  the 
worse  is  the  apoplectic  attack.  Bleeding  from  larger  vessels  is  therefore  usu- 
ally attended  by  graver  symptoms  than  from  the  minute  arterial  twigs.  An 
extensive  cerebral  hemorrhage  sometimes  causes  the  patient  to  fall  down  sud- 
denly in  complete  unconsciousness,  while  smaller  hemorrhages  may  occasion 
only  a  temporary  attack  of  vertigo  and  slight  cloudiness  of  intellect.  If  the 
tear  in  the  wall  of  the  artery  be  very  small  and  narrow,  permitting  the  blood 
to  escape  but  slowly,  then  there  may  be  no  sudden  attack  at  all,  the  phenomena 
requiring  a  certain  length  of  time  for  their  development. 

There  is  also  an  important  relation  l)etween  the  location  of  the  hemorrhage 
and  the  severity  of  the  apoplectic  attack.  The  chief  symptom  of  these  cases  is 
loss  of  consciousness  (about  which  we  shall  soon  speak  at  length)  ;  and  as  this 
is  certainly  due  to  an  interruption  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  nearer  the  cortex  is  to  the  hemorrhagic  focus,  the 
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more  apt  are  ilie  sviiiptoius  to  he  serious.  It  is  coiilii'matorv  of  this  that  hem- 
orrhage into  the  more  deei)ly  situated  portions  of  ihe  hi'aiu,  the  crura  cerebri 
or  the  pons,  quite  often  occasions  cdniparatively  slifj^ht  synijitonis.  But  tliere 
is  a  fact  ahoiil  the  circ  iihit  ion  in  the  hi'ain  that  often  causes  the  shock  from 
liemorrliage  into  the  hrain  stem  to  he  greater  than  the  shock  I'oUowing  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cortex  or  tlie  wliite  substance  of  the  liemispheres.  This  fact 
is  that  tlie  brain  stem  has  comparatively  mucii  hirger  arteries  than  the  other 
parts  just  mentioned,  which  c(iiitain  only  minute  hh)od  vessels.  Furthermore, 
as  Duret  and  Heubner  ha\('  shown,  tlie  hlood  vessels  are  so  distributed  that  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  hrain  stem  is  not  a  little  higlier  than  in  the  other  por- 
tions. This  rerulers  intelligible  the  clinical  phenonienon  that  hemorrhages  in 
the  territory  of  the  main  arteries,  besides  being,  as  we  liave  said,  the  most  fre- 
quent of  any,  produce  apoplectic  symptoms  even  when  the.  effusion  is  compara- 
tively small;  while  sometimes  hemorrhages  of  about  tlie  same  size  in  the  cortex 
or  white  substance  may  not  be  noticed. 

'j'he  clinical  phenomena  of  the  apoplectic  attack  will  now  be  considered  in 
detail.  The  onset  is  sometimes  al)Solutely  without  warning,  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  preceded  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  by  certain  prodromata. 
These  are  either  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  circulation  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  blood  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  then,  as  already  stated,  they  com- 
prise occasional  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  spots  before  the  eyes, 
languor,  and  muscular  weakness ;  or  they  are  caused  by  minute  hemorrhages, 
which  seem  not  infrequently  to  precede  a  greater  one.  In  such  a  case,  the 
friends  state  that  of  late  the  patient  has  had  one  or  more  slight  and  brief 
attacks,  characterized  by  faintness,  temporary  trouble  in  speaking,  sudden  but 
temporary  weakness  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  similar  symptoms.  The  prodro- 
nuita  may  extend  over  sevei'al  days  or  even  weeks  and  months  preceding  the 
severe  attack. 

In  other  cases  there  are  no  such  ]iremonitory  symptoms.  The  apoplexy 
occurs  unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  In  the  midst  of  apparently  vigorous  health 
the  patient  sinks  down  ''as  if  he  had  been  struck.""  In  still  other  cases  there 
are  indeed  no  prodronuita,  hut  the  symptoms  do  not  at  first  appear  in  all  their 
severity,  and  occupy  some  hours  or  even  a  whole  day  in  their  gradual  develop- 
ment. This  is  due  to  a  slow  and  gradually  increasing  henuirrhage,  and  is 
iei'med  a  slow  or  delayed  apoplectic  attack.  The  ]iatient  grows  confused, 
anxious,  and  delirious  (a  case  of  our  own  had  ])ronounced  hallucinations  of 
sight),  the  arm  and  leg  on  one  side  become  paretic,  and  gradually  more  and 
more  completely  ])aralyze(l,  and  afttu-  a  few  hours  com])h'te  unconsciousness 
comes  on. 

The  attack  may  be  rapidly  fatal,  in  such  cases  the  abnormal  pressure  prob- 
ably involves  the  medulla  ohiongata  and  paraly/es  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
centers  there  sitiuited.  Usually,  however,  there  is  merely  a  complete  loss  of 
consciousness,  more  oi-  less  rapidly  developed.  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
time  to  lie  down,  lie  usually  sinks  back  in  his  chair  or  falls  to  the  floor, 
and  becomes  deeply  comatose.  The  face  is  often  noticeably  flushed,  and  the 
])ulse  full  and  tense,  but  not  infi-e(|uentlv  sonu'what  slow,  bei'ause  of  tlie  in- 
creased cerebral  pressure.  The  respirations  are  deep,  noisy,  stertorous,  and 
likewise  often  slow.  The  relaxed  cheeks  and  lips  are  often  drawn  deeply 
in  at  every  inspiration,  and  puffed  out  at  every  e\]iiration.     The  temperature 
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is  usiiallv  sul)ii(iriiuil  ;il  iinst,  later  regaining  the  iioriiial,  or  even  a  higher 
point.  In  a  ra))iiliy  fatal  case,  however,  the  teniperatui-e  remains  depressed 
till  death.  It  is  not  very  rare  in  severe  cases  to  observe  a  })ec'uliar  ])osition  of 
the  liead  and  eyes,  botii  being  Iiu-iumI  in  the  same  direction.  This  ])henomenon 
is  termed  1)V  Prevost  conjngate  deviation  {drviaiion  coiijur/iife)  of  the  eyes 
and  head.  It  is  genei-ally  t('nij)orary,  and  is  said  by  Landouzy  to  be  connected 
principally  with  a  lesion  of  tlie  lower  ])arietal  lobule  (see  also  page  477). 
There  is  no  perfectly  constant  relation  between  the  latei-al  deviation  and  the 
half  ot"  the  brain  atfected.  The  must  comiiKin  condition  is  tliat  the  e3''es  are 
directed  toward  the  affected  hemisphere,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  ''  look 
toward  the  lesion  ''  and  away  from  the  ])aralyzed  side  of  the  body.  The  pupils 
present  no  constant  peculiarities.  Often  they  are  of  normal  size.  In  other 
cases  they  are  contracted,  dilated,  or  iine(iual.  No  definite  diagnostic  con- 
clusions can  be  (li-;i\vn  fi'om  Ihcm.  In  the  worst  cases  the  pupils  will  not 
react  to  light;  in  other  cases  they  react,  but  often  sluggishly. 

rhii'ing  the  deep  apo])lectic  coma  the  extremities  generally  lie  completely 
motioidcss  and  limp.  In  the  worst  cases  reflex  action  is  wholly  suspended;  but 
sometimes  the  vigorous  thrust  of  a  pin  or  the  pinching  of  the  skin  will  excite 
an  occasional  slow  reflex  twitch,  or  a  motion  as  if  to  ward  off  the  tormentor. 
Whether  the  apoplexy  has  caused  hemiplegia  at  all,  and  if  so  in  what  place, 
cannot  always  be  easily  determined  during  the  initial  coma.  Still,  it  is  often 
to  he  observed,  even  now,  that  one  angle  of  the  mouth  hangs  down  lower  than 
the  other,  and  that  the  corresponding  cheek  is  more  puffed  out  during  expira- 
tion than  is  the  other;  that  the  extremities  of  one  side  are  much  heavier  and 
fall  much  more  limply  than  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
reflex  action  and  defensive  movements  are  almost  absent  u])on  one  side  (the 
])aralyzed  side),  while  they  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  on  the  other. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  laxness  of  the  arms  and  legs  during  the  a])opkHtic 
coma  is  the  tonic  rigidity  sometimes  seen  in  the  extremities,  particularly  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  hemorrhage.  This  symptom  seems  to  be  especially, 
although  not  exclusively,  connected  with  a  bursting  of  the  escaping  blood  into 
a  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  rather  exceptional  for  cerebral  hemorrhage  to  be  at- 
tended with  general  or  unilateral  epileptiform  convulsions — »  symptom  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  referable  to  irritation  of  the  motor  regions  of  the  cortex. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  urine 
passed  after  the  attack  has  been  found  to  contain  small  amounts  of  albumen 
or  sugar.  This  symptom  is  generally  ascribed  to  compression  of  the  medulla 
from  the  effusion.  There  is  usually  retention  of  urine;  in  other  cases  there 
is  involuntary  micturition. 

A  certain  mnnber  of  patients  never  awake  from  the  initial  coma.  Death 
may  not  l)e  immediate,  but  they  remain  completely  unconscious;  the  respi- 
rations become  more  rapid  and  irregular  (sometimes  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes 
character),  and  there  is  rattling  in  the  throat,  because  mucus  and  saliva 
run  down  into  it;  the  pulse,  which  was  at  first  retarded,  now  becomes  accel- 
erated ;  the  face  grows  paler  and  more  and  more  sunken ;  the  eyes  are  deep 
in  their  sockets;  the  cornea  becomes  opaque;  and  at  last,  after  the  coma  has 
lasted  some  hours,  or  even  one  or  two  days,  death  occurs,  often  attended  by 
a  considerable  rise  in  temperature. 

This  termination  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  usual  one.    More  frequently 
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the  patient  survives  tlic  attack.  'JMic  bleed iiijx  ceases,  the  clot  contracts,  and 
begins  to  be  disintegrated  anil  absorbed.  At  tlic  same  time  the  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  surrounding  parts  grows  less  and  less,  tlie  more  distant  ])arts  of 
tlic  brain  gradually  recover  from  the  sliock,  and  consciousness  slowly  I'cturns. 
The  jjatient  Ix'gins  to  open  his  eyes  when  lie  is  spoken  to  in  a  loud  tone;  he 
raises  his  liand  to  his  head,  siglis,  and  yawns;  gradually  tlic  intellect  clears 
up,  he  tries  to  talk,  or  to  cxpi-ess  hiinself  by  signs;  memory  returns,  and  he 
recognizes  those  about  him  once  more.  Ivxceptionally,  recovery  is  interi'upted 
by  a  fresh  and  ])erhaps  a  fatal  I'clapse.  'i'liis  may  result  from  a  icnewal  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Generally.  Iiowever,  improvement  persists,  the  patient  fully  re- 
gains his  consciousness  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  it  now  becomes  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  "estimate  the  damage." 

The  symptoms  thus  far  described  belong  to  severe  apoplectic  attacks. 
There  are  also,  as  we  have  said,  cases  of  all  degrees  of  mildness  as  regards  the 
first  onset.  In  these  there  is  no  deep  and  ])ersistent  coma.  The  ])atient  loses 
consciousness  only  temporarily,  if  at  all.  He  is  seized  with  vertigo,  or  with 
sudden  headaclie,  and  is  for  a  time  stupefied.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  just  as  in  ordinary  syncope.  Yet  cases  presenting  these 
comparatively  slight  early  symptoms,  and  with  few  even  of  these,  may  exhibit 
the  genuine  focal  symptoms  referable  to  the  hemorrhage,  such  as  hemiplegia, 
in  all  their  severity.    These  latter  phenomena  must  now  l)e  considered. 

We  term  the  symptoms  of  loss  of  function  directly  dependent  upon  the 
destruction  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  l)rain  the  direct  focal  sym])toms  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  Where  the  hemorrliage  takes  place  we  have  seen  that  a 
larger  or  snudler  extent  of  the  hrain  substance  is  completely  destroyed  by  the 
sudden  and  forcible  escape  of  the  blood.  Tlw  dimensions  of  this  lesion  are 
represented  later  by  the  a2)oplectic  scar  or  cyst,  and  its  position  liy  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  persistent,  and  for  the  most  ])art  irre]iarable, 
loss  of  function.  But  there  are,  in  addition  to  these  direct  symptoms, 
otlier  indirect  focal  symptoms  which  outlast  the  apoplectic  shock,  and 
vary  with  the  locality  of  the  hemorrhage.  These  do  not,  however.  corres])ond 
to  the  territory  actually  destroyed.  They  are  due  to  the  infiuence  exerted  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  hy  the  hemorrhagic  focus  upon  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding structures.  The  pressure  of  the  effusion,  the  disturhance  of  circu- 
lation resulting  from  it,  the  collateral  crdema,  and  perhaps  also  the  ind)ibition 
of  the  soluble  ])roducts  of  disintegration  of  the  apoplectic  focus,  are  the  chief 
factors  in  exciting  these  indirect  symptoms.  They  do.  indeed,  outlast  the 
initial  shock,  but  are  nevertheless  temporary,  vanishing  sooner  or  later,  at  the 
end  of  several  days  or  weeks,  or  even  months.  If  the  apoplectic  shock  is  over, 
and  if  the  symj)toms  still  exhibited  have  been  minutely  determined,  yet  we 
are  unable  to  say,  at  first,  whether  the  existing  focal  symptoms  are  direct  or 
ir.direct.  We  can  decide  about  this  oidy  after  furthei-  obsei'vation.  If  the 
early  symptoms  disappear  within  the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  or  after  the 
first  two  or  three  months,  we  can  then  affirm,  retrospectively,  that  they  were 
indirect.  Such  as  outlast  the  first  six  months  are  to  be  regarded  as  direct, 
and  as  not  destined  to  improve  much.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  this 
distinction  is  of  extreme  importance.  We  shall  ivwrl  to  the  subject  when 
considering  the  course  of  cerehral  apoplexy. 

A  minute  description  of  all  the  focal  symptoms  which  might  occur  after 
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cerchial  hemorrhage,  and  of  the  lijjht  thus  thrown  upon  the  location  of  the 
hemorrhage,  need  not  be  attempted  here,  for  it  would  necessitate  a  repetition 

of  all  the  facts  enuiueratcd  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
describe,  in  detail,  the  chief  and  by  far 
the  most  frecpiont  results  of  a  cere!)ral 
hemorrhage — ordinaiy  cerebral  hemiple- 
gia (see  Fig.  '-.^OT). 

Cerebral  Hemiplegia. — It  has  been 
mentioned  that  most  of  these  hemor- 
iliages  occur  near  the  lateral  ventricles. 
Hence,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
motor  pyramidal  tract,  as  it  traverses  the 
internal  capsule,  is  either  directly  de- 
stroyed or  at  least  indirectly  affected. 
Consequently,  most  patients  who  sur- 
vive the  apoplectic  shock  present  a  pa- 
ralysis of  that  half  of  the  body  which 
is  o]>posite  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  On 
minute  examination  we  usually  find,  in 
the  first  place,  that  even  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  facial  nerves  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct dilference  between  the  two  sides, 
the  lower  division  of  the  facial  (which 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  cheek,  nose, 
and  mouth)  being  evidently  paralyzed 
on  one  side,  while  its  upper  division 
(going  to  the  eyes  and  forehead)  is  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  intact.  The 
forelieacl  can  be  wrinkled  on  one  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other,  or  only  a  little 
less  on  the  paralyzed  side  than  on  the 
sound  side;  but  if  the  patient  tries  to 
dilate  his  nostrils,  or  alter  the  shape  of 
his  mouth,  or  whistle,  or  blow,  or  talk, 
etc.,  the  paralysis  becomes  evident. 
Often,  indeed,  while  the  face  is  quiet,  it 
can  be  noticed  that  one  nasolabial  fold 
is  obliterated,  or  that  one  corner  of  the  mouth  droops.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  paresis  of  the  lower  division  of  the  facial  is  much  more 
noticeable  during  voluntary  efforts,  as  in  showing  the  teeth,  than  when 
the  patient  .smiles  involuntarily.  A  patient  Avill  sometimes  try  in  vain  to 
draw  back  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  then  begin  to  laugh  at  his  own  awkward- 
ness, and  thereupon  open  his  mouth  in  an  almost  perfectly  normal  manner. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  cereliral  localization,  that  this  condition 
can  probably  be  explained  by  the  relation  of  the  optic  thalamus  to  the  move- 
ments of  mimetic  expression.  The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  in  cerebral  hemiplegia  is  probably  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  upper  division  (frontalis,  cor- 
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rngator  supcrcilii,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tlie  orbicularis)  arc  very  seldom 
exercised  upon  one  side  alone,  but  always  bilaterally.  Perhaps  l)oth  sides  re- 
ceive nervous  fibers  I'roni  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  so  that,  if  a  single  center 
be  intact,  it  alone  answers  for  the  muscles  on  both  sides. ^  In  the  distribution 
of  the  lower  division  of  the  facial,  also,  ordinary  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia 
present  almost  always  a  more  or  less  marked  paresis,  and  only  exceptionally 
a  complete  paralysis. 

There  is  quite  often  a  slight  impairment  of  the  hypoglossus  in  addition  to 
the  paresis  of  the  facial  nerve.  If  the  patient  puts  out  his  tongue,  its  tip 
deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side.  This  is  a  result  of  paresis  of  one  of  the 
genio-hyoglossi.  When  both  these  muscles  contract,  they  may  be  said  to  ]>ush 
the  tongue  forward.  If  this  thrust  be  more  vigorous  on  one  (the  liealthy) 
side,  the  tongue  is  deflected  toward  the  other  (paralyzed)  side.  In  ordinary 
cerebral  hemiplegia  this  is  almost  always  the  sole  way  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  tongue  can  be  seen  to  be  impaired.  Sometimes,  however,  the  slight 
paresis  of  half  of  the  tongue,  combined  with  the  facial  paresis,  entails  a  notice- 
able difficulty  in  articulation.  This,  to  he  sure,  is  only  exceptionally  great, 
and  is  often  appreciated  by  the  patient  alone,  who  is  conscious  that  an  effort 
is  required  in  order  to  speak. 

The  soft  palate  is  rarely  much  affected.  It  uuiy,  however,  hang  rather 
lower  down  on  the  paralyzed  than  on  the  affected  side,  and  move  less.  The 
uvula  is  inclined  sometimes  toward  the  healthy  and  sometimes  toward  the 
paralyzed  side.  There  are  no  special  disturbances  of  function  as  a  result  of 
these  changes. 

The  trapezius  is  the  only  muscle  of  the  trunk  wliich  is  ordinarily  much 
affected  in  cerebral  hemiplegia.  As  a  result  of  the  paresis  of  this  muscle,  the 
shoulder  sags,  and  it  cannot  be  raised  as  high  as  on  the  normal  side.  If  the 
patient  tries  to  take  a  very  deep  breath,  it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  see  that 
the  paralyzed  side  lags  behind  a  little  in  respiration,  Avhich  is  due  to  a  paresis 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  on  that  side.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  that  the 
pulmonary  diseases  which  attack  hemijilegic  patients  frequently  develop  in  the 
lung  on  the  affected  side,  where  respiration  is  deficient. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  hemiplegia  is  the  paralysis  of  llie  ex- 
tremities. Immediately  after  the  hemorrhage  it  is  often  so  complete  that  ev(>n 
the  slightest  voluntary  motion  in  the  affected  arm  and  leg  is  impossible.  Other 
cases,  however,  exhibit  only  a  more  or  less  severe  paresis  (hemiparesis)  fi-oiii 
the  first;  or  the  complete  paralysis  at  any  rate  is  confined  to  ((M-lain  gionps  of 
muscles,  the  others  still  retaining  vestiges  of  their  noi'inal  cont  raclilily.  f'veii 
when  there  is  total  hemiplegia  at  first  some  of  the  muscles  almost  always  re- 
gain a  certain  amount  of  their  old  power  later  on   {ride  infra). 

The  behavior  of  the  reflexes  is  comparatively  constant  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  cerebral  hemiplegia.  In  general  the  rule  is  that  the  tendon  I'eflexes  aie  in- 
creased on  the  paralyzed  side,  l)ut  that  certain  skin  relieves  ai'e  dimini>he(l. 

'  There  is  a  remarkable  general  rule  whieh  should  be  mentioned  here,  and  whieh  is  perhaps  to 
be  explainctl  in  the  same  way — natnel.N-,  that  those  muscles  wliicli  are  usually-  eaUed  into  pla>-  in 
pairs,  and  which  accordingly  are  probaI)ly  innervatetl  by  both  hemispheres,  are  never  completely 
paralyzed  in  cerebral  hemiplegia.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  voluntarily  to  contract 
moat  of  these  muscles,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  simultaneously  iiiiier\'ated  from  both  sides,  singly,  on 
one  side  alone,  or  at  least  not  without  special  jjractice;  this  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  cornigator 
supcrcilii,  the  frontalis,  the  motores  oculi,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  respiration. 
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Thf  increase  of  the  tendon  redoxes  is  an  almost  constant  symptom.  Only 
vhcn  the  symptoms  of  the  initial  shock  are  very  severe,  there  may  at  first  he 
no  tendon  rellexes  whatever,  in  all  cases  of  any  duration  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  exaggerated,  and  usually  very  much  so.  In  the  arm  we  iiud  very 
lively  periosteal  reflexes  on  ta])ping  the  lower  end  of  the  ladius  and  the  \dna 
(see  page  211)  ;  also  on  striking  the  tendons  of  the  hiceps  and  triceps,  the 
clavicle,  etc.  ,In  the  leg  the  increase  of  the  patellar  rellex  is  most  noticeahle, 
but  there  is  often  a  lively  Achilles  ivllex  also,  an  increase  of  the  adductor  re- 
flexes, etc.  This  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
affected  side;  it  can  almost  alwnys  he  detected  on  the  sound  side  also,  al- 
though to  a  lesser  degree.  Many  have  ex})ressed  the  opinion  that  the  increased 
tendon  reflex  upon  the  paralyzed  side  is  a  result  of  the  secondary  degeneration 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  s])inal  cord.  In  our  judgment  this  view  is 
entirely  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  the  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflex  often 
appears  witliin  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  after  the  apoplectic  attack — 
that  is,  before  a  secondary  degeneration  in  Ihe  spinal  coi-d  is  to  Ik;  thought  of. 
We  would  rather  seek  to  explain  the  phenomenon  as  being  due  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  certain  reflex  inhibitory  influences  because  of  the  cerebral  lesion. 

There  is  very  often  found,  particularly  in  cases  of  long  standing  affected 
with  well-marked  contractures,  an  increase  of  "direct  mechanical  excitability" 
in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  so  that  a  tap  upon  them  causes  them  to  contract 
vigorously.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  part  of  these  contractions  are  of 
reflex  origin  and  are  due  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fascia  of  the 
muscles  (fascial  reflex).  There  is  also  the  direct  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles. 

The  skin  reflexes  in  licniiplcgia  behave  differently  from  the  tendon  reflexes. 
In  the  jiaralyzed  arm  it  is  usually  iiupossible  to  excite  any  skin  reflex  what- 
ever, and  in  the  corresponding  leg  the  reflexes  produced  by  pricking  the  soles 
of  the  feet  with  needles  are  occasionally  approximately  equal;  at  other  times, 
however,  weaker  than  on  the  sound  side.  The  change  in  the  reflex  of  the  big 
toe  is  very  striking.  Stroking  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  generally  produces  a 
dorsal  extension  on  the  paralyzed  side  (Babinski),  and  on  the  well  side,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  plantar  flexion  (cf.  page  207).  Oppenheim's  leg  reflex 
is  not  as  common  as  the  Babinski  toe  reflex,  but  nevertheless  it  is  fre- 
quently very  characteristic.  If  the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia  is  stroked 
downward  with  considerable  force  "with  the  thumb,  dorsal  extension  of  the 
toes  [particularly  the  great  toe — K.],  and  especially  dorsal  extension  of 
fJH'  fool  thi'ough  contraction  of  the  til)ialis  anticus  muscle,  w'ill  occur  on  the 
pai-alyzed  side.  The  abdominal  and  cremasteric  reflexes  show  important 
changes  (ride  page  208).  These  reflexes  are  almost  always  much  diminished 
or  wholly  absent  on  the  paralyzed  side,  while  they  can  be  elicited  on  the  sound 
side  in  normal  strength,  a  distinction  which  is  not  infrequently  of  service  in 
determining  the  seat  of  the  hemiplegia  when  the  patient  is  stupid  or  even 
quite  unconscious.  There  is  often  a  marked  difference  in  the  conjunctival 
reflex  also.  On  the  ]iaralyzed  side  we  can  touch  the  eyeball  with  the  finger  or 
the  head  of  a  ])in  without  causing  an  immediate  reflex  closure  of  the  eye,  as 
is  the  case  on  the  healthy  side.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  striking  behavior 
of  the  skin  reflexes  in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  especially  the  peculiar  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  tendon  reflexes.     It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  certain 
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inhibitory  influences  for  the  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  through  the  cerebral  dis- 
ease, while  the  inhibition  of  the  skin  reflexes  is,  on  the  contrary,  put  into  a 
state  of  irritation.  This  explanation  is  evidently  forced  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  thus  the  suspicion  is  not  wholly  unwarranted  that  these  skin  reflexes, 
particularly  the  abdominal  and  cremasteric  reflexes,  contrary  to  the  physiolog- 
ical theories  thus  far  generally  accepted,  have  their  reflex  arcs  not  in  the  spinal 
cord,  but  much  higher  up  in  the  brain.  The  al^sence  of  these  reflexes  on  the 
paralyzed  side  in  cerebral  hemiplegia  is  accordingly  due  to  a  direct  injury  of 
the  reflex  path.  Of  courvse  it  must  be  emphasized  that  further  studies  upon 
this  important  point  are  extremely  necessary. 

Sensation  is  l)ut  little  impaired  in  most  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia,  but 
on  careful  examination  we  often  find  a  decided  blunting  of  sensibility  for 
simple  contact,  although  the  sensibility  to  pain  and  temperature  and  the  mus- 
cular sense  are  retained.  In  isolated  eases  the  muscuhir  sense  may  be  also 
perceptibly  disturbed.  [This  is  usually  the  case. — K.  |  Slight  para?sthe- 
sia  is  not  infrequently  complained  of  on  the  affected  side,  especially  at  first. 
Pain  in  the  paralyzed  parts  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  often  to  be  referred  to 
special  peripheral  conditions  (contractures,  etc.),  but  sometimes  there  is  ap- 
parently an  irritation  of  the  central  sensory  tracts  (Kdinger).  Any  marked 
disturbance  of  sensation  indicates,  as  has  been  seen  {cf.  page  4!)()),  that 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  capsule  is  involved.  Such  cases  are 
rare.  Jn  them  we  nuiy  observe  a  complete  cerebral  hemiana-sthesia  combined 
with  the  hemiplegia.  According  to  Gowers,  a  temporary  hemianopsia  is  often 
present  directly  after  the  occurrence  of  a  cere])ral  hemorrhage.  We  have  seen 
the  initial  hemianopsia  conil)ined  with  associated  paralysis  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles. It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  hemiplegia  associated  with  permanent 
hemianopsia,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  about  the  pathological  anatomy  of  such 
cases.  The  most  likely  thing  would  seem  to  be  some  lesion  of  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  internal  ca])sule  or  in  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
[The  stereognostic  sense   (vide  page  151)   is  not  infrequently  affected. — K.] 

Turning  now  to  the  further  course  of  hemiplegia,  we  find  a  new  grouj)  of 
important  symptoms.  First  of  all  should  be  considered  the  changes  in  the 
paralyzed  muscles.  If  the  hemiplegia  be  incomplete,  even  fi'oiu  the  stari.  al- 
most the  nornuil  degree  of  molility  nuiy  in  a  comparatively  l)i'ief  ])eriod  be 
regained  by  the  att'ected  side.  At  most  there  will  p(M-sist  a  cci-tain  slight 
amount  of  weakness  and  stifl'ness,  and  even  tliis  will  gradually  diminish. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  lliat  in  these  cases  flic  initial 
paresis  is  an  indirect  focal  symptom,  and  accordingly  vanishes  as  soon  as  llie 
effusion  ceases  to  affect  the  tissues  not  immediately  involved. 

Fven  where  there  is  a  complete  hemiplegia  it  is  excejitioual  for  this  con- 
dition to  remain  unabated  throughout  the  entire  region  affected.  After  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  one  part  and  anothei'  of  th(^  ])aralyzetl  half  of  tbe 
body  begin  to  recover  their  former  motility.  The  impi'o\ cment  goes  on  slowly. 
and  in  the  most  favoi'ahle  cases  tbe  i)aralysis  may  for  the  most  part  have  van- 
ished at  flie  end  of  some  months.  Fsually,  however,  the  improvement  advances 
only  to  a  eei'tain  poiut,  and  tbe  condition  then  attained  iHMuains  stationary. 
We  now  find  the  oi'diuary  ehai'aeterist ic  tvpieal  "  liemiplegic."  who  can  hi' 
recognized  at  tlie  llrst  glance  by  tin'  practiced  eye.  Tbe  most  noteworlby 
phenomenon  in  such  cases  is  this,  that,  in  spite  of  many  individual  ditl'ercnces 
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in  the  final  recovery  of  certain  movements  and  also  in  the  permanence  of  the 
paralysis  of  other  groii])s  of  muscles,  there  is  still  a  very  striking  regularity 
and  uniformity.  Tiiere  is  one  chief  fact  which  is  very  noteworthy — that  al- 
most invariably  the  leg  regains  greater  power  of  movement  tlian  the  arm.  In 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  groups  of  muscles,  moreover,  we 
almost  always  liiid  the  same  manifestations.  As  has  been  shown  chiefly  through 
the  interesting  investigations  of  Wernicke  and  L.  IVlann,  the  pernument  pa- 
ralysis in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  or  tlie  return  of  motion,  never  relates  to  indi- 
vidual muscles,  l)ut  always  to  whole  groups  of  muscles  whose  functions  are 
closely  connected.  In  the  upper  extremity  there  is  usually  permanent  paralysis 
of  all  the  iiiusclcs  Ihat  mtatc  tlic  arm  outward  (supinators  of  the  forearm, 
outward  rotation  of  the  iipper  arm  l»y  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor,  and 
fixation  and  outward  rotation  of  the  shoulder  girdle  by  the  lower  portion  of 
the  tra|)ezius  and  the  rhomboidei) ,  and  of  those  that  raise  the  upper  arm 
(deltoid,  serratus),  and  also  paralysis  of  the  movements  at  the  elbow,  espe- 
cially of  extension,  of  opening  the  hand  (extensors  of  the  fingers,  fixation  of 
the  wi'ist  by  lli(>  flexors),  and  of  opposition  of  the  thuml)  (opponens,  abdiictor 
brevis).  On  the  other  hand,  inward  rotation  of  the  arm  and  closure  of  the 
han<l  are,  as  a  rule,  preserved.  The  patient  can  therefore  not  take  hold  of  an 
object  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  opening  the  hand,  l)ut  he  can  hold  firndy 
what  he  has  once  grasped.  Fine  movements  of  the  hand,  however,  are  much 
ini|iaiie(|  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  movement  of  the  thumb.  In 
the  leg  the  flexors  of  the  lower  leg  and  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  usually 
remain  permanently  ])ar('tic,  and  also  the  abductors  and  inward  rotators  of 
the  hi}),  while  the  ilio])soas,  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  the  plantar  flexors 
of  the  foot  often  regain  their  power  of  motion.  The  return  of  mobility  in  the 
iliopsoas  and  <|uadriceps  is  therefore  of  great  practical  significance,  because  by 
it  the  patient  is  enabled  to  walk  again.  Of  course  the  patient  needs  the  help 
of  a  cane,  and  the  gait  remains  slow  and  labored,  but  the  advantage  of  inde- 
pendent locomotion  is  extremely  great.  The  gait  of  the  hemiplegic  is  very 
chai'acteristic,  and  is  always  of  the  same  type.  The  affected  leg  has  the  toe 
turned  slightly  outward,  it  is  moved  forward  slowly,  dragging  on  the  ground, 
in  a  slight  curve' wliose  convexity  is  outward.  We  cannot  state  with  certainty 
the  reason  for  these  facts  just  mentioned — that  both  the  improvement  and  the 
permanent  paralysis  almost  always  involve  regularly  the  same  definite  groups 
of  niusch's.  'i'he  muscles  which  regain  the  power  of  motion  are  probably  those 
which  can  be  most  easily  innervated  from  the  healthy  hemisphere  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body.  There  are  some  reasons  that  justify  the  assumption  that, 
after  the  infeiwupt ion  of  the  pyi'amidal  tracts,  the  subcortical  motor  tracts 
(from  the  optic  thalamus  and  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina)  assume  the 
function  vicariously. 

It  is  improbable,  although,  of  course,  not  impossible,  that  fibers  when  once 
destroyed  can  undergo  regeneration;  but  the  fact  above  mentioned  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  consequence  that  hemiplegic  symptoms  cannot  improve  ma- 
terially after  the  first  six  months. 

The  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  ])ecome  very  often  contractured  later 
on.  The  appearances  produced  exhibit  considerable  uniformity.  'J'he  arm, 
which  suffers  more  from  paralysis  than  the  leg,  is  also  usually  more  contracted. 
The  fingers  are  almost  invariably  flexed;  the  forearm  contracted  in  a  position 
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of  pronation,  and  nsually  floxed  ratlior  tlian  oxtondod  ;  and  the  upper  arm 
adducted  (the  peetoralis  major  heing  chielly  aifeettjd).  Those  contractures 
correspond  exactly  to  the  natural  positions  which  the  paralyzed  arm  almost 
always  assumes  if  left  to  itself,  either  from  gravity  or  as  a  result  of  any  re- 
maining power  of  movement.  The  contractures  are  almost  always  found  in 
tho  same  groups  of  muscles  which  suffer  relatively  the  least  loss  of  power  in 
hemiplegia  (vide  supra).  Since  the  position  once  acquired  from  the  paralysis 
of  the  antagonistic  muscles  cannot  be  altered,  so-called  passive  contractures 
appeal'  in  the  permanently  shortened  muscles.  The  correctness  of  this  theory 
is  favored  by  tlie  fact  that  the  deformity  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  prevented 
by  the  persistent  use  of  passive  motion,  which  renders  any  permanent  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscle  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Charcot  and  his  pupils,  including 
Bouchard,  hold  a  different  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  these  contractures. 
They  regard  them  as  the  sequel  of  the  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tract.  This  assumption  is,  however,  highly  improbable,  since,  in  the  first  place, 
the  degenerating  fibers  have  lost  the  power  of  being  stimulated,  and  can  there- 
fore no  longer  conduct  any  stimulus ;  and,  moreover,  the  contractures  do  not 
develop  in  the  ])aralyzed  muscles,  but  principally  in  those  which  can  still  be 
moved.  C'onti'actures  and  secondary  degeneration  are  consequently  concom- 
itant sequelae  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

If  the  contractures  become  marked  in  the  lower  limb,  they  nuiy  involve 
either  the  extensors  or  flexors,  which  depends  in  the  main  upon  accidents  of 
jiosition,  etc.  At  the  ankle  we  almost  always  find  a  contracture  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  ))ecause  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot  are  ])aralyzed  and  the  foot 
falls  into  a  position  of  plantar  flexion  from  its  own  weight;  and,  moreover, 
because  there  is  generally  more  mobility  preserved  in  tlie  plantar  flexors  than 
in  the  dorsal  extensors  of  the  foot.  The  fact  that  the  muscular  tonus  is  in- 
creased on  the  paralyzed  side  (analogous  to  the  increase  of  the  tendon  re- 
flexes) is  a  circumstance  which  is  not  wholly  without  influence  on  the  strength 
of  the  contracture.  We  nuiy  mention  here  the  fact  brought  forward  by  Hitzig 
that  many  contractures  are  slight  in  the  morning,  when  the  patient  wakes  from 
sleep,  and  become  more  marked  after  he  has  begun  to  move. 

Among  other  sym])toms  we  will  mention  first  the  interesting  associated 
movements,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  hemiplegics.  The  explanation 
of  them  is  partly  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  innervate  the  different  ])aretic 
groups  of  muscles  with  ease.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a  forcil)lo  associated  movement  of  the  leg,  when  the  patient  is  endeavoring 
with  all  his  energy  to  move  his  arm,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  patient  tries  to 
raise  the  arm  at  the  shoulder,  he  flexes  his  forearm  at  the  same  time.  The 
coiimion  associated  movement  in  the  foot  (dorsal  extension  from  contraction 
of  the  tibialis  anticus)  on  flexing  the  hip  and  knee,  which  was  first  described 
by  me,  is  especially  striking.  Not  infrequently  the  ])atient  is  quite  unable  to 
extend  the  foot  dorsally  as  an  isolated  movement,  I)ut,  if  he  draws  the  whole 
leg  up  to  the  trunk,  there  is  then  always  a  simultaneous  marked  dorsal  exten- 
sion of  the  foot  with  marked  contraction  of  the  tendon  of  the  til)ialis  anticus. 
'^riiis  symptom,  which  has  bet^n  d(>scribed  by  me  undei'  the  name  of  tibialis 
liliciiomciKiu,  dej)ends  ])robal)ly  on  an  interruption  of  the  ])yi-anii(lal  tracts. 
The  patients  can  now  sinniltaneously  ("  synergically ")  conliad  oidy  large 
groups  of  muscles,  and  have  lost  the  power  of  distributing  and  restricting  the 
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contraction  to  single  muscles.  On  extending  the  leg,  we  frequently  see  a  coin- 
cident marked  dorsal  extension  of  the  big  toe  (toe  i)henomen()ii)-  Similar 
al)nornud  synergic  muscular  movements  are  also  observed  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity (dorsal  extension  of  the  wrist  on  shutting  the  hand,  etc.).  Associated 
movements  also  occur  on  the  sound  side  on  movements  of  the  affected  side, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  opposite  condition  has  also  been  observed. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  must  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  what  Weir 
^litchell  has  termed  post-heniiplogic  chorea.  Some  time  after  the  ])aralysis 
begins  tbe  parts  affected  by  it  exhilnt  involuntary  movements,  reminding  one  of 
chorea  or  athetosis  (vide  pages  203  and  41)0).  Sometimes  these  movements  are 
continuous,  sometimes  they  occur  only  as  associated  niovenuMits  in  connection 
with  voluntary  motions  of  the  paralyzed,  oi-  even  of  the  sound,  side,  iremi- 
plegia  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  very  seldom  exhibits  this  phononu^ion.  It 
is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  focal  disease  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  in- 
ternal ca])sule,  and  of  the  optic  thalamus  (irritation  of  the  adjacent  pyramidal 
tract?).     It  is  much  commoner  in  cerebral  infantile  paralysis  (vide  infra). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  trophic  and  vasomotor  changes  in  the  para- 
lyzed parts.  At  first  the  skin  may  be  somewhat  redder  and  warmer  on  the 
paralyzed  than  on  the  sound  side.  Nothnagel  has  shown  that,  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  symptoms  of  vasomotor  paralysis  oc- 
cur. They  are  partly  temporary  and  partly  persistent,  and  comprise  increase 
of  temperature  and  color  in  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  face,  swelling  of  the 
eyelids,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  l)ut  they  are  usually  slight.  We  very 
frequently  find,  especially  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  more  or  less  putfiness, 
which  is  likewise  usually  regarded  as  of  vasomotor  origin.  It  should,  however, 
be  considered  that  the  natural  movements  of  any  part  of  the  body  greatly 
promote  the  nervous  and  lymphatic  circulation,  and  that  the  quietude  of  pa- 
ralysis may  therefore  have  much  to  do  with  the  oedema.  In  hemiplegia  of 
some  duration  the  extremities  upon  the  paralyzed  side  are  always  cooler  than 
normal,  and  the  hand  in  particular  is  very  often  deeply  cyanotic.  The  skin 
sometimes  becomes  harsh  and  fissured,  and  often  is  thickened.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  hand,  in  case  of  contracture,  is  frequently  quite  wet  with  per- 
spiration. 

Among  the  specific  tro])hic  symptoms  of  hemiplegia  Charcot  includes 
"acute  malignant  bedsore."  This  sometimes  develo])s  with  extreme  rapidity 
within  a  few  days  after  the  shock,  and  iisually  occupies  the  buttock  on  the 
affected  side.  There  appears  a  circumscribed  redness  with  the  formation  of 
vesicles,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  deep-reaching  necrosis  of  the  soft  parts. 
We  have  ourselves  never  met  with  this  in  a  case  which  has  l)oon  properly 
nursed,  and  we  cannot  therefore  hel])  thinking  that  its  deveio])ment  is  not  due 
to  trophic  disturbance,  but  to  pressure  and  to  the  penetration  of  septic  matter 
below  the  skin.  Of  course,  patients  long  confined  to  bed  with  hemiplegia  are 
as  liable  to  bedsores  as  are  any  others  similarly  situated. 

If  the  hemiplegia  has  existed  for  some  tinu>,  we  almost  always  find  the 
paralyzed  muscles  more  or  less  atrophied  in  comparison  with  those  on  the 
sound  side.  On  microscopic  examination  we  also  find  an  evident  atrophy  of 
the  individual  fibers,  but  this  atrophy,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  extreme  as  in  pe- 
ripheral or  poliomyelitic  paralyses  (see  page  200).  Furthermore,  the  atrophy 
is  always  "  simple,"  not  "  degenerative,"  and  accordingly  the  faradic  and  gal- 
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vanie  exeltahility  of  tlic  paralyzod  muscles  is  completely  preserved,  even  if  the 
muscles  are  very  miicti  ati'0])lii(Hl.  The  electrical  excitability  does  not  even 
show  a  slight  quantitative  diminution,  as  careful  examinations  have  taught  us. 
In  some  cases,  even  in  ordinary  hemiph'gia,  the  ati'ophy  of  certain  muscles 
(for  example,  the  interossei,  tlie  tlienar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  etc.)  may  come 
on  unusually  early  and  become  extremely  niai-ked,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  a 
"cerel)ral  muscular  atrophy."  In  such  cases  certain  trophic  influences  actu- 
ally seem  to  be  especially  manifest.  "^Phe  joints  of  the  paralytic  extremities, 
and  in  pai'tieular  the  knee  and  shoulder,  may  exceptionally  become  inflamed. 
The  artlii'ilis  is  sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes  more  of  a  chronic  variety. 
Its  cause  is  not  evident.  Charcot  thinks  that  it  is  probably  a  neurotrophic 
symptom,  and  be  is  of  the  same  mind  with  regard  to  the  rarely  seen  swellings 
of  the  ])eripliei';d  nerve  trunks  of  the  ])aralyzed  side  ("hypertrophic  neu- 
ritis"). 

]\rental  symptoms  are  rare,  except  the  initial  loss  of  consciousness.  There 
is  sometimes,  liowever,  a  ])ersistent  general  uneasiness  of  mind,  accompanied 
by  great  excitability  and  wakel'uliiess.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  persistent 
hemiplegia  there  finally  come  on,  in  the  course  of  years,  constantly  increasing 
indications  of  mental  weakness.  The  patient  grows  dull  and  forgetful.  Very 
often  he  exhilnts  a  ])eculiar  tendency  to  weeping,  bursting  into  tears  at  the 
slightest  provocation;  but  frequently  he  is  subject  to  (piick  alternations  of 
feeling,  weeping  and  laughing  in  the  same  minute.  The  patient  sometimes 
becomes  eventually  confused,  excited,  etc.  All  such  pronounced  conditions  are 
usually  dependent  upon  the  general  ceret)ral  atrophy  that  comes  from  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

'J'he  general  nutrition  is  often  good  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  there  is 
even  a  decided  tendency  to  corpulence.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in  the 
bedridden,  marasmus  gradually  comes  on  and  hastens  the  fatal  termination, 
particularly  if  there  be  some  intercurrent  trouble,  such  as  a  bedsore  or 
bronchitis. 

We  have  detailed  the  peculiai'ities  of  hemiplegia  somewhat  minutely,  be- 
cause the  statements  Avill  a])ply  in  the  main  to  all  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia, 
no  matter  in  what  ])lace  tlie  |)yramidal  tract  is  interrupted  or  by  what  sort  of 
a  lesion.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  diverse  symptoms  which  are  caused 
by  diversity  in  the  exact  location  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  hemiplegia  itself 
is  the  same,  whether  the  effusion  be  in  the  cortex,  internal  cajisule,  crus  cerebri, 
or  pons.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  preceding  chapter  what  the  accessory 
symptoms  are  which  would  enable  us  to  localize  the  ti'ouhle.  We  need  men- 
tion hei'e  oidy  the  frequent  combination  of  right  hemiplegia  and  a|)hasia. 
1'liis  occurs  when  tbei'c  is  a  lai'ge  effusion  in  the  left  hemisphere,  extending 
from  the  internal  ca])sule  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  frontal,  or  possibly 
the  uppermost  tem])oral  convolution    (compare  ])age    f!H)  rl  siu/.). 

Diagnosis. — 'i'he  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hemoi'rhage  rests  on  the  sudden 
onset  of  the  a|H(plectic  sympioms,  and  on  llu'  later  symptoms  (if  there  be  any) 
of  impairment  of  the  cerebi'al  functions.  'J'he  diagnosis  can  scarcely  ever  be 
made  with  absolute  cei'lainty,  for  cerebral  endiolism  may  exhibit  almost  iden- 
tical phenomena:  the  dilTcrential  diagnosis  between  llie  two  will  be  given  in 
the  following  chapler.  Occasionally  lliei'e  may  be  danger  of  mistaking  other 
cerebral  affections  for  a  hemorrhage,  such  as  meningitis  and   tumors.     The 
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same  may  be  said  of  a  suddenly  developed  uraemia,  of  diabetic  coma,  and  of 
constitutional  sepsis.  In  tbese  cases  the  rapid  onset  of  grave  cerebral  symp- 
toms of  a  general  nature,  such  as  unconsciousness,  simulates  the  apoplectic 
coma.  At  times  the  further  course  of  the  disease  alone  makes  a  diagnosis 
possible. 

Prognosis. — The  first  question  is,  whether  the  patient  will  survive  the 
initial  shock.  'I'lic  answer  depends  iipon  the  severity  of  the  early  symptoms. 
The  deeper  and  more  persistent  the  unconsciousness,  the  more  deficient  the 
respiration  and  p\ilso,  tlie  less  the  prospect  of  recovery;  but  we  can  never 
dei-ide  ahsohildy.  |A  slcady  rise  of  tciii])crature  or  a  very  high  temperature 
is  also  of  l)ad  omen. —  K.|  If  (lie  patient  have  withstood  the  first  onset  and 
be  hemiplegic.  then  the  possiliility  of  iiiipiM\cniciit  liingcs  (Hi  tlie  question 
whether  the  paralysis  is  a  direct  or  an  indirect  focal  symptom.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  means  of  knowing  about  this  at  first,  we  must  speak  very  guard- 
edly. [The  early  appearance  of  ankle  clonus  or  greatly  exaggerated  patellar 
reflex  is  apt  to  portend  permanent  paralysis  with  contractures. — K.J  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  hemorrhage  may  recur,  "^riie  predisposing 
disease  of  the  blood  vessels  renders  individuals  who  have  had  one  stroke  liable 
to  \h'  visited,  sooner  or  later,  by  another. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  apoplectic  shock  demands,  first  of  all, 
rest  in  bed,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  elevated,  '^i'o  avoid  bedsores  it  is  very 
important  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  t(j  watch  attentively  tiiat  portion  of 
the  skin  wliicli  is  pressed  against  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  An  ice 
bag  should  be  put  upon  the  head,  and  particularly  over  that  side  on  which  the 
hemorrhage  is  supposed  to  be.  Bleeding  was  formerly  universally  practiced, 
hut  of  late  its  usefulness  is  doubted.  It  is  at  most  indicated  only  when  the 
deep  congestion  of  the  face,  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  the  full, 
slow  pulse  show  increased  artei'ial  tension.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  patient 
seem  otherwise  robust,  we  may  bleed  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  in 
the  hope  of  cheeking  the  flow  of  blood  by  lowering  the  intra-arterial  pressure. 
In  similar  conditions,  experience  shows  that  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  temples  is  sometimes  advantageous.  The  l)Owels  should  be  well 
emptied  by  enemata,  and  latei'  on  hy  drastic  purgatives.  If  the  respiration 
and  pulse  fail,  we  may  try  stimulants  (ether,  camphor). 

[Ilorslev  and  S])encer  have  found,  by  experiments  on  animals,  that  if  the 
internal  carotid  he  tied  the  bleeding  from  the  divided  lenticulo-striate  artery  is 
checked,  llorsley  therefore  suggests  that  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  ligature  or  eom|)ression  of  the  intei'iial  carotid  may  check  the 
bleeding,  and  |>i'e\('nt  the  foiMnation  of  a  laig'c  clot  and  extensive  destruction 
of  the  brain.  This  y>roee(lure  has  been  tried  with  some  benefit  in  a  few  cases 
of  ingravescent  hemorrhage. 

\\  here  there  is  much  dilhculty  in  rcs])iration  during  the  ])eriod  of  coma, 
relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  ])y  turning  the  patient  upon  the  side. — K.] 

When  the  patient  is  safely  over  the  shock,  our  resources  for  aiding  him  in 
the  further  stages  of  his  trouble  are  very  limifed.  As  long  as  headache  and 
symptoms  of  fever  ])ersist,  the  ap]»licalion  of  ice  to  the  head  should  be  kept 
up,  and  other  disturbances  should  be  ti'cated  symptomatically.  For  uneasiness 
and  wakefulness,  small  doses  of  morpliin  or  veronal  are  given.  Treatment  of 
the  hemiplegia  nmst  be  deferred  for  the  lirst   thi'ce  oi'  I'oui-  weeks,  until  all 
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tlie  initial  s_ym])t()ms  of  in-itatioii  arc  owv.  'IMicii  electricity  plays  the  cliicC 
I'ole.  Local  galvanization  should  he  tried,  the  ciiri-ent  l)eing  made  to  pass 
transversely  through  tlie  head,  witli  as  much  regard  as  possible  to  the  position 
of  the  hemoi-rhagic  focus;  the  current  should  he  weak,  and  the  application 
sliould  occup3'  two  or  three  minutes.  With  this  may  be  condjined  galvani- 
zation of  the  sympathetic  ner\e  on  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage;  nor  should 
galvanization  (stroking  with  the  cathode)  and  faradization  of  the  paralyzed 
iiuiscles  and  nerves  he  neglected,  if  favorable  changes  take  place,  it  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  how  mucli  should  be  ascribed  to  treatment;  since,  as  has 
alr(>ady  heen  stated,  there  is  often  improvement  without  treatment. 

i'assive  movements  and  massage  of  the  paralyzed  limhs  are  very  important 
as  a  ])i'()phylaxis  against  contractures.  Massage,  and  later  on  systematic  and 
a|>])r(i|)i-iate  gyiiiiuistic  exei-cises,  nuiy  contrihutc  mucli  to  the  restoration  of 
voluntary  motions,  liubbing  with  spirits  of  camphor,  chloroform  liniment, 
spirits  of  nuistard,  etc.,  which  are  much  employed,  have  a  favorable  influence 
through  the  nuissage  and  cutaneous  stimulation. 

Internally,  potassium  iodid  is  fr('(|iieiit ly  gi\('ii,  out  of  regard  for  its  "ab- 
sorbent" |ti-o|K'rl  ies.  We  may  also  ti'y  the  ellVct  of  strychnin;  it  is  most 
adapted  for  cases  of  some  duration.  [Strychnin  should  l)e  prescribed  very 
cautiously  in  cases  where  the  hlood  pressure  is  high  and  in  cases  where  there 
is  any  spasticity,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  spastic  phenomena. — K.) 

As  to  baths,  they  should  not  he  too  warm — that  is,  not  over  90°  to  93°  F. 
(?i?}°  to  3-1°  ('.).  Moderately  warm  Ijaths,  medicated  with  common  salt  if  it 
seems  desirahle,  and  emjtloyed  three  or  four  times  a  week,  or  artificial  carbonic- 
acid  baths,  fre(|uently  seem  to  be  hcneficial.  If  it  be  thought  host  to  send  the 
])atient  to  a  regular  bathing  place,  Wildbad,  Ragatz,  1'eplitz,  Wieshaden,  Oeyn- 
haiisen,  Xauheim,  etc.,  may  be  chosen.  At  all  these  places,  too  hot  baths 
sliduld  be  a\oi(led. 

llemi])legic  paralysis  often  lasts  so  long  that  the  physician  nnist  re]ieat- 
edly  change  the  details  of  treatment,  so  as  to  sn|)|)ort  the  courage  and  ]iatience 
of  the  sufferei'.  Particular  care  should  be  gixcn  to  regimen,  in  ord(U-  that  any 
recurrence  of  tlu'  hemorrhage  may,  if  ])ossible,  be  avoided.  The  diet  slumld 
be  simple;  any  large  amount  of  alcohol  should  be  IV)rbidden,  and  there  should 
be  no  severe  bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement. 


CITAn^^^TT    TV 

CEREBRAL    EMBOLISM    AND    TIIKOM  HOSTS     (ENCEPHALOMALACTA) 

{Softenina  of  Ihe  liniin  from  Embolism,  or  Thrombosis) 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Occlusion  of  Ihe  cerebi'al  arteries  is  one  of  the 
most  rre(|ucnt  iiijiii'ics  inllicte(l  by  ciubolism.  Usually  the  eudioli  oi'igiii;it(> 
in  Ihe  left  side  of  the  hc;ii-j,  from  Ihi'ombi  in  the  left  auricle.  (U'  from  tlu; 
thrombotic  deposits  which  form  upon  the  valves  of  th(>  left  ventricli'  in 
chronic  endocai'ditis  ( mil  r.d  or  nortic  disease).  Chronic  ai-tcM'iosclerosis  may 
also  lend  (o  thrombosis  in  the  laiger  arteries,  pai-l  icularly  the  aoi'ta  ;  and  in 
case  th(!  cerebi'al  arlci'ics  Ihemselves  ai'c  e\lensi\clv  atheromatous,  the  larger 
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vessels  at  the  base  of  the  hniiii  may  funiish  material  for  emholism  of  the 
smaller  cerebral   arteries. 

Tln'onibosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  l)rain  is  al\va3'^s  due  to  primary  disease  of 
the  l)lood  vessels,  tlu-  most  eoiniiion  cause  being  the  chronic  arteriosclerosis 
just  mentioned.  Wherever  the  atlieroma  has  altered  the  normal  structure  of 
the  intinui,  dej)osits  of  (ibiin  may  take  place.  Their  development  is  further  pro- 
moted by  the  sul)norma!  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  by  the  occasional  nar- 
rowing of  their  lumen;  for  thus  the  How  of  blood  is  rendered  slow,  if  not 
completely  checked.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  throm])Osis  and  end)()lism 
may  each  give  rise  to  the  other.  From  every  thrombus  an  emlxilus  may  be 
detached;  and  every  lirmly  lodged  embolus  may  form  a  luu  leus  for  tliiombosis. 

Next  to  arteriosclei'osis  the  most  frequent  cause  of  a  cerebral  throud)us  is 
syphilitic  endarteritis.  In  the  cha))ter  on  cerebral  syphilis  this  subject  will  be 
more  fully  considered.  Whether  tlirond)i  ever  form  here  independently  of  dis- 
ease of  the  vessels  is  doubtful.  An  apparently  spontaneous  thrombosis  is  now 
and  then  seen  in  ])atients  who  are  cachectic  or  severely  ill  (cancer,  severe 
typhoid  fever,  etc.).  Such  cases  are  explained  either  by  the  existing  cardiac 
weakness,  or  j)erhaps  by  an  abnormal  tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate. 

In  whatever  ])art  of  the  arterial  system  complete  occlusion  has  been  ])ro- 
duced  by  an  eniltolus  or  tlirond)us,  the  results  depend  upon  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  blood  i-eaching  l»y  collateral  channels  the  region  thus  deprived 
of  its  ordinary  su})ply.  If  tlie  collateral  circulation  prove  efficient,  no  harm 
is  done;  if  not.  tlie  tissues  must  perish  and  undergo  "softening."  It  is  thus 
a  matter  of  the  gi-eatest  practical  import  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  stem, 
and  particularly  the  l)ranches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  which  sup])ly  the  great  central  ganglia  and  internal  capsule,  are  all 
"terminal,"  in  Colinheim's  sense — that  is,  they  form  few  anastomoses  with 
neighboring  vessels.  Now,  the  middle  cerebral  artery  and  its  branches  are 
known  from  experience  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  embolism,  above  other  cere- 
bi'a!  arteries.  Hence  we  see  why  the  region  they  supply  suifers  so  severely  and 
so  very  frequently  from  (Muboli.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  left  middle  cerebral 
artery  is  more  frequently  plugged  by  emboli  than  is  the  right.  In  the  cen- 
trum ovale  and  cortex  there  is  more  opportunity  for  collateral  compensation 
than  in  the  central  ganglia;  but  even  here  the  sup])ly  of  blood  often  ]n-o\es 
insufficient,  as  is  shown  by  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  spots  of  softening 
in  the  cortex  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand, 
embolic  foci  aw  much  rai-ei-  in  the  crura  cerebri,  pons,  and  cerebellum. 

The  various  steps  in  the  process  which  l)egins  with  endjolic  or  thrombotic 
occlusion  and  ends  in  softening  of  the  brain  substance  are  essentially  the  same 
as  occur  in  other  organs  (compare  chapter  on  Pulmonary  Embolism,  Vol.  I, 
page  33"<J).  The  tissues  which  are  deprived  of  their  arterial  blood  perish,  be- 
come disintegrated,  and  are  transformed  into  a  soft  homogeneous  mass.  Into 
the  empty  portion  of  the  artery,  beyond  the  embolus,  blood  flows  in  the  reversed 
direction  from  the  veins,  and,  if  the  anatomical  relations  permit,  from  the 
minute  arteries  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  nourish 
the  tissues.  The  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  become  abnormally  permeable  and 
delicate,  so  that  some  red  globules  invade  the  disintegrating  region  by  dia- 
pedesis,  and  others  in  the  way  of  minute  but  genuine  ecchymoses.  Actual 
infarctions,  are,  however,  never  formed  in  the  ])rain,  perhaps  because,  as  Wei- 
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gert  suggests,  the  nervous  structures  swell  so  much  as  to  exclude  any  large 
amount  of  blood;  but  tlie  little  punctifonn  ccchynioses  are  in  many  instances 
so  abundant  that  the  whole  softened  spot  seems  distinctly  reddish  or  yellowish. 
This  red  or  yellow  softening  is  also  duo  in  j)art  to  the  tissues  l)eing  stained 
l)y  the  dissolved  pigment  of  disintegrated  blood  globules.  If  the  discoloration 
be  ]U)t  very  striking,  then  we  speak  of  a  white  softening. 

Fresh  foci  of  softening  are  seen  through  the  niicu-oscope  to  l)e  composed  of 
drops  of  myelin,  bits  of  swollen  nerve  fibers,  numerous  fatty  granular  cells, 
and  free  fat  globules.  The  time  required  for  these  changes  is  one  or  two  days. 
If  within  that  period  a  compensatory  collateral  circulation  is  set  up,  the  ner- 
vous structures  may  be  restored  and  resume  their  functional  activity.  If  not, 
the  tissues  perish  and  become  disintegrated.  The  white  blood  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes  (and  possibly  also  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  the 
neuroglia  and  ganglion  cells)  absorb  the  fatty  detritus  thus  nuule,  and  come  to 
form  the  fatty  granular  cells  above  mentioned.  If  the  patient  live,  the  dcixl 
and  disintegrated  tissue  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  it  may  even  finally  be 
replaced  Ijy  a  cyst  not  differing  in  appearance  from  those  which  occur  after 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  A  minute  focus  of  softening  may  also  be  replaced  at 
times  by  indurated  cicatricial  tissue. 

If  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  become  softened,  quite  a  deep 
depression  often  results.  This  is  filled  up  in  i)art  with  serous  fluid  and  in 
part  by  hyperplasia  of  the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  the  convolutions  are  still 
recognizable  in  places ;  but  they  are  atrophied,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  a 
greatly  increased  consistency,  due  to  the  growth  of  cicatricial  tissue. 

Clinical  History. — The  occurrence  of  cerebral  embolism  is  attended  with 
almost  precisely  the  same  sort  of  shock  as  is  cerebral  hemorrhage.  We  do  not 
need  to  enter  into  the  particulars  again  here,  but  will  refer  to  the  preceding 
cliapter  (vide  page  500).  In  em1)olism,  also,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  varies 
from  transitory  confusion  of  intellect  or  slight  vertigo  to  the  deepest  persistent 
coma.  One  chief  factor  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  case  is  the  size  of 
the  occluded  artery;  another  is  its  position,  according  as  the  embolism  has 
taken  place  in  the  hemispheres  or  toward  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  general, 
however,  the  shock  of  embolism,  especially  the  loss  of  consciousness,  is  not 
often  so  severe  and  long  continued  as  that  of  hemorrhage ;  and  embolism  does 
not  so  frequently  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  including 
slowing  of  the  pulse.  The  temperature  does  not  usually  show  the  decline 
wbich  is  seen  in  fresh  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  moderate  fever  sets  in,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  On  the  other  hand,  epileptiform  convulsions 
are  seen  more  often  in  end)olism  than  in  hemorrhage.  Embolism  again  may 
have  a  rather  slow  onset  where  there  is  at  first  a  small  embolus,  and  this 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  gradually  formed  thrombus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cxi)lain  why  there  should  be  a  shock  at  all  in  case  of  em- 
bolism. Perhaps  the  main  reason  is  the  diminution  of  pressure  which  the 
embolism  occasions  in  the  region  directly  afPectcd  and  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  portion  of  the  artery  beyond  the  plug  becomes  emj)ly  and  not  only  causes 
a  draught  u])on  the  l)lood  and  lympli,  but  subjecls  all  the  soft  surrounding 
structures  to  a  diminution  of  tension  and  \o  a  cerlain  amount  of  strain  (^Yer- 
nicke).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  ilinl  tlio  disturbance  of  circulation  occa- 
sioned  in   the   surrounding   blood   vessels,   including   the   capillaries   of   the 
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rortc'x,  I)}'  siuKU'ii  c'liiltolisui  ol'  a  <^uod-sizecl  artcrj  is  ui'  iL^cli'  enough  to  account 
for  the  synii)t()ins  of  shock. 

A\'ith  rcga rt I ,  also,  to  tlic  persistent  syiii|i|(iiiis  of  einliolisin  we  may  he 
e(|ually  hrief.  iiiasiniieh  as  they  \ery  closely  i-esenil)le  those  which  Inllow  a 
cerei)ral  henidrrhage.  As  has  \)v.vn  saiil,  it  is  only  when  a  coni|)i'nsal(jry  col- 
hitoral  circuhition  is  (leveh)i)e(l  within  the  lirst  forty-eight  hours  tiiat  the 
early  syinplonis  of  focal  disturhant-e  can  entirely  vanish.  After  tliis  pei'ioii, 
the  tissues  which  lia\e  het'U  (lepiMved  of  their  nuniial  hhxnl  supply  iiuist 
undergo  necrosis;  although  there  is  still  room  for  lioi)e  that  some  of  the  symp- 
toms will  prove  iiulirect,  and  therefore  capahle  of  improvenieut,  so  (hat 
end)olic  hemij)legia,  like  that  from  hcmoi'i-hage,  may  improve  decidedly  in  the 
I'ourse  of  the   first   k'w  weeks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  middU'  cerehral  ai'leiy  is  hy  far  the  most  freipient  seat  of 
ccrehral  end)olisnu  and  inasunicli  as  this  ai'teiT  supplies  the  intei-nal  capsule  as 
well  as  the  great  centi'al  ganglia,  the  most  fre(|uent  focal  symptom  of  emholism 
of  the  lirain  is  ordinary  cerehi-al  hemiplegia,  all  the  ft'atui'cs  of  which  have 
heen  depicted  in  the  preceding  cha|)ter.  A]>hasia  is  associated  with  it  with 
comparative  frecpiency,  for,  as  already  nu-ntioned,  the  left  middle  eerehral 
artery  is  especially  apt  to  suffer.  Less  frequent  is  paralysis  of  a  single  mem- 
her,  due  to  cortical  eml>olism,  or  an  occipital  lesion  with  liemiano])sia. 

\\'here  softening  is  the  result  of  thromhosis,  the  symptoms  are  hut  sehloin 
ahru])t  in  their  onset.  Usually  the  focal  symptoms  and  the  more  general  ones 
(such  as  unconsciousness)  are  developed  rather  gradually.  This  is  most  often 
seen  in  so-called  senile  softening  of  the  brain,  a  disorder  almost  always  caused 
by  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  various  symptoms  generally  come  on 
under  cover  of  repeated  relapses  and  fresh  aggravations  of  the  disease.  A 
severe  initial  shock  seldom  occurs;  but  almost  invariably  there  is  a  gradual 
and  progressive  dementia. 

The  further  course  and  the  iinal  termination  of  cerebral  softening  vary  as 
do  those  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  I'hiiholism  of  a  larger  ariei'V  nuiy  cause 
speedy  death.  If,  however,  the  first  sliock  ))asses  away,  the  impairment  of 
function  which  nuiy  be  left  behind  may  last  for  years  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  general  health.  There  is  always  danger  of  a  recurrence  when  the 
source  of  the  end)olism  continues  unchanged,  as  in  cardiac  disease  or  atheronui. 

Diagnosis. — Both  the  onset  and  tlie  ]iersistent  focal  symptoms  are  so 
much  alike  in  hemorrhage  and  endiolism  that  in  many  cases  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  decide  which  caused  the  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia.  The  follow- 
ing are  factors  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis,  if  one  can  be  made:  (1) 
It  is  very  important  to  find  whether  there  be  any  source  for  an  embolus. 
Thus,  if  the  patient  have  valvular  cardiac  disease  (particularly  mitral),  em- 
bolism is  more  pi-obable  than  hemorrhage.  (2)  A  young  person  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  apt  to  have  embolism  than  hemorrhage.  At  a  later  period  of 
life  one  is  about  as  probable  as  the  other.  (3)  When  the  shock  is  severe 
and  persistent,  with  red  face,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  signs  of 
cerebral  compression  (slow  pulse),  we  should  think  of  hemorrhage  rather 
than  end)olism,  in  whicth  latter  the  initial  symptoms  are  sometimes  com- 
paratively slight  (vide  siij)ni)-  (1)  Finally,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ob- 
tain support  for  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  emholism  by  demonstrating  embolism 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  fundus  oculi,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
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In  rare  instances,  also,  (uinors  nl'  the  hriiin,  iiitn  the  substance  of  whicl' 
hemorrhage  takes  phicc,  may  iiKhicc  syniplonis  closely  simulating  a  primary 
apoplectic  shock,  as  may  also  abscesses  whieli  have  been  previously  latent, 
and  then  suddenly  burst  into  a  v(Mitriclc.  In  such  cases  a  correct  diagnosis 
is  seldom  possible. 

Softening  due  to  a  thrombus  is  most  readily  diagnosticated  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  cerebral  syphilis  (7.  /•.).  Senile  softening  is  inferred  from  the 
age  of  the  patient,  the  signs  of  general  arteriosclerosis,  the  abrupt  advances  of 
the  disease  from  mildness  toward  severity,  and  the  developing  dementia.' 

For  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  cerebral  embolism  we  may  refer  sim- 
ply to  what  was  said  in  the  preceding  cluqjter. 


APPENDIX 
ARTERIOSCLEROTIC    BRAIN    DISEASE 

In  the  two,  preceding  chapters  on  licmon-liagc  jind  cmholic  softening  of 
the  hi-ain,  we  have  rcpcatcilly  emphasized  the  great,  significance  of  arterio- 
sclerosis in  the  aetiology  of  these  important  ])athological  lesions.  Rut  even 
if  a  distinct  apoplectic  attack  or  a  proncmnced  hemiplegia  does  not  ensue, 
extensive  arteriosclerotic  changes  in  the  cerebral  vessels  fre(|uently  produce  a 
distinctive  clinical  picture  which  we  nuist  i)riefly  review  here. 

As  a  rule,  this  disease  occurs  in  older  people,  in  whom  arteriosclerosis  is 
also  causing  symptoms  in  other  vascailar  territories  of  the  l)ody  (heart,  kid- 
neys, extremities).  However,  the  cerebral  symptoms  nuiy  occasionally  occur 
almost  independently.  In  the  case  of  comparatively  youthful  individuals,  in 
whom  arteriosclerosis  occurs  remarkably  early,  sjiecial  a^tiological  factors  (al- 
cohol, nicotin,  heredity,  gout,  etc.)   must  be  considere<l. 

The  disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels  causes  an  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
and  a  consefpient  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  brain  tissues.  The  first 
and  most  general  consequence  of  this  is  a  diminution  in  the  general  cerebral 
functional  activity.  Conse(iuently,  tliis  disense,  at  first,  frequently  manifests 
itself  oidy  in  the  form  of  greater  bodily  and  mcidal  fatigue,  general  mental 
weakness,  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  mental  activity,  interest,  and  energy.  In 
addition,  marked  insomnia  occasionally  exists,  while  other  cases  frequently 
fall  asleep  even  during  the  day.  Not  infreciuently  disagreeable  subjective 
symptoms  (headache,  vertigo,  tinnitus  auriuni,  etc.)  are  associated  with  these 
manifestations.  A  certain  general  disturhance  of  nutrition  (emaciation)  is 
often  striking.  Occasionally  the  motor  weakness  is  ])articulai-ly  ])rominent, 
and  the  gait  and  all  other  movements  become  slower  and  more  uncertain. 
The  patients  frequently  walk  with  short,  dragging  steps,  fall  easily,  cannot 
help  themselves  very  well,  etc.  For  very  evident  reasons  this  condition  is  not 
infrequently  associated  with  true  apoplectic  attacks  of  a  light  or  even  of  a 
grave  sort.  Isolated  e|>ile|tt  ifoi-m  attacks  may  also  occur.  To  this  are  also 
frtHpiently  added  synq)loiiis  in  other  oi'gans  (lungs,  heart,  etc.).  ]  ( '/.  ^'bapter 
on  Senile  Dementia,  ])age  ()!);». — ]\.  | 

The  anatomical  basis  of  all  these  patbologii'al  symptoms  is  principally 
cerebral  atrophy,  either  general  or  restricted  chiefly  to  certain  areas  of  the 
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brain.  'I'lie  convolutions  become  iiiirroucr.  the  sulci  dcciici',  \\\v  entire  Iti-aiii 
becomes  smaller  and  loses  in  \vei*jfhl.  Miei-oscopit  al  exaiiiinatidii  slmws  a  ])ar- 
tial  disappearance  of  nerve  fibers  and  cells,  cliaui^es  in  the  sniallei-  Modd 
vessels,  aiul  an  increase  of  tbc  interstitial  neuroiflia.  I'"i'e(|ueiitly  we  lind 
in  advanced  cases  of  tbis  sort  eitlier  isolated  large,  or  numerous  small,  areas 
of  softening  oi-  loss  of  brain  substance. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  is,  as  a  rule,  not  dillicult,  if  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  general  conditions  and  the  special  symi)t()ni-com- 
plex.  However,  confusion,  with  paretic  dementia,  ])aralysis  agitans,  tumors 
of  the  brain,  ("tc..  may  oceur  (ride  corresponding  cha])ters).  The  ])r()gnosis 
is  evident  from  1  he  eliaraeter  of  the  disease,  but  is  uncertain  in  the  individual 
case,  since  mimerous  unforeseen  accidents  (apoplexy,  end)olism.  I'tc.)  may 
occui'.  The  treatment  nuist  l)e  directed  pi'imarily  toward  conserving  ihe 
bodily  strength  and  mental  energy  in  every  possible  way.  The  nujde  of 
living  of  these  patients  nuist  therefore  be  accurately  regulated.  T>(>sidence 
in  a  quiet  country  or  mountain  resort  is  of  decided  beuelit.  The  carcd'ul  use 
of  baths  (salt  baths,  CO.  baths)  is  frequently  advantageous.  Of  the  internal 
remedies,  the  iodin  |)i'eparations  and  general  tonics  are  to  he  ])rinci])ally  con- 
sidered ;  in  addition,  tliei'e  are  numerous  symptomatic  remedies,  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  [The  use  of  electrical  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency is  often  beneficial.  They  lower  the  blood  pressure  and  improve  the 
general  condition. — K.] 


CHAPTER    V 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    BRAIN 

(Acute  and  Chronic  Encephalitis) 

1.     ABSCESS  OF  THE   BRAIN   (SUPPURATIVE   ENCEPHALITIS) 

.31tiology. — In  most  cases  of  cerel)ral  abscess  it  is  jjossible  to  demonstrate 
with  certainty  that  infectious  material  capable  of  exciting  suppuration  has 
penetrated  to  the  encephalon.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  not  very 
rare  abscesses  wdiicli  follow  injuries  of  the  scal[),  cranium,  or  brain  (trau- 
matic abscess  of  the  brain).  Here  the  w^ound  is  probal)ly  almost  always  an 
open  one,  affording  free  ingress  to  the  infection.  In  the  rare  cases  of  trau- 
matic cerebral  abscess,  apparently  without  any  open  wound,  small  injuries 
of  the  skin  lia\c  probably  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
bones  should  he  injui-e(l,  howe\er,  for  experience  shows  that,  even  where  the 
soft  parts  alone  are  wounded,  suppuration  may  extend  to  the  brain.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  extension  takes  place  determines  the  question  "whether  a 
suppurative  meningitis  (q.v.)  or  an  abscess  shall  be  developed.  Kot  in- 
frequently we  find  the  two  combined.  Between  the  trauma  and  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  of  al)scess  a  long  interval  of  time  may  elapse  (according 
to  some  reports  even  years).  Another  source  of  traunuitic  cerebral  abscess  is 
foreign  bodies  which  penetrate  the  brain  (for  instance,  through  the  orbit), 
and  thus  carry  septic  matter  into  the  very  substance  of  the  organ. 

Besides  traumatic  causes,  any  existing  suj^puration  in  neighboring  parts 
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may,  by  direct  extension,  occjvsion  cerebral  abscess.  Tlie  same  processes 
are  ])romineut  in  this  connection  which  we  liave  already  found  to  ex(-ito 
])uridciit  nienincijitis  (vide  ])agc  4.54) — part  icidai'ly  sii|)|)ii  I'at  ion  in  the  iiiiddU; 
ear  and  in  tin'  peti'mis  hone  (chronic  piindcnt  otitis  media,  caries  of  the 
])etrous  bone).  As  a  rule,  the  suppuration  attacks  the  hi'ain  by  cont i.>!;ui1y, 
after  the  disease  of  the  l)one  extends  to  the  dura,  and  this  lieconies  infected. 
Jn  rare  cases  extradural  abscesses  are  also  formed.  If  the  thin  roof  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  broken  lhrou,u:li,  the  abscess  usually  forms  in  the  teni- 
])oi'al  lobe,  while  suppui-at  ion  in  the  mastoid  usually  leads  to  cci'ebellai- 
ai)scess.  The  excitants  of  suppuration  may  also  ivacli  the  bi-ain  aloiii^^  Hk; 
lymph  sheaths  of  the  acoustic  and  facial  nerves  or  by  means  of  the  pei-i- 
vascular  lymph  sheaths  and  veins.  'Jdie  brain  al)scess  then  appears  to  l)e 
separated  from  the  superficial  abscess  by  a  layer  of  ap]>arently  normal  brain 
tissue.  About  a  third  of  all  abscesses  of  the  hi'ain  are  due  to  purulent  eai'  dis- 
ease. The  danger  of  the  development  of  a  cei-ehi'al  al)scess  arises  especially 
when  the  discharge  of  pus  is  checked  by  the  growth  of  granulations,  by  the 
formation  of  cholesteatoma,  etc.,  and  also  in  acute  exacerbations  of  chronic 
purulent  otitis.  Al)scesses  of  the  frontal  lobe,  following  suppurative  proc- 
esses in  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  ethmoid,  are  much  less  common. 

In  yet  a  tlnrd  class  of  cases  the  morbific  agents  are  conveyed  from  foci  of 
disease  situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  metastatic  or  em- 
bolic al)scesses.  They  occur,  for  instance,  in  pyannia  and  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. Abscesses  of  this  sort,  however,  are  usually  small,  and  seldom  are 
prominent  in  modifying  the  grave  general  disease.  Of  more  importance 
are  cerebral  abscesses  connected  with  certain  suppurative  affections  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura.  These  are  not  so  very  rare.  They  are  oftenest  associated 
with  fetid  bronchitis,  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  empyenui.  Purulent  menin- 
gitis (q.v.)  may  occur  in  the  same  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  virus 
is  in  some  way  conveyed  to  the  brain,  but  just  how  is  not  yet  known. 

In  some  few  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  no  certain  a3tiology  can  be  made  out. 
To  these  the  term  idiopathic  is  applied.  We  met  with  several  of  them  just  at 
the  time  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  it  therefore  seems 
reasonable  to  sus])ect  that  possildy  many  apparently  spontaneous  cerebral 
abscesses  are  referable  to  the  same  poison  as  is  epidemic  meningitis.  In  other 
cases  we  have  to  do  with  other  forms  of  infection. 

.  From  the  variety  of  exciting  causes,  it  is  evident  that  in  cerebral  abscess 
the  special  variety  of  the  purulent  infection  is  not  always  the  same.  We  find 
stre])tococci  or  staphylococci  most  frequently  in  the  ]mis  of  an  abscess,  or 
undei-  some  circumstances  the  pneumonia  diplococci,  })i'oteus  vulgaris,  etc. 

Pathology. — The  ])athological  anatomy  of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  precisely 
tli(!  same  as  that  of  al)scesses  in  other  organs.  ''J'he  size  varies  from  minute 
foci  hardly  as  large  as  a  lentil  to  extensive  cavities  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  lobe.  The  traumatic  and  otitic  brain  abscesses  are  usuallv  single, 
but  metastatic  abscesses  are  not  infi'e((uently  found  in  considerable  nund)ers. 
'^Idie  pus  is  usually  greenish  yellow,  it  may  be  odorless  or  offensive.  Some- 
times remnants  of  the  destroyed  ('"  melted  *" )  nervous  tissue  and  red  blood 
globules  are  iinxed  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  often  bulge  out  irregu- 
larly. The  cerebral  parenchynui  ai'ound  the  abscess  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  exhibits  white  softening.     This  softening  is  due  partly  to  the  pres- 
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sure  iiiid  ]>arll\'  to  the  spread  of  the  iiiilaiimiation.  An  abuJidaiiee  of  granular 
cells  is  generally  to  he  found  in  the  tissues  near  the  ahseess. 

If  the  ahseess  hi'  very  large  and  reach  nearly  to  I  he  surface  of  the  hi-aiii, 
it  may  soiuetimos  be  recognized  externally  by  a  distinct  bulging  and  per- 
cejitiblc  fluctuation.  The  convolutions  on  tlic  surface  of  the  aft'ected  hemi- 
sjdiere  are  almost  always  flattened.  If  the  abscess  extends  completely  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  purulent  meningitis  is  excited.  The  complication  of 
cerebral  abscess  with  purulent  phlebitis  and  sinus  thrombosis  has  also  been 
quite  frequently  observed.  Abscesses  whiih  are  centrally  situated  not  infre- 
(pienlly  burst  into  a  lateral  ventricle.  An  abscess  of  h)ng  standing  nuiy 
iinally  become  encapsulated — that  is,  become  encased  in  a  smooth,  firm  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  which  prevents  further  extension  of  the  process.  The 
pus  inside  gradually  becomes  thick  aiul  cheesy.  Apparently,  however,  it  is 
very  seldom  entirely  absorbed,  and  a  new  acute  outbreak  of  inHammation, 
excited,  for  example,  by  an  injury,  is  always  among  the  possibilities. 

Clinical  History. — Small  a]>scesses,  and  even  large  ones,  nuiy  for  a  long 
time  have  scarcely  an}'  symptoms.  This  is  ])articularly  true  of  apparently 
idiopathic  abscesses,  and  of  those  which  develop  very  slowly  and  insidiously 
after  ai)parently  insignificant  injuries  of  the  head  or  in  connection  with 
chronic  inllamnuition  of  the  middle  ear,  etc.  There  is  sometimes  a  long 
"  period  of  latency  "  or  a  longer  jieriod  of  indefinite  mild  precursory  symp- 
toms (occasional  headache,  vertigo,  general  malaise,  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  etc.)  preceding  the  onset  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  abscesses  following  more  extensive  injuries,  the  symptoms  are  more  vio- 
lent from  the  start;  this  is  also  true  of  many  abscesses  which  develop  acutely 
ami  enlarge  rapidl}'.  The  symptoms  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  acute 
meningitis.  The  patient  is  dull,  or  grows  delirious;  he  has  violent  headache, 
vomiting,  symptoms  of  motor  irritation  (general  or  limited  convulsions),  and 
fever.  Sometimes  the  tempe.rature  rej)eatedly  rises  to  a  high  point.  Definite 
focal  symptoms  (hemi])legia  or  monoplegia,  partial  cortical  ej)ilepsy,  ajjhasic 
disturbances,  jiemianopsia,  etc.)  may  manifest  themselves  according  to  the 
s[)ecial  situation  of  the  abscess.  The  loss  of  consciousness  becomes  more  and 
moi'c  complete,  and  in  a  com})aratively  brief  time  (one  or  two  weeks)  there 
may  be  profound  coma  and  death.  Earely  the  violent  symptoms  abate,  and 
the  acute  passes  into  a  chronic  stage. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  abscess,  when  it  pursues  a  chronic  course,  may 
be  divided  into  (1)  the  general  symptoms  and  (2)  the  focal  symptoms,  re- 
sulting from  the  special  position  of  the  abscess.  There  is  no  other  localized 
cerebral  disorder  in  which  the  focal  symptoms  are  so  often  absent,  either  for  a 
long  time  or  even  throughout  the  illness.  This  is  partly  because  the  abscesses 
are  often  situated  in  parts  of  the  brain,  injury  to  which  does  not  occasion 
any  demonstrable  focal  symptoms.  Such  localities  are  the  white  matter  of 
the  frontal  lobe,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  etc.  A  second  reason  is 
that  an  abscess  is  not  very  apt  to  excite  indirect  focal  symptoms  by  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  parts  around  it. 

Among  the  general  symptoms,  the  most  important  is  a  persistent,  deeply 
situated,  dull  headache.  For  a  long  time  it  may  be  the  oidy  symptom,  es- 
pecially when  the  abscess  is  graduallv  developed  after  an  injury  to  the  head 
or  after  aural  disease  of  long  standing.     The  pain  is  referred  mainly  to  the 
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seat  (if  the  abscess,  l)ui  the  exceptions  to  tliis  rule  are  not  inlre(|uenl. 
The  skull  is  sometimes  especially  sensitive  to  percussion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ahscess,  hut  \\v  should  nol  lay  t<t(i  uiudi  stress  u[)oti  this  syiuptoui.  Au<itlier 
frequent  syui])toin  besides  headache  is  \t'rt  i,L,n) ;  and  there  may  also  be  vomit- 
in,<^;\  either  after  meals  or  entirely  independently  of  food.  Another  valuable 
sym])toni  in  diagnosis  is  the  irregular  fever,  sometimes  slight,  and  somen 
times  exhibiting, great  elevations  with  intervals  between  them;  but  in  many 
cases  also,  particularly  where  the  al)scess  is  enc-apsulated,  there  may  be  no 
fever  whatever.  The  pulse  is  often  slow.  An  im])ortant  diagnostic  point  is 
that  choked  disk  and  optic  neuritis  may  occur  in  abscess  of  tin'  brain,  Init 
they  develop  far  less  frequently,  and  only  exceptionally  do  they  reach  so  high 
a  degree  as  in  tumors  of  the  brain  ((/.  v.). 

The  general  health  nuiy  be  but  slightly  disturbed.  TTsually,  howev(-r,  there 
is  decided  indisposition.  The  })atient  is  i)ale,  has  ]\n  a|ipetit(!,  losiis  tlesh,  and 
sometimes  shows  slight  mental  changes  (a  mclaucboly  coiiditiou,  tempoi-ary 
confusion,  etc. ) . 

As  to  the  focal  symptoms,  little  need  here  be  added  t(»  wliat  is  cdntaiued 
in  Chapter  11  of  this  section.  Abscesses  involving  the  iimtor  i-cgimi  of  the 
cortex  have  been  repeatedly  found  to  cause  limited  epileplifdrm  attacks  and 
monoplegic  paralysis.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  that,  as  the  abscess 
grows,  one  .symptom  of  paralysis  is  added  to  another,  and  that  often  the  ad- 
\ance  of  the  paralysis  is  ushered  in  by  epileptiform  convulsions.  Al)scesses 
in  the  occipital  lobe  have  repeatedl\'  been  ol)served  to  cause  hemianoi)sia,  and 
abscesses  in  the  temporal  lol)e  the  different  forms  of  sensory  aphasia  (word 
deafness,  verbal  amnesia,  paraphasia,  etc.),  and  these  facts  have  l)een  used 
in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  location  of  abscesses.  Abscesses  in  the  cere- 
bid  luni  may  renudn  unsuspected  for  a  long  winle,  but  in  other  cases  charac- 
teristic cerebellar  symptoms  (staggering  gait,  vertigo,  occipital  headache, 
cervical  rigidity)  may  be  evident,  as  well  as  severe  general  symptoms. 

The  dui'ation  of  chronic  cerebral  abscess  varies  greatly.  In  most  cases  an 
absc^ess  lasts  for  months,  and  sometimes  it  has  certainly  lasted  foi-  years.  Par- 
ticularly when  the  abscess  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  nu'rely  to  slight 
and  indelinite  ones  referable  to  the  head,  it  may  last  a  \ery  long  tiuic.  it  is 
quite  often  the  case  that  there  are  separate  attacks  of  the  severe  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  vomiting,  and  fever,  and  that  in  the  iutei'xals  of  variable 
duration  between  these  paroxysms  the  jialicid   feds  pretty  well. 

'JMie  final  termination  of  cerebi'al  abscess,  unless  there  be  surgical  inter- 
vention, is  almost'  alwa3's  fatal.  Recovery  is  not  impossible,  but  it  has  been 
seen  with  certainty  in  only  a  very  few  instances.  Death  either  comes  on 
gradually,  when,  as  the  abscess  grows  largei'.  all  the  syuiptoms  become  cor- 
respondingly aggravated,  or  it  may  ha])peii  (piite  suddeidy.  Sometimes  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  abscess  bursting  into  a  lateral  ventricle,  or  by  the  super- 
vention of  meningitis.  Often  a  cerebral  abscess  tcu-minates  in  a  sudden  and 
unexp(H"te(]  death,  where  no  immediate  cause  for  the  event  i^aii  be  found. 

Diagnosis. — Although  it  is  often  ])ossible  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  abscess,  yet  thei-e  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  dilliculty  in  ai'i'ixing  at 
such  a  conclusion,  and  entire  certainty  is  seldom  attainable.  The  most  im- 
portant ])oints  in  diagnosis  are:  (1)  The  demonstration  of  sonu^  cause,  such 
as  trauma,  chronic  otitis,  fetid  pulmonary  diseases,  or  empyema.      (,v)    The 
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]iresenco  of  general  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  lieadache,  vertigo,  and  vomit- 
ini"-;  and  tlie  fact  that  these  are  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse.  To 
aid  in  excluding  tumor,  we  have  (3)  the  febrile  symptoms  frequently  caused 
by  abscess,  but  rare  in  case  of  tumor;  and  (4)  tliat  a  marked  choked  disk  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  brain  tumor  than  in  brain  abscess.  (5)  A  pronounced 
leucocytosis  may  occasionally  be  of  value  in  favor  of  the  diagnosis  of  an  ab- 
scess. The  focal  symptoms,  if  there  be  any,  are  not  characteristic.  They  grow 
worse  by  tits  and  starts  in  tumor  just  as  in  abscess.  One  fact,  however,  is  of 
value — namely,  that  while  tumors  (vide  infra)  frequently  cause  disturbances 
in  the  area  of  distril)ution  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (such  as 
paralysis  of  the  oculomotor),  an  abscess  does  this  only  exceptionally.  It  is 
often  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  acute  abscess 
and  pui'ulent  meningitis  unless  focal  symptoms  are  dcveloijed,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  abscess. 

The  timely  recognition  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain  following  purulent  otitis 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  It  is  important  to  know  that  cerebral 
symptoms  (headache,  vomiting,  vertigo,  stupor,  etc.)  may  also  occur  from 
retention  of  ])us  in  the  middle  ear,  and  that  they  may  disappear  completely 
after  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani.  If  we 
find  no  retention  of  pus  in  the  ear,  however,  we  must  suspect  an  abscess  of  the 
brain,  if  any  persistent  cerebral  symptoms  arise.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
otitic  cerebral  abscess  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  appendix  to  this 
cha])ter. 

Treatment. — The  only  possible  way  in  which  to  cure  an  abscess  is  by  op- 
eration; the  skull  is  trephined  and  the  abscess  laid  open.  The  earlier  and  the 
more  accurately  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  can  be  made,  the  more  favorable  is 
the  outlook  for  the  patient.  With  the  present  antiseptic  modes  of  procedure, 
the  dangers  of  an  operation  are  slight,  and  the  series  of  successful  results  that 
have  already  been  obtained  urgently  demand  further  surgical  intervention. 
Many  a  life  can  be  saved  by  timely  surgical  interference,  especially  in  abscesses 
of  the  brain  following  chronic  ear  disease  (vide  infra).  For  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  special  works  on  surgery. 

If  operation  be  not  justifiable,  nothing  but  purely  symptomatic  treatment 
is  left  us.  Ice  to  the  head,  narcotics,  potassium  bromid,  electricity,  and  some- 
times also  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  are  the  main  remedies  beyond  gen- 
eral hygienic  measures. 

APPENDIX 

PURULENT  CEREBRAL  INFLAMMATIONS  AS  A  COMPLICATION 

OF   DISEASES   OF   THE   EAR 

On  account  of  the  frequency  and  great  practical  importance  of  cerebral 
(intracranial)  diseases  which  occur  in  conjunction  wnth  suppurative  processes 
in  the  ear,  we  here  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  bearing 
on  this  subject. 

1.  Otitic  Pachymeningitis. — If  a  suppurative  process  in  the  middle  ear 
has  destroyed  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  adjacent  dura  mater  is  reached,  if  the  inflammatory  process  becomes  en- 
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capsnlated  soon  enougli,  a  circumseribed  extradunil  oi-  sulxliiral  al)scess  is 
formed  in  many  ca,ses.  Al)scesse,s  of  this  sort  may  ruplure  spontaneously  into 
the  middle  ear,  or,  externally,  behind  the  mastoid  pi'ocess.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, without  timely  operative  intervention,  lliey  go  on  to  meningitis,  brain 
abscess,  etc.  The  symptoms  of  dural  abscesses  are  quite  vague — headaches, 
pain  on  percussion  of  the  skull.     Fever  is  eitber  absent  or  slight. 

2.  Otitic  Leptomeningitis. — This  condition  arises  through  extension  of 
the  infection  by  continuity,  or  the  pyogenic  bacteria  are  carried  through  the 
lymphatic  sheaths  of  the  acoustic  or  facial  nerve,  the  small  arteries,  or  through 
the  veins.  The  clinical  symptoms  have  been  previously  described  in  detail. 
We  distinguish  the  rare  mild  cases  of  serous  meningitis  with  a  benign  course 
and  the  ordinary  severe  cases  of  su])])urative  meningitis. 

;>.  Otitic  Brain  Abscess. — Otitic  brain  abscess  is  caused  by  the  transmission 
of  j)yogenic  bacteria  from  the  subarachnoid  13'mph  spaces  through  the 
lymphatic  sheaflis  of  the  blood  vessels  which  enter  the  brain.  Thrombosis 
of  the  affected  l)lood  vessels  often  gives  rise  at  the  same  time  to  an  ansemic 
necrosis  of  that  portion  of  the  hrain  supplied  by  the  thrombosed  blood  vessel. 
Otitic  brain  abscesses  are  almost  always  located  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain,  the  most  fre((uent  sites  by  far  being  the  hase  of  the  temporal  lobe  or 
the  anterior  half  of  the  corresponding  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  generally  divided  into  several  stages:  (a)  The  initial  stage  of 
meningeal  irritation,  with  fever,  headache,  vomiting,  general  malaise;  (h) 
stage  of  developing  cerebral  jiressure,  with  increasing  headache  and  malaise, 
and  attacks  of  vomiting,  sensitiveness  of  the  skull  to  percussion,  pallor  and 
loss  of  appetite,  fever  being  either  absent  or  very  slight.  These  symptoms 
gradually  merge  into  (c)  the  stage  of  marked  focal  symptoms,  which  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  evident  symptoms  of  increased  general  cerebral  pressure 
(slowing  of  the  pulse,  optic  neuritis  or  choked  disk,  somnolence  and  stupor). 
Since  brain  abscesses  of  this  sort,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  are  most 
frequently  located  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  the  cerebellum,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  focal  symptoms  of  these  portions  of  the  brain.  Abscesses 
of  the  left  temporal  lobe  can  be  diagnosticated  with  the  greatest  comparative 
certainty  by  the  discovery  of  a])hasic  disturbances,  word  deafness,  verbal  am- 
nesia, optic  aphasia,  etc.  (Oppenheim).  If  the  abscess  extend  deeper,  it  may 
cause  hemiparesis,  hemianopsia,  and  ataxia  by  indirect  pressure,  and  paresis 
of  the  oculomotor  or  abducens  nerve  by  direct  pressure  on  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Otitic  cerebellar  abscesses  cause  occipital  pain,  slight  cervical  rigidity, 
dizziness,  and  unsteady  gait  (cerebellar  ataxia).  Local  tenderiu'ss  of  the 
skull  on  percussion,  generally  above  the  u])por  border  of  the  auricle,  should 
also  be  looked  for.  {d)  If  operative  interference  be  impossible,  general  coma 
finally  supervenes.  Death  is  occasionally  caused  by  rui)ture  of  the  abscess  into 
the  ventricle,  or  by  the  development  of  general  meningitis. 

4.  Otitic  Sinus  Thrombosis. — Otitic  sinus  thrombosis  may  originate  as  a 
primary  disease  by  extension  of  the  su])puration  to  the  wall  of  a  sinus,  or, 
secondarily,  by  extension  from  a  primary  throml)us  of  a  small  vein  of  the  ear. 
Thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  (a  part  of  the  transverse  sinus)  occurs  most 
frequently  in  conjuiu-tiou  with  siippui-atiou  of  the  mastoid  process,  but  sup- 
purative ])hlebitis  of  the  ])elrosal  sinus  and  the  bulbus  jugularis  also  occurs. 
The  principal  symptom   is  the  ])ya'mic   fever,  combined  with  t-hills  aiul   inter- 
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mittent  liigh  elevations  of  temperature.  Py?emic  metastases  in  the  lungs, 
joints,  kidneys,  etc.,  frequently  develop.  Occasionally  a  painful  swelling  de- 
velops behind  the  mastoid  ])rocess,  and  headache,  general  toxic-infectious 
symptoms  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  supervene.  In  rare  cases  the  throm- 
bosed juguhir  vein  can  be  felt.  The  prognosis  without  operative  interference 
is  almost  invariably  Fatal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sinus  is  opened  in  lime, 
and  the  jugular  vein  is  ligated,  the  prospects  for  recovery  are  very  good  (ap- 
pro.ximately  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  recoveries). 


.-5     ■■ 


2.    ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  NON-SUPPURATIVE  ENCEPHALITIS 

While  the  spinal  cord  is  f|uite  frequently  affected  by  idiopathic  circum- 
scribed inflammation  (transverse  myelitis  and  acute  poliomyelitis),  analogous 
cerebral  disease  is  much  more  exceptional.     At  any  rate  we  may  regard  it  as 
^^^         ,  definitely    settled    that    acute    inflammatory,    non- 

^^^H|^  suppurative    processes,    which    probably   depend    on 

r!25?^^  some  infection  from  wilhouf,  may  also  occur  in  the 

l)rain.  Tn  t]ie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
following  forms  of  encephalitis  may  be  clinically 
distinguished  : 

1.  The  Acute  Encephalitis  of  Children.  Cerebral 
Paralysis  of  Children  {Spastic  Infantile  Hemiplegia 
of  Benedict). — Children  not  infrequently 
suffer  from  a  definite  form  of  hemiplegia 
which,  in  a  number  of  cases,  at  least,  prob- 
ably depends  on  an  acute  encephalitis,  and 
therefore  deserves  a  brief  description  in 
this  place. 

The  patient  is  usually  between  one  and 
four  years  of  age.  The  synqjtoms  almost 
begin  acutely.  Having  been  ])reviously 
the  (hild  is  suddenly  attacked  with  malaise 
and  fever.  Very  often  there  is  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, speedily  or  at  (uice  followed  hy  grave  cerebral 
symptoms.  There  is  stupor,  and  con^^llsions  are 
])articularly  fref(uent.  This  condition  may  last  but 
one  or  two  days,  or  may  continue,  ])erha])s  with 
unabated  severity,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then 
the  acute  symptoms  abate,  and  the  child  recovers 
comparati\('ly  fast;  but  it  is  noticed  by  the  ])arciits 
to  bo  paralyzed,  and  this  ])aralysis  seldom  disap- 
pears, although  it  may  diminisli.  Sometimes  the 
])aralysis  follows  the  convulsions,  without  aiiy  other 
definite  ('iiccpjinlit  ic  s\iii|>ti)ms. 

if   such   chiidi'cii   cuiiic   imdci'  obsci'vat  ion    after 
the  ))aralysis  has  lasted  some  time,  as  is  usually  the 
case,   their   condition    is  generally   as   follows:   The 
cranial  nerves,  as  a  rule,  are  but  little  affected.     The  main  change  is  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  one  side,  and  the  arm  is  almost  always  worse  than  the  leg.     The 
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Fig.  20S.—(:.i  1,1:11  infuntilo 
paralysis.  Kiglit  hemi- 
plegia. (Personal  obsor- 
vation.) 
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affected  parts  betray  an  arrest  of  development  and  more  or  less  impairment  of 
motion;  in  many  cases  a  marked  exagj^eration  of  the  tendon  r(^ll('xes,  and  al- 
most invariably  contractures  of  more  or  less  severity  (see  Fig.  ;^U8).  Further 
details  of  the  hemiplegic  disturbance  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  the  condi- 
tions in  general  are  the  same  as  in  hemiplegia  of  adults  {ride  supni.  page  50-1). 
The  nmscles,  although  generally  somewhat  atrophied,  never  exhibit  the  re- 
action of  degeneration.  Sensation,  as  a  rule,  is  unimpaired;  but  on  careful 
examination  we  sometimes  find  in  the  paralyzed  arm  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  sensibility  to  touch  and  of  the  kina'sthetic  sense,  and  especially  a  loss  of 
the  ability  to  recognize  objects  by  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  feeling  when  the  eyes 
are  closed  (see  page  153).  Permanent  hemianopsia  may  also  he  associated 
with  the  hemiplegia.  Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  are  found  U])on  the  af- 
fected side  with  striking  fre(iuency,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  characteristic 
of  infantile  hemiplegia  as  opposed  to  the  liemiplegia  of  adults;  the  connnonest 
are  athetoid  movements  (hemiathetosis,  hemichorea),  and  associated  move- 
ments are  also  not  infrequent.  The  constant  movements  of  the  fingers  result- 
ing from  the  athetosis  sometimes  I'ender  the  articulations  so  lax  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  fingers  assume  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  or  even  less, 
with  the  back  of  the  hand,  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.  The  child  may 
keep  making  motions  with  its  paretic  arm  while  walking.  It  is  not  very  rare 
for  epilepsy  to  develo])  later.  There  are  convulsive  attacks,  which  usually 
begin  on  the  ])aralyzed  side,  but  which  nuiy  later  atfect  the  whole  body.  With 
right  hemiplegia  Ave  sometimes  see  coexisting  disturbances  and  defective  de- 
velopment of  speech.  The  intellectual  development  of  many  such  children  is 
tolerably  normal.  Others,  however,  are  more  or  less  demented,  or  betray  de- 
fective moral  sense.     [See  the  chapter  on  Idiocy,  page  702. — Iv.] 

The  whole  course  of  the  disease  suggests  very  strongly  an  acute  encephalitis. 
The  process  is  ]u-obably  in  most  cases  limited  more  or  less  completely  to  the 
motor  region  of  the  cortex,  and  hence  it  has  l)een  called  "  polioencephalitis."  ^ 
It  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  acute  poliomyelitis  of  children,  with  a  difference 
merely  in  the  localization  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  two 
diseases  have  a  very  similai',  if  not  identical,  a'tiology.  They  can  hardly  be 
differentiated  in  their  initial  stage;  but  when  further  developed  they  cannot 
be  confounded,  because  the  cerebral  disease  causes  unilateral  paralysis,  motor 
irritation,  leaves  the  electrical  reactions  unimpaired,  and  frequently  causes 
exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  It  deserves  mention  that  precisely  similar 
phenomena  mav  be  ])resenled  j)v  children  during  recovery  from  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  |ineumoiiia.  and  othei'  acute  infeclious  diseases. 

The  pathological  conditions  of  the  early  stage  have  not  yet  been  studied. 
Long  after  the  ])i'ocess  has  run  its  course,  the  ad'ected  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
presents  nuirked  atrophy  with  cicatricial  coidraction.  if  the  cortex  has  been 
alTected  we  find  a  cicali'icial  depi'essioii,  a  loss  of  substance,  a  so-called  poren- 
cei)haly.  At  these  places  the  jiia  is  thickened.  Sometimes  limited  cystic  forma- 
tions are  found.  The  pyranddal  tract  exhibits  a  secondary  descending  degen- 
eration. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  process  is,  from  an  anatomical  ])oint  of  view, 
])recisi;ly  like  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  coriiua  occasioned  by  poliomyelitis. 


'  [This  niiriic,  however,  w;is  previotislx-  Mpplieil  I)y  Weriiieke  (o  that  fortii  of  external  oplithal- 
moplegia  due  to  changes  in  tlie  ner\c  niirlei  in  the  pon.s  {vide  page  440). — K.] 
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Of  course  not  all  the  hemijilegias  aiisiiiic  in  childhood  are  due  to  an  en- 
cophalilis,  tor  in  not  a  tow  cases  iiifantiU'  ht'iiii])le^na  may  be  due  lo  ein])()lic 
sotteiiiu*i-,  and  perlia])s  somotiiiies  to  ]ieiiiorrha.ne.  Jn  some  cases  it  is  ol'teu 
hard  to  decide  ■whctht'i-  we  shoidd  regard  a  cerebral  infantile  ])araljsis  as  the 
result  of  a  previous  encei)halitis  or  of  some  other  fonii  of  cerebral  disease; 
but  it  seems  to  ns  liiy-lily  ])rol)ablc  that  a  lai-j^c  part  at  least  of  tlie  vei'V  ])e(iiliar 
infantile  hemiplegias  must  have  tbeir  special  cause,  which  we  have  assuiiu'd 
to  be  encephalitis.  The  chief  thing  to  he  considered  in  the  diagnosis  is  the 
peculiar  onset  of  the  disease  with  fever,  convulsit)ns,  etc.,  in  a  child  who  was 
previousl}''  perfectly  healthy.  This  distinguishes  encephalitic  paralysis  from 
hemiplegia  existing  since  birtli  (congenital  defect,  injury  at  l)irtli).  |  There 
is  really  little  ])athological  evidence  of  acute  polioencephalitis  in  children. 
Sachs  and  Osier,  fi-om  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  ilnd  that  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  almost  always  hemorrhage  or  embolic  softening. — K.] 

The  treatment  at  first  is  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  in  the  initial 
period  of  acute  poliomyelitis  ((/.v.).  The  hemiplegic  symptoms  whicli  persist 
after  the  first  few  months  will  never  im])rove  much.  The  most  we  can  do  will 
be  by  means  of  electricity,  massage,  and  cold  baths  with  friction  ("cold  rub- 
lung").  For  the  epileptic  attacks  large  doses  of  hromid  of  potassiuui  are 
tlecidedly  ben(>ficial.     This  uiay  be  combined  with  chloral,  belladonna,  etc. 

2.  Acute  Hemorrhagic  Encephalitis  in  Adults. — Cases  of  acute  hemor- 
rhagic encephalitis  certaiidy  occur  in  adults.  They  have  been  observed  either 
as  a  sequel  of  other  acute  diseases  (especially  influenza)  or  as  a  ]u-iniary  acute 
disease.  In  such  cases  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms  (headache,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, hemiplegia)  come  on  quite  suddenly  and  lead  to  a  speedy  death  with 
high  fever.  The  autopsy  shows  several  hemorrhagic-encephalitic  foci,  usually 
confined  to  one  hemisphere.  The  brain  substance  is  yellow  and  softened,  very 
oedematous,  and  studded  with  iiumberless  little  capillary  hemorrhages. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  that,  according  to  more  recent  ol)servations 
(the  author,  Oppenheim,  and  others),  a  curable  form  of  encephalitis  also 
occurs  in  adults.  At  least,  the  following  class  of  cases  can  hardly  be  inter- 
preted in  any  other  way:  Acute  onset  with  fever  and  grave  general  cerebral 
symptoms  (headache,  stupor,  delirium,  occasionally  deep  sopor),  also  marked 
focal  cerebral  symptoms  (hemiplegic  disturbances,  aphasic  conditions,  hemian- 
opsia, symptoms  of  cortical  irritation,  etc.),  and,  after  some  time  (a  few  days 
to  several  weeks),  an  entire  disa]ipea ranee  of  all  symptoms  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  certain  residual  sym])toms,  which,  however,  do  not  progress.  An 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  of  great  diagnostic  im])ortance  in  all  these 
cases.  It  frequently,  though  not  invarial)ly,  shows  a  marked  optic  neuritis 
with  more  or  less  marked  venous  congestion. 

Naturally,  a  favora1)le  prognosis  cannot  always  be  made  with  certainty  in 
these  cases,  and  occasionally,  even  after  apparent  improvement,  death  may 
occur  unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  The  treatment  can  l)e  only  symptouuitic 
(ice  bag,  eventually  local  de])letion,  antipyrin  and  similar  remedies,  narcotics, 
later  on  electricity,  baths,  etc.). 

3.  Acute  Superior  Hemorrhagic  Polioencephalitis. — Wernicke  and  others 
have  described  a  foi'in  of  encephalitis  under  lliis  name  which  can  be  fairly 
sharply  defined  clinically,  and  which  is  principally  observed  in  alcoholic  sub- 
jects (whisky  di-inkers).    But  other  toxaemias  (particularly  sausage,  fish,  and 
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similar  poisons)  oeeasioiially  may  produce  a  similar  clinical  picture.  This 
form  of  encephalitis  has  also  been  observed  as  a  secjuel  to  influenza  and  other 
infectious  diseases.  The  symptoms  consist  of  geni!ral  cerebral  manifestations 
(delirium,  somnolence,  headache),  combined  with  ])aralysis  of  I  lie  ocular 
muscles  of  acute  onset.  At  times  symptoms  of  irritation  (nystagmus)  also 
appear  in  the  ocular  muscles.  In  some  cases  an  almost  complete  bilateral  oph- 
thalmoplegia develops.  The  internal  ocular  muscles  (sphincter  i  rid  is)  and 
the  levator  palpebne  superioris  are  generally  spared.  At  times  nervous  dis- 
turbances, which  in  many  ways  suggest  the  previously  discussed  alcoholic  pol)'- 
neuritis  (vide  page  273),  appear  simultaneously  in  the  extremities.  I'be 
termination  of  the  disease  is  generally  unfavorable.  Death  may  ensue  as 
early  as  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  with  symptoms 
of  respiratory  paralysis  or  cardiac  weakness.  The  autopsy  shows  a  hemor- 
rhagic encephalitis  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius — i.  e.,  in  the  area  of  tlie  nuclei  of  the  ocular  muscles.  A  ter- 
mination in  recovery  may  occur,  but  is  rare. 

4.  Diffuse  Cerebral  Sclerosis. — Diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain  is  a  peculiar 
disease,  which  is  usually  classed  as  a  chronic  inflammation.  The  whole  brain 
may  be  involved,  or  the  disease  may  be  confined  chiefly  to  a  large  part  of  one 
hemisphere.  There  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  consistency  of  the  brain 
substance,  so  that  it  cuts  like  a  tough  piece  of  leather.  The  microscope  reveals 
in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia.  In  a  case 
which  we  recently  examined  there  was  a  decided  atrophy  of  the  nervous  fif)ers 
lying  in  the  wliite  substance  of  the  brain.  The  disease  is  rare,  and  its  char- 
acteristic symptoms  cannot  yet  be  stated  al)solutely.  They  are  developed 
slowly.  The  most  constant  among  them  seem  to  be  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia 
without  much  change  in  sensation;  symptoms  of  motor  irritation,  such  as 
epileptiform  convulsions  (sometimes  general  and  sometimes  unilateral), 
tremor,  or  single  twitchings,  which  may  be  rhythmical  or  like  those  of  chorea ; 
and,  lastly,  dementia.  When  both  hemispheres  are  involved,  there  are  usually 
•  marked  spastic  symptoms  in  the  lower  limbs. 

The  disease  has  been  observed  especially  in  children  and  also  in  elderly 
people.  Alcoholism  and  hereditary  syphilis  seem  to  be  among  the  causes,  but 
nothing  definite  is  known  npon  this  point.  Transitional  forms  between  dif- 
fuse sclerosis  and  pseudo-sclerosis  apparently  occur  (vide  page  273).  Treat- 
ment can  be  only  symptomatic. 


CHAPTEH    VI 

INSOLATION.     SUNSTROKE.     HEAT    PROSTRATION.     THERMIC    FEVER 

[.ffitiolog-y  and  Pathology. — Under  exposure  to  undue  heat,  either  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  during  hot  M-eather,  in  engine  rooms,  laundries,  and 
the  like,  marked  effects  may  be  produced  on  the  Innnan  organism,  numifesting 
themselves  in  a  widely  different  manner  in  dilTerent  cases.  The  liability  to 
these  effects  is  much  greater  with  us  than  in  nu)st  portions  of  Europe  or  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  enhanced  by  a  moist  atmosphere  which  tends  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Attacks  may  come  on  at  night  and 
86  .    _. 
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under  cover  as  well  as  by  clay.  Wliile  excessive  heat  is  the  sole  and  suflfieient 
exciting  cause  of  the  cluinges  and  symptoms  to  be  described,  exhaustion  due 
to  muscnhir  exertion  or  other  cause  phiys  a  very  important  secondary  role. 
A  vigorous  person,  however,  of  regular  and  temperate  liahils,  can  stand  much 
greater  heat  and  exertion  tlian  an  individual  who  is  debilitated  or  addicted 
to  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  frequency  of  attacks  after  a  full  meal  has  been 
noted.  Those  newly  arrived  in  the  country  are,  other  things  being  equal, 
more  likel}^  to  succumb  than  natives  or  tliose  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  climate.  That  high  temperature  due  to  solar  or  artificial  heat,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  is  the  prime  causative  condition,  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  experiments  on  animals.  There  is  practically  nothing  to  add  to  the 
researches  of  H.  C.  Wood. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  cases  of  sudden  death  from  shock  there  are 
no  constant  and  peculiar  lesions.  The  blood  is  dark,  imperfectly  coagulated, 
and  collected  in  the  veins;  ecchymoses  are  frequently  found. 

After  death,  due  chiefly  to  abnormally  high  temperature — that  is  to  say, 
in  cases  of  thermic  fever — the  heart,  and  especially  the  left  ventricle,  is  firmly 
contracted  from  post-mortem  coagulation  of  its  myosin ;  the  lungs  are  apt  to 
be  much  engorged  with  dark  fluid  blood,  and  they  may  be  the  seat  of  hemor- 
rhage;  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  skin  is  more  or  less  marked,  and 
hemorrhage  into  and  about  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  has  also  been 
observed.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  often  greatly  congested, 
and  there  may  be  evidences  of  beginning  meningitis.  The  blood  corpuscles 
are  crenated  and  show  a  diminished  tendency  to  the  formation  of  rouleaux. 
Rigor  mortis  is  marked  and  early  in  the  voluntary  muscles  as  well  as  in  the 
heart,  and  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  Parenchymatous  degeneration 
of  the  organs  is  sometimes  foimd. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  onset  of  the  attack  is  usually  sudden,  though 
there  may  be  slight  premonitions,  such  as  dizziness,  pain,  or  uncomfortable 
sensations  in  the  head. 

It  will,  perhaps,  add  to  clearness  to  distinguish  three  leading  forms  of 
attack,  it  being  understood  that  nature  does  not  always  classify  cases  as  sharply 
as  is  done  here.  The  first  of  these  comprises  cases  of  heat  prostration,  denoted 
by  faintness,  syncope,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  with  marked  muscular 
and  general  weakness.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool,  the  pulse  rapid  and 
feeble.  'J'he  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  mild,  and  the  symptoms  pass 
away  more  or  less  quickly  on  placing  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture 
in  a  relatively  cool  and  quiet  place  with  free  ventilation.  After  a  few  hours 
the  patient  can  be  removed  to  his  home,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  has  recovered 
perfectly,  except  for  some  sensitiveness  to  heat  or  the  sun's  rays.  There  may 
be  transient  insensibility,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  may  terminate  fatally 
very  soon  from  general  exhaustion  and  cardiac  failure. 

The  second  form  includes  eases  with  respiratory  as  well  as  circulatory 
failure,  due  especially  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centers  presiding  over 
these  functions.  Under  this  head  comes  cases  of  true  sunstroke — patients  sud- 
denly losing  consciousness  while  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  skin  is  cold  and 
the  pulse  is  feeble ;  death  may  quickly  ensue  or  recovery  may  follow,  especially 
if  prompt  and  suitable  treatment  be  instituted.  The  after-etfects  of  the  attack 
may  be  very  slow  to  pass  away,  and  may  never  disappear  entirely. 
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The  most  striking  cliaractoristic  ol"  the  lliird  foi-iii  is  the  great  iiici'casc  in 
the  tenn)erature — a  symptom  wliidi  lias  given  rise  to  tlic  term  thermic  fever. 
In  tliis  form  premonitions  are  innw  comnion  than  in  the  others.  '^I'he  ther- 
mometer may  register  110°  V.  or  even  nioi'e ;  tlie  skin  is  hnrning  hot  and 
generally  dry;  the  pulse  is  slow  and  full,  or  quick  and  jerking;  the  respira- 
tion is  (juickened,  sighing,  or  even  stertorous;  the  jtupils  at  first  are  usually 
contracted;  there  may  be  great  restlessness;  coma  and  convulsions  sometimes 
occur;  vomiting  is  common;  and,  toward  the  close  of  life,  the  sphincters  are 
sometimes  relaxed.  A  fatal  result  is  due  to  apncea  and  asthenia  combined. 
What  was  said  with  regard  to  recovery  from  the  second  form  holds  good  also 
for  the  third. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  seldom  difficult.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
attack  comes  on  are  generally  patent ;  and  the  hyperpyrexia,  if  present,  is  dis- 
tinctive. Acute  alcoholism  and  meningitis  are  the  chief  affections  which  might 
lead  to  error. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  rate  of  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  is  very 
high,  hut  the  prognosis  depends  much  on  the  possibilities  of  securing  prompt 
and  skillful  treatment.  Under  this  many  a  case  recovers  from  a  seemingly 
desperate  condition.  The  tediousncss  and  imperfection  of  recovery  have  been 
already  alluded  to.  For  long  periods  in  some  cases  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  are  much  impaired,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  as  regards  exer- 
tion, high  temperature,  and  the  sun's  rays.    Insanity  is  sometimes  a  sequel. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place,  much  may  be  done  by  preventive  measures 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  treatment.  A  regular  and  temperate  life  will 
do  much,  and  special  precautions  of  an  oln'ious  nature  should  be  taken  during 
hot  weather  by  those  whose  occupations  involve  a  liability  to  exhaustion  and 
exposure  to  unusual  heat.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  sunstroke  so  long  as  perspiration  is  free. 
Many  an  attack  might  be  averted  by  noting  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  seeking 
rest  and  shelter  as  sweating  diminishes.  A  considerable  responsibility  rests 
upon  militia  surgeons  and  others  in  similar  positions  during  hot  weather. 

Mild  cases  of  heat  prostration  seldom  require  other  measures  than  those 
already  indicated  in  describing  the  symptoms.  If  there  be  nausea,  and  it  seem 
desirable  to  give  stimulants,  they  are  better  given  under  the  skin  or  by  the 
rectum.  The  clothing  should  l)e  loosened ;  the  cold  douche  and  other  refriger- 
ating measures  are  not  indicated  unless  there  is  fever,  and  they  should  then  be 
used  with  caution. 

I'or  true  sunstroke  treatment  should  1)0  active  and  energetic,  the  indica- 
tions being  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  llu;  ovcM'hcated  centers  and  to  stimu- 
late their  activity.  If  a  cool  or  shady  spot  be  near  at  hand,  the  patient  should 
be  removed  to  it  and  largely  stripped  of  clothing;  if  not.  no  time  should  be 
lost  before  resorting  to  the  cold  douche  on  the  head  and  body  while  stimulants 
are  administered  by  enema  or  subcutaneously.  External  stimulation  by 
mustard  or  flagellation,  and  ])urgative  enemata,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  use- 
ful. The  use  of  cold  externally  should  not  be  prolonged  in  these  cases  unless 
there  is  fever.  Nervous  exhaustion  is  the  prominent  sym])tom.  and  all  de- 
pressing measures  are  out  of  place. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  the  third  form  of  the  attack.  Here  the 
immediate  danger  is  from  the  hyperpyrexia,  which  must  be  combated  by  rub- 
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I)ing  the  patient  witli  ice,  placinfj  him  in  a  tuh  of  water  with  lumps  of  ice, 
or  similar  measures,  until  the  temperature  in  tlie  rectum  is  reduced  nearly, 
hut  not  quite,  to  the  normal  point.  In  the  application  of  the  refrigerating 
measures  the  head  must  not  be  neglected.  The  sole  indication  at  first  is  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature.  Antipyrin  sulxutaneously  has  been  given  in  a 
few  eases  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  also  in  Brooklyn,  with  good  results. 
After  a  reduction  of  the  temj)erature,  any  symptoms  of  collapse  or  exhaustion 
demand  stimulants. 

^^'itll  regard  to  the  employment  of  bloodletting  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  That  cases  occur  in  which  this  procedure  is  indicated  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  they  are  exceptional;  they  are  characterized  by  the  evi- 
dences of  great  cerebral  congestion  without  hyperpyrexia. 

The  subsequent  management  of  convalescents  from  any  form  of  sunstroke 
is  often  very  iuiportant.  Prolonged  rest,  and  sometimes  change  of  climate, 
may  be  demanded.  A  symptomatic  and  common-sense  treatment  is  in  place. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  quinin,  especially  in  solution  with  a  moderate  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  distinctly  useful  in  those  suffering  from  mild  or  moder- 
ate after-effects  of  undue  heat. — S.] 


CHAPTER    YII 
TTOIORS    OF    THE    BRAIN 

.ffitiology. — The  precise  causes  which  lead  to  the  development  of  tumors 
in  the  brain  are  no  more  definitely  known  than  in  regard  to  other  organs.  The 
new  growths  are  usually  formed  insidiously  and  gradually,  without  ascertain- 
able cause,  in  persons  previously  healthy.  We  are  therefore  disposed  at  the 
present  time  to  assume  that  there  is  some  abnormal  embryonic  predisposition 
of  the  tissues  which  acts  as  the  special  cause  of  the  subsequent  new  growth. 
A  circumstance  which  deserves  mention  is  that  sometimes  the  first  symptoms 
come  on  immediately  or  a  short  time  after  some  injury  to  the  head.  Especially 
in  cases  of  sarcoma  arising  from  the  periosteum,  the  meninges,  etc.,  is  a 
traumatic  origin  (that  is,  the  "  setting  free  "  of  a  predisposition  to  tumor  by 
the  injury)  very  probable,  although,  of  course,  hardly  ever  quite  certain. 
Glioma  is  also  referred  at  times  to  a  traumatic  cause. 

Most  cerebral  tumors  are  found  in  persons  in  youth  or  middle  life.  Certain 
forms  of  tumor,  however,  particularly  solitary  tubercles,  are  comparatively  fre- 
(|uent  in  children.  Sex  seems  to  exert  a  decided  influence;  men  are  nmcli 
oftencr  affected  than  women. 

Varieties  of  Cerebral  Tumor.' — The  most  important  forms  of  tumor  seen 
in  the  brain  are  as  follows: 

1.  Glioma. — Glioma  is  a  kind  of  tumor  peculiar  to  the  central  nervous 
system,  but  seen  much  oftener  in  the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  cord  (vide  page 
414).     The  new  growth  always  originates  in  the  neuroglia,  which  is  the  con- 

'  From  a  clinical  standpoint,  the  term  "cerebral  tumor"  usually  includes  also  such  tumors  as 
originate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  brain  (as  in  the  base  of  the  skull),  and  finally  involve  the 
brain  itself. 
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nective-tissue  framework  of  the  nervous  matter.  As  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  glioma  is  made  up  of  fibers  and  cells,  the  latter  being  like  the  normal 
cells  of  the  neuroglia,  while  the  fibers  seem  to  consist  mainly  of  the  numerous 
cell  processes.  Whether  the  ganglion  cells  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  new 
growth  has  not  been  definitely  proved.  It  is  characteristic  of  gliomata  that 
they  are  seldom  sharply  defined,  but  shade  oft"  gradually  into  the  healthy  tissue. 
The  affected  portion  of  the  brain  is  usually  enlarged,  but  yet  maintains  pretty 
nearly  its  original  shape.  On  cross  section,  the  parts  that  have  undergone 
"  gliomatous  degeneration  "  present  a  yellowish  or  reddish-gray  surface.  The 
growth  is  usually  rather  soft,  and  almost  always  is  very  vascular.  This  great 
vascularity  is  not  without  clinical  importance,  for  variations  in  the  fullness  of 
the  blood  vessels,  and,  above  all,  sudden  hemorrhages  into  the  anterior  of  the 
new  growth,  which  not  infrequently  occur,  may  produce  marked  symptoms. 

Gliomata  are  most  frequent  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, but  they  are  also  foimd  in  the  central  ganglia,  cerebellum,  and  else- 
Avhere.     They  are  usually  single,  seldom  multiple. 

2.  Sarcoma.- — It  is  very  seldom  that  any  form  of  sarcoma  originates  in 
the  brain  substance.  It  usually  begins  in  the  connective  tissue  of  neighljoi'ing 
parts,  in  the  dura  mater,  the  periosteum  of  the  cranium,  or  the  cranium  itself 
(osteosarcoma).  The  sarcoma  is  found  most  frequently  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  tumor  of  varying  consistency,  and  by 
pressing  upon  neighboring  parts,  or  by  involving  them  in  the  diseased  process, 
it  may  cause  the  gravest  disturbances.  Histologically,  we  have  here  such 
varieties  as  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  fibrosarcoma,  etc. 

3.  Gumma  and  Solitary  Tubercle. — Both  gumma  and  solitary  tubercle 
are  very  prone  to  attack  the  brain.  We  shall  revert  to  gumuui  in  the  chapter 
on  cerebral  syphilis.  The  tubercles  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  larger. 
They  may  be  single  (solitary)  or  multiple,  and  may  occupy  any  part  of  the 
brain.  •  They  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  cortex,  and  in  the  cerebellum 
and  pons. 

Solitary  tubercles  and  gummata.  u]wn  cross  section,  have  a  yellowish, 
cheesy  appearance,  and  are  usually  distinctly  defined.  Histologically,  they 
are  composed  of  granulation  tissue.  It  was  formerly  no  easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish gumma  from  tubercle  in  all  cases,  but  now  certainty  is  attainable  by 
determining  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  latter. 

4.  Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  completes  the  list  of  such  cerebral  tumors  as 
have  much  clinical  importance.  It  is  always  secondary.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
jtorience  that  secondary  cancer  of  the  brain  is  associated  principally  with 
primary  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  which  fact  bears  a 
renuirkal)le  analogy  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  cerebral  abscess  after 
primary  empyema,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc. 

5.  Rare  Tumors. — Among  the  rarer  varieties  of  tumor  is  pmmmoma, 
which  usually  starts  from  the  meninges,  is  hard,  generally  comparatively 
small,  and  therefore  often  harmless,  and  contains  calcareous  matter,  so  that  it 
grates  under  the  knife.  ^Fhe  calcareous  deposits  are  found  in  (he  form  of 
roundish  objects,  which  are  composed  of  flat  cells  which  lie  over  one  anolluM- 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  Psainiiioina  is  pi'obably  of  endothelial  origin. 
Cholesteatorua,  which  has  a  sheen  like  mother-of-j)earl,  has  also  been  observed 
in  rare  instances,  and  also  angiosarcoma,  angioma,  etc.     The  not  very  rare 
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growths  arising  from  tlic  hypopliysis  cerebri  ("  struma  of  the  pituitary  gland  ") 
remind  us  of  adenomata  in  their  structure. 

6.  Cysts. — In  addition  to  true  tumors  we  may  mention  cysts  of  the 
brain.  They  develop  in  very  rare  cases  without  known  cause  (perhaps  as 
a  sequel  to  cranial  injuries?) ;  they  may  grow  to  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  may 
cause  ])rofi>oly  the  same  dinionl  >ymptonis  as  a  tumor  of  tlie  brain. 

The  General  Symptoms  of  Cerebral  Tumors. — As  is  the  case  with  all  focal 
diseases  of  tlie  l)rain,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumors  are  connected 
with  the  special  localization  of  the  new  growth.  There  are  definite  focal  symp- 
toms, varying  with  the  part  destroyed,  or  at  any  rate  functionally  impaired, 
and  it  is  from  these  symptoms  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  tumor.  But,  in  addition  to  these  focal  symptoms,  there  are 
certain  general  symptoms  common  to  almost  all  cerebral  tumors  of  any  size. 
They  are  in  large  part  referable  to  the  general  compression  of  the  brain  due 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  new  growth.  In  the  first  place,  numerous  clinical 
facts  indicate  that,  whenever  there  is  a  tumor  of  any  great  size,  a  large  part 
of  the  entire  ence])halon  is  subjected  to  pressure;  and,  secondly,  the  anatomical 
appearances  of  almost  every  brain  affected  by  a  large-sized  tumor  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  convolutions  are  flattened  and  obliterated,  the  dura 
mater  is  crowded  against  the  cranium,  and  ])erhaps  thinned  or  even  perforated 
because  of  the  persistent  pressure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  thickened  as  a  result 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Now  and  then  the  effects  of  pressure  are  visible 
even  in  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  they  are  worn  thin,  or  even  perforated,  or  their 
sutures  are  loosened.  Another  result  of  the  general  intracranial  tension, 
through  its  effect  upon  the  venous  trunks  of  the  brain,  is  serous  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  (internal  hydrocephalus),  which  occurs  very  frequently.  The 
largest  effusions  are  caused  by  tumors  in  the  posterior  cerebral  fossa,  which 
directly  compress  the  venae  Galeni. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumors,  referable  to  the  effects  of  general  com- 
pression, are  as  follows : 

1.  Headache  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms.  It  is 
usually  persistent,  although  subject  to  temporary  exacerbations  and  intermis- 
sions. The  patient  describes  it  as  dull,  deeply  seated,  and  stupefying.  Al- 
though it  affects  the  whole  head,  it  is  sometimes  (not  invariably)  referred 
mainly  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor.  It  is  particularly  true  of  persistent 
occipital  headache  that  it  indicates  a  new  growth  in  the  posterior  fossa.  Some- 
times, also,  it  is  possible,  by  tapping  carefully  upon  the  skull,  to  find  an  espe- 
cially tender  region.  Considerable  caution,  however,  should  be  used  in  draw- 
ing diagnostic  conclusions  from  such  observations.  The  headache  usually  lasts 
to  the  close  of  the  disease,  and,  even  after  the  patient  has  become  completely 
comatose,  the  persistence  of  the  pain  is  still  evident  from  his  low  groans  and 
the  way  in  which  his  hand  seeks  his  head. 

2.  Next  in  frequency  to  headache  are  disturbances  of  the  sensorium  and 
intelligence.  Even  the  facial  expression  may  be  somewhat  characteristic,  be- 
ing peculiarly  languid,  apathetic,  and  dull.  The  patient  talks  slowly,  often 
having  to  think  a  long  time  hdorc  knowing  what  to  say.  Memory  becomes 
impaired,  especially  with  I'egard  to  the  most  recent  events.  The  interest  of 
the  patient  in  those  about  him,  and  the  things  be  used  to  care  for.  grows  less 
and  less.     He  has  a  sleepy,  dazed  look,  and  grows  careless  and  untidy.    There 
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is  sometimes  pronounced  somnolence.  Of  course,  individual  cases  present 
various  deviations  from  this  outline,  but  in  general  all  cases  are  a  good  deal 
alike,  although  the  degree  of  mental  disturbance  may  vary  from  the  slighter 
forms  of  stupor  to  the  highest  degrees  of  mental  weakness.  We  occasionally 
see  other  forms  of  mental  disturbance  in  tumors  of  tlie  brain,  such  as  melan- 
choly, hallucinatory  confusion,  states  of  excitement,  al)normal  attempts  at  wit 
(Witzelsucht),  etc.  In  such  cases,  however,  local  disturbances  (especially  in 
the  frontal  lobe)  are  proba])ly  to  be  taken  into  account. 

If  unusual  fullness  of  the  blood  vessels,  a  hemorrhage  into  the  new  growth, 
or  some  similar  cause,  induces  a  sudden  temjiorary  increase  of  tension,  there 
may  be  such  marked  symptoms  as  syncope  or  an  apoplectiform  shock. 

3.  Other  general  cerebral  symptoms  are  vertigo,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and 
vomiting.  If,  however,  vertigo  be  a  very  prominent  symptom,  it  implies  that 
the  cerebellum  is  especially  encroached  upon  by  the  tumor.  The  retardation 
of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  not  without  diagnostic  value.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  one  result  of  general  compression  of  the  brain  in 
connection  with  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  rate  may  be  put  at  about  fifty  to 
sixty,  or  even  lower.  The  pulse  is  also  sometimes  slightly  irregular.  Cerebral 
vomiting  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  troublesome  symptoms.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  independently  of  the  ingestion  of  food,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  dizziness. 

4.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  sometimes  excited  by  cerebral  tumors,  al- 
though many  patients  are  free  from  them.  Such  attacks  in  all  probability 
originate  invariably  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  and  it  is  therefore  natural 
that  they  should  be  seen  most  frequently  (as  they  are)  in  connection  with 
tumors  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  ex- 
ceptions. If  the  convulsions  are  not  general,  but  unilateral  or  confined  to 
distinct  portions  of  the  body,  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  focal  than  as 
general  symptoms,  and  they  may  be  utilized  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
lesion  {vide  page  475).  A  certain  amount  of  information  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  also  be  obtained  from  those  attacks  which  begin  unilaterally  or  in 
one  particular  lindi,  and  then  quickly  involve  the  entire  body. 

5.  Optic  neuritis  ("choked  disc,"  vide  Fig.  309)  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  common  general  objective  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumor,  occurring 
in  about  eighty  per  cent  of  all  cerebral  tumors.  We  should  therefore  never 
omit  to  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fundus  oculi  in  a  case 
of  chronic  cerebral  disease.  Some  differences  of  opinion  yet  exist  in  regard 
to  the  special  pathology  of  optic  neuritis,  but  we  may  regard  it  as  extremely 
prol)able  that  the  main  factor  in  its  production  is  the  purely  mechanical  one 
of  general  compression  of  the  l)niiii.  This  opinion  is  supimrted  especially  by 
the  fact  that  even  a  marked  choked  disc  may  disappear  completely  in  a  short 
time,  if  a  lessening  of  the  iniracranial  ]u-essure  be  brought  about  by  trephining 
the  skull  and  causing  an  al)un(lant  discharge  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
original  view  of  von  Oraefe  was  that  the  increased  intracranial  ])ressure  ob- 
structs the  venous  return  llirough  the  vena  ceiilralis  retina'  into  tlie  cavernous 
sinus.  Tlie  ojiinion  whicli  ])revails  at  present  is  tiiat  advanced  by  Schmidt 
and  Manz — namely,  that  the  increased  tension  forces  the  corel)ro-spinal  fluid 
into  the  lymph  sheath  of  the  o])fic  nerve  (Schwalbe),  and  that  the  ''In/drops 
vagince  nervi  optici"  thus  produced  com])resses  the  nerve  and  the  blood  vessels 
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wliich  traverse  it.  At  any  rate,  optic  iiuurilis  is  not  a  focal  symptom.  The 
tumor  occasioning  it  may  have  any  position  if  only  it  gives  rise  to  general 
compression  of  the  brain. 

Disturbances  of  vision  may  be  entailed  by  optic  neuritis,  but  they  are 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  neuritis;  tlie  patient  may  have  ambly- 
opia, defects  in  the  field 
of  vision,  or  even  total 
blindness.  [Gushing  has 
found  an  interlacing  of 
the  color  fields  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  cases 
of  cerebral  tumor,  before 
there  is  any  visible  neu- 
ritis. The  boundary  of  the 
field  for  red,  for  example, 
may  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Held  be  outside  tlie  bound- 
ary of  the  field  for  blue, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the 
field  be  within  it.  The 
boundaries  of  the  color 
fields  usually  show  some 
contraction  as  well. — K.] 
Only  in  a  few  instances  has 
amblyopia  been  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral tumor,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient has  applied  first  of  all 
to  an  oculist.  Usually  the 
sight  is  preserved  for  quite 
a  long  time  in  spite  of  the  abundant  objective  evidences  of  optic  neuritis.  The 
latter  consists  of  swelling  of  the  disc,  marked  distention  and  tortuosity  of  the 
veins,  possibly  hemorrhages  (from  passive  congestion),  and  cloudiness  of  the 
disc,  although  the  retina  still  exhibits  its  normal  transparency.  It  is  not 
until  the  long-continued  congestion  impairs  nutrition  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  that  vision  is  much  impaired. 

6.  General  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  may  sometimes  appear  comparatively 
early  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  It  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  small  amount 
of  food  taken,  vomiting,  and  wakefulness;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
grave  cerebral  disorder  itself  exerts  a  direct  and  unfavorable  influence  upon 
all  the  processes  of  nutrition.  There  is  in  most  cases,  also,  a  tendency  to  ob- 
stinate constipation. 

7.  In  conclusion  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  examination  of 
the  spinal  cord  of  persons  who  have  died  of  cerebral  tumor,  degenerative 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  posterior  columns  and  posterior  roots  (Dinkier, 
Mayer,  and  many  others),  besides  the  ordinary  secondary  descending  degen- 
erations. These  changes  are  probably  a  consequence  of  the  increased  cerebral 
pressure  and  the  stasis  of  cerebro-spinnl  fluid  thus  occasioned,  and  thus  they 
may  be  classed  among  the  "general  symptoms"  of  tumor.     As  a  rule  they 
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have  no  great  clinical  significance.  Only  the  loss  of  the  patellar  reflex,  which 
has  been  observed  in  some  cases  of  brain  tumor  (particularly  in  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum),  probably  depends  on  the  secondary  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
roots  and  posterior  columns. 

Tumors  in  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Brain  and  their  Focal  Symptoms. — 
The  symptoms  above  discussed  indicate  the  existence  of  a  tumor,  but  not  its 
particular  location.  Other  phenomena  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  localize 
the  disease,  but  it  is  not  exceptional  to  have  none  but  tlie  general  symptoms. 
Tumors  in  the  white  matter  of  the  frontal  lobe,  or  tumors  of  the  corpus 
striatum  or  optic  thalamus,  as  well  as  others,  nu^y  run  tbeir  course  without 
any  focal  symptoms;  biit  most  cases  afford  evidence  which  points  with  more 
or  less  certainty  to  the  exact  position  of  the  tumor.  Almost  all  of  these  focal 
symptoms  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  Cliapter  II  of  this  section,  and 
their  interpretation  follows  the  rules  for  all  focal  lesions  of  the  brain.  We 
may  therefore  be  brief  here.  It  is  necessary  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
with  regard  to  cerebral  tumors,  as  well  as  other  lesions,  focal  symptoms  should 
be  divided  into  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  Direct  focal  symptoms  are  the 
immediate  result  of  the  destruction  of  nervous  tissue  by  the  new  growth,  while 
the  indirect  symptoms  are  excited  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  tumor  upon 
the  parts  closely  surrounding  it.  This  pressure  varies  with  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  new  growth,  and  therefore  the  indirect  symptoms 
may  undergo  temporary  exacerbations  and  remissions.  An  intermediate  posi- 
tion is  occupied  by  those  focal  symptoms  which  occur  in  many  cases  as  the 
result  of  certain  anatomical  changes  secondary  to  the  new  growth.  Not  in- 
frequently there  is  white  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  around  the 
tumor  proper.  Probably  this  condition  is  generally  the  result  of  a  compres- 
sion of  the  minute  blood  vessels  surrounding  the  new  growth,  but  sometimes 
it  is  the  sequel  of  an  ol)literative  endarteritis  (Friedlander).  The  latter  cause 
is  especially  operative  when  the  tumor  is  a  gumma  or  a  solitary  tubercle.  In 
vascular  new  growths  also,  especially  in  gliomata,  hemorrhages  may  occur 
which  may  often  exert  a  destructive  influence  over  a  greater  territory  than  the 
new  growth  itself. 

1.  Tumors  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — Tumors  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  central  rnotor  convolutions  are  especially  important,  because  they  give  the 
best  opportunity  for  an  accurate  topical  diagnosis  and  surgical  treatment.  The 
first  focal  symptoms  are  usually  attacks  of  partial  epilepsy,  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  described  in  detail  (page  475).  Monoplegia  gradually  sets  in, 
which  may  slowly  develop  to  complete  hemiplegia.  At  first  there  is,  for 
example,  a  l)rachio-facial  or  a  ci'ural  numoplegia,  and  later  the  paralysis  at- 
tacks the  leg  or  the  arm  on  the  same  sidi-.  The  precise  peculiarities  of  cortical 
spasms  and  paralyses  have  been  described  above  (see  page  475).  On  careful 
examination,  disturbances  of  the  tactile  sense,  and  ]nirticularly  of  the  mus- 
cular sense  (sensations  of  motion  and  ])osition)  as  well  as  of  the  so-called 
stereognostic  sense,  can  often  be  discovered  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Ataxia 
and,  witb  tumors  of  tbe  left  bemispbei-e,  dislurl)ances  of  s])eecb  may  also 
occur.  '■J'umors  wbicli  iiivoho  tlic  Ifniporal  Johrs  cause  soul  deafness  or 
anmcsie  (sensory)  a])Iiasia.  Tnnioi's  of  i  be  ocdpilul  IdIic  \\\\\\  W  recognized 
by  the  occuitcucc  of  (lislurbjuiccs  of  vision  (soul  blindness.  lioinianopsiaV 
Marked  disturbances  of  tbe  sense  of  smell    (loss  of  tbe  sense  of  smell  or 
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subjective  sensations  of  smell)  point  to  a  lesion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  in 
cases  where  a  direct  lesion  of  the  olfactory  nerve  cannot  be  assumed.  In 
tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  Bruns  and  others  have  repeatedly  observed  a  strik- 
ing disturbance  of  the  gait  (a  staggering  gait,  a  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side 
or  backward,  similar  to  cerebellar  ataxia).  This  is  probably  connected  with  a 
disturbance  of  the  motor  centers  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  frontal  lobe,  \yhether  certain  psychical  disturbances  (simple  de- 
mentia, the  so-called  attempts  at  wit  (Witzelsucht) )  occur  with  particular 
frequency  in  frontal  tumors  is  still  doubtful.  Tumors  of  the  brain  not  very 
infrequently  arise  in  tiie  corpus  caUosum,  but  these  can  hardly  ever  be  diag- 
nosticated with  certainty.  Characteristic  focal  symptoms  are  lacking;  there 
are  usually  only  the  general  symptoms  of  a  tumor  and  especially  profound 
disturbances  of  consciousness  (stupor,  somnolence,  loss  of  intelligence)  [and 
paresis,  affecting  first  one  side  an(i  then  the  other,  with  the  absence  of  any 
involvement  of  the  cranial  nerves,  etc. — K.] 

2.  Tumors  at  the  Base  of  the  Brain. — The  base  of  the  brain  is  a  favor- 
ite seat  of  new  growths.  The  symptoms  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  quite  char- 
acteristic. Some  of  the  tumors  spring  from  the  base  of  the  skull;  among 
these  are  many  sarcomata  and  syphilitic  growths  ("gummatous  periostitis"). 
Other  tumors  originate  in  the  meninges,  especially  the  dura;  and  still  others 
from  the  brain  itself.  Of  these  last,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  spring  from 
the  pituitary  gland.  The  exact  starting  point  is  very  seldom  of  much  clinical 
importance,  for  all  the  parts  mentioned  are  in  such  close  proximity  to  one 
another  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  symptoms  produ.ced.  We  can 
decide  merely  that  there  is  a  tumor  in  this  or  that  place  at  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

Tumors  at  the  base  of  the  brain  owe  their  characteristic  clinical  stamp  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base  are  involved.  The 
anatomical  relations  are  such  that  these  nervous  trunks  are  often  compressed 
by  the  new  growth  or  actually  incorporated  in  it.  Of  the  symptoms  thus 
occasioned,  the  most  frequent  is  paralysis  of  the'motores  oculi  (oculomotor 
and  abducens).  This  is  at  first  usually  unilateral,  but  it  may  later  affect 
both  sides.  If  one  of  the  optic  tracts  be  involved,  hemianopsia  may  result, 
and  pressure  upon  one  optic  nerve  may  produce  unilateral  choked  disk  with 
unilateral  disturbance  of  vision.  If  both  optic  tracts  are  affected,  peculiar 
limitations  of  both  visual  fields  result,  which  can  generally  be  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  well-known  course  of  the  optic  fibers  in  the  optic  chiasm 
{vide  page  477).  Lesions  of  the  trigeminus  not  infrequently  produce  sensory 
disturbances  in  the  face,  and  in  isolated  cases  also  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication.  Fibromata  occur  which  arise  from  the  sheath  of  the  trigem- 
inal nerve,  very  much  like  the  acoustic  tumors  which  will  be  described  shortly. 
The  trunk  of  the  facial  often  suffers.  The  facial  paralysis  thus  occasioned 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  diagnosis,  for  the  frontal  muscle  and  the 
orbicularis  oculi  are  involved  (compare  page  504),  and  there  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  the  reactifm  of  degeneration,  showing  that 
the  paralysis  is  pei-i])]ieral.  AVe  have  therefore  reason  to  assume  tliat  the  lesion 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  rather  than  in  the  brain  itself.  Tumors 
arising  from  the  posterior  fossa  at  (he  base  of  the  brain  cause  pressure  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  cranial  nerves  ( hypoglossus,  accessory)   and  sometimes  pro- 
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nounced  bulbar  symptoms  (disturbances  of  swallowing  and  articulation)  from 
pressure  on  the  medulla.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  various  degrees 
and  forms  of  paralysis  in  the  extremities  are  often  found  in  combination  with 
all  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Such  conditions 
are  most  frequent  when  the  crus  cerebri,  with  its  pyramidal  tract,  is  affected. 
There  is  no  need  of  enumerating  all  tlie  possible  varieties  of  symptoms.  A\'e 
must  consider  them  all  carefully  in  each  individual  case,  and  then,  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  we  shall,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  be 
enabled  to  determine  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  tlie  place  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  where  the  new  growth  must  be.  Sometimes  we  may  be  led  into 
error  by  tumors  which,  though  situated  in  the  brain  substance  and  ax  a  com- 
parative distance,  yet  by  their  pressure  give  rise  to  indirect  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base. 

The  tumors  of  the  hypophysis  are  of  particular  interest  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  acromegaly  (q.v.).  But  tumors  of  the  hypophj^sis  without  con- 
comitant acromegaly  are  also  by  no  means  rare.  The  most  characteristic 
symptoms  are  peculiar  disturbances  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  tumor  on  the  chiasm.  Bitemporal  hemianopsia  from  pressure  on  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  chiasm,  or  complete  unilateral  blindness  with  hemian- 
opsia of  the  other  eye,  are  disturbances  which  so  far  have  been  observed  almost 
solely  in  tumors  of  the  hypophysis.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  can  generally 
soon  be  demonstrated  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Psychical  changes  (confusion, 
somnolence)  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  general  tumor  symptoms.  In 
cases  without  true  acromegaly,  nutritive  disorders  should  be  looked  for,  viz., 
glycosuria,  adiposity,  myxcsdematous  changes, ,  loss  of  hair,  subnormal  tem- 
perature, etc.  Disturbances  of  the  sexual  sphere  (amenorrhea,  anomalies  of 
the  genitals  and  breasts)  are  particularly  interesting.  Sexual  anomalies  are 
also  observed  in  tumors  of  the  pineal  gland.  The  deepening  of  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  skull  in  hypophysis  tumors  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

3.  Tumors  in  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Third  Ventricle. — Tumors 
sometimes  develop  which  are  situated  in  a  central  position  in  the  interior  of 
the  brain,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  therefore 
give  rise  to  few  well-marked  focal  symptoms.  Besides  the  general  symptoms 
of  tumor  (amaurosis  from  optic  neuritis,  stupor,  headache,  vomiting)  there 
is  general  weakness  of  the  extremities,  often  associated  with  spastic  rigidity, 
which  is  usually  only  a  little  more  developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  nuikc  an  accurate  topical  diagnosis.  Tumors 
of  tbc  corpora  quadrigemina  cause  bilateral  i)aralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
particularly  often  of  the  same  muscles  on  both  sides;  in  addition,  disturbances 
of  vision  and  hearing,  pupillary  changes  and  ataxia  of  the  trunk  on  walking 
and  standing. 

4.  Tumors  of  the  Cerebellum. — Cerebellar  tumors  are  comparatively 
frequent,  and  they  can  usually  bo  diagnoslicaiod  with  considerable  certainty. 
The  general  syniptoTus  of  lumor  (headaciu',  vomiting)  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
pronounced.  The  liciKhulic  is  iuleuse  and  contimious,  is  generally  located 
in  IIk!  occiput  and  iia|)e  of  tlie  neck,  and  is  iidt  iurre<iuently  associated  with 
marked  cervical  rigidity.  The  skull  is  often  sensitive  to  percussion  over  the 
occiput,  and  the  difference  in  tenderness  of  the  two  sides    (sometimes  also 
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(liflFerences  in  the  percussion  note)  may  be  used  with  caution  in  determining 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  A  marked  choked  disc,  which  generally  ap])ears  early, 
and  is  often  associated  with  disturbance  of  vision,  is  also  characteristic  of 
cerebellar  tumors.  In  cases  of  bilateral  disturl)ances  of  smell  and  diminu- 
tion of  hearing,  whicli  liave  been  observed  several  times  in  tumors  of  the 
posterior  fossa,  we  may  possibly  think  of  analogous  symptoms  due  to  con- 
gestion of  the  acoustic  or  olfactory  nerves.  But  these  nerves  may  also  be 
compressed  by  the  associated  secondary  internal  hydrocephalus,  which  is 
generally  very  nuii-ked.  The  general  pressure  symptoms  of  cerebellar  tumors, 
particularly  the  headache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting,  often  depend  evidently  on 
the  particular  position  of  the  body  and  the  liead.  The  patients  consequently 
frequently  assume  a  definite  position  of  the  body  and  tlie  head,  in  wliich, 
acconling  to  their  experience,  they  have  the  least  disagreeable  symptoms. 
Vertigo  and  cerebellar  ataxia  of  the  trunk  are  the  most  important  cereljellar 
focal  symptoms.  Their  significance  has  been  already  explained  in  detail  (see 
\yAge  492).  Cerebellar  tumors  not  infrequently,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  exert 
pressure  upon  the  pons  and  medulla,  and  thus  special  clinical  symptoms  may 
arise:  sym})toms  of  paralysis  or  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  posterior  cranial 
nerves,  nystagmus,  paralysis  of  conjugate  associated  iiiovements  of  the  eyes, 
hemiparesis,  hemiataxia,  etc. 

In  connection  with  cerebellar  tumors  the  tumors  of  the  cerebello-pontine 
angle  deserve  special  mention,  especially  since  they  have  repeatedly  been  cor- 
rectly diagnosticated  and  successfully  removed  by  operation.  They  are  gen- 
erally benign  fibromata  or  fibrosarcomata,  which  start  from  the  sheath  of  the 
acoustic  nerve.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  therefore  begin,  as  a  rule, 
with  disturbances  of  hearing  (unilateral  nervous  deafness,  tinnitus)  or  ves- 
tibular symptoms  (vertigo,  unsteady  gait),  to  which  later  on  are  added  symp- 
toms in  the  facial  nerve,  the  trigeminus  (particularly  often  a  unilateral  dis- 
appearance of  the  corneal  reflex),  the  abducens,  and,  furthermore,  in  the  cere- 
bellum and  pons  (nystagmus,  paralysis  of  conjugate  associated  movements 
of  tlie  eyes).  Disturbances  of  deglutition  and  articulation  may  arise  from 
pressure  on  the  medulla.  The  general  symptoms  of  tumor  (headache,  choked 
disc)  are  in  many  cases  insignificant  for  a  long  time. 

5.  TuiMORs  ix  THE  Pons,  the  Crura  Cerebri,  and  the  Medulla. — 
These  tumors  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  general  rules  for  the  localiza- 
tion of  cerebral  diseases.  Tumors  of  the  pons  are  chiefly  gliomata  or  solitary 
tubercles.  The  general  symptoms  of  tumor  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  pronounced. 
Choked  disc,  especially,  is  generally  absent.  The  focal  symptoms  which 
have  the  greatest  diagnostic  significance,  are  crossed  hemiplegia  (hemiplegia 
alternans) — i.  e.,  paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  one  side,  paralysis  of  one 
facial,  al)ducens,  or  trigeminus  of  the  other  side,  and  paralysis  of  the  conjugate 
associated  movements  of  the  eyes  (lesion  of  tlie  abducens  nucleus).  If  the 
fibers  of  the  lemniscus  are  affected,  sensory  disturbances  and  hemiataxia  result. 

We  may  also  observe,  by  way  of  an  appendix,  that  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  to  make  use  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  seat  of  a  cerebral  tumor.  Over  a  tumor  which  is  not  too  deeply 
seated  the  bones  of  tlie  skull  arc  said  to  give  sometimes  on  percussion  a  note 
which  is  not  wholly  dull  but  rather  tympanitic.  A  sort  of  "cracked-pot" 
resonance,  due  to  a  separation  of  the  sutures,  has  also  been  observed.     Per- 
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cussion  of  the  skull,  however,  has  no  great  practical  significance,  since  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  results  is  too  uncertain. 

[In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  focal  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  brain, 
it  has  seemed  advisable  to  insert  the  following  hrief  summary  of  the  focal 
symptoms  of  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the  brain: 

Prefrontal  Region. — Marked  mental  im})airment  (ahnormal  attempts  at 
wit  fWitzelsucht  I  ?)  ;  symptoms  of  invasion  of  the  central  region  (Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  aphasia);  ataxia;  disturhances  of  smell. 

Central  Eegion. — Jacksonian  epilepsy;  monoplegia  or  hemiplegia;  tactile 
hypsesthesia  and  loss  of  stereognostic  sense ;  motor  aphasia. 

Posterior  Parietal  Region. — Word  blindness;  disturbance  of  muscular 
sense (?);  homonymous  hemianopsia. 

Occipital  Region. — Homonymous  hemianopsia;  soul  blindness. 

Temporo-sphenoidal  Region. — Often  a  latent  region.  Word  deafness,  if 
the  left  side  be  affected ;  disturbances  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 

Corpus  Callosum. — Often  a  latent  region.  Progressive  hemiplegia,  often 
bilateral  from  invasion;  mental  disturbances. 

0 ptico-striate  Region. — Hemiplegia ;  contracture.  In  posterior  part,  hemi- 
an£esthesia,  homonymous  hemianopsia,  posthemiplegic  chorea,  athetosis.  In 
thalamus,  hemianesthesia,  especially  for  muscular  sense;  hemiparesis;  hemi- 
ataxia ;  pain  on  affected  side ;  choreic  movements. 

Cms  Cerebri. — Crossed  paralyses  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  limbs. 

Corpora  Quad  rig  emina. — Oculomotor  paralj'ses;  reeling  gait;  blindness 
( ? )  ;  deafness  (  ? ) . 

Pons  and  Medulla. — Crossed  paralyses  of  face  and  limbs,  or  tongue  and 
limbs.     Other  cranial  nerve  lesions. 

Cerebellum. — Marked  cerebellar  ataxia;  marked  vertigo  and  vomiting; 
asynergy ;  adiadocokinesis. 

Cerebello-pontine  Angle. — Deafness,  tinnitus,  vertigo,  facial  paralysis,  tri- 
geminal  anjesthesia,  abducens  paralysis. 

Base,  Anterior  Fossa. — Mental  impairment;  disturbances  of  smell  and 
vision ;  exophthalmus. 

Base,  Middle  Fossa. — Disturbance  of  vision;  oculomotor  disturbances; 
hemiplegia. 

Base,  Posterior  Fossa. — Trigeminal  neuralgia;  neuro-paralytic  ophthal- 
mia; paralyses  of  face  and  tongue;  disturbance  of  hearing;  crossed  paralyses. 

Ilypopliysis. — Disturbance  of  vision,  especially  ])itemporal  liemianopsia; 
oculomotor  disturbances;  disturbances  of  nuti'ition  and  of  the  sexual  func- 
tions ;  acromegaly. 

It  also  is  of  importance,  in  cases  which  may  come  to  operation,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  growth  be  cortical  or  sul)cortical.  Seguin  has  given  certain 
rules  which,  however,  arc  not  absolute.  "In  favor  of  a  strictly  cortical  or 
epicortical  lesion  are  these  symptoms,  none  of  them  liaving  specific  or  inde- 
pendent value:  Localized  clonic  spasm;  e])ih!ptic  attacks  beginning  by  local 
spasm,  followed  by  paralysis;  early  a})|)carance  of  local  cranial  pain  and 
tenderness;  increased  local  cranial  temperature.  In  favor  of  sul)cortical  loca- 
tion of  a  tumor:  Local  or  hemiparesis  foUowed  by  spasm;  jiredominance  of 
tonic  spasm ;  absence,  small  degree,  or  very  late  apjiearance  of  local  headache 
and  of  tenderness  on  percussion;  nonnni  cranial  temperature." — Iv.] 
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General  Course  of  Cerebral  Tumors. — Tlie  symptoms  of  these  growths  al- 
most always  cover  a  long  period  of  linu'.  Exceptionally  a  (uinoi-  i-emains 
latent  till  a  hemorrhage  or  some  siinilar  event  takes  ])la(e  in  it.  giving  rise 
to  sudden  and  grave  syniptoins,  and  possibly  to  an  equally  sudden  termina- 
tion. The  rule  is,  however,  for  the  phenomena  to  develop  gradually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  a  new  growth,  either  the  general  or  the  focal  symp- 
toms may  come  first  into  prominence.  They  generally  occur  in  the  order 
named.  First  of  all  is  an  ill-defined,  deeply  seated  headache,  and  by  de- 
grees all  the  other  general  and  focal  symptoms  follow  after.  The  symptoms 
ma}^  vary  repeatedly  and  greatly  in  severity,  a  fact  due  mainly  to  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  tumor  on  neighboring  parts.  Eepeated  mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  sudden  exacerbations  which  may  come  on,  especially  in  case 
of  the  vascular  gliomata. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  at  least  some  months,  and 
may  be  one  or  two  years  or  more.  The  termination  is  almost  invarial)ly  un- 
favorable. Death  may  be  rather  sudden,  or  it  may  not  come  till  after  a  long 
period  of  wretchedness.  Fortunately,  however,  tlie  lameness,  blindness,  and 
marasmus  are  frequently  made  less  terrible  to  the  patient  because  of  his 
mental  debility  and  torpor.  Recovery  is  possible  only  when  the  growth  is 
syj)liilitic.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  solitary  tubercles  may  also  end  favorably, 
but  the  matter  is  still  in  doubt. 

Diagnosis. — The  hope  of  rendering  focal  lesions  of  the  brain  visible  by 
means  of  the  Rontgen  rays  have  thus  far  not  ])een  realized  [except  in  a  very 
few  cases. — K.].  The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  tumor  depends  therefore  entirely 
on  the  symptoms,  and  primarily  on  th.e  gradual  onset  and  continuous  slow 
increase  of  the  general  symptoms  above  detailed — namely,  headache,  vertigo, 
vomiting,  convulsions,  dementia,  etc.  The  most  constant  of  these  symptoms 
is  the  headache.  They  all  indicate  the  development  of  some  chronic  brain 
trouble,  a  tumor  being  the  most  probable  if  there  be  no  definite  aetiology  to 
suggest  some  other  process,  such  as  traumatism  resTilting  in  abscess,  or  syph- 
ilis. Much  stress  may  also  be  laid  on  the  optic  neuritis,  since  this,  as  we 
have  said,  is  much  less  often  seen  in  other  chronic  brain  diseases  (abscess 
or  softening)  than  in  tumor. 

The  general  symptoms  indicate  that  a  tumor  of  the  brain  exists;  but,  in 
order  to  learn  the  position  of  that  tumor,  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
focal  symptoms.  Their  gradual  development  and  the  way  in  which  one  new 
symptom  is  slowly  added  to  another,  also  give  further  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  some  continuously  progressive  disease  exists,  and  most  probably  a  cere- 
bral tumor.  Of  diseases  with  a  siinilar  course,  abscess  is  recognized  especially 
by  the  slighter  symptoms  of  general  intracranial  pressure,  and  particularly  by 
the  frequent,  though  not  invariable,  absence  of  optic  neuritis,  frequently 
by  febrile  symptoms,  and  by  its  aetiology  (trauma,  purulent  otitis).  Inflam- 
matory and  thrombotic  softening,  if  they  come  on  slowly,  usually  produce  less 
general  disturbance  than  do  tumors;  they  hardly  ever  cause  optic  neuritis,  and 
(unless  of  syphilitic  origin)  are  much  rarer  before  middle  age  than  tumors 
of  the  brain.  Sclerosis  sometimes  simulates  cerebral  tumor;  but  here  also 
there  is  no  choked  disc;  the  disease  lasts  much  longer  (five  or  ten  3^ears  or 
more),  and,  inasmuch  as  the  sclerosis  is  usually  multiple,  there  is  frequently 
too  great  a  complexity  of  symptoms  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  one  solitary 
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lesion.     [We  must,  however,  licar  in  mind  tliat,  in  about  one  seventli  of  the 
eases,  tumors  also  are  multiple. — K.] 

Certain  rare  eases  of  elironie  eireumseribed  meningitis  cannot  be  dilferen- 
tiated  from  a  tumor.  'J'liey  generally  occur  at  the  base,  lead  to  a  considerable 
tbickening  of  the  tissues,  and  they  may  simulate  all  the  symptoms  of  a  new- 
growth  in  this  region.  Occasionally,  also,  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  con- 
founded with  tumor  of  the  brain.  We  met  with  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  which  presented  during  life  a  perfect  picture  of  tumor  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Certain  forms  of  chronic  or  subacute  meningo-encephalitis  which 
have  been  studied  Init  little  so  far,  are  above  all  apt  to  be  confused  with 
tumors  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases  grave  general  cerebral  symptoms  develop 
(headache,  sopor,  vomiting)  associated  with  marked  optic  neuritis.  The 
diagnosis  of  brain  tumor  seems  to  be  positive,  and,  nevertheless,  improvement 
sets  in,  or  at  least,  there  is  no  progression  of  the  symptoms.  Cases  of  this 
sort,  several  of  which  I  have  myself  observed,  are  now  occasionally  desig- 
nated as  "  meningitis  serosa  " ;  there  is  very  likely,  however,  an  encephalitic 
process  at  the  basis.  ISTonne  has  described  similar  cases  of  "  pseudo-tumor,"  in 
which  all  the  clinical  symptoms  point  to  the  presence  of  a  brain  tumor,  while 
the  autopsy  discloses  an  apparently  normal  condition  of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  nature  of  a  new  growth,  we  cannot  go  beyond  surmises.  If  the 
focal  symptoms  indicate  that  the  tumor  is  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself, 
our  first  thought  would  be  of  a  glioma,  because  it  is  by  far  the  commonest 
sort  of  growth  in  that  situation ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  (especially  if  new  symptoms  add  themselves 
abruptly)  would  make  glioma  prol)able.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumor 
be  at  the  base,  it  is  most  apt  to  l)e  sarcoma,  wliich_is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
new  growths  here.  Fibromata  of  the  acoustic  nerve  and  tumors  of  the  hypoph- 
ysis should  be  particularly  borne  in  mind.  In  all  cases,  especially  in  tumors 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  syphilis.  The 
previous  history  and  the  entire  body  of  the  patient  should  be  closely  searched 
with  this  point  in  mind ;  its  therapeutic  importance  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

One  special  form  of  tumor  deserves  a  brief  mention  here — namely,  large 
cerebral  tubercles.  The  growth  may  be  single  (solitary),  or  it  may  be  mul- 
tiple. It  is  seen  chiefly  in  childhood,  and  any  chronic  cerebral  disorder  in  a 
child  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  growth.  It  is  rendered  all  the 
more  probable  by  the  coexistence  of  the  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  lymph  glands,  lungs,  or  bones.  Tlic  symptoms  are  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  other  tumors.  Among  the  most  frequent  phenomena  are  head- 
ache and  convulsions.  'J'lie  latter  are  often  unilateral.  There  may  also  be 
all  sorts  of  focal  s_ymptoms,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  lesion. 

Prognosis. — I]xcept  gummata,  all  tumors  of  the  brain  have  a  very  un- 
favorable j)rognosis.  It  is  saiil  lli;)t  in  very  rare  instances  tubercular  growths 
have  been  arrested  or  cured  ;  but  in  ]u-actice  we  can  hardly  evci'  rely  u])on  any 
such  result.  In  all  other  cases  recovery,  aside  from  the  possibility  of  surgical 
treatment,  is  practically  excluded.  The  time  intervening  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  and  death  varies  greatly,  as  has  been  said.  We 
should  therefore  he  very  cauHoii^^  in  ])redi'cting  the  duration  of  the  illness.  It 
seldom,  however,  exceeds  one  or  two  years,  and  sudden  death  without  any 
warning  may  occur  at  any  time. 
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[Tul)ereular  growths  arc  occasional ly  round  at  autopsies,  wliicli  liave  be- 
come eueapsulated,  and  have  appajenlly  existed  foi-  years  without  causing 
symptoms.  In  some  cases,  especially  with  tuhei'cuhii-  growths  in  chihlren,  the 
symptoms  diminisli  and  the  patient  may  li\c  lor  years,  sutt'ering  only  from 
the  blindness,  etc.,  caused  by  the  giowlli.  Other  cases  may  ])resent  only  mild 
sym]iioms.  and  the  patient  may  lead  a  fairly  comfortable  life  for  years. — K.] 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  tumor  cannot  be  determined 
with  absolute  certainty  in  any  instance,  antisyphilitic  treatment  may  always  be 
tried;  10  to  7-")  gr.  (gm.  3  to  5)  of  mercurial  ointment  should  l)e  used  l)y 
inunction,  and  30  to  75  gr.  (gm.  3  to  5)  [or  more]  of  potassium  iodid  should 
be  given  internally  eacli  day.  If  tlie  new  grow^tli  be  syphilitic,  mucb  bene- 
fit may  be  obtaiiuMl  in  this  way.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  treatment  is 
generally  of  little  avail,  because  the  tunu)rs  are  not  of  a  syphilitic  character; 
although  it  may  be  that  iodid  of  potassium  sometimes  has  a  temporary  good 
effect  u})()n  other  forms.  A  long-continued  course  of  arsenic  bas  also  been 
recommended,  in  order  to  check  the  growtli  of  the  tumor.  This  remedy  should 
be  used  especially  in  tbose  cases  wliere  there  is  a  suspicion  of  sarcoma  or  soli- 
tary tubercle.  We  may  try  treatment  by  the  Eontgen  rays,  but  without  much 
hope  of  benefit. 

Of  late  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  tumors  of  the 
brain  l)y  surgical  measures.  In  this  respect  the  special  favorable  conditions 
of  the  individual  case  are  chiefly  to  be  considered.  If  we  are  able  to  make 
an  approximately  certain  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  the  motor  cortex,  surgical  interference  is  warranted,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  attended  with  decided  success,  either,  permanently  or 
at  least  for  a  time.  Since  there  is  no  outlook  for  the  patient's  recovery  with- 
out an  operation,  we  should  make  an  attempt  at  operation  in  every  case  wdiere 
the  tumor  can  apparently  be  diagnosticated  Avith  certainty  and  localized  in 
the  motor  region  of  the  cortex.  We  should,  of  course,  never  undertake  an 
operation  with  too  great  expectations,  since  errors  in  diagnosis  and  unforeseen 
complications  and  incidents  only  too  often  arise.  Of  the  remaining  brain 
tumors,  those  of  the  cerebellum  are  particidarly  amenable  to  surgical  treat- 
ment. Tumors  of  the  cerebello-pontine  angle  especially  have  been  repeatedly 
removed  with  the  best  permanent  results.  Tumors  of  the  hypophysis  also 
have  recently  been  removed  with  success  in  several  instances  (v.  Eiselsberg 
and  others).  When  there  are  inarked  general  symptoms  of  pressure  (head- 
ache, somnolence,  optic  neui-itis)  it  may  be  well  worth  while,  as  a  practical 
measure,  to  advise  simple  opening  of  the  skidl  without  further  interference. 
In  some  cases  the  lessening  of  intracranial  ])i-essure  that  ensues  has  a  very 
favorable  effect,  at  least  upon  these  general  pressure  symptoms  of  tumor. 
[Decompression  should  be  performed  on  every  case  of  progressive  optic  neu- 
ritis, in  order  to  prevent  blindness. — K.] 

Beyond  what  has  just  been  indicated,  treatment  must  be  symptomatic. 
The  headache  is  cond)ated  witli  ice  bags,  narcotics,  antipyrin.  etc.;  the  convul- 
sions require  bromid  of  potassium  or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform;  the  vomit- 
ing is  lessened  by  rest  in  bed,  oi)ium,  and  l)its  of  ice.  The  general  care  and 
nursing  of  the  patient  are  very  important,  so  that  bedsores  and  the  like  may 
be  avoided  if  possible. 
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APPENDIX 
HYDATIDS   OF    THE    BRAIN 

It  was  stated  in  Vol.  I,  on  page  630,  tliat  the  cysticercus  cellulosa^,  which 
originates  from  the  taenia  solium,  may  occur  in  groat  numbers  in  tlie  brain. 
The  cvstieerci  most  frequently  occupy  the  pia  malcr,  but  generally  project 
downward  into  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  The  meninges  not  infrequently  exhibit 
signs  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  may  present  hemorrhages,  which  arc  not 
always  minute.  If  there  are  numerous  cysticerci  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ventricles,  a  varying  degree  of  internal  hydrocephalus  usually  develops.  The 
individual  cysticerci  are  usually  enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue, 
but  they  may  be  entirely  devoid  of  such  a  covering. 

No  characteristic  clinical  sketch  of  hydatids  in  the  brain  can  be  drawn, 
because  the  symptomatology  of  each  case  differs  according  to  the  number  and 
position  of  the  parasites.  Sometimes  cysticerci  produce  absolutely  no  symp- 
toms, and  are  discovered  incidentally  at  the  autopsy.  In  other  instances 
they  cause  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  Epileptiform  convulsions  seem  to  be 
the  most  frequent  symptom,  and  these  must  be  due  to  the  position  of  the 
cysticerci  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  They  may,  like  true  epileptic  attacks, 
come  on  only  at  certain  times  when  the  general  condition  is  otherwise  good; 
or  permanent  general  cerebral  symptoms  may  also  appear,  such  as  persistent 
headache,  vertigo,  and  mental  disorder.  In  a  case  recently  under  our  ob- 
servation the  symptoms  consisted  solely  of  paroxysmal  headache  and  imcon- 
trollable  vomiting.  The  diagnosis  of  suspected  tumor  was  made.  The  autopsy 
showed  a  cysticercus  the  size  of  a  cherry  in  the  fourth  ventricle  with  sec- 
ondary hydrocephalus.  Other  cases  have  shown  merely  mental  disturbances 
(confusion),  staggering  gait,  vertigo,  etc.,  so  that  the  disease  has  been  re- 
peatedly confounded  with  hysteria.  Special  focal  symptoms  are  only  rarely 
present  with  cysticerci  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  signifi- 
cance that  death  may  not  infrequently  come  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  cysticerci  of  the  brain.  We  have  seen  several  such  cases  in  persons  \vho 
previously  had  not  complained  of  feeling  at  all  ill,  or  who  had  complained 
merely  of  slight  headache,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  cysticerci  are  usually  in  the 
third  or  fourth  ventricle,  and  probably  cause  sadden  pressure  upon  the 
medulla. 

The  diagnosis  can  never  be  made  with  absolute  certainty.  The  presence 
of  cysticerci  in  the  brain  may  be  suspected  when  the  above-uu^ntioned  severe 
symptoms  occur  in  a  butcher  or  other  person  who  is  from  his  calling  especially 
exposed  to  infection,  or  who  is  known  to  have  had  or  still  to  have  a  tapeworm, 
or  in  whom  cysticerci  have  been  demonstrated  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  skin. 

We  know  of  no  remedy  capable  of  destroying  the  cysticerci.  Treatment, 
therefore,  can  be  only  symptonuitic.  [In  a  few  cases,  chietly  in  Australia, 
the  cysticerci  have  been  successfully  removed  by  surgical  interference. — K.l 
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CHAPTER    VIII 
CEREBRAL    SYPHILIS 

-ffitiology. — The  importance  of  syphilis  as  an  setiologieal  factor  in  many 
cln-ouic  diseases  of  tlie  nervous  centers  has  been  repeatedly  adverted  to  in 
preceding  chapters;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  influence  of  sypliilis 
upon  the  genesis  of  these  diseases  is  shown  in  two  essentially  dilferent  ways. 
In  one  case  there  is  a  probable  toxic,  so-called  metasyphilitic  degenerative 
process  of  certain  tracts  of  fibers  and  ganglion  cells  (tabes,  general  paralysis)  ; 
in  the  other  case  there  is  the  formation  of  true  tertiary  sypliilitic  ("  gum- 
matous ")  new  growtlis.  Only  this  latter  form  of  syphilitic  cerel)ral  disease 
will  be  spoken  of  here. 

As  a  rule,  genuine  cerebral  syphilis  develops  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
whole  syphilitic  process,  but  sometimes  cerebral  symptoms  come  on  bv  the 
end  of  the  first  year  from  the  date  of  the  initial  lesion.  Usually  the  interval 
is  several  years,  and  it  may  be  ten  or  even  twenty  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  before  the  first  signs  of  the  cerebral  trouble  develop.  We 
therefore  class  cerebral  sypliilis  generally  among  the  "  tertiary  symptoms " 
of  syphilis.  [Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  syphilis  quite  frequently 
attacks  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  disease,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  primary  infection. — K.] 

Ijiability  to  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  essentially  by  age 
or  sex,  except  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  general  distribution  of  syphilis.  Even 
liereditary  syphilis  has  been  proved  to  cause  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  syphilitic  disease  is 
often  engendered  by  those  influences  which  are  apt  to  promote  cerebral  dis- 
ease in  general.  Just  as  the  position  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  lesions  is  often 
determined  by  external  irritation  at  some  one  place  on  the  skin,  so  the  dis- 
ease seems  more  liable  to  attack  a  brain  which  is  exposed  to  certain  unfavor- 
able conditions  than  one  which  is  perfectly  normal  and  vigorous.  Such  con- 
ditions are  inherited  tendency  to  nervous  diseases,  various  injurious  mental 
influences,  poisons,  in  a  broad  sense,  and  traumatism.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  own  a  previously  sound  brain  is  not  immune  from  the  affection. 

Pathology. — As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  there  are  two  chief  forms 
assumed  by  syphilis  in  the  brain:  (1)  A  circumscribed,  broad,  flat  syphilitic 
new  growth  like  a  tumor  (gumma,  syphiloma),  and  (2)  a  disease  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  wliicli  is  usually  quite  extensive.  There  is  no  essential 
diiference  underlying  these  two  varieties.  They  may  also  occur  in  combina- 
tion with  each  other.  The  disease  of  the  blood  vessels  is  really  a  syphilitic 
new  growth  affecting  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

Syphilitic  new  growths  are  yellowish-  or  gray isli- red,  and  frequently 
cheesy  in  the  center.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  the  dura  mater  or  the  sub- 
arachnoidal space,  whence  they  spread  to  the  brain  substance  or  the  neighbor- 
ing vessel  and  nerves,  but  exceptionally  they  may  originate  in  the  substance 
of  tlie  brain  itself.  Histologically  they  are  made  up  of  granulation  tissue 
of  varying  degrees  of  vascularity,  presenting  yellow  spots  usually  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.     These  spots  are  of  firmer  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the 
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growth,  and  have  undergone  coagiilalidn  necrosis  (have  Ijeconie  cheesy).  In 
the  brain  substance  itself  circumscribed,  wetlge-like  gTiiniuata  may  sometimes 
deveh)p,  wliich  closely  resemble  solitary  tubercles;  l)ut  tbe  extensive,  flat 
syphilitic  new  growths  arising  from  the  meninges  {ni.eniitgiiis  gainiiiosa)  are 
of  much  greater  clinical  importance.  These  are  found  most  frequently  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  especially  developing  from  the  region  of  the  chiasma,  or, 
more  rarely,  on  the  lateral  portions  of  tiie  brain  (fissure  of  Sylvius)  or  on  the 
convexity.  In  these  more  extensive  new  formations  of  tissue  we  usually 
find  all  the  different  stages  of  the  process  together,  fresh  granulation  tissue, 
cheesy  spots,  and,  finally,  the  transition  into  contracting  cicatricial  connective 
tissue  (scar  formation). 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  was  first  fully  recognized  by  Heubner, 
who  has  described  it  accurately.  It  is  usually  most  pronounced  in  the 
arteries  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
and  its  branches.  Even  the  unaided  eye  detects  a  grayish  opacity  in  the 
arteries.  They  feel  firm  and  stiff,  and  on  cross  section  their  walls  are  found 
to  be  thickened,  either  uniformly  or  in  some  places  more  than  in  others.  This 
causes  no  inconsiderable  narrowing  of  the  lumen,  or  even  its  obliteration, 
particularly  if  the  last  gap  be  closed  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  The 
microscope  shows  that  the  new  growth  originates  chiefly  in  the  intinia  of  the 
vessel,  where  there  is  a  hyperplasia  of  the  endothelium  and  a  gradual  trans- 
formation of  it  into  a  firm  connective  tissue.  But  the  adventitia  also  under- 
goes a  gradual  thickening  of  considerable  extent.  Syphilitic  endarteritis 
presents  no  distinctive  histological  characteristics.  Entire  certainty  that  the 
inflammation  is  syphilitic  can  be  attained  only  by  discovering  other  evidences 
of  syphilis,  either  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  the  personal  history 
and  the  previous  course  of  the  disease. 

The  great  clinical  importance  of  syphilitic  endarteritis  is  due  to  its  cutting 
off  the  normal  supply  of  blood  from  the  regions  supplied  by  the  diseased 
arteries.  If  the  occlusion  be  complete,  cerebral  softening  is  inevitable,  as  in 
ordinary  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  cerebral,  arteries ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
middle  cerebral  artery  is  particularly  liable  to  the  disease,  syphilitic  soften- 
ing is  most  often  found  in  the  region  supplied  by  this  vessel. 

Clinical  History.— The  variety  of  the  pathological  processes  and  of  their 
location  jn-oduces  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  syph- 
ilis; but  certain  types,  already  described  in  the  main  by  Heubner,  may  be 
distinguished,  and  in  many  cases  these  present  a  picture  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  cerebral  syphilis. 

1.  Basal  Gummatous  Meningitis.  Basal  Cerebral  8}/phiJis. — The  develop- 
ment of  a  flat  syphilitic  new  growth  spread  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  whose 
anatomical  relations  have  been  briefly  described  above,  causes  a  form  of  disease 
which  in  many  respects  agrees  with  that  of  tumors  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
(vide  supra,  page  536),  but  which  also  often  shows  certain  t-haracteristic 
peculiarities,  ^rhe  first  symptoms  consist  of  persistent  hoadache.  sometimes 
growing  worse  at  night,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  a  certain  mental  didlness,  which 
rai-ely,  however,  reaches  such  a  high  degree  of  stu])or  as  is  so  often  seen  in 
genuine  tumors  of  the  brain.  States  of  marked  maniacal  excitement  also 
occur  at  timre.  The  patient  often  has  an  intense  and  striking  polydipsia  and 
polyuria.    To  these  symptoms  are  soon  added  others,  which  are  due  to  the  in- 
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vasion  of  the  different  basal  cranial  nerves  by  the  morbid  process.  The  optic 
ncive  and  tlio  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  (especially  the  oculomotor)  are  almost 
always  among  the  first  to  be  airocled.  Disturbances  of  vision  (limitation  of 
the  visual  field,  in  some  cases  hemianopsia,  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes), 
changes  in  the  pupils,  disturbances  of  motion  of  the  eyeballs  or  eyelids,  may 
now  become  manifest  in  various  ways.  Optic  neuritis  or  choked  disc  may 
occur,  but  in  general  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  decidedly  less  frequent 
in  cerebral  syphilis  than  in  genuine  tumors  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic circumstance  that  all  the  difi'erent  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cranial 
nerves  (especially  the  changes  in  the  visual  field,  as  Oppenheim  has  shown) 
may  show  great  variations,  which  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  changes  in 
the  pressure  from  cicatricial  contraction,  etc.  Of  the  other  cranial  nerves, 
the  facial,  acoustic,  olfactory,  and  trigeminus  are  most  readily  affected,  but 
we  should  always  make  a  very  complete  examination  in  every  way  in  order  to 
estimate  correctly  the  extent  of  the  process. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  may  vary  very  much.  In  fresh  cases, 
which  are  recognized  and  treated  in  time,  there  may  be  decided  improvement, 
and  even  complete  recovery,  or  at  least  an  arrest  of  the  morbid  process ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  may  increase.  If  there  is  also  syphilis  of 
the  arteries  (vide  infra),  there  may  be  a  slowly  developing  hemiplegia,  hemi- 
plegia following  apoplexy,  epileptic  states,  bulbar  symptoms,  etc. ;  in  short,  a 
complicated  form  of  cerebral  disease  no  longer  capable  of  any  material  change. 

2.  Gummatous  Meningitis  and  the  Formation  of  SyphUoma  on  the  Con- 
vexity of  the  Brain  and  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Fissure  of  Sylvius. — In  this 
somewliat  less  frequent  localization  of  the  syphilitic  new  growth  prodromata 
similar  to  those  just  enumerated  precede  the  severer  symptoms.  Then  appear 
violent  partial  or  general  epileptiform  convulsions.  These  often  come  on  very 
suddenly,  and  they  may  recur  at  considerable  intervals  or  in  quick  succession. 
There  are  usually  still  other  symptoms  of  cortical  disturbance,  especially 
paresis  of  one  limb  or  even  of  one  half  the  body;  very  frequently  slight  dis- 
turbances of  speech  (stumbling  over  syllables),  referable  to  the  cortex,  and 
indications  of  mental  impairment.  Optic  neuritis,  as  a  rule,  is  not  present. 
Many  of  these  cases  reach  a  fatal  termination  comparatively  early.  The  epi- 
leptiform convulsions  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  imconsciousness 
increases  to  deep  coma  ending  in  death;  but  in  these  cases  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment  may  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

3.  Cerebral  Syphilis  Involving  the  Cerebral  Arteries  Chiefly. — A  third 
common  and  important  variety  of  cerebral  syphilis  is  characterized  chiefly  by 
syphilitic  arteritis.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  prodromal  stage,  which  is 
sometimes  only  slight ;  then,  as  a  result  of  the  occlusion  of  some  vessel,  which 
often  occurs  quite  suddenly,  there  is  a  pronounced  apoplectic  attack,  followed 
in  most  cases  by  hemiplegia.  The  intensity  of  the  initial  shock  may  vary 
greatly;  sometimes  there  is  only  a  slight  dizziness,  sometimes  there  is  coma 
that  lasts  for  days.  Sometimes  the  shock  is  succeeded  by  a  peculiar  condition 
of  mental  confusion  and  dullness,  which  may  persist  for  weeks.  In  severe  cases 
death  is  speedy,  and  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  marked  rise  of  temperature. 
Other  patients  improve  more  or  less  rapidly,  especially  under  proper  treatment. 

Apoplectic  attacks  of  this  sort  may  recur  after  temporary  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  may  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of  nervous  symptoms. 
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4.  Complicated  Cases  of  Cerehro-spinal  SypliUls. — Combination  of  Guni- 
inatous  Syphilis  and  Syphilitic  Degeneration  of  tlie  Nerves  {Tabes,  General 
Faralysis). — Besides  the  three  types  of  cerebral  syphilis  already  described 
there  are  also  many  cases  which  belong  in  part  to  one  of  the  types  mentioned, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  much  more  complicated  symptoms  on 
account  of  the  far  greater  extent  of  the  anatomical  changes.  In  the  first  place 
we  will  mention  the  combination  of  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms.  The  latter 
are  often  due  to  gummatous  spinal  meningitis  also,  which  is  very  often  situ- 
ated in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  and  which  may  lead  to  paraplegia, 
brachial  paresis,  symptoms  of  unilateral  lesion  {vide  page  430),  shooting  root 
pains,  vesical  disturbances,  etc.  With  these  symptoms,  all  of  whose  varying 
details  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  here,  are  not  infrequently  associated  cerebral 
symjjtoms,  which,  for  their  part,  correspond  to  the  conditions  above  described. 
A  considerable  number  of  cases  which  have  been  studied  anatomicallv  of  late 
are  also  of  especial  interest.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  gummatous 
syphilis  were  associated  with  genuine  tabes,  or  in  other  cases  cerebral  symp- 
toms ensued,  which  were  of  the  type  of  general  paralysis  (weakness  of  memory, 
a  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech,  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  paralytic  at- 
tacks, etc.).  In  such  cases  the  multiplicity  of  possible  details  is  inexhaustible; 
but  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  type  lies  in  this  regular  irregularity, 
which  often  admits  a  positive  recognition  of  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system 
and  is  also  capal)le  of  a  clinical  and  anatomical  interpretation,  with  proper 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  diagnostic  criteria  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  symptoms.  Here,  too,  the  diagnosis  is  first 
topical  and  then  etiological  and  anatomical.  The  distinction  between  syphilis 
and  genuine  tumors  is  the  most  difficult.  Absence  of  optic  neuritis,  a  marked 
variability  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  multiplicity  of  symptoms, 
especially  the  combination  of  symptoms  demanding  different  localizations,  are 
in  favor  of  syphilis.  The  discovery  of  a  previous  syphilitic  infection  is,  of 
course,  always  important.  We  cannot  here  describe  in  detail  the  methods  of 
determining  this  fact.  The  history  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  previous  specific 
affections — such  as,  in  women,  miscarriages,  abortions,  etc. — and  the  objective 
signs  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  the  two  sources  of  infornuition.  There 
may  be  scars  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  enlarged  glands,  ulcers,  tibial 
periostitis,  or  changes  in  the  testicles.  Age  is  also  important;  thus,  an  apo- 
plectic attack  in  a  young  person  would  suggest  syphilis,  because  the  other  causes 
of  such  an  attack  operate  chiefly  upon  the  aged.  The  results  of  treatment 
often  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  diagnosis.  As  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  and  much  perhaps  to  gain,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  give  specific  remedies 
{vide  infra)  in  doubtful  cases.  If  they  prove  successful,  llio  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  receives  strong  confirmation.  We  can  only  l)riefly  call  attention  here 
to  the  greal  impoi'fancc  of  the  serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — MMioi-e  are  few  severe  and  dangerous  diseases 
in  which  timely  and  appi'opriate  treatment  is  attended  with  so  much  success 
as  that  achieved  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis.  In  order.  Imwi'vei'.  both  to 
understand  the  favoi'ahle  results  and  not  to  he  misled  by  the  I'ailni'es,  we  need 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  antisyphilitic  nMueilies  ean  be  of  bene- 
fit.   They  can  accomplish  this  only  by  causing  the  dissipation  and  absorption 
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of  the  new  growth — that  is,  the  gumma  or  the  swelling  of  the  intima.  If  this 
be  etfeeted,  the  surrounding  parts  are,  of  course,  relieved  from  pressure,  and 
the  circulation  becomes  unimpi'ded.  If  the  tissues  still  retain  functional  power, 
they  resume  their  functions  and  all  symptoms  of  disease  vanish.  But  when  the 
tissues  have  already  been  considerably  imj)aired  by  the  compression,  or  bv  the 
scanty  blood  supply,  the  results  are  quite  different.  Even  then  the  nerve  trunks 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  gradually  become  regenerated,  but  such  parts  of 
the  true  cerebral  parenchyma  as  have  undergone  softening  have  lost  their  func- 
tional capacity  forever.     In  such  cases  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  unavailing. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  first  essential  of  success  is  to  begin  treat- 
ment as  early  as  possible.  The  sooner  a  correct  diagnosis  is  reached,  the  sooner 
will  existing  symptoms  be  relieved,  and  further  danger  be  averted.  The 
method  of  treatment  which  will  probably  accomplish  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  is  energetic  mercurial  inunction. 
At  least  a  drachm  (gm.  3  to  5)  of  mercurial  ointment  must  be  rul)l)ed  in  every 
day  at  first,  according  to  the  ordinary  method.  We  should  not  venture  to 
restrict  the  diet  unless  the  patient  be  well  nourished  and  "  full  blooded."  If 
he  be  ananiiic  and  feeble,  a  generous  regimen  is  demanded.  Usually  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  iodid  of  potassium  is  combined  with  the  inunctions; 
we  should  give  30  to  45  gr.  (gm.  2  to  3),  or,  in  severer  cases,  even  1  or  1.5 
drachms  (gm.  4  to  6)  daily.  [In  this  country  iodid  of  potassium  is  given 
much  more  freely.  In  cases  where  syphilis  is  suspected,  we  may  safely  begin 
with  doses  of  30  gr.  (gm.  2)  three  times  a  day.  If  the  symptoms  be  urgent, 
the  dose  should  be  rapidly  increased  until  the  patient  takes  3  or  4  drachms 
(gm.  10  to  15),  or  even  more,  three  times  a  day.  If  the  patient  have  syphilis, 
the  danger  of  iodism  seems  less.  Tlie  drug  must  be  given  in  large  amounts 
of  water  or  milk,  and  it  is  often  better  borne  if  given  in  Vichy  or  Giesshiibler 
water.  Sometimes  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  the  extreme  doses. — Iv.]  The 
same  remedy  should  also  be  given  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  in  smaller  doses. 
When  there  is  no  benefit  at  all  after  twenty  or  thirty  inunctions,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  appreciable  improvement.  In  favorable  cases  the  mercury 
often  begins  to  produce  some  effect  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  inunction,  and  it 
may  cause  astonishingly  rapid  improvement. 

Some  authors  prefer  intramuscular  injections  of  mercury  (calomel,  mer- 
cury salicylate),  and  maintain  that  they  have  secured  good  results  in  cases  in 
which  mercurial  ointment  failed.  Potassium  iodid  alone  is  sufficient  for  the 
milder  cases  only,  where  there  is  merely  headache,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  or 
paralysis  confined  to  the  ocular  nmscles.  Frequently  the  milder  sodium  iodid 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  potassium  iodid..  lodipin,  sajodin,  etc.,  are  also  oc- 
casionally used  with  good  results.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  desirable  for 
other  reasons  to  carry  out  the  treatment  at  some  health  resort  rather  than  at 
home  (Aix.  Tolz.  Hall  in  Upper  Austria,  Wiesbaden,  etc.).  These  resorts  are 
also  suitable  for  after-treatment  or  for  repeated  courses  of  treatment,  but  the 
treatment  1)y  drugs  is  always  much  more  important  than  the  baths. 

[Ehrlich  has  lately  endeavored  to  find  some  substance  that  would  have  a 
special  action  in  destroying  the  spirochaHe  pallida  wiOiout  harming  the  general 
organism.  He  has  found  dioxid-aiiiido-iii'scno-luMi/ol  ("  salvarsan,"  "606'') 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  up  to  tlie  ])resent  time.  ^I'liis  lie  gives  in  a  single 
dose — therapia  magna  sterilisans — which    he   claims    destroys   the   syphilitic 
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germ.  It  slioiikl  be  injected  into  the  muscles  or  the  veins  in  doses  of  gr.  vij  to 
viij  (gm.  0.5  to  0.6)  for  men,  or  gr.  vj  (gm.  0.4)  for  women.  It  has  given 
good  results  in  all  stages  of  syphilis,  and  in  a  number  of  eases  the  Wassermann 
reaction  has  changed  from  positive  to  negative.  Cases  of  cure  or  amelioration 
have  been  reported  from  this  remedy  in  severe  forms  of  cerebral  syphilis,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  benefit  in  metasyphilitic  disease,  tabes,  and  general 
paralysis.  It  sliould  be  given  very  cautiously,  if  at  all,  in  cases  where  the  eyes 
are  aifected  or  the  heart  is  weak.  The  injection  may  be  repeated  in  a  few 
weeks,  especially  in  cases  where  the  Wassermann  reaction  remains  positive. — K.] 
In  addition  to  the  specific  treatment,  a  symptomatic  treatment  is  necessary 
in  many  cases.  JSTarcotics,  local  applications  to  the  head,  electricity,  baths, 
etc.,  are  to  be  used  according  to  the  same  rules  and  with  the  same  object  in 
view  as  in  other  chronic  brain  diseases.  Frequently  the  a3tiological  treatment 
is  markedly  assisted  by  these  measures. 


CHAPTER    IX 

PROGRESSIVE    GENERAL    PARALYSIS    OF    THE    INSANE 

{Paralytic  Dementia.     Paretic  Dementia.     General  Paresis) 

Preliminary  Remarks. — Although  the  description  of  mental  diseases  is 
not  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  l)ook,  we  must  nevertheless  make  an  exception  of 
one  disease  of  the  sort — namely,  the  so-called  progressive  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  or  paralytic  dementia,  which  in  medical  parlance  is  often  ab- 
breviated into  "  paresis."  We  consider  it  advisable  to  make  this  exception, 
because  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  are  purely 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  also  because  a  knowledge  of  this  disease,  which  is  so 
common  and  so  fatal  in  its  results,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
general  practitioner. 

We  must  thank  the  French  alienists,  Boyle  (1822)  and  Calmeil  (1826), 
for  the  first  clinical  descriptions  of  general  paralysis,  by  which  it  was  more 
sharply  differentiated  than  previously  from  the  diseases  which  resemble  it.  A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  symptoms,  and  the  anatomical 
changes  to  which  the  morbid  symptoms  must  be  referred,  has,  however,  only 
of  late  years  been  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction  of  better  methods  of 
investigation.  Accordingly,  wc  must  now  say  that  general  paralysis  is  a  dis- 
ease which  may  attack  the  most  diverse  portions  of  the  whole  central  nervous 
system  ^ — the  brain  and  spinal  cord — at  the  same  time  or  successively,  al- 
though we  can,  of  course,  make  out  certain  rules  as  to  the  predisposition  of 
individual  i)ortions  to  disease,  and  as  to  the  order  of  the  symptoms.  Ceneral 
paralysis  begins  most  frequently  in  those  regions  of  the  cerebrum  which  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  regular  course  of  the  psychical  and  certain  psycho- 
motor processes.  Mental  and  motor  symptoms  accordingly  form  the  intro- 
du(loi\    features  of  the  disease  in  most  cases.     More  extensive  regions  of  the 

'At  present  hardly  aiiythins  is  known  in  regard  to  a  primary  implication  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  in  the  general  |)roceHS.  The  i)riiiciple  of  such  an  implication  would  he  readily  understood 
in  view  of  the  almost  regular  occurrence  of  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves  in  tabes. 
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central  nervous  system  are  gradually  involved  in  the  morbid  process,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  jDrogressive  degeneration  of  all  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties,  while  at  the  same  time  many  physical  disturbances  dependent 
upon  nervous  changes  constantly  increase. 

.ffitiology. — General  paralysis  is  a  common  disease,  and  apparentl}^  de- 
mands a  heavier  quota  from  the  better  and  more  highly  educated  classes  than 
from  the  lower  classes.  We  may  assume  that,  on  the  average,  one  tenth  of  all 
patients  committed  to  the  insane  as3dums  are  general  paralytics.  In  most 
patients  the  beginning  of  the  disease  falls  in  the  period  between  the  thirtieth 
and  fiftieth  year.  The  disease  is  much  rarer  in  advanced  life.  In  young 
people  under  twenty  it  has  hardly  ever  been  observed.  [Several  hundred  cases 
of  juvenile  general  paralysis  have  been  reported,  almost  always  in  victims  of 
hereditar}^  syphilis. — K.]  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  male  sex  is  much  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  female,  but  the  number  of  cases  of  general  paral- 
ysis among  women  is  not  very  small.  [In  juvenile  paresis  the  sexes  are  about 
equally  affected. — K.] 

The  cause  of  general  paresis  is  always  to  be  looked  for  in  a  previous  syph- 
ilitic infection.  Paresis,  like  tabes  dorsalis  {q.  v.) ,  is  one  of  the  metasyphilitic 
affections.  Such  an  infection  can  be  made  out  in  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  all  cases.  In  this  regard  precisely  the  same  conditions  exist,  and,  of  course, 
tlie  same  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  this  relation  are  to  be  considered, 
as  we  have  previousl}-  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  dependence  of  tabes 
dorsalis  on  syphilis  (see  page  333),  a  circumstance  which  again  is  not  without 
significance,  since  the  most  intimate  points  of  connection  are  to  be  found  be- 
tween tabes  and  general  paralysis  {vide  infra).  If  we  consider  that  general 
paralysis  depends  upon  a  previous  syphilis,  we  have  an  easy  explanation  of 
most  of  the  other  peculiarities  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  especially  the  above- 
mentioned  influence  of  age  and  sex,  the  decidedly  common  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  persons  in  certain  callings — such  as  artists  and  officers — the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  large  cities,  its  rarer  occurrence  in  the  country,  etc. 

Besides  the  etiological  factors  named,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  alone  of 
consequence,  all  other  "  causes  "  of  general  paralysis  may  well  be  regarded  as 
merely  predisposiiig.  Mental  overexertion  has  the  greatest  significance,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  associated  with  psychical  irritation.  In  merchants,  civil  officers, 
etc.,  who  suffer  from  general  paralysis,  such  a  previous  overexertion  can  often 
be  made  out.  In  some  cases  injury  to  the  head  or  insolation  is  claimed  to  be 
the  cause.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  diseases  plays  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain ])nit  in  Iho  origin  of  general  paralysis,  but  by  no  means  a  very  large  one. 

Clinical  History. — General  paralysis  usually  begins  so  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally that  a  definite  date  for  its  beginning  can  hardly  ever  be  given.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  often  clear,  at  a  time  when  the  disease  is  already  fully  developed, 
that  certain  early  symptoms,  whose  nature  was  at  first  not  correctly  recognized, 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  initial  symptoms. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  psychical  domain  usually  consist 
of  the  gradual  appearance  of  a  change  in  the  whole  nature  and  in  the  mental 
individuality  of  the  patient,  wherein,  however,  the  mental  disturbance  usually 
shows  from  the  start  the  character  of  weakness — that  is,  of  a  lessened  capa- 
bility of  mental  exertion.  The  patient's  ordinary  mental  work  no  longer  goes 
on  as  easily  as  before.     His  memory  is  uncertain,  and  there  are  marked  for- 
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getfulness  and  inattentiveness,  which  were  previously  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  exhibit.  The  patient  is  often  disorderly  in  his  dress,  and  violates  the  ordi- 
nary social  rules  of  decency  and  morality.  Since  his  judgment  as  to  the  value 
and  significance  of  things  is  uncertain,  he  commits  purposeless  actions,  wastes 
money,  commits  crimes,  is  dissolute,  etc.  In  these  respects,  too.  the  increasing 
mental  dullness  often  appears,  since  the  patient  becomes  incapal)le  of  any 
higher  intellectual,  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  since  the  sway  of  nobler  feeling 
finally  becomes  weak,  and  unable  to  exert  any  lasting  influence  upon  his  ac- 
tions. Besides  all  these  signs  of  beginning  meiitai  weakness,  we  often  notice, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  abnormal  irritability.  The  patient  easily  becomes  agi- 
tated, or  gets  angry;  but  these  moods  rapidly  pass  away  without  leaving  a 
lasting  impression.  We  easily  understand  how  this  change  in  the  whole  per- 
sonality of  the  patient  must  distress  and  alarm  his  family,  since  the  relatives  at 
first  cannot  understand  at  all  why  he  is  now  "  so  different  from  what  he  was." 

In  the  first  period  of  the  disease  a  subjective  feeling  of  illness  is  frequently 
present.  The  patient  himself  notices  that  his  mental  capacity,  especially  his 
memory,  is  diminished,  and  he  very  often  becomes  extremely  anxious  on  this 
account.  It  frequently  happens  that  certain  subjective  sensations  are  also 
noticed,  a  feeling  of  confusion  in  the  head,  pressure  in  the  head,  dizziness, 
rheumatoid  pains,  etc.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  as  a  rule,  and  also  the  appetite 
and  the  digestion.  If  such  a  ])atient  comes  to  the  physician  with  his  com- 
plaints, it  unfortunately  only  too  often  hap})ens  that  he  is  in  the  beginning 
regarded  as  "  neurasthenic,"  and  is  treated  accordingly. 

Careful  observation,  however,  may  usually  even  now  discover  the  disease 
with  certainty.  The  beginning  mental  disturbance  is  usually  more  apparent 
to  the  family  than  to  the  physician,  who  has  not  known  the  patient  before  and 
who  sees  him  only  cursorily,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  manifest  on  a  somewhat 
more  searching  examination  of  the  patient.  We  generally  succeed  best  by  mak- 
ing the  patient  reckon;  he  often  makes  the  greatest  mistakes  in  simple  exam- 
ples in  multiplication — especially  does  he  fail  in  mental  arithmetic,  etc. 

Certain  motor  symptoms,  however,  Avhich  usually  come  on  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  are  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  significance,  especially 
peculiar  distur1)ances  of  speech  and  handwriting.  The  paralytic  disturb- 
ance of  speech  shows  itself  first  in  the  form  of  stumbling  over  syllables, 
or  literal  ataxia.  The  individual  sound  (in  distinction  from  bulbar  paral- 
ysis) can  be  pronounced  quite  correctly,  but  the  combination  of  different 
sounds  in  the  whole  word  causes  increasing  difficulties.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  first  beginnings  of  this  symptom,  to  have  the  patient 
pronounce  a  few  difficult  words,  such  as  "  third  riding  artillery  brigade," 
"representative  government,"  "initiative."  "electricity."  etc.  We  often  hear 
"  artrallcriry  "  instead  of  "  artillerv."  and  like  blunders.  In  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  the  speech  is  sometinies  almost  wholly  incomprehensible.  We 
also  observe  other  more  complicat('(l  aphasic  distiii'bances,  such  as  paraphasia, 
persistent  repc^tition  of  the  same  word,  etc.  In  such  cases  \hc  ]iatients  are 
sometimes  no  longer  able  to  read  any  sentence  correctly.  Thin'  at  times  ])ut 
in  entirely  different  words,  so  as  to  make  uttci'  nonsense,  but  they  tlo  not  notice 
it  themselves.  ^I'he  abncninal  associjilcd  nioMMiieiits  of  the  I'atMal  muscles  on 
speaking  are  also  often  to  be  observed,  and  are  very  characteristic.  The  voice 
of  general  paralytics  often  loses  its  power  of  modulation  and  becomes  weak 
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and  rouph — sviupioiiis  wliich  depend  upon  a  defective  innervation  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  change  in  the  handwriting,  to  he  oh^^erved  in  general  paralytics,  is 
even  more  characteristic  than  the  disturbance  of  speech  (see  Fig.  210).  This 
is  at  first  purely  of  a  motor  nature;  the  letters  are  uncertain,  irregular,  and 
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FiQ.  210. — Examples  of  handwriting  in  general  paralysis.  Attempts  made  by  patients  in  the 
Danvcrs  Insane  Hospital  to  write  "God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."  Be- 
sides the  motor  disturbance,  the  frequent  omission  of  certain  letters  will  be  noticed,  e.  g., 
"Masschuetts"  for  "Massachusetts."  In  the  last  two  the  handwriting  is  almost  wholly 
illegible. 

tremulous.  A  psychical  factor,  however,  also  shows  itself;  single  letters  are 
omitted,  the  dot  on  the  i  and  the  marks  of  punctuation  are  forgotten,  the 
patient  ceases  to  keep  on  the  lines,  or  leave  a  free  margin,  etc.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  disturbance  in  the  handwriting  gradually  increases,  so  that  the 
writing  may  finally  become  wholly  illegible,  and  may  consist  merely  of  sense- 
less scratches. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  speecli  and  the  handwriting,  which  we  have  just 
briefly  descril)ed,  other  physical  disturbances  are  often  quite  early  symptoms, 
and  prove  in  how  many  parts  of  the  nervous  system  at  once  the  disease  may 
begin  its  work  of  destruction.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  especially  is  of 
importance  in  diagnosis.  They  are  often  unequal,  and  also  show  a  reflex  im- 
mobility (see  page  349)  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which 
other  tabetic  symptoms  develop  (ride  infra).  Transitory  ocular  paralyses  are 
at  times  early  symptoms.  Not  infrequently  w^e  find  quite  early  changes  in  the 
tendon  reflexes,  very  often  a  decided  increase  of  the  patellar  redox,  or.  in  other 
cases,  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex,  which  latter  has  a  much  more  positive 
value  in  diagnosis — it  is  almost  invariably  a  tabetic  symptom    {vide  infra). 
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The  association  of  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils  with  an  increase  of  the 
patellar  reflex  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  nerves  we 
may  mention  as  repeatedly  observed  symptoms,  neuralgia,  attacks  of  migraine, 
and  finally  optic  atrophy,  the  latter  usually  as  one  symptom  of  a  coexisting 
tabes. 

The  changes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  are  entirely  similar  to  those  found 
in  tabes  (cf.  page  355),  viz.,  increase  of  lymphocytes  and  increase  in  the 
amount  of  albumen.  The  Wassermann-Plaut  reaction  is  almost  always  pos- 
itive with  the  blood  serum  as  well  as  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  a  further 
proof  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  paresis,  ^nder  certain  circumstances^  all  these 
conditions  are  also  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

We  often  say  that  those  cases  belong  to  the  "  chissical  form  "  of  general 
paralysis  where  an  initial  "  stage  of  depressior  "  with  a  melancholy  tendency 
is  followed  by  a  second  stage  of  "  maniacal  exaltation."  I'his  is  the  stage  where 
the  delusions,  which  are  already  quite  pronounced,  assume  more  and  more  the 
character  of  "  grand  ideas,"  and  thus  exhibit  the  "  delusions  of  grandeur  " 
Avliich  have  for  a  long  time  been  generally  regarded  as  ominous.  The  first 
signs  are  often  found  in  tlie  patient's  statements  that  he  is  now  much  l)etter, 
that  he  is  "very  Avell,"  that  he  feels  "very  strong,"  etc.  These  delusions, 
however,  often  assume  gradually  a  more  exaggerated  form — the  patient  con- 
siders himself  enormously  rich,  he  owns  thousands  of  palaces,  millions  of 
dollars,  has  made  the  greatest  inventions,  considers  himself  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Christ,  a  "higher  God,"  etc.  Any  judgment  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
these  ideas,  and  as  to  the  sad  contrast  between  his  claims  and  the  reality,  has 
already  become  impossilde  to  him;  but,  of  course,  there  are  even  now  occa- 
sional remissions  in  this  condition,  when  the  patient  is  clearer  and  recognizes 
temporarily  the  morbid  character  of  his  delusions. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  by  any  means,  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur 
is  necessarily  an  invariable  symptom  in  general  paralysis.  In  many  cases  (the 
so-called  "depressive"  form  of  general  paralysis)  the  initial  melancholic- 
hypochondriacal  condition  continues.  The  delusions  that  appear  possess  the 
same  coloring:  the  patient  claims  that  he  can  no  longer  eat,  that  he  is  poisoned, 
that  he  has  lost  his  head  or  an  arm,  that  he  is  very  small  (''  del  ire  micro- 
maniaque"),  etc.  Sometimes  acute  and  severe  conditions  of  anxiety  come  on. 
In  other  cases,  again  (the  agitated  or  maniacal  form  of  general  paralysis), 
there  are  states  of  violent  excitement,  in  which  the  patient  raves  loudly,  cries, 
and  tries  to  destroy  whatever  falls  in  his  way.  Such  states  souutimes  altfinate 
with  delusions  of  grandeur.  Finally,  we  see  cases  of  patients — and  this  is  the 
most  frequent  form — who,  in  their  mental  relations,  present  simply  the  syiup- 
toms  of  a  mental  enfeeblemeut  gradually  iiu-reasing  to  com[)lete  dementia, 
without  ever  showing,  in  any  notable  form,  states  of  excitement,  the  develop- 
ment of  delusions,  etc. 

While  the  intellectual  life  progresses  to  utter  ruin  in  ihe  ways  just  stated, 
the  physical  disturbances  of  th(>  disease,  as  a  rule,  gradually  advance  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  many  cases  ataxia  of  the  extremities  develops,  and  also  loss  of 
sensibility  and  vesical  disturliances — in  short.  \ho  symptoms  of  tabes.  In  these 
cases  the  tendon  reflexes  are  almost  always  lost,  and  the  |)upils  arc  often  im- 
mobile. In  other  rarer  cases,  however,  there  is  actual  paralysis,  first  in  the 
lower  and  then  in  tlie  upper  extreuiilios.     In  these  cases  the  tendon  reflexes 
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are  often  increased,  so  that  the  picture  of  "  spastic  paralysis  "  develops.  Again, 
in  other  cases,  bull)ar  symptoms  appear,  such  as  disturbances  in  swallowing,  or 
masticatory  ])aralysis,  and  also  ocular  paralyses,  usually  as  a  part  of  the  tabetic 
symptom-complex,  etc. 

Peculiar  attacks,  which  are  among  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  are,  however,  of  special  interest,  and  sometimes 
oven  of  marked  importance  in  diagnosis.  These  "  paralytic  attacks  "  in  their 
milder  degrees  sometimes  appear  even  in  comparatively  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  Then  they  usually  consist  of  attacks  of  vertigo,  an  obscuring  of  con- 
sciousness, or  even  a  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  (|iiitc  suddenly,  and  last- 
ing from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  they  are  not  infrequently 
associated  with  mild  hemiplegic  or  monoplegic  symptoms.  We  very  often  see, 
besides  the  vertigo,  a  temporary  feeling  of  weakness  in  the  right  arm,  associated 
with  a  marked  aphasic  disturbance  of  speech.  To  this  there  is  often  added 
some  slight  twitching  in  the  affected  extremities  or  in  the  face.  In  the  further 
course  of  the  disease  the  attacks  usually  increase,  and  are  termed  apoplectiform 
or  epileptiform  paralytic  attacks,  according  as  the  conditions  of  paralysis  or 
spasm  predominate.  The  epileptiform  attacks  may  often  be  repeated  with 
great  frequency — thirty  or  forty  attacks  a  day  or  more — during  which  time 
the  patient  remains  in  an  unconscious  state.  If  the  patient  gradually  returns 
to  consciousness,  sometimes  only  after  a  week  or  two,  we  very  often  see,  as  a 
result  of  such  severe  attacks,  a  permanent  impairment  of  the  general  condition, 
an  increase  of  the  dementia,  etc. 

The  other  organs,  apart  from  the  nervous  system,  are  only  secondarily  im- 
plicated in  the  morbid  process.  However,  the  not  infrequent  association  of 
paresis  with  syphilitic  or  metasyphilitic  vascular  affections  (arteriosclerosis, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  etc.)  is  deserving  of  attention. 

The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  approximately  normal,  or  often  somewhat 
subnormal,  but  very  marked  changes  in  the  temperature  occur  in  connection 
with  the  paralytic  attacks — sometimes  elevations  and  sometimes  very  deep  de- 
clines. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is  in  some  cases  only  a  few  months  (the 
"galloping"  form  of  general  paralysis),  usually  it  is  two  or  three  years,  and 
sometimes  much  more.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  form  is  that  in  which  there 
is  very  soon  a  marked  emaciation  and  a  rapid  loss  of  strength  as  a  result  of  the 
sleeplessness,  the  constant  unrest,  and  the  refusal  of  food.  In  other  cases 
death  ensues  from  the  gradual  and  general  loss  of  strength,  or  in  a  paralytic 
attack :  or,  finally,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  from  the  onset  of  secondary  con- 
ditions, such  as  severe  bedsores,  pyelocystitis,  tuberculosis,  intestinal  dis- 
ea-os,  etc. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — Considering  the  great 
diHiculty  of  an  accurate  microscopic  examination  of  the  biain,  it  is  not  strange 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  general  paralysis  is  still 
very  defective.  If  we  except  occasional  immaterial  changes  in  the  skull,  such 
as  hypcrosto.ses  and  the  like,  or  in  the  meninges,  such  as  hematoma  of  the 
dura  or  secondary  thickening  of  the  pia  over  atrophied  portions  of  the  brain,^ 

*  [An  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain  substance  is  very  chararteristic.  This  adhesion 
may  be  so  firm  that  bits  of  the  cortex  are  torn  away  on  endeavoring  to  separate  the  pia  from  the 
brain. — K.l 
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the  first  striking-  jiiid  at  nny  rate  most  important  anomaly  seems  to  be  the 
atrophy  ol'  tlie  brain,  wliic-li  afreets  cliieiiy  tlie  anterior  half,  especially  tiie 
frontal  lobes.  In  this  re«::ion  the  convolutions  arc  very  much  diminished  and 
the  fissures  are  wide:  the  weight  of  the  anterior  ])ortion  of  the  bi-ain  nuiy  be 
reduced  to  one  fouiMli  or  one  third  of  the  noniial.  if  we  examine  the  con- 
volutions microscopically  we  find  that  the  diminution  of  the  whole  organ  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  a  loss  of  nervous  elements.  The  cortex  usually  shows  the 
greatest  changes.  The  changes  in  the  nervous  elements  themselves  are  the 
most  important,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  gan- 
glion cells  and  nerve  fibers.  We  must  mention  especially  that  in  the  cortex 
of  the  frontal  lobes,  especially  marked  in  the  straight  convolution  and  in  the 
island  of  Eeil,  and  also  in  other  portions,  we  can  make  out  with  certainty,  by 
the  aid  of  good  methods  of  examination,  a  very  considerable  loss  of  the  fine 
medullary  nerve  fibers,  mainly  those  which  run  parallel  with  the  surface,  and 
hence  are  termed  "association  fibers"  (Tuczek)  ;  but  signs  of  degeneration 
and  atrophy  are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  ganglion  cells  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  marked  changes  are  also  found  in  the  neuroglia  and  in  the  vascular 
and  lymphatic  systems.  Numerous  details,  which  have  been  recently  deter- 
mined (Xissl,  Alzheimer)  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  diffuse  infiltration 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  plasma  cells  and  lymphocytes  is 
the  most  characteristic  change  in  paresis.  At  any  rate,  with  Tuczek,  Wer- 
nicke, and  others,  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
prinuiry  process  of  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibers  and  nerve  cells,  to 
which  the  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  the  so-called  "  inflammatory  " 
and  infiltrative  changes  are  only  a  secondary  addition. 

The  anatomical  affection  in  general  paralysis,  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  We  can  almost  always  make  out  marked 
changes  in  the  nerve  tissue  and  the  interstitial  substance  in  the  deeper  parts, 
also,  in  the  white  substance,  and  the  central  ganglia.  The  coexisting  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord,  first  accurately  described  by  Westphal,  and  since  then 
recognized  as  almost  constant,  are  of  especial  interest.  They  usually  consist 
of  fascicular  systemic  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  (the  pyramidal 
tract)  or  the  posterior  columns.  A  large  part  of  the  physical  disturbances  of 
general  paralytics,  such  as  tabetic  symptoms  or  spastic  paralysis  (vide  supra), 
are  certainly  due  not  to  the  cerebral  disease,  but  to  these  accompanying  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  we  can 
best  conceive  the  nature  of  general  paralysis  in  the  following  way :  By  the 
action  of  certain  toxic  substances  depending  on  a  previous  syphilitic  infection, 
there  is  a  gradually  progressive  destruction  of  nerve  tissue  in  the  most  diverse 
portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  clinical  symptoms  must  naturally  differ 
according  to  the  significance  and  function  of  the  affected  fibers  or  cells.  As 
a  rule  certain  cortical  regions  of  the  cerebrum  are  first  diseased.  The  dis- 
turl)ances  of  speech  are  proliably  dependent  upon  the  loss  of  fibers  in  the  left 
island  of  Reil,  the  disturbances  of  intelligence  upon  the  destruction  of  fibers 
in  the  cortex,  particularly  in  the  frontal  lobe.  Wt'  may  also  nuike  out  corre- 
sponding anatomical  changes,  either  cerebral  or  spinal,  as  an  explanation  of 
the  later  motor,  tabetic,  and  other  syniploms;  but  in  many  cases  the  order  in 
which  the  different  sections  are  affected  varies  considerably.    We  have  seen  in 
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a  previous  section  (see  page  355),  that  tlie  whole  process  may  begin  with  a 
spinal  disease,  especially  tabes  dorsalis,  to  which  the  paralysis  is  ''added" 
later;  l)ut  we  must  understand  that  the  two  conditions  are  wholly  analogous 
to  and  coordinate  with  each  other.  Both  are  parts  of  the  same  degenerative 
process,  which  can  accomplish  its  work  of  destruction  in  tlic  most  diverse 
regions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Xo  coarse  anatomical  lesions  can  be  made  out,  as  a  rule,  to  explain  the 
paralytic  attacks,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  depend,  at  least  in  great 
part,  upon  the  changes  in  the  motor  central  convolutions. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  diagnosis  of  beginning  general  paralysis  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  we  will  once  more  mention  briefly  all  those 
symptoms  which  are  especially  to  be  considered  in  diagnosis:  Striking  altera- 
tion in  the  nature  and  the  behavior,  rapid  and  motiveless  change  in  the  dis- 
position, disturbances  of  memory,  loss  of  intelligence  (failure  in  reckoning, 
etc.),  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  speech  and  handwriting,  and  finally 
the  coexisting  somatic  symptoms — inequality  of  the  pupils,  immobility  of  the 
pupils,  loss,  or  [more  frequently]  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  mild 
paralytic  attacks,  such  as  vertigo,  disturbance  of  speech,  temporai-y  disturbance 
of  motion  in  one  arm,  etc.  [Examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  obtained 
by  lumbar  puncture,  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis. — K.] 

We  would  also  mention,  as  especially  common  and  disastrous  mistakes,  that 
the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  are  often  misunderstood  at  first,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  signs  of  immorality,  the  failure  of  the  sense  of  duty,  etc.  It 
also  frecpiently  happens  that  general  paralysis  is  at  first  regarded  as  simple 
neurasthenia  or  hypochondriasis,  and  treated  accordingly. 

As  a  rule,  general  paralysis  can  be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  or- 
ganic nervous  diseases  by  careful  attention;  but  of  course  we  must  add  that 
in  some  cases  cerebral  tumors,  gummatous  processes,  and  especially  certain 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  may  show  a  type  of  disease  very  like  general  pa- 
ralysis. Simple  senile  dementia,  due  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  certain  forms  of 
chronic  alcoholism  may  also  be  confused  with  general  paralysis. 

Prognosis; — The  prognosis  of  general  paralysis,  like  that  of  all  chronic 
degenerative  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  sj^stem,  is  wholly  unfavorable. 
At  present  we  know  of  only  a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  (doubtful)  re- 
coveries, but  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  a  temporary  improvement  in 
the  condition,  a  "  remission,"  sometimes  of  a  considerable  degree  and  lasting  a 
long  time.  [Dana  has  recently  reported  several  cases  of  apparent  recovery 
after  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. — K.]  The  earlier 
the  patient  comes  under  proper  care  and  treatment  the  sooner  may  we  hope 
for  such  a  favorable  turn.  Of  course,  as  we  have  said,  relapses  of  the  disease 
almost  always  come  on  later.  Those  cases  especially  are  to  be  regarded  as 
unfavorable  in  which  other  physical  symptoms,  especially  of  a  spinal  nature, 
soon  set  in,  and  in  which  the  whole  nutrition  of  the  body  rapidly  suffers. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized,  the  first  and  impera- 
tively n<'(('ssary  injunction  must  be  to  remove  the  patient  from  all  physical 
and  intellectual  exertion  as  well  as  from  all  mental  excitement.  The  patient 
must  therefore,  if  possible,  withdraw  from  business,  which  up  to  that  time  he 
may  have  tried  to  carry  on.  llis  methods  of  life  and  his  diet  must  be  regu- 
lated, and  every  excess  must  be  forbidden.     For  the  cases  which  even  at  first 
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are  associated  with  states  of  great  mental  excitement,  the  commitment  to  a 
proper  asylum  is  often  most  nrgently  to  he  recouimended,  while  for  cases  that 
during  their  course  show  simple  mental  weakness,  care  at  home  is  often  suffi- 
cient. Only  by  a  timely  recognition  of  the  disease  and  by  adopting  the  ap- 
propriate measures  can  the  patient's  relatives  be  spared  the  many  disagreeable 
experiences  which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  ensue. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  itself,  we  should  advise  inunction 
with  mercurial  ointment,  especially  if  we  can  discover  a  previous  syphilitic 
infection.  As  a  rule  we  ought  not  to  expect  much  success  from  this  any  more 
than  in  tabes  (see  page  358),  but  we  may  perhaps  check  the  advance  of  the 
disease.  We  should  therefore  try  the  antisyphilitic  treatment  chiefly  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  the  cases  where  the  suspicion  that  there 
is  also  gummatous  sypliilis  is  justified.  The  preparations  of  iodin  are  fre- 
quently prescribed,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bromids. 

Furthermore,  we  should  try  tepid  baths,  with  cool  sponging,  half  baths, 
with  brief  douches,  and  also  a  cautious  application  of  electricity  (galvaniza- 
tion of  the  head  and  spinal  cord),  and  prescribe  internal  remedies,  especially 
ergotin.  We  need  not  go  more  fully  here  into  the  numerous  symptomatic 
details. 


CHAPTER   X 

CHRONIC    HYDROCEPHALUS 

{Meningitis  serosa  ventriculorum) 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology. — Repeated  mention  has  been  made  in  preceding 
chapters  of  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  in  the  ventricles  as  a  sequel  to  other 
cerebral  diseases,  such  as  meningitis  and  tumors.  Besides  this  "  secondary 
hydrocephalus,"  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  may  be  a  symptom  of  an 
apparently  idiopathic  primary  disease.  This  is  observed  most  of  all  in  the  new- 
born, or  at  least  in  young  children. 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  about  the  causes  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
The  assumption  is  very  frequently  made  that  the  condition  is  the  result  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle,  which  itself  occurs  either  be- 
fore birth  or  very  soon  after,  but  the  autopsy  often  fails  to  support  this  idea. 
Our  knowledge  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  stasis  due  to 
mechanical  oljstruction  (obliteration  of  the  foramen  of  Magendie,  etc.).  Syph- 
ilis, drunkenness  in  the  progenitors,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  predisposing 
causes;  whether  justly  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
that  the  disease  has  attacked  several  children  of  a  single  family. 

The  most  important  physical  sign  of  hydrocephalus  in  children  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  may  even  in  the  first  year 
of  life  be  60  to  80  cm.  Usually  the  frontal  bones  and  the  parietal  eminences 
are  especially  prominent.  The  cranium  becomes  gradually  almost  as  thin  and 
translucent  as  paper.  The  fontanelles  and  sutures  gape  widely.  The  brain  is 
flattened  out,  so  as  to  seem  almost  like  a  bag,  filled  with  the  hydrocephalic 
fluid.  In  well-marked  cases  the  entire  thickness  of  the  hemispheres  is  fre- 
quently not  more  tlian  an  inch.     The  space  within,  containing  the  serous  ef- 
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fusion,  represents  the  enormously  distended  ventricles,  particularly  the  lateral 
ventricles,  although  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  are  quite  often  distended 
also.  The  wails  of  the  ventricles  are  often  strewn  witli  minute  granulations, 
or  thev  present  a  reticular  hypertrophy.  The  hydrocephalic  fluid  usually  has 
the  ai)pearance  of  colorless  serum,  and  contains  a  very  slight  amount  of  al- 
bumen, if  any.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  1.004  to  1.006.  The  amount  of 
fluid  nuiy  be  a  quart  or  more;  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  this 
respect  in  dill'erent  cases. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  peculiarities  or 
defects  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which  we  cannot  mention  hci-e. 

Clinical  History. — Sometimes  a  child  is  born  with  hydroceplialus  so  far 
developed  as  lo  oeeasion  dystocia.  Usually,  however,  the  parents  notice  nothing 
peculiar  about  the  child  for  some  weeks.  Then  they  are  alarmed  by  the  gradual 
swelling  of  the  head.  As  a  basis  for  determining  abnormal  size,  we  may  men- 
tion that  under  normal  conditions  the  circumference  of  the  head  at  l)irth  is 


Fig.  211. — Chronic  hydrocephalus  (after  Schlossmann). 

about  30  to  40  cm.,  at  the  end  of  a  year  al)out  45  cm.,  and  from  that  age  to 
puberty  there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  a  circumference  of  about  50  cm.  The 
possible  dimensions  in  clironie  hydrocephalus  have  been  already  stated.  The 
increase  in  circumference  is  often  quite  rapid,  amounting  in  two  or  three 
weeks  to  1  or  2  cm.  Usually  the  swelling  is  tolerably  symmetrical,  hut 
sometimes  the  gi-eater  increase  is  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  making  the 
skull  dolichocephalic.  At  times  the  rate  of  expansion  may  be  particularly 
rapid,  and  then  at  other  times  it  may  seem  to  be  suspended.  That  the  fon- 
tanelles  and  sutures  remain  widely  open  has  already  been  mentioned;  some- 
times it  is  even  possible  to  get  fluctuation  through  them.  An  intravascular 
murmur  can  now  and  then  be  heard  in  the  head,  but  it  has  no  great  impor- 
tance with  regard  to  diagnosis.  The  veins  are  often  so  greatly  distended  as  to 
form  a  bluish  network  underneath  the  scalp.  The  face  remains  small,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  great,  heavy  cranial  portion  of  the  head.  The  head  al- 
most always  hangs  over  forward,  from  its  own  weight.  The  eyes  generally 
look  down,  partly  because  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  depressed,  and  partly  because 
of  impairment  of  the  nervous  supply  to  the  motores  oculi. 

A  very  important  symptom  is  the  defective  intellectual   development  of 
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hydrocephalic  children.  They  cannot  learn  to  talk  well,  if  at  all.  If  they 
jjlay,  it  is  in  a  silly  manner.  They  cannot  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
anything,  and  they  are  heedless  and  dirty.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  sometimes,  in  spite  of  considerable  hydrocephalus,  the  patient  now  and 
then  evinces  an  unexpected  activity  of  mind ;  thus,  he  gradually  becomes  able 
to  distinguish  the  different  objects  and  individuals  about  him. 

There  is  almost  invariably  motor  disturbance  also.  The  legs,  more  rarely  the 
arms,  are  decidedly  paretic,  or  there  may  even  he  complete  paraplegia.  There 
are  usually  sjjastic  symptoms  and  increased  tendon  reflexes.  Few  patients 
learn  to  walk  or  stand  alone.  The  arms  seldom  present  any  great  paresis,  but 
their  movements  often  betray  an  awkwardness  and  uncertainty  suggestive  of 
ataxia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  sensation  almost  alwa_ys  remains  intact ;  at  least 
the  patient  reacts  vigorously  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  etc.  Of  the  special  senses, 
sight  is  most  frequently  affected;  choked  disc  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
have  been  observed  repeatedly.  Symptoms  of  motor  irritation  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  such  as  general  convulsions  and  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
General  nutrition  is  pretty  well  maintained  in  many  cases,  but,  as  a  rule, 
hydrocephalic  children  are  atrophic  and  ill  developed. 

The  chronic  hydrocephalus  of  children  almost  always  terminates  unfavor- 
ably. Only  a  few  patients  survive  the  fifth  year,  although  now  and  then  strik- 
ing exceptions  occur.  Death  is  generally  the  result  of  marasmus,  or  a  con- 
vulsive seizure  may  prove  fatal.  The  possibility  of  recovery  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may,  however,  be  arrested,  and  the 
child  continue  for  years  in  statu  quo.  A  certain  amount  of  symptomatic  relief 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  to  take  place  spontaneously,  by  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  forcing  its  way  to  the  outer  air.  This  discharge  generally  takes  place 
into  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  so  that  an 
evacuation  of  cerebral  fluid  occurs  from  the  nose ;  of  course,  mostly  only  drop 
by  drop,  but  occasionally  also  more  abundantly.  This  same  phenomenon, 
moreover,  has  also  been  observed  in  cases  of  brain  tumor,  and,  in  isolated  in- 
stances, even  in  apparently  healthy  individuals. 

We  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  acute  or  chronic,  apparently 
idiopathic,  hydrocephalus  of  adults  only  within  recent  times.  Quincke  has 
assumed  as  its  cause  a  chronic  inflamnuitory  disease  of  the  ependyma  of  the 
ventricle  (so-called  meningitis  serosa  ventriculorum).  The  clinical  symptoms 
of  those  cases,  which  run  an  acute  course,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  sup- 
purative meningitis,  but  the  symptoms  are  less  violent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  ter- 
uiination  is  more  favorable.  Occasionally  the  acute  initial  stage  is  follow'ed 
by  a  protracted  chronic  stage,  which  is  subject  to  many  fluctuations  in  in- 
tensity. Other  cases  pursue  a  more  chronic  course  from  the  onset,  and  present 
a  clinical  picture  which  must  necessarily  arouse  grave  suspicion  of  brain 
tumor  (headache,  vertigo,  choked  disc  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  motor 
disturbances,  etc.).  Some  of  these  cases  show  a  marked  improvement  later 
on,  but  they  may  also  terminate  fatally,  and  only  the  autopsy  will  show  the 
diagnosis  (generally  of  "  brain  tumor  ")  to  be  incorrect.  The  results  of  lum- 
bar puncture  are  sometimes  of  importance  in  respect  to  differential  diagnosis — 
evacuation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  under  high  pressure,  and  marked  in- 
crease of  the  leucocytes. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opiniou  that  most,  though  by  no  means 
83 
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all,  of  the  cases  belonging  to  this  category  should  be  included  under  dis- 
seminated enceplialitis,  and  that  the  hydrocephalus  is  a  secondary  mani- 
festation, just  as  exudative  pleurisy,  to  use  a  common  example,  is  secondary 
to  a  jirimary  afTection  of  the  lung  or  lymphatic  glands.  By  careful  inquiry 
a  fairly  acute  onset  can  also  be  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  chronic  cases. 
It  is  true  that  I  cannot  offer  any  anatomical  proof  of  my  views,  but  never- 
theless I  dosii'o  here  to  express  briefly  my  opinions,  which  are  based  on  con- 
siderations stated  elsewhere  (vide  page  541). 

Diagnosis. — A  pronounced  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  can  be  recog- 
nized without  dilficultv,  inasmuch  as  the  excessive  size  of  the  head  betravs 
the  disease  upon  the  first  glance.  Less  extreme  cases  may  indeed  be  somewhat 
obscure,  and  we  have  especially  to  avoid  confounding  the  condition  in  question 
with  the  macrocephalic,  but  generally  markedly  square,  rachitic  enlargement 
of  the  skull.  "We  should  always,  therefore,  take  into  consideration  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  presence  or  absence  of  motor  disturbances,  and  other  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  as  well  as  the  cranial  peculiarities.  In  the  hydrocephalus  of 
adults  there  is  often  no  enlargement  whatever,  so  that  a  diagnosis  can  hardly 
ever  be  made  positively. 

Treatment. — Thus  far,  no  remedy  has  been  successful  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. The  following  may  be  tried :  Applications  of  mercurial  ointment 
and  of  tincture  of  iodin  to  the  scalp,  methodical  compression  of  the  skull, 
and  iodid  of  potassium  internally.  The  hydrocephalic  fluid  has  often  been 
partially  drawn  off  by  tapping  and  other  operative  procedures,  but  onlv 
rarely  with  permanent  success,  and  usually  with  merely  temporary  benefit, 
if  any.  Quincke  was  the  first  to  suggest  drawing  off  the  hydrocephalic 
fluid  by  lumbar  puncture.  In  most  cases  we  confine  ourselves  to  purely 
symptomatic  treatment,  and  to  recommending  intelligent  care  of  the  child. 

In  acute  hydrocephalus,  the  so-called  serous  meningitis  of  adults,  lumbar 
puncture  is  also  to  be  considered  the  chief  therapeutic  measure.  Quincke, 
moreover,  highly  recommends  inunctions  of  mercurial  ointment,  and,  in  grave 
cases,  also  irritating  ointments  (antimonial  ointment)  applied  to  the  shaven 
head.  Daily,  for  three  or  four  days,  a  piece  of  antimonial  ointment  [un- 
guentum  antimonii  et  potassii  tartratis]  the  size  of  a  pea  is  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  and  thus  a  severe  "  derivative  "  dermatitis  is  produced. 


CHAPTER    XI 

MEXlftRE'S    DISEASE 
(Vertigo  ab  aure  Icesa.     Labyrinthine  Vertigo) 

Ix  18G1,  Meniere,  a  French  physician,  first  called  attention  to  a  peculiar 
affection  which  may  be  apparently  primary  or  may  result  from  chronic  aural 
disease,  and  which  is  characterized  mainly  by  excessive  vertigo  and  loud  tin- 
nitus aurium.  At  present  we  know  that  we  have  to  deal  invariably  with  an 
affection  of  the  vestibular  apparatus  (semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth), 
though  the  anatomical  changes  and  the  corresponding  entire  course  of  the 
disease  may  vary  greatly.    It  is  obvious  that  Meniere's  symptom-complex  may 
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be  closely  related  to  otlier  forms  of  vestibular  vertigo,  such  as  are  observed  in 
cerebellar  disease  and  similar  affections,  'i'lie  differentiation  of  true  Meniere's 
disease  is,  howt'ver,  afforded  by  the  localization  of  tlie  fundamental  disease  in 
the  internal  car. 

Symptomatology. — The  clinical  symptoms  wliicli  constitute  Meniere's  dis- 
ease are  the  following:  (1)  Vertigo.  We  generally  have  to  deal  with  true 
rotary  vertigo — i.  e.,  a  sensation  as  if  the  body  itself  were  being  turned  about 
in  a  circle,  or  (when  the  eyes  are  open)  as  if  external  objects  were  moving  in 
a  circle.  The  direction  of  rotation  is  either  always  the  same  or  it  varies.  In 
other  cases  the  apparent  movements  are  irregular.  The  patients  have  the  sen- 
sation of  being  thrown  back  and  forth,  of  falling,  etc.  These  symptoms  of 
vertigo  persist  even  during  absolute  rest.  Consciousness  as  such  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  clouded.  (2)  Walking  and  standing  become  seriously  affected  by  the  ver- 
tigo. The  gait  is  uncertain  and  staggering,  and,  occasionally,  entirely  impos- 
sible (vestibular  ataxia).  At  the  sudden  onset  of  an  attack  of  Meniere's  dis- 
ease the  patients  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground  and  sustain  serious  injuries.  (3) 
Almost  invariably  the  vertigo  is  associated  with  pronounced  nausea,  which  fre- 
quently culminates  in  violent  retching  and  vomiting.  Numerous  loose  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  are  also  not  uncommon.  (4)  On  careful  examination 
oculomotor  symptoms  can  generally  be  found — nystagmus  and  deviation  of  the 
eyes.  These  phenomena  are  evidently  associated  with  the  physiological  func- 
tion of  the  vestibular  apparatus.  (5)  Tinnitus  aurium  and  deafness  are  justly 
considered  as  almost  constant,  and,  as  regards  diagnosis,  decisive  symptoms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  pronounced  tinnitus  aurium  is  almost  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  Meniere's  vertigo,  and  is  described  by  the  patients  as  whistling, 
roaring,  ringing  of  bells,  hammering,  etc.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  tinnitus  aurium  is  an  acoustic  symptom,  and  consequently  we  can  under- 
stand that  it  is  found  in  almost  all  affections  of  the  internal  ear,  just  the  same 
as  deafness.  There  are,  however,  rare  cases  of  Meniere's  disease  in  which  the 
acoustic  nerve  symptoms  are  entirely  absent,  or  at  least  are  not  at  all  pro- 
nounced. (6)  Finally,  w^e  must  mention,  as  frequent  concomitant  symptoms, 
sweating,  nervous  chills,  accelerated  pulse  (frequently  slightly  irregular, 
rarely  diminished  in  frequency),  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  etc. 

This  symptom-complex,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  appears  under 
widely  differing  conditions.  Most  frequently  Meniere's  disease  follows  chronic 
ear  diseases,  whether  they  originated  in  the  middle  ear  or  primarily  affected 
the  internal  ear  (chronic  suppurative  otitis,  otosclerosis,  etc.).  Frequently 
the  patients  suffer  constantly  from  slight  tinnitus  aurium,  with  or  without 
difficulty  in  hearing,  and  are  subject  to  attacks  of  Meniere's  vertigo  only  from 
time  to  time.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  appear  acutely  or  almost  in  an 
apoplectiform  manner  in  persons  who  previously  had  perfectly  liealthy  ears. 
Cases  of  this  sort,  especially  when  they  are  associated  with  slight  loss  of  con- 
sciousness at  the  onset,  may  very  readily  at  first  be  mistaken  for  true  cerebral 
apoplexy.  In  a  very  short  time  total  deafness,  very  severe  vertigo,  staggering 
gait,  and  marked  tinnitus  aurium  may  supervene.  The  symptoms  gradually 
diminish  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  recovery  is  scarcely  ever  complete. 
An  acute  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  is  assumed  to  be  the 
anatomical  cause  of  this  apoplectiform  Meniere's  disease.  Hemorrhages  into 
the  labyrinth  (in  arteriosclerosis)  can  also  occur.     Frankl-Hochwart  describes 
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a  combination  of  acute  ^leniere's  disease  with  laeial  })aralysis,  and  interprets 
such  cases  as  '*  polyneuritis  cerebralis  menieriforniis." 

Not  inl'recpiently  Meniere's  disease  occurs  after  severe  injuries  to  the 
skull  (traumatic  hemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth,  fractures  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone).  Furthermore,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
the  clinical  })icture  of  otiier  diseases,  viz.,  syphilis,  tabes  dorsalis,  leukaemia, 
acute  infectious  diseases  (meningitis,  typhoid,  mumps).  Finally,  marked 
attacks  of  Meniere's  disease  liave  also  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  sul)- 
sequent  lindiable  course  of  the  disease  indicated  that  we  were  dealing  only  with 
slight  functional  disturbances.  Some  attacks  seem  to  be  related  to  migraine 
and  scintillating  scotonui ;  others,  to  neurastlienia  and  possibly,  also,  to  epi- 
lepsy. Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  well-known  symptoms  of  acute  quinin, 
salicylic  acid,  and,  possibly,  too,  nicotin  poisoning  must  also  in  part  be  re- 
garded as  vestibular  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Meniere's  disease  can  generally  be  definitely 
nuide  if  we  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  symptom-complex,  and  examine 
the  patient  carefully.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  particular  form  of 
the  disease  in  the  case  in  question. 

Treatment. — Treatment  may  Ije  divided  into  (1)  special  otological  treat- 
ment of  the  underlying  aural  disease;  (2)  general  treatment,  viz.,  rest,  high 
altitude,  baths,  electro-therapeutics,  etc.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis, 
iodids  and  mercury  should  be  administered;  (3)  symptomatic  treatment — 
bromids,  nux  vomica,  antipyrin,  etc.  Charcot  claimed  that  the  continuous 
use  of  quinin  produced  an  improvement,  at  least  in  many  cases,  and  that 
occasionally  a  com])lete  cure  resulted.  We  prescribe  5  to  10  gr.  (gm.  0.3  to 
0.6)  of  quinin,  divided  in  two  or  three  doses,  and  give  this  remedy  for  sev- 
eral weeks  at  least.  Personally,  I  must  indeed  confess  that  my  results  with 
quinin  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  in  those  appropriate  cases  in  which 
it  was  tried.  Occasionally  continued  galvanic  treatment  (anode  to  the  ear, 
cathode  to  the  nape  of  the  neck)  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  decided  benefit.  In 
grave  cases  lumbar  puncture  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  good  results. 


V.     NEUROSES  WITHOUT   KNOWN   ANATOMICAL   BASIS 

CHAPTER    I 

THE  SO-CALLED  VASOMOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  NEUROSES.  ERYTHROME- 
LALGTA.  SYMMETRICAL  GANGRENE.  ACUTE  ANGIONEUROTIC  (EDEMA. 
MYXai:DEMA.  ACROMEGALY.  [(ilGANTISM.  HYPEROSTOSIS  CRANIL] 
SCLEltODKiniA.  FACIAL  HEMIATROPHY.  HYDROPS  ARTICULORUM  IN- 
TER^HTTENS.       INJURIES    OF    THE    CERVICAL    SYMPATHETIC. 

General  Consideration  of  Vasomotor  Disturbances. — Physiology,  as  is  well 
known,  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  vasomotor  nerves — the  vasoconstrictors 
and  the  vasodilators;  but  since  experiments  have  detected  the  latter  variety  in 
only  a  few  places — for  example,  in  the  chorda  tympani,  the  nervi  erigentes, 
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and  the  sciatic — they  have  not  acquired  a  very  great  significance  in  human 
pathology.  We  are  at  present  much  more  disposed  to  refer  every  abnormal 
constriction  of  the  vessels  to  an  excitation,  and  every  abnormal  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vasoconsti'ietor  nerves,  although  .perhaps 
pathological  conditions  of  excitation  of  Ihc  viisodilators  may  not  be  at  all  rare. 
In  regard  to  the  precise  anatomical  course  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  we  must 
first  state  that  vasomotor  excitations  may  certainly  proceed  from  the  cerebrum, 
as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  symptoms  of  hhishing  and  pallor  from  mental 
emotions.  In  experiments  on  dogs,  Eulenburg  and  Landois  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  fall  of  temperature  on  the  opposite  side  by  irritating  certain 
portions  of  the  cortex  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  motor  centers,  and  by 
extirpation  of  the  same  parts  they  have  produced  a  rise  in  temperature.  Fur- 
thermore, we  know  with  certainty  that  there  is  an  iin])ort;int  vasomotor  center 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  (in  the  region  of  the  upper  olivary  body  in  rabbits), 
the  excitation  of  which,  directly  or  reflexly,  is  followed  by  an  almost  universal 
vascular  constriction,  and  its  destruction  by  an  almost  universal  vascular  dila- 
tation. We  must  probal)ly  seek  the  further  course  of  the  vasomotor  nerves 
very  largely  (or  exclusively?)  in  the  lateral  columns,  from  which  they  pass 
out  chiefly  by  the  anterior  roots.  It  is  not  known  Avitli  certainty  whether  there 
is  any  decussation  of  the  vasomotor  fil)ers,  or,  if  so,  where  it  occurs.  The 
larger  part  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  collect,  at  any  rate,  in  the  principal  trunks 
of  the  sympathetic,  from  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  separate  plexuses  that 
surround  the  vessels  arise.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  there  is  also 
in  part  a  direct  passage  of  vasomotor  fibers  from  the  cord  into  the  peripheral 
nerves.  In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  that,  according  to  Goltz's  experi- 
ments, there  are  reflex  vasomotor  centers  in  the  cord  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  clinical  vasomotor  symptoms  are  chiefly  to  be  oljserved  in  the  external 
skin.     We  distinguish  them  as  follows: 

1.  Si/mptoms  of  Vasomotor  Parah/sls. — We  conclude  that  there  is  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  vasomotors  if  there  is  an  abnormal  redness  of  the  skin.  Such  a 
redness  is  almost  always  associated  with  an  olijcetive  and  often  a  subjective 
feeling  of  an  increase  of  temperature.  Such  conditions  are  observed  either  in 
connection  with  other  nervous  symptoms — as  in  fresh  spinal  or  cerebral  pa- 
ralyses, and  also  very  often  in  certain  functional  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria 
and  neurasthenia — or  in  the  form  of  independent  affections — the  pure  vaso- 
motor neuroses,  injuries  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  etc.  Of  course  in  these 
cases  it  is  usually  hard  to  decide  whether  there  is  really  a  vasomotor  paralysis 
or  irritation  of  the  vasodilators.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  only  symptoms 
are  a  persistent  or  paroxysmal  diffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
head,  associated  with  a  great  feeling  of  heat,  with  paIj)itation  of  the  heart, 
strong  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  anxiety,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  sweating. 

2.  Symptoms  of  Vasom,otor  Spasm. — Spasm  of  the  small  vessels  becomes 
apparent  by  a  striking  pallor  and  coolness  of  the  skiu.  There  is  often,  with 
this,  a  decided  feeling  of  formication  and  stifFness  in  the  affocfed  parts,  which 
may  even  increase  to  an  actual  feeling  of  pain.  Such  vasouiotor  spasms  affect 
the  hands  especially,  and  form  a  chronic  trouble  that  is  not  very  rare.  They 
are  usually  seen  in  people  who  are  generally  nervous  and  irritable,  and  some- 
times also  in  washerwomen.     A  vascular  spasm  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  ex- 
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tremities  as  one  s3'mptom  of  complicated  paroxysms,  such  as  nervous  angina 
pectoris  (q.v.),  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm.  A  persistent 
spasm  of  the  small  arteries  may  give  rise  to  considerable  subsoqnent  trojibie 
disturbance.  At  least,  the  rare  cases  of  so-called  "  spontaneous  symmetrical 
gangrene"  (q.v.),  and  also  certain  forms  of  scleroderma  and  some  similar 
affections,  are  referred  by  many  observers  to  a  primary  spasm  of  tlio  vessels. 

General  Consideration  of  Trophic  Disturbances. — We  hiivo  imuh  less  in- 
formation concerning  tlie  trophic  nerves  than  we  have  concerning  the  vaso- 
motor. As  is  well  known,  the  controversy  is  still  going  on  as  to  whether  wo 
have  any  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  special  trophic  nerves.  The  facts  of 
clinical  neurological  observation  frequently  seem  to  compel  the  hypothesis  of 
special  trophic  functions,  although,  of  course,  it  is  usually  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  because  we  can  seldom  wholly  exclude  the  indirect  influence  of 
sensory  and  circulatory  influences  (ride  supra,  ana?sthesia  of  the  trigeminus). 
Eeceut  observations  on  the  significance  of  the  so-called  internal  secretions 
have  opened  up  entirely  new  lines  of  thought  on  the  nature  of  trophic  dis- 
turbances. It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  diseases  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (myxoedema,  exophthalmic  goiter),  the  hypophysis  (acromegaly),  the 
suprarenal  glands  (Addison's  disease)  cause  remarkable  morl)id  symptoms 
which  are  trophic  in  character.  We  shall  probably  learn  additional  facts 
bearing  on  these  subjects  which  Avill  tend  to  enlighten  us  regarding  many 
morbid  processes  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  proved  to  be  rather  enig- 
matical. 

Among  those  symptoms  which  chiefly  support  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  specific  trophic  nervous  influences,  we  have  already  learned  to  recognize  the 
degenerative  atroph}'  of  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Various  other  sorts  of  trophic 
disturbances  in  the  skin  and  the  deeper  parts  (bones,  joints)  are  seen  in 
nervous  diseases.  Especially  after  W'Ounds  of  the  peripheral  nerves  w^e  often 
notice  a  peculiar  shining,  smooth,  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin — the  "  glossy 
skin"  or  "gloss}^  fingers"  of  English  authors.  In  other  eases  anomalies  in 
the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  nervous  disturb- 
ances; thus,  spots  deprived  of  pigment  (vitiligo)  often  develop  as  a  result  of 
severe  neuralgias.  We  must  also  bring  to  mind  here  the  appearance  of  changes 
in  pigmentation  from  nervous  causes,  especially  the  aetiology  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease (q.v.)  and  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  nervous  naevi.  Among  the 
severe  neurotrophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  many  observers,  especially  Char- 
cot, class  the  appearance  of  acute  bedsores  in  many  spinal  and  cerebral  pa- 
ralyses, but  we  have  never  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  "  neurotrophic  decubitus,"  and  we  believe  that  every  bedsore  is  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  external  injuries  (pressure  on  the  soft  parts,  uncleanliness, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  bacteria  of  inflammation). 

Besides  the  trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin,  we  often  see  analogous 
changes  in  the  nails  and  hair  in  nervous  patients.  The  nails  become  brittle 
and  cracked,  assume  a  darker  color,  and  often  show  abnormal  conditions  of 
growth,  abnormal  curving,  striation,  thickening  (onychogri/phosis),  etc.  We 
also  see  at  times  a  loss  of  the  nails.  A  loss  of  hair  is  seen  in  frontal  neuralgia, 
in  certain  forms  of  headache,  and  not  infrequently  as  an  apparently  inde- 
pendent nervous  disease  (alopecia).  A  very  rapid  whitening  of  the  hair  after 
mental  excitement  is  well  known  to  have  occurred  in  some  cases. 
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Various  disturbances  of  growth  and  nutrition  also  occur  in  the  bones  and 
joints,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  trophic  disturbances. 

The  implication  of  the  bones  in  atrophic  processes  is  seen  chiefly  in  pro- 
gressive unilateral  facial  atrophy  (vide  infrn).  A  retarded  growth  of  l)one 
in  the  affected  extremities  is  also  a  symptom  frequently  seen  in  the  spinal,  and 
even  in  the  cerebral,  paralyses  that  develop  in  childhood.  Tt  is  uncertain, 
however,  how  far  this  is  due  to  the  loss  of  direct  trophic  influences  or  to  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  loss  of  motor  functions.  In  conclusion,  we  not  in- 
frequently see  very  striking  and  apparently  trophic  disturbances  in  the  bones 
and  joints  in  tabes  and  syringomyelia  (r/.  t?.). 

Erythromelalgia. — We  should  apparently  class  here  this  peculiar  disease, 
which  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  feet,  although  it  also  occurs  in  the  hands. 
Men  seem  to  suffer  from  it  more  frequently  than  women.  The  symptoms  are 
severe  pain,  especially  in  the  toes  and  fingers,  but  sometimes  in  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  the  heel,  etc.,  and  also  swelling,  redness,  and  marked  pulsation  of  the 
vessels.  In  some  cases  the  affected  parts  assume  a  very  dark  red  or  bluish- 
red  color.  We  not  infrequently  see  excessive  sweating.  [In  some  cases 
the  condition  seems  due  to  neuritis;  in  others  Weir  Mitchell,  who  first  de- 
scribed the  disease,  has  found  arteriosclerosis  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  no 
neuritis. — K.  ] 

The  condition  described  either  comes  on  in  paroxysms  or  is  persistent,  al- 
though varying  in  severity.  On  standing  or  walking,  or  when  warm,  the  pain 
usually  increases.  Other  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  weak- 
ness, etc.,  are  sometimes  associated  with  erythromelalgia.  The  course  is  al- 
most always  very  tedious,  and  the  prognosis  therefore  doubtful.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  electricity,  cool  baths,  iodid  of  potassium,  antipyrin, 
and  similar  remedies.  [Mitchell  suggests  stretching  or  resection  of  the 
nerves. — K.]  Compare  the  section  on  acropara^sthesia  (page  186),  which 
name  has  sometimes  been  given  to  apparently  allied  conditions. 

Symmetrical  Spontaneous  Gangrene.  Raynaud's  Disease. — This  disease, 
whose  nature  is  still  quite  obscure,  begins  with  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
fingers  (''regional  ischaemia"),  associated  at  first  with  sensations  of  crawling 
and  numbness,  and  later  with  severe  pain.  After  a  short  time  the  pallor 
changes  to  a  bluish-red  color  ("regional  cyanosis  "),  especially  in  the  terminal 
phalanges,  which  sometimes  progresses  to  the  formation  of  gangrenous  spots 
and  vesicles.  In  severe  cases  a  portion  of  the  terminal  phalanges  is  completeh'' 
destroyed  and  thrown  off  by  dry  gangrene.  The  whole  process  may  last  for 
months.  It  runs  its  course  without  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes  associated  with 
quite  severe  general  nervous  disturbances.  In  rare  cases  spontaneous  sym- 
metrical gangrene  has  been  oliserved  in  other  parts  of  the  body — for  example, 
in  the  thighs,  the  buttocks,  the  ears,  the  nose,  etc.  Several  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease may  sometimes  follow  one  another,  so  that  the  whole  duration  of  the 
trouble  may  last  for  years. 

In  regard  to  diagnosis,  we  must  first  be  convinced  that  the  disease  comes 
on  spontaneously.  Extensive  areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  have  repeatedly 
been  observed  in  hysteria,  produced  artificially  by  the  i)atient  by  means  of 
caustics  (caustic  potash,  etc.).  We  must  also  tbiuk  of  diabi'tic  gangrene,  severe 
arteriosclfirosis,  syringomyelia,  exoplitlialuiic  goiter,  etc. 

The  treatment  can  be  merely  symptomatic.     Wet  applications,  baths,  cau- 
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tious  galvanization,  and  narcotics  (morphin.  chloral)  when  the  pain  is  severe, 
are  most  emplovcd. 

Acute  Angioneurotic  (Edema  {Oedema  cutis  circumscriptum). — This  name 
has  been  given  by  Quincke,  Striibing,  and  others  to  a  disease  characterized  by 
the  sudden  onset  of  oedematous  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These 
swellings  usually  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  but  they  are  very  often  repeated. 
Dangerous  symptoms  may  arise  if  the  cedema  affect  the  pharynx  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  larynx.  The  patient's  health  otherwise  is  sometimes  perfectly 
good,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  more  or  less  affected.  Gastric  disturbances  espe- 
cially (attacks  of  vomiting  and  gastralgia)  have  been  observed  at  the  same 
time  in  such  patients.  Acute  angioneurotic  oedema  is  manifestly  closely  allied 
to  urticaria  and  erythema  exsudativum. 

Myxcedema. — We  may  here  mention  myxcedema  {cachexie  pachydermique 
of  Charcot),  which  was  first  described  in  England  by  William  Gull  and  Ord. 
The  disease  has  taken  its  name  from  a  peculiar  thickening  and  swelling  of  the 
skin,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  face,  but  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
extremities,  the  trunk,  the  tongue,  and  even  in  the  internal  organs.  This 
swelling  is  not  cedema,  but  it  is  due  to  the  development  of  a  sort  of  myxomatous 
new  growth,  rich  in  mucin,  in  the  connective  tissue.  Other  trophic  disturb- 
ances usually  coexist — atrophy  of  the  teeth  and  nails,  [spade-like  hands, 
coarseness  and]  loss  of  hair,  failure  in  the  sweat  secretion  and  consequent 
dryness  of  the  skin,  etc.  Besides  these  there  gradually  develops  a  general 
physical  and  mental  weakness,  which  may  increase  to  great  hebetude  or  even 
to  complete  dementia.  Disturbances  of  the  sensory  functions  may  also  occur. 
It  is  a  fact  of  especial  interest  that  we  find  quite  commonly  a  diminution  and 
even  a  complete  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  may  arise  from  the  failure  of  function  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  repeated  experiments  of  Kocher 
and  others,  that  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  man  almost  the 
same  symptoms  ensue  as  in  myxcedema  (cachexia  strumipriva) .  From  this 
we  must  suppose  that  certain  injurious  substances  accumulate  in  the  body 
which  are  ordinarily  rendered  innocuous  by  the  thyroid  gland. 

This  theory  has  been  materially  supported  by  recent  extremely  interesting 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  myxcedema.  The  physiologist  Schiff  made  the 
remarkable  observation  that  the  symptoms  of  cachexia  strumipriva  did  not 
appear  in  animals  if  the  thyroid  gland  of  another  animal  were  transplanted 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Horsley,  Bircher,  and  others  hereupon  made  the 
first  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  myxcedema  in  man  with  extract  of  the 
thyroid  gland  (from  sheep,  calves,  etc.).  At  first  subcutaneous  injections  of 
thyroid  extract  were  usually  employed,  but  it  was  found  that  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  substance  of  the  gland  or  an  extract  thereof  had  an  equally 
favorable  influence.  There  are  already  very  many  positive  observations  which 
show  that  all  the  symptoms  of  myxcedema  in  man  may  be  made  to  disappear 
completely  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  by  the  continued  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  most  convenient  and  certain  form  of  ad- 
ministration is  in  tablets.  Of  course  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  relapses. 
[Myxcedema  is  sometimes  associated  with  exophthalmic  goiter  and  rarely 
with  acromegaly.  See  the  chapter  on  Idiocy  (page  701)  for  the  considera- 
tion of  cretinism  and  myxoedematous  infantilism. — K.] 
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Acromegaly. — A  "  trophic  disturbance  "  cliiefly  of  the  bones,  but  also  in- 
volving the  soft  parts,  forms  the  basis  of  that  peculiar  and  rare  disease  re- 
cently termed  acromegaly  (P.  Marie,  Erb,  etc.).  The  affection  develops  slowly 
in  women  and  men,  usually  in  youth  or  middle  age.  In  women  cessation 
of  menstruation  almost  invariably  precedes  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Besides 
the  general  symptoms  of  dull- 
ness, fatigue,  and  quite  severe 
neuralgic  or  drawing,  deep- 
seated  pains  in  the  head  and 
the  extremities,  there  gradu- 
ally develops  a  striking  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  thickness  and 
plumpness  of  the  face,  due 
chiefly  to  enlargement  of  the 
nose,  chin,  and  lips,  which  be- 
come puffed  out  to  a  consid- 
erable size.  The  increase  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  face 
(especially  the  lower  jaw)  in 
contrast  to  the  normal  crani- 
um gives  a  very  characteristic 
aspect  to  acromegaly.  The 
hyperplasia  of  the  lower  jaw 
may  reach  so  high  a  degree 
that  the  individual  teeth  are 
separated.  In  the  hands  and 
feet,  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
especially  their  terminal  pha- 
langes, become  thicker  and 
wider,  so  that  we  may  speak 
of  actual  "  paws."  The  hyper- 
plasia not  only  affects  the 
bones,  but  it  makes  the  skin 
thick  and  wrinkled.  A  mani- 
fest kyphosis  of  the  spine 
usually  develops.  Other  note- 
worthy symptoms  sometimes 
occur.  Thus,  we  sometimes 
see  marked  glycosuria,  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  sweat,  and 
particularly  disturbances  of 
vision,  either  hemianopsia  [es- 
pecially bitemporal  hemianop- 
sia.— K.]  or  amblyopia  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  These  disturltances 
of  vision  are  connected  with  the  noteworthy  fact  that  in  most  cases  of  acro- 
megaly a  tumor  of  the  hypophysis  cerebi'i  develops,  which  ))resses  directly  on 
the  nerves  of  the  optic  tract.  A  patient  under  our  observation  (Fig.  212) 
died  with  symptoms  of  a  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  autopsy 


Fig.  212. — Acromegaly  in   a   patient  thirty  years  old. 
(Personal  observation.) 
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showed  a  sarcomatous  tumor  of  the  hypopliysis  which  had  grown  through  the 
adjacent  bony  parts. 

The  diagnosis  of  acromegaly  is  not  difficult.  We  must  merely  guard 
against  confusing  it  with  other  conditions  also  leading  to  thickening  of  the 
bones  (partial  giant  growth,  arthritis  and  osteitis  (h'lonnans,  diffuse  and  local- 
ized hyperostoses,  etc.).  The  so-iiilled  liypertro])hic  osteoarthropathy  is  also 
to  be  distinguished  from  acromegaly.  This  affection  is  seen  especially  in 
patients  with  chronic  bronchitis,  lironchiectasis,  chronic  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and 
it  also  leads  to  a  paw-like  thickening  of  the  fingers,  but  the  changes  in  tiie 
lower  jaw  so  very  characteristic  of  acromegaly  are  absent,  and  also  the  other 
nervous  symiiloms,  especially  those  of  tumor  of  the  hypophysis. 

The  treatment  of  acromegaly  is,  unfortunately,  almost  wholly  unpromis- 
ing. The  administration  of  thyroid  tablets  and  also  of  tablets  of  the  hypo- 
physis has  been  tried  without  much  benefit. 

[Gigantism. — The  "giants"  who  exhibit  themselves  in  circuses  and  mu- 
seums are  victims  of  a  disease  closely  akin  to  acromegaly,  if  not  identical  with 
it.  A  study  of  giant  skeletons  has  shown  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  sella 
turcica,  the  site  of  the  hypophysis,  and  an  enlarg(>ment  of  the  hypophysis  has 
been  found  at  autopsies.  The  giants  themselves  often  have  enormous  hands 
and  feet;  they  are  feeble  and  short  lived.  In  some  instances  kyphosis  has  de- 
veloped later  in  life,  with  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  acromegaly. 

Hyperostosis  Cranii. — This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cranium,  beginning 
in  early  life,  involving  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  rather  more  than  the 
posterior,  and  leading  to  enormous  thickening  of  the  bones,  from  1  to  3  or 
more  cm.  (0.5  to  1.5  in.).  Other  bones  are  sometimes  affected.  The  symp- 
toms sometimes  resemble  those  of  cerebral  tumor,  the  cranial  nerves  being 
affected  by  the  bony  growth.  Headache  is  common,  and  optic  neuritis  occa- 
sionally occurs.  Marked  exophthalmus  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  growth 
of  the  orbital  bones  which  fills  up  the  orbital  cavities.  The  trouble  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  trophic  origin,  although  the  changes  in  the  bones  resemble  those 
of  inflammation.  The  involvement  of  the  cranial  vault  and  the  absence  of 
kyphosis  and  changes  in  the  extremities  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from 
acromegaly.     Treatment  has  thus  far  proved  unavailing. — K.] 

Sclercderma. — In  connection  with  acromegaly,  we  wish  to  refer  briefly  to 
sclerodei'uia,  which  in  a  way  is  the  opposite  of  acromegaly,  and  is  perhaps  also 
associated  with  the  function  of  the  hypophysis.  In  scleroderma  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  hyperplasia,  but  with  an  atrophy  and  shrinking  of  the  bones 
and  soft  tissues.  The  disease  affects  the  hands  and  arms  primarily.  The 
fingers  grow  small,  the  terminal  phalanges  atrophy  more  and  more,  and  the 
skin  becomes  smooth,  glossy,  and  atrophic.  The  muscles  and  fascise  are  af- 
fected by  the  atrophic  process.  [In  very  rare  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  of 
one  half  of  the  body. — K.] 

In  the  face  the  atrophy  affects,  above  all,  the  lips  and  nose,  and  then  the 
ears.  The  skin  of  the  trunk  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  thorax  may  also  become 
involved,  so  that,  as  I  observed  in  one  case,  distressing  dyspnoea,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  with  the  respiratory  movements,  may  arise.  Not 
infrequently  the  atrophic  stage  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  swelling.  Occasion- 
ally the  process  is  not  diffuse  at  first,  but  appears  in  solitary  disseminated  foci. 
The  disease  occurs  with  markedly  greater  frequency  in  women  than  in  men. 
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The  prognosis  is  entirely  unfavorable,  but  some  symptomatic  improvement 
may  be  obtained  by  massage,  medical  gymnastics,  ointments,  baths,  etc. 
[Some  cases  apparently  recover. — K.]  Injections  of  thiosinamin  have  also 
been  recommended.  The  administration  of  j)ituitary  gland  has  given  some 
interesting  results. 

Progressive  Facial  Hemiatrophy  {unilateral  progressive  facial  atrophij). — 
Unilateral  facial  atrophy  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  which  consists  of  a 
very  slow  and  gradual,  but  usually  constantly  progressive,  atrophy  of  one  half 
of  the  face,  affecting  the  skin,  and  also  the  fatty  tissue,  the  muscles,  and  the 
bones,  either  in  a  uniform  or  a  very  diverse  manner.  The  affection  usually 
begins  in  youth.  The  female  sex  seems  to  be  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than 
the  male. 

The  atrophy,  which  has  its  seat  much  more  frequently  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right,  begins  usually  in  a  circumscribed  spot  either  on  the  cheeks 
or  on  the  chin.  The  skin,  as  a 
rule,  gradually  assumes  a  whitish  or 
brownish  color.  The  affected  part, 
and  finallv  the  whole  half  of  the 
face,  gradually  sink  in  more  and 
more,  so  that  the  disease  can  be 
recognized  at  the  first  glance.  The 
atrophy  shows  a  sharp  limitation  at 
the  median  line.  In  many  cases 
the  muscles  apparently  remain  al- 
most wholly  intact,  but  in  some 
cases  they  show  a  marked  atrophy, 
especially  the  nmscles  of  mastica- 
tion. The  corresponding  half  of 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate  has 
sometimes  been  found  implicated. 
Exceptionally,  the  atrophy  involves 
the  neighboring  region  of  the  shoul- 
der and  the  upper  extremity.  The 
bones  also  atrophy,  especially  in  the 
cases  which  arise  in  early  youth. 
The  hair  on  the  affected  half  of  the 
head  often  falls  out  in  great  amount,  and  becomes  thin  and  atrophic.  The 
sensibility  remains  perfectly  intact.  Marked  vasomotor  and  secretory  disturb- 
ances have  only  rarely  been  observed.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
213)  shows  a  patient  who  was  described  by  Romberg  many  years  ago,  and  who 
for  a  long  time  frequented  the  German  clinics  in  order  to  show  liimself. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Most 
observers  at  present  agree  that  it  is  a  trophic  neurosis,  an  affection  of  trophic 
nerves  or  nerve  centers,  but  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  special  seat  of  the 
disease,  whether  in  the  trigeminus  or  in  the  sympathetic,  we  do  not  know. 
Mendel  lately  found,  in  a  case  which  came  io  autopsy,  a  definite  neuritis  in  the 
trigeminus. 

The  disease  is  not  dangerous  in  itself,  and  usually  causes  no  special  sub- 
jective disturbance,  but  it  seems  to  be  incurable.    In  cases  at  their  beginning 


Fig.  213. — Left  facial  hemiatrophy. 
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we  can  at  most  make  an  attempt  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  standstill  by  a  long- 
continued  application  of  electricity. 

As  an  appendix  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here  that  there  is  a  unilateral 
hypertropbv,  which  is  also  possibly  connected  with  neurotrophic  disturbances. 
We  saw  at  Leipsic  a  ten-year-old  boy,  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  in  whom  a 
striking  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  his  face  and  of  the  left  arm  had  gradu- 
ally (levi'l(t|)('(l. 

Hydrops  Articulorum  Intermittens. — This  is  the  name  of  a  very  rare  dis- 
ease, in  wiiieh  large  swellings,  usually  of  the  knee  joint,  but  sometimes  of  the 
other  large  joints,  develop  at  perfectly  regular  intervals  of  one  to  four  weeks. 
These  swellings  of  the  joints  run  their  course  without  fever,  and  usually  with- 
out any  great  pain,  and  disappear  again  in  a  few  days.  Such  attacks  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  different  lengths  during  many  years.  Their  nervous 
character  is  attested  especially  by  the  rapid  onset  and  disappearance  of  the 
affection,  and  also  by  the  combination  of  it  with  other  nervous  disturbances, 
such  as  angina  pectoris,  exophthalmic  goiter,  vasomotor  symptoms,  hysterical 
symptoms,  etc.,  which  combination  has  often  been  observed.  In  regard  to 
treatment,  salicylic  acid,  quinin,  Fowler's  solution,  and  sul)cutaneous  injec- 
tions of  crgotin  have  l^oon  tried,  but  the  trouble  is  usually  very  ol)stinate. 

Disturbances  of  Secretion, — In  addition  to  the  vasomotor  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances we  must  consider  the  disturbances  of  secretion.  These  are  not  in- 
frequent. We  liave  already  learned  to  recognize  anomalies  in  the  secretion  of 
saliva  in  facial  paralysis,  and  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  in  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia. Analogous  symptoms  are  occasionally  noticed  in  other  nervous  dis- 
eases. Disturbances  of  the  sweat  secretion  are  the  easiest  to  confirm.  Our 
understanding  of  them  comes  substantially  from  the  discovery  of  the  "  sweat 
nerves,"  arising  mainly  from  the  sympathetic,  which  was  made  by  Luchsinger. 
In  nervous  patients  we  have  seen  quite  frequently,  on  the  one  hand,  an  ab- 
normal increase  of  the  sweat  secretion  {liyperidrosis,  ephidrosis),  and,  on  the 
other,  a  diminution  or  a  complete  disappearance  of  it.  The  former  is  seen  on 
the  paralyzed  side  in  many  hemiplegias  and  in  spinal  paralyses,  the  latter  in 
tabes  dorsalis.  Anomalies  of  the  sweat  secretion  are  quite  frequent,  and  are 
usually  combined  with  vasomotor  disturbances  in  certain  general  neuroses, 
such  as  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  In  a  few  rare  cases  a  genuine  hetnatidrosis 
(bloody  sweat)  has  been  confirmed.  [Colored  sweating  (chromatidrosis) 
has  been  reported  in  some  very  rare  cases  of  hysteria. — K.]  The  condition 
known  as  unilateral  hypcridrosis  (unilateral  sweating)  is  also  especially  inter- 
esting. Ill  this  there  is  an  abnormal  secretion  of  sweat,  chiefly  in  one  half  of 
the  face,  more  rarely  in  one  arm  or  over  the  whole  of  one  side.  The  affection 
has  usually  been  observed  in  connection  with  tabes,  syringomyelia,  hemicrania, 
exo])hthalmic  goiter,  hysteria,  etc..  and,  in  at  least  a  number  of  cases,  it  seems 
to  be  due  to  direct  lesions  of  the  sympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  persons,  who  were  otherwife  perfectly  healthy,  in  whom  the 
secretion  of  sweat,  coming  on  under  normal  conditions  from  heat  or  physical 
exertion,  remained  limited  to  one  half  of  Ibe  l)0(ly,  especially  the  face. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — In  conclusion,  we 
would  bi'ietly  meiUion  here  the  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  in  direct 
injuries  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  trauma,  pressure  of  neighboring  tumors, 
etc.    If  we  have  to  do  with  a  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  we  see  almost  con- 
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stantly  on  the  affected  side  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  from  paralysis  of  the 
dilator  pupilhE  supplied  from  the  sympathetic,  in  many  cases  associated  with 
a  slow  reaction  to  li^dit.  We  also  frequently  see  a  nanowing  of  the  opening 
of  the  lids  from  paralysis  of  Midler's  muscle,  and  in  old  cases  a  retraction  of 
the  bulbus  oculi,  flattening  of  the  affected  half  of  the  face,  and  occasionally 
increased  redness  and  warmth  in  the  ear  and  cheeks  from  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance. In  a  few  cases  we  see  an  increased  sweat  secretion.  We  may  add  that, 
according  to  Mobius,  the  normal  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  from  painful 
irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  is  absent  in  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  opposite  symptoms  are  found  in  conditions  of  irritation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  occurrence  of  sympathetic  symptoms  in  certain  injuries  of  the 
brachial  plexus  has  already  been  mentioned  above  (page  344). 


CHAPTER    II 

MIGRAINE 

(Hemicrania.     Megrim.     Sick  Headache) 

.Sltiology. — By  migraine  or  hemicrania  we  mean  a  peculiar  form  of  head- 
ache, coming  on  in  separate  attacks,  usually  unilateral,  and  associated  with 
considerable  disturbance  of  the  general  condition  and  with  pronounced  nervous 
gastric  symptoms  (complete  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting).  The  affec- 
tion occurs  in  women  and  men,  somewhat  more  rarely  in  the  latter,  and  almost 
always  begins  in  youth,  generally  at  the  period  of  puberty,  although  typical 
cases  of  migraine  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  school  children.  Quite 
frequently,  but  not  always  by  any  means,  the  disease  affects  persons  who  must 
be  regarded  as  "  generally  nervous,"  who  are  ana?mic,  or  who  suffer  from  dis- 
turbances of  menstruation.  Heredity  often  plays  a  part,  since  hemicrania  is 
both  hereditary  as  such,  and  often  appears  in  families  which  have  suffered 
from  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  the  psychoses.  We 
may  mention  as  exciting  causes,  which  may  be  made  answerable  both  for  the 
onset  of  the  disease  and  especially  for  the  individual  attacks,  physical  and 
mental  overexertion,  great  mental  excitement,  disturbances  of  digestion,  in- 
dulgence in  alcohol,  etc.  [Eye  strain  (page  188)  may  rarely  have  some 
influence  in  causing-  migraine  as  well  as  other  forms  of  headache,  and  a  care- 
ful  search  for  any  errors  of  refraction  should  therefore  be  made. — K.]  The 
special  cause  of  the  disease,  however,  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  a  congenital  pre- 
disposition. 

Many  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  certain  vasomotor  symptoms  which 
sometimes  accompany  migraine,  and  therefore  believe  that  the  disease  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  main  an  affection  of  the  sympathetic;  but  we  must  agree 
with  Mobius  that  this  assumption  is  very  impi-obable,  and  that  the  accom- 
panying sympathetic  symptoms  are  probably  only  secondary  and  of  reflex 
origin,  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  or  are  merely  a  ])art  of  the  whole  attack 
of  migraine.  We  are  still  utterly  ignorant  of  the  special  nature  of  migraine 
— that  is,  of  the  kind  or  the  place  of  the  change  which  forms  the  basis  of  ihe 
clinical  symptoms.     The  conjecture  is  interesting,  but  of  course  wholly  uncon- 
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firmed,  that  there  is  in  the  attacks  an  "  auto-intoxieation '"'  of  the  body — that 
is,  the  action  of  some  poison  (lcv('I()]iiii<j;  lioin  lime  Id  liiiic  in  I  lie  body  itself — 
but  Ave  do  not  know  upon  what  ])art  of  \\u-  nervous  system  this  poison  may 
act;  we  can  merely  conjecture  that  (lie  ])la('c  of  irritation,  upon  which  the  pain 
and  other  migrainous  symptoms  depend,  is  in  the  brain  itself  (in  the  cortex 
or  deeper  parts).  This  conjecture  is  supported  especially  by  the  nature  of 
nuiny  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  pain  of  migraine — the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  sensory  organs,  the  slight  mental  change,  the  scintillating  scotoma, 
etc. 

Symptomatology. — Migraine  always  comes  on,  as  has  been  said,  in  separate 
attacks,  which  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  varying  lengths,  although  some 
cases  often  show  a  remarkably  great  regularity.  The  onset  of  the  attack  in 
women  often  has  some  relation  to  the  menses;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  one 
of  the  exciting  causes  mentioned  above. 

The  attack  of  migraine  usually  begins  with  certain  prodromal  symptoms, 
which  the  patient  soon  recognizes  as  sure  signs  of  his  approaching  sutfering. 
These  prodromal  symptoms  consist  of  general  uneasiness,  discomfort,  pressure 
in  the  head,  vertigo,  at  times  tinnitus,  spots  before  the  eyes,  darkening  of  the 
visual  field,  chills,  malaise,  abnormal  yawning,  etc.  In  a  short  time  the  pain 
begins.  It  is  felt  most  either  in  the  anterior  frontal  region  or  in  the  temporal 
or  parietal  region ;  it  generally  shows  a  continuous  character,  not  intermittent 
as  in  neuralgia,  and  it  may  increase  to  a  very  great  intensity.  Usuallv  one 
side  of  the  head  (the  left  most  commonly)  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  ])ar- 
ticularly  the  forehead  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyes;  but  it  may  also  hap- 
pen that  the  pain  affects  the  right  and  left  sides  alternately,  and  it  is  some- 
times not  limited  to  one  side,  but  embraces  nearly  the  whole  head.  The  scalp 
is  usually  hyperfesthetic  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  points  of  exit  of  the 
nerves  may  be  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  firm  pressure  on  the  head  (with  the 
hands  or  by  tying  a  towel  tight  around  it)  sometimes  gives  relief. 

The  second  chief  symptom  in  migraine,  besides  the  headache,  is  the  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite  and  great  nausea.  Sometimes  vomiting  comes  on  only, 
at  the  end  of  an  attack,  but  often  there  is  almost  uncontrollable  vomiting 
throughout  the  whole  attack.  The  patient  not  infrequently  notices  that  the 
vomitus  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  we  have  ourselves  found  a  decided  hyper- 
secretion of  gastric  juice  in  several  cases  of  migraine.  The  patients'  general 
condition  is  almost  always  very  much  disturbed.  They  feel  very  wretched  and 
dull,  and  are  very  sensitive  to  external  impressions,  any  bright  light,  any  noise, 
etc.  They  are  incapable  of  any  mental  exertion.  In  many  cases  remarkable 
ocular  symptoms  occur  (ophthalmic  migraine) — slight  or  marked  ptosis  of 
one  eyelid,  bright  flashes  before  the  eyes,  scintillating  scotoma,  and  not  infre- 
quently pronounced  hemianopsia.  These  symptoms  very  often  forebode  the 
special  attack  of  pain.  Other  severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  paresthesia 
in  the  hands  and  fingers,  tinnitus,  disturbances  of  speech,  etc.,  have  occasion- 
ally been  observed. 

The  vasomotor  symptoms  accompanying  the  headache  may  occur  in  two 
different  forms.  From  them  migraine  was  formerly  divided  into  two  sub- 
divisions— hemicrania  .syinpathico-tonica  or  spastica,  and  hemicrania  sym- 
pathico- paralytica  or  angio-paralytica.  In  hemicrania  spastica,  first  described 
by  Du  Bois-Eeymond  from  observations  on  himself,  the  forehead  and  ear  on 
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the  affected  side  are  pale,  the  skin  is  cool,  the  temporal  arteries  contracted,  the 
pupil  is  often  decidedly  dilated,  the  secretion  of  saliva  increased;  in  short, 
there  are  a  whole  series  of  symptoms  present  which  all  agree  in  pointing  to  a 
condition  of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  {vidr  supra).  In  hemicrania  para- 
lytica, however,  which  was  first  described  by  Mollendorff,  also  from  observa- 
tions on  himself,  the  face  is  reddened  on  the  affected  side,  it  feels  hot,  the 
temporal  arteries  ai'e  dilated  and  pulsate  strongly,  there  is  sometimes  unilat- 
eral sweating  of  the  face,  the  pupil  is  contracted — all  symptoms,  therefore, 
which  can  depend  only  on  a  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  significance  of  all  these  symptoms  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain.  We  must  also  add  that  this  division  is  more  theoretical  than 
real,  and  that  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice  cannot  by  any  means  always  be 
inserted  into  one  or  the  other  typical  scheme  without  further  ceremony.  The 
vascular  symptoms  are  often  only  slight,  conditions  of  paralysis  and  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  sometimes  seem  to  alternate  with  each  other  in  the 
same  attack,  and  we  may  even  frequently  meet  with  apparently  contradictory 
symptoms  at  the  same  time,  such  as  pallor  joined  with  contraction  of  the 
pu])il.  The  vascular  changes,  when  present,  arc  almost  never  unilateral,  but 
they  are  approximately  alike  in  the  two  halves  of  the  face.  In  severe  attacks 
the  whole  face  usually  looks  pale  and  sunken,  but  the  initial  pallor  may  give 
place  to  redness.^ 

The  duration  of  the  attacks  'of  migraine  differs  very  much.  It  usually 
lasts  several  hours  or  a  whole  day ;  then  the  pain  gradually  disappears,  and 
there  is  often  considerable  vomiting  and  sometimes  a  profuse  discharge  of 
urine  toward  the  end  of  the  attack.  In  the  intervals  between  the  different 
attacks  most  patients  are  perfectly  well  and  free  from  pain.  There  are  also 
severe  forms  of  migraine  where  the  individual  attacks  may  last  for  several 
days  or  more  ("  Hat  de  mal").  Without  an  accurate  history  these  severe  con- 
ditions of  intense  headache  and  persistent  vomiting  may  readily  be  falsely 
interpreted. 

The  whole  course  of  migraine  is  very  chronic,  and  it  may  last  for  years 
and  years.  It  is  usually  a  trouble  to  which  the  patient  finally  becomes  accus- 
tomed. We  must  generally  be  quite  guarded  in  our  prognosis,  for  many  cases 
resist  very  obstinately  all  attempts  at  cure.  We  can  give  the  patient  only  the 
consolation  that  the  trouble  generally  disappears  of  itself  in  advanced  life.  It 
is  not  usually  attended  with  any  special  danger.  In  only  a  few  cases  has  it 
been  noticed  that  attacks  of  hemicrania  of  years'  duration  have  preceded  a 
severe  cerebral  disease  that  developed  later. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  migraine  is  not  difficult,  if  we  hold  strictly 
to  the  definition  of  the  disease.  The  laity,  especially  women,  of  coui-se,  delight 
in  calling  every  headache  and  all  sorts  of  other  nervous  and  hysterical  condi- 
tions "  migraine."  Especially  characteristic  of  true  migraine  are  the  heredity, 
the  beginning  in  youth,  the  occurrence  in  attacks,  the  accompanying  vomiting, 
and  the  other  attendant  nervous  symptoms.  Errors  in  diagnosis  may  arise 
from  the  fact  that  attacks  of  symptomatic  migraine  may  also  occur  in 
severe  organic  diseases  (tabes,  brain  tumor,  etc.).  We  have  seen  a  patient 
who  suffered  for  years  with  severe  "  migraine.''  He  finally  died,  and 
the  auto])sy  revealed  a  cysticercus  in  the  fourth  ventricle  with  secondary 
hydrocephalus. 
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Treatment. — Very  Jiiaiiy  patients  who  suffer  I'loin  migraine  finally  re- 
nounce any  special  treatment  after  they  have  exhausted  all  ])ossible  remedies. 
They  witiidraw  to  their  rooms  when  the  attack  comes  on.  darken  the  windows, 
take  nothing  hut  some  tea.  Seltzer  water,  or  cracked  ice,  put  a  cold  compress 
al)out  the  head,  perhaps  try  a  foot  hath,  and  for  the  rest  wait  quietly  until  the 
attack  is  over.  In  fact,  our  remedies  for  cutting  the  attack  short  are  (juite 
uncertain.  They  sometimes  aid,  hut  they  often  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  especially 
if  used  repeatedly.  We  must  note  especially  that  narcotics,  such  as  mor])hin, 
are  almost  always  ill  borne  in  migraine,  and  do  no  good  ;  but  antipyrin,  sodium 
salicylate  (30  to  45  gr.  [gm.  2  to  3].  in  strong  black  coffee),  aspirin,  phenaco- 
tin,  salipyrin.  etc.,  in  many  cases  undouljtcdly  have  a  favorable  action.  Which 
remedy  acts  the  best  must  usually  be  tested  in  the  individual  case.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  excellent  results  formerly  from  sodic  salicylate,  and  lately  from 
antipyrin,  pure  or  mixed  with  the  other  remedies  mentioned;  the  attacks  of 
migi-aine,  when  the  remedy  was  taken  immediately  upon  the  onset  of  the  first 
symptoms,  have  become  distinctly  milder,  and  have  run  their  course  more 
rapidly.  Of  course  the  action  often  ceases  wnth  time,  and  we  must  then  try 
another  of  the  remedies  mentioned.  Of  the  other  remedies  used  we  may  men- 
tion guarana  {PauUima  sorhiUs),  0.5  to  1  drachm  (gm.  2  to  4)  of  the  pow- 
der, and  caft'ein,  or  sodio-salicylate  of  caffein,  in  3-  to  5-gr.  doses  (gm. 
0.2  to  0.3),  which  is  sometimes  very  serviceable.  Caffein  is  also  the  chief 
constituent  of  "  migrainin,"  which  has  lately  been  much  praised.  On  the- 
oretical grounds,  inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  3  to  5  drops  on  a  napkin, 
have  been  used  in  spastic  hemicrania,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of-  ergotin 
in  the  paralytic  form  (aqueous  extract  of  ergot.  2.5;  dilute  alcohol  and 
glvcerin,  each  5 ;  or  1  part  of  dialyzed  ergotin  in  4  parts  of  distilled  water — 
injections  of  either,  TTt  iij  to  xv).  The  practical  benefit,  however,  is  very 
doubtful.  Many  other  nervines,  such  as  bromid  of  potassium  and  Fowler's 
solution,  have  been  recommended  for  continued  use,  and  also  extract  of  can- 
nabis indica;  and,  lately,  nitrite  of  sodium,  2  parts  in  120  of  water,  a  tea- 
spoonful  one  to  three  times  a  day,  and  nitroglycerin,  in  troches  containing 
tVo  to  -gV  gr.  (gm.  0.0005  to  0.001).  Their  action  is  similar  to  that  of 
nitrite  of  amyl.  In  ophthalmic  migraine  the  treatment  by  large  doses  of 
bromid  of  potassium  is  praised,  especially  in  France,  as  being  very  successful. 

In  many  ca.ses  the  general  treatment  is  very  important.  ■  Preparations  of 
iron,  sea  bathing,  a  mountain  residence,  and  cold-water  cures  are  often  of 
decided  service.  We  have  seen  remarkably  good  permanent  results  in  several 
cases  of  severe  migraine  from  the  moderate  use  of  Carlsbad  water,  either  at 
Carlsbad  itself  or  taken  at  home.  We  always  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of 
this,  especially  when  there  are  also  symptoms  of  hypersecretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  {vide  supra).  With  the  moderate  use  of  Carlsbad  water  we  usually 
cond)ine  methodical  hydrotherapy  (cold  sponging,  half  baths  Avith  douches, 
etc.)  and  an  appropriate  diet.  The  persistent  application  of  electricity  has 
also  shown  some  good  results,  but  w^e  must  not  build  very  great  hopes  upon  it. 
In  the  spastic  form  the  action  of  the  anode  on  the  sympathetic  is  especially 
recommended,  and  in  the  paralytic  form  the  action  of  the  cathode,  while  the 
other  electrode  is  to  be  placed  on  the  cervical  cord,  or  as  high  as  possible  on 
the  occiput  in  the  region  of  the  medulla.  C-autious  galvanization  of  the  head, 
and  weak  primary  faradic  currents,  may  also  be  used.     Specialists  in  massage 
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praise  their  mode  of  treatment  in  migraine;  they  massage  either  certain  pain- 
ful spots  in  the  head  or  the  gasti'ic  region.  Finally,  we  must  mention  that 
migraine  often  seems  to  be  connected  with  diseases  of  the  nose,  especially  with 
hyperplasia  of  the  erectile  tissue  in  the  nose,  and  thai  in  such  cases  treatment 
of  the  ])riinary  disease  with  the  galvano-cautery  may  result  in  the  cessation  of 
the  migraine. 


CHAPTER    III 

EXOPHTHALMIC    GOITER 
(Parry's  Disease.     Morbo  di  Flajani.     Graves's  Disease.     Basedow's  Disease) 

.^Etiology. — The  special  group  of  symptoms  to  which  the  name  of  exoph- 
thalmic goiter  has  been  given,  and  wdiose  three  cardinal  symptoms  are  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  goiter,  and  exophthalmus,  was  first  carefully  described  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1840  by  the  Merseburg  pliysician  Basedow,  although  simi- 
lar but  less  precise  observations  had  been  pul)lished  in  England  by  Graves  five 
years  earlier.  [Parry,  in  England,  was  the  first  accurately  to  describe  the  dis- 
ease in  1786,  and  it  was  also  recognized  by  Flajani  in  Italy  in  1800. — K.] 

We  will  discuss  first  those  etiological  factors  which,  according  to  general 
clinical  experience,  appear  to  have  some  influence  on  the  origin  of  this  disease, 
reserving  until  later  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature  of  this  affection. 
All  those  factors  must  first  be  mentioned  which  are  important  in  the  aetiology 
of  neuroses  in  general.  In  many  cases  an  hereditary  predisposition  can  cer- 
tainly be  discovered.  The  disease  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family.  We  have  ourselves  seen  severe  exophthalmic  goiter  in  two 
sisters.  Furthermore,  exophthalmic  goiter  is  also  quite  frequent  in  those 
families  in  which  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  neuroses  in  general — 
epilepsy,  the  psychoses,  or  hysteria.  Among  the  exciting  causes  we  must  first 
mention  great  mental  excitement — grief,  terror,  anger.  Sometimes  real  in- 
juries, as  well  as  these  "  psychical  injuries,"  seem  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  disease;  that  is,  severe  general  bodily  concussion,  such  as  a 
fall.  Many  authors  have  laid  considerable  weight  on  diseases  of  the  female 
sexual  organs,  but  the  importance  of  this  factor  seems  to  us  to  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  first  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  often 
develop  at  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  plain,  since  women, 
especially  somewhat  anemic,  "  nervous  "  women,  are  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  men.  Exophthalmic  goiter  usually  appears  in  middle  life,  while 
it  is  seen  only  exceptionally  in  children  and  old  people. 

Symptomatology. — The  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  morbid 
excitability  of  the  heart  are  the  most  constant  and  earliest  syinptoms  of  exoph- 
thalmic goiter.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  averages  from  100  to  120,  rarely 
less,  but  in  some  cases  even  140  or  IGO.  Ft  is  not  alike  at  all  times,  but  has 
many  variations,  lasting  for  long  periods  and  also  coming  on  in  single 
paroxysms.  In  sleep  the  frequency  of  Ihc  pulse,  as  we  have  ourselves  con- 
firmed, is  sometimes  almost  normal,  and  sometimes  rapid,  but  usually  less 
so  than  when  the  patient  is  awake.  A  very  vigorous  action  of  the  heart 
89 
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and,  as  a  rule,  the  subjective  feeling  of  palpitation  are  nsuall}'  associated  with 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  If  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  praecordium,  the 
strong  and  dill'use  shock  of  the  pulsating  heart  is  felt.  There  is  a  vigorous 
pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  sometimes  of  the  smaller  arteries.  We  do  not 
discover  any  (jualitative  changes  of  the  pulse.  The  pulse  is  usually  quite  regu- 
lar, but  arrhythmia  has  been  exceptionally  ohserved.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
tients suifer  from  pronounced  stenocardiac  conditions. 

Physical  examination  of  the  heart  shows  an  accelerated  and.  above  all,  the 
peculiar  increased,  lively,  hikI  diffuse  cardiac  pulsation;  but  after  prolonged 
duration  of  the  disease  we  also  find,  as  we  can  affirm  from  many  cases  in  our 
own  experience,  a  manifest  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  even  actual  valvular  disease.  In  the  diagnosis  of  the 
latter  some  caution  is  necessary,  because  functional  heart  murmurs,  especially 
at  the  base  of  the  heart,  are  often  present  in  exophthalmic  goiter. 

The  goiter  usually  develops  somewhat  later  than  the  first  symptoms  in  the 
heart.  In  many  cases  it  is  entirely  absent,  or  present  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
The  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  very  marked  in  only  a  part  of  the  cases. 
There  are  sometimes  decided  variations  in  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  case. 
The  comparative  softness  of  the  tumor,  the  frequent  and  strong  pulsations 
in  it,  and  the  loud  vascular  murmurs,  which  are  often  but  not  always  heard, 
and  which  arise  in  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  characteristic 

of  the  goiter  in  Basedow's 
disease.  By  laying  the  hand 
on  it  we  can  often  feel  the 
thrill  and  pulsation. 

The  exophthalmus,  the 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs 
from  their  orbits,  is  almost 
always  bilateral,  although  it 
is  sometimes  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
(vide  Fig.  214).  We  have 
seen  marked  unilateral  ex- 
ophthalmus only  once  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goiter.  The  cause 
of  the  exophthalmus  is  still 
obscure.  Dilatation  of  the 
blood  vessels  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit  crowding  the  bulb 
forward,  has  been  suggested. 
A  hypotonia  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is,  however,  more 
probable.  In  many  cases  it 
is  entirely  absent;  in  others 
it  may  attain  so  high  a  de- 
gree that  an  actual  "dislocation  of  the  eyeball"  has  been  described.  In 
the  marked  degrees  of  exophthalmus  there  is  often  a  peculiar  staring  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  unusual  size  of 
the  palpebral   fissure.     The   infrequency  of   winking,   emphasized   by    Stell- 
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FiQ.  214. — Patient  with  Basedow's  disease  (exophthalmic 
goiter).      (Personal  observation.) 
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wag,  has  not  been,  as  a  rule,  observed  \>y  me  in  my  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  peculiar  symptom,  first  described  by  von  (iraefe,  is  very  important. 
On  raising  and,  still  more  noticeably,  on  Idwci'in^-  Hie  eyes,  tbe  corresponding 
associated  movements  of  the  upper  eyelid,  whicli  are  always  present  under 
normal  conditions,  are  absent.  This  "(Ji-aeTe  symptom"  may  sometimes  be 
one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  disease,  and  may  therefore  be  of  diagnostic 
value.  If  present,  it  is  very  striking  and  characteristic.  The  best  method 
of  testing  it  is  to  have  the  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object  held  above  his 
eyes.  Then,  with  the  head  kept  still  and  tilted  slightly  backward,  the  object 
is  slowly  moved  downward  and  the  patient  is  asked  to  follow  it  with  his  eyes. 
If  Graefe's  sign  be  present,  the  eyeball  is  lowered  more  than  the  upper  lid,  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye  becomes  plainly  visible  between  the  upper 
margin  of  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid.  In  some  cases  of  marked  exoph- 
thalmus,  the  faulty  lowering  of  the  upper  lid  appears  to  he  partly,  at  least, 
purely  mechanical.  However,  Graefe's  sign  is  sometiines  observed  in  cases 
with  slight  or  even  no  exophthalmus,  and  here  it  evidently  indicates  an 
interference  with  the  synergic  activity  of  the  muscles.  Disturbances  of  the 
pupils  and  of  accommodation  are  unknown  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  but  paral- 
yses of  the  external  ocular  muscles  sometimes  occur,  and  we  have  ourselves 
repeatedly  observed  anomalies  in  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  especially 
temporary  strabismus.  We  might  mention  one  symptom,  wliich  Mobius  first 
noticed,  and  whicli  we  also  have  repeatedly,  but  not  constantly,  seen,  especially 
in  patients  with  rather  marked  exophthalmus.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that 
one  eye  very  soon  deviates  outward  if  we  have  the  patient  converge  the  eyes 
strongly,  as  in  fixation  of  a  near  object — "  insufficiency  of  convergence."  In- 
flammatory processes  in  the  eye  are  sometimes  seen,  whicli  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  upper  lid  cannot  so  well  protect  the  protruding  eye. 

Besides  the  chief  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  thus  far  described,  we 
must  also  mention  a  list  of  other  symptoms  which  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, both  in  the  typical  cases  and  still  more  often  in  less  pronounced  cases — 
the  so-called  "formes  frustes  "  of  the  French.  Among  them  are  some  nervous 
symptoms,  especially  a  peculiar  rapid  tremor  to  which  Marie  first  called  atten- 
tion. This  tremor  affects  the  whole  body  or  the  extremities  alone;  it 
shows  at  times  temporary  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  it  may  be  so 
severe  as  to  form  the  patient's  chief  complaint.  A  moderate  tremor  of 
the  fingers  and  hands  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  exoph- 
thalmic goiter.  In  a  case  under  our  observation  marked  tremor  was  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  may  become  so  violent  at  times  that 
there  are  even  spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  extremities  and  in  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  We  may  also  mention  headache,  vertigo,  weakness  of  mem- 
ory, and  sleeplessness.  The  peculiar  nervous  anxiety  and  the  irritable  dis- 
position of  the  patient  are,  however,  very  frequent  and  in  fact  very  char- 
acteristic, in  many  cases  of  the  disease.  The  anxiety  and  the  haste  in  all 
movements,  in  speaking,  etc.,  often  show  themselves,  even  during  the  physi- 
cian's examination,  in  so  striking  a  way  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  not 
unimportant  factors  in  diagnosis.  The  easily  occurring  flushing  of  the  face, 
the  marked  subjective  feeling  of  heat,  and  tbe  hot  hands,  from  which  many 
patients  suffer,  are  probably  due  to  vasomotor  disturbances.  Objective  ele- 
vations of  temperature  up  to  100°  or  101.5°  F.   (38°  to  38.8°  C.)   have  also 
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been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  otliers  (Eulenlmrg)  and  by  onrselves,  A 
marked  increase  of  tlie  sweat  production,  -whicli  in  rare  cases  is  only  .uni- 
lateral, is  often  associated  with  the  feeling  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  our  patients  complained  of  a  constant  dryness  in  the  mouth. 

Of  other  symptoms  we  must  first  consider  disturbances  on  the  part 
of  the  respiration.  The  respiration  is  usually  moderately  accelerated,  and 
many  patients  complain  of  dyspnoea  and  of  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  tlie 
chest.  In  one  case  we  saw  at  times  deep  spasmodic  inspirations;  in  other 
cases  a  peculiar  dr}',  "  nervous  cough  "  appears,  such  as  we  not  infrequently 
see  in  patients  with  goiter.  There  are  also  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  digest- 
ive organs.  Paroxysmal  vomiting  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases  it  may 
become  so  persistent,  distressing,  and  uncontrollable  as  to  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  dangers  of  the  disease.  In  one  of  our  female  patients  the  disease 
began  with  an  attack  of  almost  uncontrollable  vomiting  lasting  for  several 
weeks.  We  less  frequently  see  peculiar  paroxysmal  sero-mucous,  or  even  bloody, 
diarrhea.  We  have  once  seen  severe  jaundice.  Finally,  we  must  mention 
certain  disturbances  in  the  skin:  vitiligo  has  often  been  observed,  and  also 
diffuse  brownish  pigmentation  of  the  skin  or  chloasma-like  pigment  spots  and 
urticaria.  Occasional  marked  loss  of  hair  is  to  be  noted.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact,  first  discovered  by  Vigouroux,  that  the  galvanic  resist- 
ance of  the  skin  is  remarkably  low  in  patients  with  exophthalmic  goiter. 
This  condition  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  kept  moist  by  the 
profuse  sweating,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  some  form  of  atrophy  of  the  skin.  A 
very  rare  but  dangerous  complication,  of  which  we  ourselves  have  seen  a 
striking  example,  is  an  apparently  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  extremities. 
In  our  case,  which  ended  fatally,  the  gangrene  affected  the  right  leg.  Not  the 
slightest  anomaly  could  be  made  out  in  the  vessels  at  the  autopsy. 

The  condition  of  the  general  nutrition  is  of  great .  importance.  Almost 
every  case  of  severe  exophthalmic  goiter  is  associated  with  a  strikingly  rapid 
and  marked  emaciation.  In  addition,  there  is  also,  as  a  rule,  general  weakness, 
muscular  weakness,  and,  more  rarely,  pronounced  anaemia.  This  emaciation 
appears  to  be  associated  with  specific  disturbances  of  metabolism  (increased 
catabolism?).  It  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  of  great  diagnostic  and  prog- 
nostic importance.  Muscular  atrophy  often  develops,  especially  in  certain 
regions  (arm  or  leg  muscles).  We  must  also  mention  that  disturbances  of 
menstruation  (especially  amenorrhoea)  occur  in  many  (but  not  in  all)  female 
patients.  In  a  few  cases  peculiar  atrophic  conditions  have  been  observed  in 
the  genitals  and  breasts. 

Special  complications  are  not  very  common  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  We 
may  mention  as  most  important  that  other  neuroses  (hysteria,  epilepsy)  and 
true  psychoses  may  also  occur  with  exophthalmic  goiter.  [In  some  cases  states 
of  mental  confusion  or  maniacal  excitement  may  develop,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  toxic  influences  exerted  by  the  diseased  thyroid  gland.  (See 
the  chapter  on  Confusional  Insanity.) — K.]  The  complication  with  dia- 
betes, or,  as  a  rule,  more  properly  with  alimentary  glycosuria,  is  also  of 
interest.  Tabes  has  also  been  found  associated  with  exophthalmic  goiter. 
The  latter  fact  is  of  interest  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
isolated  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter  are  associated  with  syphilis.  In  a  few 
cases  severe  bulbar  symptoms  (paralysis  of  deglutition)  have  occurred.     The 
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association  of  sjinptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  with  osteomalacia  has  also 
been  observed.  Lastly,  the  interesting  combination  of  exoplithalmic  goiter 
with  symptoms  of  myxredema  must  be  mentioned. 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. — Although  all  the  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  goiter  point  to  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  cause  of 
the  disease,  as  we  see  from  the  symptomatology,  the  results  of  pathological 
investigations  are  still  very  meager.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  changes 
in  the  sympathetic,  and  especially  in  the  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  are  said  to 
have  been  present;  but  the  pathological  significance  of  the  discovery  is  not 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  other  cases  nothing  abnormal  at  all  could  be 
found  in  the  sympathetic.  The  theory  that  all  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic 
goiter  are  derived  from  a  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic  also  meets  many  diffi- 
culties and  contradictions.  The  experiments  by  Filehne,  in  which  symptoms 
said  to  1)0  similar  to  those  of  exophthalmic  goiter  were  produced  by  dividing 
the  restiform  bodies  in  young  ra1il)its,  have  had  up  to  the  present  time  no 
bearing  upon  human  pathology,  since  the  restiform  bodies  have  been  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  perfectly  normal  in  autopsies  of  patients  with  exophthalmic 
goiter.  The  theory  of  the  disease  advanced  by  Mobius  is  by  far  the  most  prob- 
able and  the  most  in  accord  with  our  present  scientific  views.  According  to 
this,  exophthalmic  goiter  is  due  to  a  primary  morbid  change  in  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  either  from  the  abnormally  great  formation  of  certain 
irritating  substances  in  the  gland,  or  from  the  imperfect  destruction  of  such 
substances.  At  any  rate,  the  peculiar  contrast  between  the  symptoms  of 
cachexia  strumipriva  {vide  supra,  myxedema)  and  those  of  exophthalmic 
goiter  is  striking.  In  cachexia  strumipriva  there  are  absence  of  the  thyroid, 
and  then  thickening  of  the  skin,  slow  pulse,  motor  and  mental  slowness,  but 
in  exophthalmic  goiter  there  are  general  emaciation  and  atrophy  of  the  skin 
(diminished  electrical  resistance),  tachycardia,  mental  irritability,  tremor,  etc. 
The  results  of  thyroidectomy  in  exophthalmic  goiter  (vide  infra)  also  favor 
the  view  that  a  change  in  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  whole  symptom-complex.  According  to  this  theory  it  is  evident  that 
the  nature  of  the  primary  thyroid  disease  does  not  always  have  to  be  the 
same.  In  some  cases  preceding  inflammations,  syphilitic  changes,  etc.,  per- 
haps play  a  role.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  the  typical  cases  we  are 
dealing  with  a  peculiar  hyperplastic  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is 
perhaps  not  at  all  of  an  exogenous  nature.  [Overdoses  of  thyroid  gland  will 
give  rise  to  certain  symptoms  like  those  of  exophthalmic  goiter  (nervousness, 
tachycardia,  etc.),  while  even  small  doses  of  the  gland  may  aggravate  the 
sym])toms  if  given  to  a  ]iatient  with  exophtlialmic  goiter. — K.] 

Course  and  Diagnosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  most  cases  very 
chronic,  and  it  nuiy  extend  over  years  and  years,  but  there  are  also  more  acute 
cases  with  a  rapid  development  of  all  th(^  symptoms.  We  may  often  see  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  All  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  may  often  almost  wholly  disap])ear,  to  recur  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  the  milder  form,  there  is  not  complete 
recovery,  but  there  is  a  permanent  arrest  of  the  disease.  In  general  the  cases 
])eginning  in  youth  give  a  more  unfavoralilc  prognosis  than  those  arising  in 
later  years.  Complete  recoveries  have  certainly  been  observed,  but  they  are 
not  very  cominoii,  although  marked   im])i'()\ement  in  all  the  sym})toms  is  by 
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no  means  rare.  In  some  acute  and  apparently  very  severe  cases  especially  we 
have  seen  almost  complete  I'ecoveiy ;  there  was  usually  only  a  certain  amount 
of  exophthalmus  after  all  the  other  symptoms  had  disappeared.  The  disease 
sometimes  terminates  fatally  with  signs  of  general  weakness,  and  finally 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  but  more  frequently  from  complications  in  the  heart 
or  lungs. 

In  fully  developed  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter  a  positive  diagnosis  can 
almost  always  be  nuide  without  difficulty.  The  peculiar  facial  expression, 
altered  by  emaciation  and  exophtlialmus  and  associated  with  goiter,  often  per- 
mits the  recognition  of  the  disease  at  the  first  glance;  but  the  diagnosis  is 
often  very  uncertain  in  the  milder,  undeveloped  cases.  Tn  many  patients  with 
slight  or  even  marked  goiter  we  find  some  "  Basedow  symptoms  "  without 
Iteing  able  to  call  it  actually  "Basedow's  disease."  If  there  be  no  evident 
goiter,  we  must  be  very  slow  in  our  judgment,  but  absence  of  exophthalmus 
with  other  plainly  developed  symptoms  is  often  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  really  is  exophthalmus  it  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms. 
In  all  doubtful  cases  we  should  consider  carefully  the  mode  of  onset  and  the 
associated  symptoms,  especially  emaciation,  tremor,  general  nervous  irrita- 
bility, the  feeling  of  heat,  the  tendency  to  sweating,  etc. 

We  have  still  to  describe  briefly  those  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  symptoms 
(palpitation,  dyspnoea,  at  times  associated  with  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation)  are  particularly  pronounced,  and  for  which  no  other  cause  can 
be  made  responsible  than  a  concomitant  struma.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  often 
described  at  present  as  "  strumous  heart."  In  our  opinion,  however,  no  essen- 
tial distinction  can  be  maintained  between  "  strumous  heart "  and  exoph- 
thalmic goiter.  On  careful  examination  some  other  symptoms  of  exophthalmic 
goiter  (emaciation,  tremor,  general  nervous  irritability,  etc.)  can  generally 
be  found  in  cases  of  strumous  heart.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  consequently 
dealing  with  that  large  group  of  morbid  symptoms  which  are  due  to  a  dis- 
turbed  function  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  the  general  treatment  of 
the  patient.  For  all  severe  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter  it  is  my  custom,  in  the 
first  place,  to  prescribe  a  rest  cure  for  several  weeks.  An  open-air  rest  cure  on 
a  veranda,  or  in  a  garden  or  similar  place,  is  the  best.  The  more  favorable 
the  climatic  conditions  are,  the  better  for  the  patient  (high  altitudes,  southern 
climates,  seashore).  According  to  their  condition,  the  patients  must  lie  down 
the  whole  or,  at  least,  the  major  part  of  the  day.  Careful  alimentation  should 
be  combined  with  this  (not  too  much  meat,  more  carbohydrates,  fats,  milk, 
vegetables,  prepared  foods,  etc.)  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  body, 
if  possible.  Furthermore,  baths  are  very  nmch  to  be  recommended — above 
all,  carbonic-acid  baths,  or,  possil)ly,  salt  and  electric  baths.  Simple  half 
baths,  friction  with  cold  water  or  brandy,  vinegar,  etc.,  are  also  often  of  use. 
Internal  remedies  may  be  divided  into  the  general  tonics  (iron,  arsenic)  and 
the  "  specifics,"  which  have  been  produced  and  recommended  in  view  of  the 
theory  of  the  thyroid  origin  of  exophthalmic  goiter.  Mobius  himself  recom- 
mended an  "  antithyi-oidin  serum,"  prepared  from  serum  of  thyroidecto- 
niized  sheep.  The  daily  dose  of  this  is  TTj,  xv  to  Ixxv  (1  to  5  c.c).  There  is  a 
powder,  "  rodagen,"  on  the  market,  which  is  prepared  from  the  milk  of 
thyroidectomized  goats.     Many  observers  claim  to  have  obtained  good  results 
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with  these  preparations.  I  have  also  used  them  in  many  cases,  but  have  never 
been  convinced  of  any  particular  specific  action.  [Favorable  results  have 
also  been  reported  from  the  use  of  a  special  serum  proposed  by  Kogers  and 
Beebe. — K.]  The  administration  of  thyroid  tablets  is  probably  in  most  cases 
distinctly  injurious,  but  good  results  have  been  also  claimed  for  it  in  a  few 
cases!  Personally,  I  believe  that  I  obtained  good  results  in  a  few  cases  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  sodium  iodid.  But  care  must  always  be 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  the  iodid. 

Many  surgeons  have  great  confidence  in  the  operative  treatment  of  exoph- 
thalmic goiter.  If  the  disease  depends  on  an  abnormally  increased  and  morbid 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland,  then  the  partial  removal  of  this  organ,  or  the 
ligation  of  its  arteries,  could  certainly  be  of  service.  In  fact,  Kocher  and 
other  operators  report  numerous  brilliant  results.  I,  myself,  have  seen  a  few 
good  results,  though  in  many  cases,  it  must  he  confessed,  no  marked  benefit 
could  be  seen  from  the  operation.  The  operation  is  not  without  danger;  I 
have  seen  many  fatalities  from  it.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  one  should  first  at- 
tempt to  benefit  the  disease  in  other  ways.  If  nothing  helps,  and  if  the  case 
is  a  severe  one,  we  are  justified  in  recommending  an  operation.  The  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  influence  the  goiter,  and  consequently  the  whole  disease, 
by  means  of  Rontgen  rays.  In  our  clinic  distinctly  favoral)le  results  have 
not  yet  been  obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  therapeutic  attempts  with  Rontgen 
rays  deserve  to  be  continued. 

Of  other  remedies,  electricity  is  first  to  be  mentioned,  especially  the  ap- 
plication of  galvanism  to  the  neck — the  so-called  galvanization  of  the  sym- 
pathetic at  the  inner  border  of  the  sternomastoid.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse, 
which  sometimes  comes  on  at  once  ("vagus  irritation,"  or  mental  quieting!), 
is  striking.  Vigouroux  praises  faradization  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the 
goiter  as  the  best  method  of  treatment.  Among  internal  remedies  we  may 
recommend  atropin  or  tincture  of  belladonna,  sodium  phosphate  in  daily  doses 
of  oj  to  oijss.  (gm.  5  to  10).  and  ergot  or  ergotin.  We  believe  we  have  re- 
peatedly seen  good  results  from  the  latter.  The  phosphorus-albuminous 
preparations  (phytin,  protylin,  etc.)  are  occasionally  of  use.  Concerning  the 
administration  of  iodin,  sufficient  has  already  been  said.  Digitalis  has  often 
been  prescribed  for  the  palpitation,  but  usually  without  any  good  result.  In 
many  cases,  however,  with  threatened  cardiac  weakness,  repeated  trials  of 
digitalis,  strophanthus,  cafl^ein,  valerian  preparations,  etc.,  will  nevertheless 
have  to  be  made.  With  great  exo})lithalmus  the  eyes  must  be  protected  from 
external  injuries.  The  occasional  severe  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  (vomiting,  diarrhea)  must  be  treated  symptomatically,  by  ice, 
opium,  lupulin,  and  champagne. 


CHAPTER    IV 

EPILEPSY 

(Falling  Sickness.     Morbus  sacer) 

.ffitiology. — Epilepsy  is  a  peculiar  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  main 
sym])toin  (if  wliicb  is  paroxysmal  loss  (if  conscioustioss.     In  typical  cases  the 
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unconsciousness  is  associated  with  violent  general  convulsions,  but  there  are 
many  anomalous  and  rudimentary  forms  of  epilepsy  without  any  symptoms  of 
motor  irritation.  "  Genuine  epilepsy  "  is  a  functional  neurosis — that  is,  with 
our  present  means  of  investigation  we  can  discover  no  constant  objective  lesion 
of  tlie  nervous  system  as  its  l)asis.  As  many  of  tlie  patients  feci  perfectly  well 
for  weeks  and  montbs  in  tbe  interval  between  tbe  attacks,  tbere  can  be  no 
question  of  any  marked  permanent  anatomical  changes,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  true,  however,  that  in  epilepsy  of  long  standing,  marked  and 
persistent  mental  disturbances  (vide  infra)  frequently  occur,  so  that  a  per- 
manent anatomical  change  in  the  brain  may  l)e  presupposed,  and  is  also  gen- 
erally demonstrable  in  the  advanced  cases.  The  symptomatic  epileptic  attacks 
must  be  distinguished  from  "  true  epilepsy."  Attacks  entirely  similar  to 
those  of  true  epilepsy  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  course  of  tumor,  syphilis, 
and  other  diseases  which  do  present  an  anatomical  lesion;  but  such  attacks 
are  merely  symptomatic,  and  are  therefore  termed  "  epileptiform,"  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  genuine  epileptic  paroxysms. 

Of  the  actual  causes  of  epilepsy  w^e  know  scarcely  anything.  We  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  certain  factors  which  are  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  disease,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes. 
Heredity  is  decidedly  the  most  important  of  these.  About  one  third  of  all 
cases  of  epilepsy  occur  in  persons  wbo  have  inherited  a  nervous  diathesis,  and 
one  or  more  of  whose  blood  relations  have  suffered  from  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  should  not  be  understood  that  we  must  find  other  cases  of  genuine 
epilepsy  in  the  family,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  congenital  predis- 
position. The  question  is  merely  whether  the  ancestors  have  exhibited  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  nervous  disease.  The  more  accurate  and  careful  our  investi- 
gations, tbe  oftener  do  we  find  among  the  relatives  of  the  patient  instances  of 
nervous  troulile — sometimes  genuine  epilepsy,  sometimes  insanity,  hysteria, 
or  general  "  nervousness."  Of  course  these  "  nervous  families  "  present,  be- 
sides those  that  are  actually  ill,  others  who  are  more  or  less  peculiar  and  odd, 
and  yet  others  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  although  frequently  somewhat 
ill-balanced.  It  is  said  tliat  the  children  of  parents  who  are  related  to  each 
otber  are  somewhat  predisposed  to  epilepsy,  as  well  as  to  other  nervous  diseases, 
but  certainly  this  factor  is  very  rarely  of  importance.  It  is  only  of  importance 
if  both  parents  are  descendants  of  the  same  family  with  hereditary  nervous 
liistory.  Perhaps  drunkenness  in  tlie  parents  is  somewhat  more  prejudicial 
in  tliis  regard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  observed  that  children  be- 
gotten wliile  the  father  was  intoxicated  became  epileptic. 

[Statistics  vary  greatly  as  to  the  percentage  of  neuropathic  heredity  in 
epilepsy  (eleven  to  eighty-seven  per  cent)  and  as  to  the  percentage  of  epilepsy 
itself  (similar  heredity)  in  the  antecedents  of  the  epileptic  (one  to  thirty-seven 
jier  cent).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  percen- 
tage (sixty  per  cent  or  more)  of  nervous  affections  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
tecedents of  healthy  people,  very  nearly  as  great  as  can  be  found  in  the 
antecedents  of  the  neuropathic  and  insane.  It  is  far  more  important  in  all 
these  affections  to  discover  any  noxious  agents  in  the  antecedents  which  may 
injure  the  germ  plasma.  The  germ  plasma  may  be  injured  by  various  causes, 
such  as  poisons  (alcohol,  morphiu.  lead),  infection  (syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or 
acute  disease  at  the  time  of  procreation  and  gestation),  constitutional  disease 
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(anaemia,  leukaemia,  gout,  chlorosis,  diabetes,  arthritis  deformans),  or  local 
diseases  of  the  generative  tract.  Such  factors  existing  at  the  time  of  procrea- 
tion or  (luring  the  period  of  pregnancy  will  tend  to  produce  offspring  that  are 
in  some  way  defective,  in  whom  various  forms  of  nervous  or  mental  disease 
can  readily  develop. — K.] 

There  are  other  influences  which  arc  assumed  to  have  a^tiological  impor- 
tance, but  whether  Justly  or  not  is  difficult  to  decide.  Alcoholic  excesses  cer- 
tainly act  in  this  way  only  in  isolated  cases  (although  epilepsy  is  said  to  attack 
absinthe  drinkers  in  France  quite  frequently).  Venereal  excesses  probably 
have  still  less  importance.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  infre- 
quently excesses  in  these  directions  are  the  result  of  neurotic  tendencies  already 
existing.  Syphilis  has  no  direct  connection  with  genuine  epileps3^  Epilepti- 
form convulsions  may,  as  we  have  seen  previously,  be  s3anptomatic  of  syphilis, 
being  due  to  the  cerebral  lesion  caused  by  this  latter  disease.  It  is  possible 
that  hereditary  syphilis  plays  a  role  in  some  cases  of  apparently  genuine 
epilepsy,  but  it  has  not  been  proved.  Certain  factors  may  determine  the  onset 
of  epilepsy,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  cause  the  disease  (except  the 
symptomatic  epilepsy  which  develops  after  a  previous  encephalitis).  Such  are 
overexertion  of  mind  or  body,  repeated  emotional  disturbance,  certain  general 
conditions  of  the  system,  such  as  ana?mia  or  malnutrition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  plethora  on  the  other;  and,  in  particular,  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  gastric  diseases.  [The  individual  attack  is  often 
brought  on  by  some  disturbance  of  digestion  or  indiscretion  in  diet. — K.] 
Another  important  point  is  that  the  first  attack  is  sometimes  brought  on  by 
great  mental  excitement,  especially  fright.  But  here,  too,  it  is  probable  that 
the  terror  is  merely  the  exciting  cause,  a  tendency  to  the  disease  already  pre- 
existing. We  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against  confounding  genuine  epilepsy 
with  the  convulsive  form  of  hysteria  {q.  v.),  which  very  frequently  develops 
after  fright. 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  epilepsy  and  a 
previous  injury  to  the  skull  at  birth  or  from  a  fall,  or  blow,  etc.  At  a  certain 
interval  after  the  trauma,  attacks  begin  which  seem  precisely  like  those  of 
genuine  epilepsy.  This  is  knowTi  as  "  traumatic  epilepsy."  These  are  not 
cases  of  genuine  epilepsy,  however,  inasmuch  as  there  is  really  some  anatomical 
lesion  of  the  cortex  cerebri  which,  in  some  .way  as  yet  unknown,  causes  irrita- 
tion of  the  motor  centers  of  the  cortex  {vide  ififra).  It  is  often  the  case  that 
this  variety  of  epileptiform  attacks  is  peculiar  in  that  the  convulsions  are  at 
first  unilateral,  or  confined  to  a  single  limb,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the 
injury  in  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere. 

"  Eeflex  epilepsy,"  finally,  deserves  special  notice.  This  name  is  applied  to 
cases  where  each  convulsive  attack  seems  to  be  excited  by  reflex  influences  orig- 
inating in  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  Most  cases  have  followed  injury  of 
peripheral  nerve  trunks  (retained  splinters,  or  scars),  and  have  ceased  upon 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Other  causes  are  new  growths  in  the  nerves, 
foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  otitis,  intesiinal  parasites,  and,  apparently,  diseases 
of  the  female  sexual  organs.  It  seems  probable  that  sud'erers  from  these  at- 
tacks have  had  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  nervons  system.  We  must  hesitate 
to  rank  retlex  e])ilepsy  in  the  same  class  with  the  genuine  f(u-ni.  The  whole 
subject  of  "  reflex  epilepsy  "  needs  a  new  and  thorough  investigation.     It  has 
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been  in  the  past  so  often  confoundod  with  hysterical  ("  trauinatic-liysterical  '*') 
attacks  that  wo  are  personally  disposed  to  regard  most  reports  of  reflex  epilepsy 
with  extreme  skepticism. 

Both  the  traumatic  and  the  reflex  varieties  of  epilepsy  have  repeatedly 
been  the  object  of  experimental  investigation.  Brown-Sequard  has  shown,  by 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  that  epilepsy  can  be  excited  in  rabbits  by  in- 
juries to  the  medulla,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  sciatic,  as  well  as  other  pe- 
ripheral nerves.  A  certain  time  after  the  operation  the  animals  undergo 
spontaneous  convulsive  paroxysms.  These  occur  at  frequent  intervals  and  for 
a  long  time,  and  they  may  be  voluntarily  excited  at  any  time  by  irritation  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  skin  called  the  "  epileptogenous  zone."  An  interesting 
observation  in  this  connection  has  been  made  by  Brown-Sequard.  which  is  that 
sometinies  the  progeny  of  these  animals,  who  have  been  made  epileptic,  suffer 
from  spontaneous  epilepsy.  Westphal  induced  epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs  by 
blows  upon  the  skull.  Immediately  after  the  blow  general  convulsions  oc- 
curred, but  soon  entirely  ceased.  Afterwards,  however,  there  were  repeated 
epileptiform  attacks.  Westphal  thought  that  the  causative  lesion  in  these 
instances  was  the  minute  hemorrhages  which  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cervical  division  of  the  cord  and  in  the  medulla. 

These  and  other  experiments,  which  will  he  spoken  of  later,  interesting  as 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  have  contributed  absolutely  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  genuine  epilepsy.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  have  nothing  left  but 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  congenital,  abnormal  predisposition  of  the  brain, 
and  especially  of  its  motor  centers,  but  the  nature  of  this  predisposition  is 
still  wholly  unknown.  Some  recent  theories  of  epilepsy  wHl  be  briefly  men- 
tioned later. 

Clinical  History. — In  describing  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  we  shall  first 
consitler  the  various  forms  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  then  describe  the 
general  course  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  fully  developed  epileptic  paroxysm  is  usually  described,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  clearness,  as  made  up  of  several  stages.  First  is  the  prodromal 
stage,  or,  according  to  Galen's  expression,  still  in  vogue,  the  stage  of  the 
epileptic  aura  (aura  ^  breath).  Not  infrequently,  however,  there  is  no  aura 
whatever,  the  convulsions  coming  on  without  warning;  but  in  many  cases 
the  prodromata  are  well  marked,  and  are  repeated  with  noticeable  regularity 
and  similarity  before  each  individual  attack,  although  the  different  cases  of 
epilepsy  differ  greatly  as  to  the  special  phenomena  of  the  aura  occurring  in 
each. 

The  best  manner  in  Avhich  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  aura  is  ac- 
cording to  the  nattire  of  the  nervous  phenomena,  whether  sensory,  motor,  vaso- 
motor, or  psychical.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
sensory.  Here  we  have  peculiar  paraBsthesise,  beginning  in  the  arm  or  leg,  or 
perhaps  in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  and  thence  usually  "  mounting 
to  the  head."  It  is  seldom  that  the  pcctiliar  sensation  is  actually  like  a 
"breath"  or  puff  of  air.  The  aura  which  proceeds  from  the  e])igastrium  is 
sometimes  associated  with  a  very  disagreeal)le  feeling  of  oppression  and  anxiety, 
and  often  also  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  anra  may  be  refei-red  to  the 
nerves  of  special  sense.  In  eeiiniii  instances  the  i)iiticnt  perceives  an  inqileas- 
ant  odor,  which  he  likens  to  some  familiar  one.     An  aura  of  taste  also  occurs, 
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but  it  is  very  rare.  An  optical  aura  is  much  more  frequent,  consisting  of  a 
subjective  sensation  of  color  or  light  (usually  a  sensation  ol'  red  appears  first), 
of  an  apparent  increase  or  diminution  of  the  size  of  surrounding  objects,  or 
finally  of  actual  halluciiiatioiis  of  vision,  such  as  l)eholding  all  sorts  of  human 
or  brute  shapes.  An  auditory  aura  is  not  very  rare;  it  produces  a  sudden 
feeling  of  deafness  in  one  ear,  or  various  subjective  sounds,  like  Avhistling, 
humming,  roaring,  etc. 

The  motor  aura  takes  the  form  of  mild  premonitory  contractions,  affecting 
the  head,  face,  arm,  or  leg.  Tbere  may  be  aphasic  disturbances  at  tlie  same 
time,  or  we  may  observe  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  unstripcd  imisclcs 
(choking,  or  a  desire  to  go  to  stool).  Sometimes  there  are  prodronud  vaso- 
motor phenomena,  where  the  aura  consists  of  a  sensation  of  cold  or  warmth, 
often  associated  with  excessive  pallor  or  redness  of  the  face  or  hands.  An 
attack  may  be  ushered  in  by  chilliness,  perspiration,  or  palpitation. 

Finally,  the  name  of  psychical  aura  is  applied  to  those  initial  symptoms 
which  consist  of  vertigo,  confusion  of  thought,  or  other  pronounced  disorders 
of  consciousness.  A  particularly  frequent  form  for  this  to  assume  is  excessive 
mental  uneasiness  and  excitement.  We  may  also  add  that  various  forms  of 
aura  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  combination. 

The  aura  lasts  sometimes  only  a  few  seconds.  It  may  persist  long  enough 
for  the  patient,  who  knows  from  experience  what  is  coming,  to  lie  down  or  take 
other  precautionary  measures  (vide  infra).  In  some  few  cases  the  aura  may 
last  hours,  and  even  days.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  psychical  variety. 
Sometimes  the  aura  passes  away  without  being  succeeded  by  any  true  epileptic 
fit,  but  it  is  usually  followed  by  the  second  stage  of  the  attack — the  convulsive 
stage. 

The  convulsive  stage  of  the  epileptic  attack  almost  invariably  begins 
abruptly.  Perhaps  there  is  no  aura,  or  only  a  very  brief  one,  before  the  patient 
falls  suddenly  to  the  ground,  usually  on  his  face,  although  sometimes  on  the 
side  or  back.  Consciousness  is  entirely  suspended.  Insensibility  is  complete, 
and  often  the  patient  sustains  severe  injury  from  his  fall.  Some  patients  utter 
a  loud  "  epileptic  cry  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when  they  are 
already  entirely  unconscious. 

The  convulsive  attack  begins  with  a  brief  period  of  general  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles.  The  head  is  usually  strongly  extended,  the  teeth  are  pressed 
firmly  together,  the  trunk  is  curved  backward  in  opisthotonos,  the  extremities 
are  extended,  and  the  fingers  are  clenched  over  the  flexed  thuiub.  Inasmuch 
as  the  respiratory  muscles  participate  in  the  seizni-e.  l)reathing  stops,  and  the 
original  pallor  of  the  face  soon  gives  place  to  deep  cyanosis.  This  general 
tonic  convulsion  ordinarily  is  but  brief.  ]ierlia]is  fifteen  to  thii-ty  seconds.  It 
is  followed  by  (he  second  period  of  the  convulsive  stage — that  of  the  clonic 
convulsions.  The  facial  muscles  now  exhibit  the  most  violent  contoi-tions — 
the  eyeballs  twitch  or  pi'es(>nt  a  conjugate  deviation  toward  one  side,  the 
tongue  is  thi'ust  out  and  retracted  convulsively,  ihc  h(>ad  heals  violently  against 
the  floor,  and  the  muscles  of  the  ai'ins,  legs,  and  irunk  undergo  the  severest 
clonic  spasms.  The  pupils  are  pi'obably  conti'acted  I'oi-  a  short  tinu^  at  first, 
l)ut  during  the  convulsive  stage  lhe\-  ai'e  widelv  dilated,  and  do  not  react  at 
all.  The  ])ulse  is  sonunvhat  accelerati'd.  but  not  greatly.  The  ((Mn])(M-ature  is 
normal,  or  elevated  a  small  fraction  of  a  deuree.     The  cutaneous  reflexes  are 
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lost  immediately  after  an  attack;  but  the  tendon  reflexes  are  generally  some- 
what exaggerated,  although  sometimes  they  also  are  diminished  or  absent. 
Not  infrequently  an  involuntary  dejection  takes  place  during  the  fit,  or  the 
bladder  is  emptied,  and  in  men  there  may  be  a  seminal  emission.  During 
these  violent  convulsions  the  body  is  often  severely  injured.  The  tongue  is 
frequently  bitten.  The  face,  which  is  usually  pale  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  becomes  extremely  cyanotic.  The  veins  in  the  neck  are  distended,  and 
the  venous  stasis  is  so  extreme  that  sometimes  small  hemorrhages  occur  into 
the  conjunctiva,  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  other  parts. 

The  convulsive  stage  usually  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  contrac- 
tions cease,  often  after  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh,  and  the  patient  passes  into 
the  third  stage  of  post-epileptic  coma.  He  lies  unconscious,  but  his  respira- 
tion grows  quiet,  and  the  cyanosis  vanishes.  Gradually  the  coma  yields  to 
slumber,  which  may  persist  for  some  hours ;  but  some  patients  remain  only  a 
very  brief  time  in  this  stage,  and  recover  from  their  attack  with  surprising 
rapidity.  It  is,  however,  not  infrequently  the  case  that  for  some  days  distinct 
sequels  are  felt;  there  are  headache,  languor,  and  exhaustion,  and  mental 
despondency  and  irritability.  For  some  time  there  may  be  severe  pain  in  the 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  trunk.  There  may  be  slight  transitory 
paresis  of  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body  after  an  attack.  Immediately  after 
the  attack  the  Babinski  toe  reflex  [the  Oppenheim  reflex  and  ankle  clonus] 
can  frequently  be  elicited.  In  the  first  urine  passed  after  the  seizure  is  often 
found  a  trace  of  albumen,  and  perhaps  a  few  hyaline  casts.  Not  infrequently 
there  is  also  decided  polyuria  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  fit.  Almost 
always  after  recovery  of  consciousness  there  is  no  recollection  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  it  is  very  imperfect.  On  careful  investigation  we  often  find  that  the 
memory  of  events  immediately  preceding  the  attack  (for  fifteen  minutes  to 
two  hours  before)  has  also  entirely  disappeared.  A  student,  for  example,  who 
had  an  epileptic  attack  during  my  clinic,  later  had  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  he  came  to  the  clinic  or  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  there 
before  his  attack.  In  a  few  cases  (especially  after,  traumatic  epilepsy)  this 
retrograde  amnesia  may  extend  over  a  much  longer  period. 

2.  The  Milder,  Rndimeniary  Forms  of  Epileptic  Seizure.  Petit  Mai.-. — 
Besides  these  violent  paroxysms  just  delineated  {"grand  mal"),  there  are 
very  often  witnessed  in  epilepsy  milder  attacks  of  so-called  "  petit  mal."  Some- 
times there  is  only  a  transitory  dizziness,  or  slight  faintness,  or  perhaps  a  brief 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  without  accompanying  symptoms  of  motor  irritation. 
These  milder  attacks  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  an  aura.  Cases  have 
been  repeatedly  seen  where  the  patient  suddenly  pauses  in  the  midst  of  con- 
versation, card  playing,  piano  playing,  or  other  occupation,  stares  absently  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  with  equal  abruptness,  goes  on  with  what  he  was  doing, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  other  instances  the  patient  pursues  his  occu- 
pation during  this  brief  suspension  of  consciousness.  For  example,  if  seized 
Avhile  upon  the  street,  he  walks  on  mechanically,  but  takes  the  wrong  turning, 
or  goes  into  a  strange  house,  when  suddenly  he  comes  to  himself  and  wonders 
to  find  himself  where  he  is.  Cases  of  "  sudden  somnolence  "  are  also  almost 
all  of  them  ascribable  to  epilepsy.  There  are  nil  sorts  of  transitional  forms 
between  the  slight  attack  of  vertigo  and  the  typical  epileptic  fit.  Not  infre- 
quently the  patient  falls  down  unconscious,  but  he  has  only  a  slight  twitching 
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of  the  face  or  arm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  entirely  himself  again.  Very  often, 
especially  in  children,  the  attack  consists  of  a  short,  piercing  cry,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, a  few  convulsive  moNcments  of  the  arms — and  in  a  few  seconds  all 
is  over.  Such  attacks  come  on  in  the  daytime  and  often  in  the  night  as  well. 
In  other  patients  the  attacks  consist  of  sudden  pallor,  springing  to  the  feet, 
rushing  to  the  door,  the  ejaculation  of  some  short  words,  etc.  In  short,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  describe  all  the  different  manifestations  of  the  rudimentary 
and  atypical  epileptic  attacks ;  but  persons  who  suffer  from  such  slight  attacks 
not  infrequently  have  perfectly  typical  and  fnlly  developed  epileptic  attacks 
besides,  and  this  is  of  especial  importance  in  diagnosis. 

3.  EpiJeptoid  Conditions  (Epileptic  Equivalents). — Cases  of  petit  mal  are 
generally  rudimentary  forms  of  the  typical  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  consist 
merely  of  a  simply  impairment  of  consciousness,  possibly  associated  with  slight 
motor  symptoms;  but  in  the  epileptoid  state  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
typical  epileptic  attack  are  quite  subordinate.  The  disturbance  is  paroxysmal, 
and  it  can  often  l)e  shown  to  ])e  connected  with  genuine  epileptic  seizures,  else 
its  undoubted  relation  to  epilepsy  would  never  have  been  recognized.  The 
greatest  practical  importance  attaches  to  the  "psychical  equivalents  of  epi- 
lepsy" (Samt).  These  are  attacks  of  mental  disturbance,  which  either  im- 
mediately succeed  a  typical  epileptic  fit  ("post-epileptic  insanity")  or  occur 
independently.  These  attacks  are  manifested  by  states  of  complete  mental 
confusion,  in  which  the  patient  may  do  the  strangest  things — may  strip  him- 
self, steal,  jump  into  the  water,  or  commit  incendiarism.  Sometimes  these 
patients  make  long  journeys  when  in  this  clouded  condition,  and  are  surprised 
after  normal  consciousness  has  returned  to  find  themselves  in  entirely  strange 
surroundings.  [Most  of  these  cases  of  "fugue/'  however,  are  hysterical. 
— K.]  Besides  these  "states  of  epileptic  confusion"  there  are  also  attacks 
of  violent  psychical  excitement,  associated  with  terror,  frightful  hallucina- 
tions, and  resultant  maniacal  excitement.  Not  infrequently  the  patient  is  led 
to  acts  of  violence  against  those  about  him.  In  the  young  the  attack  may 
take  a  peculiar  form — the  cliild  runs  about  in  a  peevish  way,  collects  all  sorts 
of  things  together,  makes  strange  motions,  etc.  We  have  also  frequently  seen 
in  children  brief  states  of  disturbed  consciousness  of  sudden  onset,  with 
dominant  ideas  of  apparent  anxiety,  often  associated  with  some  twitching. 
Many  cases  of  so-called  pavor  nodurnus  are  certainly  epilepsy,  although  it  is 
sometimes  not  easy  to  exclude  hysteria.  Numerous  and  valuable  particulars 
upon  this  subject,  and  a  consideration  of  its  great  medico-legal  importance, 
must  be  sought  in  text-books  on  insanity,  as  we  cannot  discuss  them  further 
here. 

Among  the  rarer  forms  of  epileptoid  attack  are  the  epileptoid  sweatings 
(Emminghaus),  a  spontaneous  outbreak  of  excessive  perspiration  in  epileptics, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  impairment  of  consciousness,  and 
also  attacks  of  epileptic  tremor  (Fere),  procui-sivo  (>pilepsy  (attacks  when  the 
patient  runs  impulsively  forward),  etc. 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  epilepsy 
begins  before  tlic  tbirtioth  year.  Often  tlie  disease  appears  in  early  youth, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  earliest  years.  Many  a  child  has  "  convulsions  from 
teething,"  which  later  on  are  seen  to  have  been  epileptic.  It  is  only  in  rare 
instances  that  the  first  appearance  of  troubk^  occurs  in  advanced  life.    If  either 
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typical  or  rudiniuntarv  c'])ilL'j»tic  alUa-ks  appear  lor  llu;  llrsi  lime  late  in  life, 
in  previou:<ly  healthy  i)eoj)le,  we  are  generally  not  (lealin<^  Mith  true  epilepsy, 
but  with  a  syinptonuitie  attack  caiix'd  Ky  a  tolally  dilTcrrnt  disease — particu- 
larly often,  arteriosclerosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels;  furthermore,  occasionally,, 
multiple  sclei'(X'<is,  brain  tumors,  contracted  kidney,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  parox- 
ysms. Different  cases  differ  very  much.  There  are  persons  who  during  their 
whole  life  have  no  more  than  three  or  four  seizures,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  while  in  most  cases  there  is  an  attack  every  two  to  eight  weeks. 
Tn  other  cases  the  fits  may  recur  still  more  frequently,  even  daily.  One  ver}^ 
often  sees  certain  variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease;  at  some  periods  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks  will  be  longer,  and  at  others  shorter.  In  severe 
cases  the  patient  may  have  for  several  days  very  frequent  seizures,  so  that  he 
does  not  regain  consciousness  at  all  between  them.  This  is  termed  the  epileptic 
state  (etat  de  vial,  status  epUeptims).  The  condition  is  quite  rare.  It  is 
often  fatal,  death  being  ushered  in  by  a  great  rise  of  temperature. 

External  influences  sometimes  affect  the  frequency  of  epileptic  attacks. 
Alcoholic  or  sexual  excess,  [indiscretions  of  diet],  mental  excitement,  and 
physical  overexertion  almost  ahvays  exert  a  malign  influence.  Alcoholic  epi- 
lepsy proper  has  still  to  be  considered  separately — the  epileptic  attack  occurs 
only  after  marked  alcoholic  excesses.  Periodical  dipsomania  itself  may  even 
be  an  indication  of  an  epileptic  predisposition.  In  women  the  appearance  of 
the  catamenia  is  not  infrequently  the  signal  for  the  occurrence  of  an  attack. 
In  many  instances  the  disease  begins  with  the  first  establishment  of  menstrua- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  epileptic  girls  grow  better  when  they  arrive  at 
puljerty.  Pi'egnancy  sometimes  increases  and  sometimes  diminishes  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysms.  Intercurrent  diseases,  particularly  acute  infectio^^s 
diseases,  seem  frequently  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  ujjon  the  frequency  of 
the  attacks. 

There  is  a  practical  distinction  between  diurnal  and  nocturnal  epilepsy. 
IMany  patients  have  attacks  only  during  the  day,  while  others  again  have  them 
only  at  night.  A  case  of  pure  nocturnal  epilepsy  may  go  on  for  a  long  time 
unsuspected,  particularly  if  the  patient  sleeps  alone.  He  seldom  has,  the 
next  morning,  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  attack  during  the  night.  He 
usually  perceives,  however,  from  a  confused  feeling  in  his  head,  or  from  certain 
injuries,  such  as  a  bitten  tongue,  or  from  the  disordered  state  of  the  bed,  that 
something  must  have  happened  to  him  during  the  night.  In  some  cases  of 
nocturnal  epilepsy  the  patient  wakes  up  out  of  sleep  before  he  enters  into  the 
epileptic  state  of  unconsciousness.  Probably  he  is  aroused  by  the  aura.  Be- 
sides cases  where  the  fits  occur  during  the  day  or  the  night  only,  mixed  forms 
are  frequently  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  different  varieties  of  epileptic  seizure, 
all  sorts  of  combinations  are  possible.  Many  cases  never  have  any  but  the 
typical  convulsions,  but  in  many  others  there  are  also  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  attacks  of  petit  mal.  The  latter  may  even  be  for  a  long  period  the  sole 
indication  of  the  disease.  Often  there  are  no  epileptoid  conditions  whatever, 
while  in  other  instances  the  "psychical  cipiivalents  "  are  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  interval  between  the  individual  attacks  many  epileptics  seem 
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perfectly  well,  boili  physically  ami  mentally.  They  are  not  infrequently,  to 
be  sure;,  somewhat  ])C(iiliai'  and  nervously  excitable,  or  again  dull  mid  lethar- 
gic; but  this  does  not  by  any  means  a])})ly  to  iheiii  all.  ^fariy  epileptics,  and 
particularly  such  as  have  comparatively  infrecpient  })aroxysms,  are  very  capa- 
l)le,  and  history  fuiiiishes  numerous  examples  of  eminent  men  who  suffered 
from  this  disease — for  instance,  Caesar,  Mohammed,  liousseau,  Xapoleon  I, 
and  others. 

ilueh  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  "signs  of  physical  de- 
generacy "  in  epileptics.  Eelying  upon  numerous  measurements,  Benedikt 
believes  that  a  majority  of  epileptics  exhibit  craniometric  anomalies,  such  as 
asymmetry  of  the  cranium,  macrocephalia,  or  steepness  of  the  vertex.  It  is 
also  not  unusual  to  meet  with  anomalies  of  the  ears,  teeth,  or  hands  ^  in 
such  cases.  Indeed,  all  ])eculiarities  of  this  sort  are,  in  general,  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  neuropathic  families  than  in  healthy  ones. 

When  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  and  particularly  if  the  attacks 
come  at  very  short  intervals,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  often  under- 
goes a  gradual  but  marked  change.  This  rule  is  by  no  means  invariable.  The 
psychical  disturbances,  in  particular,  gradually  predominate  more  and  more. 
The  character  undergoes  a  peculiar  change.  The  patients  become  irritable, 
and  addicted  to  acts  of  violence ;  they  show  ethical  defects,  are  inclined  to  lie, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mental  weakness  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. The  intellect  grows  feeble,  memory  grows  weaker,  and  occasionally 
there  is  finally  a  terminal  dementia.  In  such  cases  the  body  also  suffers.  There 
are  emaciation,  paresis,  tremor,  and  other  persistent  disturbances  of  cerebral 
origin.  All  these  manifestations  indicate  that  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  chronic 
degenerative  process  of  the  central  nervous  system  at  the  basis  of  epilepsy, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  is  manifested  almost  entirely  by  the  epileptic  attacks, 
but  finally  leads  to  permanent  disability. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  epilepsy,  it  must  he  termed  a  life-long  disease. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  the  paroxysms  to  cease  and  not  return  for 
years.  But  one  can  never  rest  satisfied  that  all  trouble  is  at  an  end ;  some 
cause  or  other  may  excite  another  attack  after  a  long  interval.  In  general  an 
epileptic  has  a  shorter  life-expectancy  than  healthy  persons,  especially  as  he 
may  be  carried  off  by  chronic  pulmonary  or  other  intercurrent  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said.  The  individual 
seizure  is  only  exceptionally  dangerous  of  itself.  The  so-called  "  siatits  epilep- 
Llcus"  often  ends  fatally,  as  above  stated.  In  general  those  cases  may  be 
called  the  most  favorable  where  the  separate  paroxysms  are  infrequent  and 
mild,  but  even  here  the  disease  may  suddenly  assume  an  aggravated  form. 
With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  nocturnal  and  diurnal  epilepsy,  the 
nocturnal  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  milder  of  the  two. 

Pathology. — The  very  fact  that  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  the  pa- 
tient often  betrays  no  sign  of  disease,  shows  that  epilepsy  cannot  be  due  to 
any  persistent  macroscopic  lesion  of  the  tissues.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  noth- 
ing is  found  at  the  autopsy,  or,  at  most,  changes  which  camioi  be  regarded  as 
essential,  such  as  osteosclerosis  of  the  cranium  or  thickening  of  the  cerebral 
meninges.    Epileptic  subjects  who  were  during  life  decidedly  demented  usually 

« We  have  seen  an  epileptic  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  hand. 
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present  atrophy  of  the  heinisj)hores.  ^Feynert,  and  recently  also  some  other 
investigators,  state  that  changes  in  the  ])es  hippocampi  major  are  noticeahly 
f recpient  in  epilepsy ;  hut  these  changes  are  not  at  all  constant,  and  their  sig- 
nificance remains  to  be  established.  Eecent  findings  of  changes  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  (neuroglia  proliferation,  etc.)  in  epileptics  do  not  materially  aid  our 
understanding  of  the  morbid  symptoms.  Tliere  is  something  seductive  in 
the  attempts  which  have  been  repeatedly  made,  to  regard  epilepsy  as  an 
auto-intoxication  of  the  body.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  demonstrated  that 
the  urine,  blood,  and  also  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  patients  suffering  froni' 
epilepsy  is  more  toxic  for  animals,  especially  immediately  after  the  attacks, 
than  are  the  same  fluids  from  healthy  or  non-epileptic  individuals.  Certain 
chemical  bodies  (ammonium  carbamate,  cholin,  etc.)  have  already  been  desig- 
nated as  the  active  toxic  agents.  However,  all  these  assertions  require  further 
proof,  and  are  partly  equivocal  in  their  interpretation,  and  partly  entirely 
incorrect. 

We  must  therefore,  for  the  present,  be  content  to  assume  that  the  cause 
of  the  epileptic  seizure  is  an  intermittent  functional  condition  of  irritation. 
A  natural  question  is :  Where  shall  we  locate  this  irritation,  and  what  may 
be  its  nature  ?  The  opinion  was  long  current  that  the  medulla  oblongata  must 
be  regarded  as  the  true  seat  of  the  disease.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  was  the 
first  to  express  this  opinion.  It  afterwards  received  support  from  the  experi- 
mental investigations  of  Nothnagel,  who  demonstrated  that  irritation  of  a 
particular  spot  ("convulsive  center")  in  the  pons,  in  rabbits,  invarial)ly  ex- 
cites general  convulsions.  Xevertheless,  most  pathologists  have  now  abandoned 
this  view,  because  experiment  and  clinical  observation  indicate  with  increas- 
ing distinctness  that  the  origin  of  epileptic  convulsions  is  to  be  sought,  at 
least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  clinical  evi- 
dence is  the  invariable  coml)ination  of  convulsions  and  impairment  of  con- 
sciousness; the  circumstance  that  the  milder  and  the  masked  forms  of  epilepsy, 
now  known  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  true  epileptic  convulsions,  also, 
almost  without  exception,  indicate  psychical  disturbance;  that  attacks,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  perfectly  analogous  with  those  of  epilepsy,  are  often 
found  to  be  the  result  of  anatomical  lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex;  and, 
finally,  that  these  convulsions  in  man  and  the  convulsions  of  "  cortical  epi- 
lepsy "  (vide  infra),  experimentally  produced  in  animals,  extend  over  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  in  a  way  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
anatomical  position  of  the  different  motor  centers  in  the  cortex  (Hughlings 
Jackson).  For  example,  if  the  convulsion  begins  in  the  distribution  of  the 
facial  nerve,  it  extends  from  this  point  to  the  arm  before  it  affects  the  leg. 

There  is  also  experimental  evidence  that  epileptic  paroxysms  are  of  cortical 
origin.  A  great  number  of  observers  (Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Albertoni,  Luciani, 
Franck  and  Pitres)  have  proved  that  electrical  irritation  of  the  motor  regions 
of  the  cortex  in  animals  will  produce  epileptiform  convulsions.  Unverricht 
has  made  the  most  thorough  investigations  in  regard  to  this  point  upon  dogs. 
He  found  that  when  a  motor  center  is  stimulated  the  convulsions  spread  from 
the  corresponding  group  of  muscles  to  others  in  a  way  which  corresponds  pre- 
cisely to  the  anatomical  position  of  the  separate  centers.  If  one  of  the  centers 
in  the  cortex  be  destroyed,  the  convulsions  of  the  corresponding  muscles  cease 
at  once.    This  proves  that  the  motor  centers  must  be  intact  in  order  to  render 
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the  ocenrrcnce  of  epileptic  seizures  possible.  Just  how  the  stimulation  extends 
from  one  center  to  another  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  information.  Probably 
it  travels  horizontally  tlirougli  the  cortex. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  all  probability  the  seizures  in  man  also  originate 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  although,  of  course,  the  involvement  of  the  sub- 
cortical motor  centers  in  the  course  of  the  attack  cannot  be  excluded.  The 
phenomena  of  the  aura  are  likewise  referal)le  to  some  stimuhition  of  the  cortex, 
probably  of  the  sensory  region  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  optical  aura.  The 
starting  point  of  the  irritation  is  usually  in  the  motor  cortex,  but  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  an  irritation  developing  in  the  posterior  cortical  regions 
may  extend  secondarily  to  the  anterior  motor  portion  of  the  cortex  (Unver- 
richt).  The  manner  in  which  the  irritation  is  created  is  as  yet  entirely  con- 
jectural. Kussmaul  and  Tenner  proved  that  epileptiform  convulsions  can  be 
excited  hj  a  general  cerebral  angemia,  and  this  fact  was  the  foundation  for 
the  assumption  that  the  genuine  epileptic  convulsions  are  also  due  to  a  tem- 
porary cerebral  anai-mia,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  local  vasomotor  constriction. 
Definite  ])roof  has  not  yet  been  furnished  on  this  point.  In  the  artificial  epi- 
lepsy which  TTnverricht  produced,  and  that  also  which  IMagnan  excited  by 
absinthe,  the  cortex  of  the  l)rain  was  not  strikingly  anaemic.  In  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  attacks  in  true  genuine  epilepsy  we  can  therefore  provision- 
ally make  the  imperfect  assumption  that,  as  the  result  of  a  diseased  condition, 
the  motor  cortex  of  the  brain  has  lost  the  power  to  store  up  its  motor  energy 
and  to  give  it  out  again  in  normal  fashion,  and  that  therefore  there  arise, 
from  time  to  time,  morbid  "discharges  of  energy"  and  an  outbreak  of  the 
convulsive  movements  already  described.  We  will  omit  a  further  discussion 
of  this  theory,  since  we  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  realm  of  mere  hypothesis. 

Diagnosis. — Most  cases  of  epilepsy  are  easily  recognizable.  It  needs  only 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  epileptiform  convulsions  may  also  occur  as  a  symp- 
tom of  cerebral  diseases  which  do  have  an  anatomical  basis,  such  as  tumor, 
abscess,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  hydatids.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  diseases 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  state  of  the  patient  between  the  seizures,  or 
by  the  further  course  of  the  illness.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  unilat- 
eral convulsions,  or  such  as  are  confined  to  a  single  member  (Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  ride  supra,  page  475),  are  usually,  though  of  course  not  invariably, 
not  true  epilepsv,  but  symptoms  of  some  cii'cumscribed  affection  of  the  cortex. 
We  will  return  again  to  tlie  (lilfcrcnt iation  from  hystei'ical  convulsions  in 
the  chapter  on  hysteria.  Weight  should  be  laid  on  the  general  character 
of  the  attack,  the  complete  loss  of  consciousness  in  e^nlepsy.  the  dilatation  of 
the  pu])ils,  which  do  not  react  to  liglil,  the  initial  pallor  not  infrecpiently 
observed,  and  the  subsequent  cyanosis  of  the  face.  We  may  also  consider  the 
character  of  the  onset  and  the  duration  of  the  attack  (in  ti'uc,  genuine  epileptic 
attacks  the  convulsive  stage  seldoni  lasts  longer  than  a  few  minutes),  the 
biting  of  the  tongue  and  possibly  other  injuries  arising  from  the  fall  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  the  condition  of  the  patient  immediately  after  the 
attack  (decj),  continued  sleep  is  in  favor  of  epilepsy),  the  possibility  of  ex- 
citing the  livsterical  attacks  \(»lnntarily  (by  suggestion,  l)y  pressure  on  a 
"  hysterogenous "  zone,  etc.),  wbicli  we  cannot  do  with  epileptic  attacks. 
Very  fre(|uently  we  have  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  epil<>])sy  not  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  an  attack,  but  merely  from  the  history  furnished  l)y  the 
90 
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pationt  or  his  rolativcs.  'I'his  is.  as  a  rule,  })ossiblc'  il'  we  know  exact!}'  how  to 
iiut  the  questions  anil  tor  what  we  must  inquire  (nature  of  tlic  attacks,  tlieir 
i)rii'f  duration.  ])ossible  iiijuiies,  etc.).  As  objective  syniploiiis,  aside  I'ldiu 
the  sequeUi'  ot  ;iii\  possible  injuries,  the  general  habitus  (shape  of  the  head, 
facial  expression),  and  the  general  nu'iit;d  inake-uj)  of  (lie  patient,  arc  not 
uniinjiortant.  In  the  detection  of  siinuhitcd  I'jnlepsy  ( whci'e  we  geiicially 
have  to  do  with  hysteria),  the  same  diagnostic  features  (pupils,  nuinncr  of 
falling,  condition  of  reflexes  after  the  attack,  etc.)   must   be  considered. 

Treatment. — Although  no  remedy  is  capable  of  ell'ecting  a  sure  and  pcr- 
nuinent  cure  of  epile})sy,  yet  a  favorable  iutluenee  can  be  exerted  upon  the 
disi'ase  in  many  ways,  so  as  to  lessen  the  fre(piency  and  severity  of  the  ])arox- 
ysms,  and  to  avert  many  of  their  evil  results. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  regimen  is  of  great  im])ortance.  Any  excessive  exertion 
of  mind  oi-  body  must  he  Torbiddcn.  'rcin|)ei-ance  must  be  exercised  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Strong  colfee  and  tea  are  ])ei'missil)le  only  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties; it  is  l)est  to  prohil)it  alcohol  :  the  ])atients  also  should  not  smoke  too  much. 
The  diet  should  he  siinjde  and  unirritat ing.  and  vegetable  rather  than  animal. 
Jt  is  said  that  in  some  cases  decided  improvement  has  been  hrought  about  by 
confining  th(^  patient  to  milk  and  vegetables.  In  summer  the  patient  should 
live  quietly  in  the  connti-y  oi'  the  mountains.  We  have  also  the  indixidnal 
constitution  to  consider — an  abundant  diet,  or  a  restricted  diet  and  aperient 
waters,  etc..  are  prescribed,  according  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  weak, 
anivmic  individuals,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  plethoric,  corpulent  persons. 
]\rental  exertion  and  excitement  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Phys- 
ical exercise  or  medical  gymnastics,  gymnastics  in  general,  etc.,  aic  ])ossibly 
of  advantage  for  robust  individuals  when  used  in  moderation.  I  recall  one 
e|)ile])lic  in  whom  the  otherwise  frequent  attacks  ceased  entirely  during  a 
fairly  fatiguing  walking  tour  in  the  mountains.  Possibly  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  muscular  energy  retards  the  accumulation  of  the  "  tension," 
which  eventually  leads  to  the  "  ei)ileptic  discbarge." 

In  I'egai'd  to  the  treatment  of  the  disea.se  itself,  we  shall  only  rarely,  when 
dealing  with  "  retlex  "  epilepsy  (vide  supra),  or  where  the  attacks  are  caused 
by  other  disea.ses,  have  to  consider  a?tiologieal  conditions.  The  excision  of 
old  scar.s,  the  remo\al  (d'  fonMgn  bodies  in  eases  of  traumatic  epilejisy  with 
any  permanent  changes  in  the  skull  or  the  brain-cortex,  and  trephining,  are 
said  to  have  brought  ahont  permanent  recovei-y  in  a  few  cases.  We  should 
also  deal  with  any  nasal  or  ani'al  disease  in  order,  by  rational  treatment  of 
any  such  trouble,  to  cause  a  diminntiou  in  the  fre((ueucy  of  the  attacks.  Tf 
we  discover  any  intestinal  worms,  they  shonid  be  cx|ielle(|.  Jn  genuine  typical 
ej)ilepsy  we  have  no  such  indication  to  fnllill,  and  we  must  hav(»  recourse  to 
such  treatment  as  experience  shows  can  improve  syniptoinalically  the  exjn'cs- 
sion  of  the  disease. 

Among  these  remedies  the  bromin  ])reparations,  particulai'ly  ])otassium 
bromid,  have  an  undisputed  right  to  tiie  lirst  place.  They  should  be  the  first 
remedy  tried  in  any  severe  case.  Apparently  they  act  l)y  directly  lowering 
the  iri'itability  of  the  cortical  motor  centers.  Rather  large  doses  are  reipusite. 
Beginning  with  about  "iss.  (gm.  2  to  3)  a  day,  we  may  fiml  it  advisable 
to  increase  up  to  3j  or  jss.  (gm.  5  to  6).  The  bromid  uuiy  be  ])re- 
scribed  in  water  (1  to  10  or  IT)),  or  in  ])owders,  which  the  patient  himself  is 
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to  dissolve  in  a  glass  of  wator,  seltzer,  or  sweetened  water,  if  desired.  It 
should  always  be  taken  in  a  good  deal  of  water  to  avoid  irritating  the  stomach. 
The  total  amount  for  the  day  is  usually  divided  into  two  or  three  portions, 
but  the  whole  iiuiy  be  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water  (seltzer  water) 
and  drunk  gradually  through  the  day.  Tlie  other  bromid  salts^  tiie  bromids 
of  sodium  and  ammonium  are  also  frequently  employed.  Strontium  bromid 
has  also  been  recommended,  but  it  appeal's  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely. Sodium  bromid  has  the  advantage  of  disturbing  the  stomach  less 
than  does  the  potassium  salt.  It  is  well  to  combine  the  various  bromids. 
]^]rlenmeyer  recommends  a  mixture  of  2  parts  each  of  potassium  and  sodium 
bromids  with  1  of  ammonium  bromid  in  so-called  "  bromin  "  water,  or  put 
up  as  effervescent  bromids.  Bromipin  (bromids  dissolved  in  oil  of  sesame 
,^ss.  to  5j  [gm.  15  to  30]  pro  dosi)  is  highly  recommended,  as  it  causes  fewer 
unpleasant  symptoms  than  the  bromid  salts.  Bromglidin  is  a  combination 
of  bromids  with  vegetal)]e  albumin. 

In  using  the  bromids,  persistence  is  necessary  for  at  least  months,  and 
often,  witli  occasional  interrui)tions,  for  years,  if  benefit  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  remedy  according  to  some  regular  scheme — e.g., 
commence  with  gr.  xxx  (gni.  2)  daily,  increase  every  week  by  gr.  xv  (gm.  1) 
up  to  about  oj  to  ojss.  (gm.  5  to  G)  or  even  more  daily,  and  then  again  reduce. 
In  case  there  are  unpleasant  symptoms  due  to  the  remedy,  such  as  excessive 
acne,  a  bad  breath,  muscular  lassitude  and  tremor,  cardiac  weakness,  dyspepsia, 
impotence,  or  mental  depression  and  weakness  of  memory,  we  must  diminish 
the  dose,  or  even  omit  the  medicine  for  a  time.  Many  patients  are  greatly 
annoyed  by  pustules  due  to  the  bromid ;  this  can  sometimes  be  avoided  by 
giving  Fowler's  solution  at  the  same  time. 

Some  physicians  (Toulouse  and  others)  have  recently  attached  great  im- 
portance to  reducing  the  consumption  of  ordinary  salt  (sodium  chlorid)  to 
a  nunimuni  during  the  bromid  treatment  of  epileptics.  This  is  accomplished 
either  by  a  strict  milk  diet  or  by  not  adding  any  salt  to  the  food.  In  cutting 
out  the  salt,  the  bromid  to  a  certain  extent  must  take  its  place,  and  therefore 
the  efficacy  is  said  to  lie  much  greater  when  the  food  is  deficient  in  salt. 
The  neeessary  therapeutic  dose  of  bromids  is  consequently  said  to  be  very 
much  less  (not  over  gr.  xlv  |gni.  3]  potassium  bromid  daily)  with  a  salt-free 
diet  than  witli  a  regular  diet.  1  have  myself  treated  a  series  of  epdeptics 
according  to  this  method,  and  have  seen  a])parently  good  results  in  some 
cases,  while  in  other  eases  ])articularly  favorable  thera])eutic  results  were  not 
obtained.  I  can  therefore  recommend  a  trial  of  the  "  'i'oulouse  method," 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  exaggei'ate<l  pi'aises  of  other  authors.  If 
the  attacks  are  decidedly  abated  during  tlie  bromid  treatment,  the  dose  may 
Ix;  graduallv  diminished,  to  he  increased  again,  however,  if  there  be  any  tend- 
ency to  a  r(!la])se. 

'^riiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  rrc(|uency  of  tlu^  attacks  can  be  lessened  by  the 
continued  use  of  bromids.  'IMiis  action  is,  of  course,  manifest  only  in  those 
cases  whci'c  the  individual  attacks  occui'  rather  rrc(|uently  (every  three  or 
four  weeks  or  ol'tener).  if  we  are  treating  epileptics  who  have  intervals  of 
six  months  to  a  year  or  more  between  the  individual  attacks,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  bromid  treatment  has  any  etticacy, 
and  the  long-continued   use  of  bromid  which  is  necessary  is  often  attended 
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bv  un])loasant  acoomj);miiiu'nts.  W'v  arc  tlu'refore  usually  disposed  in  such 
eases  to  abstain  wholly  from  tlie  bromid  treatment.  Moreover,  during  the 
continuous  administration  ol'  hromids,  careful  observation  of  the  action  of 
the  drug  on  the  general  condition  of  the  i)atient  is  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Flechsig  recommends  combining  the  bromid  treatment  with  the 
use  of  ojiium.  We  should  give  at  first  simply  the  extract  of  opium,  beginning 
with  gr.  ijss.  (gm.  0.15)  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing  to  gr.  vj-viij  (gni. 
0.25  to  0.35)  or  more,  always  divided  into  two  or  three  doses  in  the  day. 
After  using  opium  for  six  weeks,  we  stop  it  abruptly  and  begin  with  a  brdinid 
treatment,  continuing  about  two  months.  The  reports  of  the  results  obtaiiu'd 
with  this  method  diU'er  widely.     It  is  not  generally  accepted. 

Recourse  to  other  remedies  is  seldom  had,  unless  potassium  bromid  fails, 
or  for  some  cause  must  be  discontinued.  We  may  then  try  valerian  in  powder, 
gr.  \iij  to  wx  (gm.  0.5  to  2)  several  times  a  day,  or  as  an  infusion  of  15  or  20 
parts  of  valerian  in  150  n{'  water.  It  is  a  very  good  ])lan  to  give  patients  who 
are  taking  bromid  a  eup  or  two  of  cold  valerian  tea  at  bedtime.  Belladonna 
may  also  be  exhibited  in  ])in  foi-ni,  gr.  ,';  each  of  the  extract  and  the  leaves,  giv- 
ing two  to  six  of  such  |iills  <laily,  gradually  increasing  the  dose;  or  a  pill  of 
atropin,  gr.  .^^^  (gm.  0.0005),  three  to  five  times  a  day;  or  zinc  oxid  in  the 
dose  of  gr.  j  to  iij  (gm.  0.05  to  0.20),  perhaps  combined  with  gr.  j  (gm.  0.05) 
of  extract  of  belladonna  fU.  S.  P.],  and  gr.  xv  (gm.  1)  of  valerian,  as  a 
powder,  three  times  a  day,  and  finally  chloral  in  small  doses  (gr.  v  to  viij  a 
day  [gm.  0.3  to  0.5],  divided  into  several  doses).  Combinations  of  the  br(.)niid 
salts  with  some  one  of  the  remedies  mentioned  have  seemed  to  us  very  advan- 
tageous in  many  cases.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  decidedly  favoral)le  aetion 
from  a  mixture  of  the  bromids  with  small  doses  of  chloral  or  with  atropin, 
especially  where  there  are  frequent  rudimentary  attacks.  In  epileptic  attacks 
appearing  late  in  life,  chloral  also  lias  repeatedly  seemed  to  me  to  be  ])ar- 
ticularly  efficacious.  Bechterew  recommends  the  combination  of  bromid  with 
cardiac  tonics,  digitalis  or  adonis  vernalis  (an  infusion  of  2  or  3  parts  of 
adonis  vernalis  in  LSO  parts  of  water,  to  which  8  to  12  parts  of  broiniil  ai'o 
added).  Many  remedies  formerly  recommended  are  not  worth  mentioning, 
as  they  are  wholly  inellicacious.  [It  is  often  of  advantage  to  prescribe  thor- 
ough catharsis  weekly  as  a  routine  treatment. — X.  | 

Electrical  treatment  (careful  galvanization  of  the  head  and  sympathetic) 
is  on  the  whole  little  used  in  epilepsy.  However,  a  rational  general  treatment 
of  the  patient  with  baths  (salt  baths,  CO.,  baths),  hydrotherapy  (friction, 
half  baths),  electric-light  baths,  etc.,  is  to  be  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
medicinal  treatment,  and  occasionally  in  place  of  it.  Severe  cases  are  treated 
preferably  in  a  well-conducted  institution. 

Finally,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
It  is  indicated  in  the  first  place  in  cases  of  symptomatic  epilepsy  if  the  at- 
tacks are  frequent,  and  not  influenced  markedly  by  internal  medication 
(bromid),  provided  that  the  attacks  are  in  all  probability  referable  to  a 
circumscribed  affection  of  the  motor  cortex.  Suitable  cases  of  traumatic  epi- 
lepsy have  the  best  prospects  for  recovery ;  after  these,  the  cases  of  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy  developing  after  encephalitis,  etc.  In  cases  of  genuine  epi- 
'lepsy,  Kocher,  F.  Krause,  and  others  have  attempted  by  making  a  valve  in 
the  skull   (i.e.,  the  removal  of  a  bone  flap,  paring  it  down  around  its  edges 
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and  tlion  replacing  it),  permanently  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  A  few  good  results 
have  been  obtained  among  many  failures,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  recom- 
mending this  method  in  grave  and  otherwise  hopeless  cases. 

Trcatnient  during  the  Paroxysm. — In  most  cases  we  can  do  little  during 
the  seizure  except  to  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  common  sense  sug- 
gests. We  possess  no  means  of  suppressing  an  attack  when  once  under  way; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  often  dangerous.  In  individual  instances  the  patient  finds 
out  from  experience  some  method  to  cut  short  the  paroxysm  during  the  aura. 
For  instance,  there  are  cases  where  tightly  bandaging  or  vigorously  rubbing 
the  part  in  which  the  aura  originates  will  avert  the  convulsions.  A  number 
of  cases  have  also  been  known  where  the  ingestion  of  a  generous  quantity  of 
common  salt  during  the  aura  has  had  the  same  effect.  In  these  cases  the 
aura  usually  starts  from  the  epigastrium.  One  of  our  patients,  whose  attacks 
began  with  a  feeling  of  rectal  tenesmus,  maintained  that  she  could  almost 
invariably  suppress  the  convulsions  by  promptly  going  to  stool,  if  she  had 
time  and  opportunity.  It  was  formerly  a  frequent  maneuver  to  seek  to  ward 
off  the  attack  by  compressing  the  carotids,  but  this  usually  fails.  Berger 
recommends  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fit,  having  repeatedly  seen  benefit  follow  its  use. 

In  the  "  status  epilepticus,"  narcotics  are  the  most  deserving  of  trial,  and 
in  particular  chloroform  or  ether  given  by  inhalation,  and  the  internal  use  of 
chloral  (gr.  xlv  to  Ixxv  a  day  [gni.  3  to  5]).  Amyl  nitrite  may  also  be  of 
service. 

APPENDIX 

INFANTILE    CONVULSIONS    (ECLAMPSIA  INFANTUM) 

Convulsions  in  childhood  are  of  such  frequency  and  importance  as  to 
justify  brief  special  mention  here. 

Every  practitioner  learns  from  daily  experience  that  the  young  are  espe- 
cially predisposed  to  convulsions.  Prol)ably  this  is  due  in  j)art  to  excessive 
reflex  excitability  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  Thus,  children  not  infre(|uently 
undergo  convulsions  under  circumstances  in  which  adults  would  vei-y  rarely 
have  them.  They  sometimes  are  seen  in  children  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  febrile  sore  throat, 
etc.  They  also  occur  from  indigestion,  particularly  when  the  stomach  has 
been  overloaded;  sometimes  on  account  of  teething,  or  because  of  intestinal 
worms.  In  these  cases  they  are  usually  regarded  as  of  reflex  origin,  although 
they  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  action  of  toxins  (especially  with  intestinal 
"worms). 

Convulsions  may  occur  in  very  early  life  without  ascertainable  cause.  In 
isolated  cases  they  are  really  the  commencement  of  epilepsy,  as  is  seen  after- 
wards. Again,  they  may  be  due  to  some  actual  lesion  in  the  brain.  For  ex- 
am))le,  if  one  recalls  tlic  iiiilial  stage  of  the  acute  ])oliomyelitis  and  aiiitc 
encephalitis  of  children  {vide  pages  400  and  524),  it  will  not  scrm  improbable 
that  many  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  "convulsions"  are  really  instances  of  the 
diseases  mentioned.     This  point  has  not  yet  been  at  all  satisfactorilv  invcsti- 
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gated  by  pathologists.  Often  convulsions  occur  suddenly  in  children  and  then 
cease,  never  to  recur,  without  our  l)ein<^  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  the 
attack.  It  is  possil)le  tiiat  we  have  frequently  to  do  with  auto-intoxications 
from  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  Experience  shows  that  rachitic  children  are 
especially  liahle  to  suffer  from  eclampsia — possii)ly  because  of  cranial  rachitic 
changes  (?).  Not  infrequently  the  eclamptic  convulsions  are  the  sign  of  an 
individual  morbid  increase  of  the  general  excita!)ility  of  the  nervous  system 
(so-called  spasmophilic  tendency).  This  spasmophilic  condition  is  shown  also 
in  the  susceptii)ility  to  attacks  of  tetany  {q.r.},  spasm  of  the  glottis,  in  the 
increased  electrical  and  mechanical  excitability  of  ihc  nerves  (facial  j)hc- 
nomenon,  Trousseau's  sign).  At  any  rate  the  occurrence  of  an  eclamptic  at- 
tack in  a  child  is  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  the  sign  of  an  abnormal 
consti'tutional  nervous  ])rcdis]K)sition.  For  this  reason,  children  who  have 
suffered  from  eclamj)sia  frequently  show  later  on  symptoms  of  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  mental  deficiency,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  the  eclamptic  attacks  are  on  the  whole  analogous  with 
those  of  epileptic  paroxysms.  The  child's  eyes  become  staring  and  fixed; 
tonic  spasms  occur  in  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  Avhicli,  after  a  few 
moments,  are  succeeded  by  general  clonic  convulsions.  The  attack,  which 
never  lasts  longer  than  a  few  minutes,  is  associated  with  convulsive  respira- 
tion, cyanosis,  and  sweating.  Then  consciousness  returns.  A  postepileptic 
sleep  does  not  often  occur.  The  frequency  of  the  attacks  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  variations.  Occasionally  only  isolated  attacks  occur;  in  other  in- 
stances they  may  recur  for  days  with  but  slight  remissions.  In  such  cases  the 
prognosis  is  dubious,  particularly  if  the  child  be  weakly,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  bad.  The  cause  and  the  significance  of  the  convulsions  can  seldom 
be  determined  immediately. 

Symptomatic  treatment  consists  of  applying  cold  to  the  head,  wet  packs, 
sinapisms  on  the  chest  and  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  perhaps  an  enema  (to 
which  vinegar  may  be  added).  These  measures  generally  answer  for  mild  cases. 
If  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  we  may  allow  even  small  children 
to  inhale  chloroform,  often  with  great  advantage.  A  dessertspoonful  is  to  be 
poured  upon  a  handkerchief  and  administered  cautiously.  In  addition,  sodium 
bromid  and  enemas  of  chloral  hydrate,  gr.  vijss.  to  xv  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  may  be 
tried. 

Kecurrence  of  the  attacks  is  best  avoided  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
feeding  of  the  child  (mother's  milk,  etc.).  If  there  are  indications  of  rickets, 
the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  with  phosphorus  should  be  tried. 

[A  bath  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  95°  F.,  while  cool  water  is  applied  to 
the  head,  seems  often  to  be  of  service;  if  the  child  be  exhausted  by  diarrhea, 
the  cold  to  the  head  should  be  omitted.  In  a  teething  child  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  sometimes  has  a  very  marked  beneficial  effect  to  lance  the  gums  thor- 
oughly. Enemas  containing  chloral  with  or  w'ithout  bromid  of  potassium 
are  more  used  in  this  country  than  is  chloroform  by  inhalation. — S.] 
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CHAPTEK    V 

CHOREA 

{Chorea  Minor.     Sydenham's  Chorea.     St.   Vitus's  Dance) 

etiology. — Centuries  ago  the  name  chorea  ((lanee)  was  applied  iiiainl_y  to 
those  strange  states  of  "  dancing  mania  "  wiiich  were  endemic  in  certain  pUices, 
being  due  to  excessive  mental  excitement  and  to  tlu;  iiuiatc  propensity  to 
imitation.  The  specific  for  this  condition  was  held  to  l)e  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
shrine  of  St.  Vitus.  At  the  present  time,  however,  chorea  is  used  to  designate 
a  perfectly  definite  disease,  of  which  the  cliaracteristic  symptom  is  the;  ap- 
pearance of  certain  peculiar  motor  phenomena  due  to  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centers.  It  is  sometimes  called  chorea  minor,  in  contradistinction  from  what 
Avas  formerly  termed  chorea  major  or  magna.  This  latter  is,  however,  not  a 
genuine,  independent  disease,  but  a  manifestation  of  hysteria  (q.v.),  or  ap- 
])arently  in  many  instances  of  epilepsy. 

Chorea  minor  is  mainly  a  disease  of  childhood.  It  occurs  most  often  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  fifteenth  years,  althougli  it  may  be  seen  ])oth  earlier  and 
later.  There  is  a  slightly  greater  liability  to  it  in  girls  than  in  boys.  Hered- 
itary neuro])athic  tendencies  are  also  a  factor  in  its  aetiology,  l)ut  not  a  very 
important  one.     (See  the  next  chai)ter  for  Chronic  Hereditary  Chorea.) 

As  to  causation,  in  many  cases  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out.  Mental 
excitement,  as  from  fright,  seems  in  some  few  instances  to  favor  the  onset  of 
the  trouble.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  imitative  impulse  will  often  lead  to 
choreic  movements  in  healthy  children  who  come  in  contact  with  choreic  pa- 
tients, but  it  is  doul)tful  whether  this  "  imitative  chorea  "  can  be  regarded 
as  true  chorea.  It  seems  to  us  far  more  correct  in  such  cases,  which  are  very 
amenable  to  psychical  treatment,  to  speak  of  an  hysterical  chorea.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  connection  l)etween  chorea  and  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
Although  the  statement  of  certain  authors,  that  ahnost  every  case  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  in  children  is  followed  by  chorea,  is  far  too  strong,  yet 
this  se(pience  is  comparatively  frequent.  CHiorea  is  sometimes  seen  also  in 
children  who  have  a  mild  form  of  chronic  rhcunuitism,  or  especially  in  such 
as  have  valvular  cardiac  disease,  whether  i)i'('ce(U'd  by  articuhir  rhcuiiiatism 
or  not.  This  undoubted  and  dose  connection  existing  between  chorea,  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  and  valvular  heart  disease,  indicates  the  possil)ilily  that  in 
true  chorea  there  is  an  intoxication  arising  from  some  infection.  11  is  to  be 
recommended,  therefore,  even  in  ajiparently  idiopathic  cases  of  chorea,  to  look 
for  some  preceding  slight  inrcclion   (sore  thi'oat,  etc.). 

I'regnancy  exerts  a  special  influence  upon  llie  development  of  chorea  in 
women.  Chorea  (jravidarnni  is  most  frecpient  in  comparatively  youthful 
primipara\  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third  to  the  lifth  month  of  ])reg- 
nancy.  The  intimate  causal  relation  between  chorea  and  ])regnancy  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  after  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  termination  of  the 
pregnancy,  the  chorea  soon  ceases.  The  natiii-e  of  the  relation  between 
chorea  and  pregnancy  can  be  made  clear  only  by  assuming  that  there  is 
some  toxic  factor  present,  just  as  in  the  nephritis  of  pri'gnancy  and  puerperal 
eclampsia. 
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Clinical  History. — Chorea  usually  begins  gradually  and  without  any  s])e('ial 
prodroniata.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  ])i-(>(lroiiuil  syiiiptoiiis,  chictly  a 
eertiiiii  mental  depression  and  irritability,  with  iii(li>|>()sii  ion  td  iiitcllcctiial 
effort.  There  may  be  slight  rlxiiniatie  pains  or  anorexia,  and  other  evidenees 
of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Ortlinarily  the  peculiar  motor  disturbances  are  tlie  first  thing  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  patient  or  its  parents.  There  are  involuntary  and  ir- 
rej)ressil)lo  movements  in  the  most  diverse  groui)s  of  mu.seles.  Both  single 
contractions  and  also  complicated  movements  occur  independently  of  the  will, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  sometimes  in 
a  sintrle  member,  and  sometimes  in  several  at  once.  The  movements  nuiv  be 
made  in  rajnd  succession,  or  may  be  separated  by  long  intervals  of  quiet.  The 
facial  muscles  nuiy  be  involved,  causing  an  occasional  w  rinkling  of  tlic  ])rn\v 
or  distortion  of  the  mouth.  A\'hen  lliere  is  marked  chorea  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles, as  usually  haj)j)ens  in  severe  cases,  the  ])atients  often  nuike  the  sli-angest 
grimaces,  sometimes  with  some  particular  expression  of  emotion  (laughter, 
anger,  etc.).  The  eyes  also  may  take  part  in  the  involuntary  movements,  being 
moved  from  side  to  side,  or  opened  and  closed.  The  pupils  are  frequently 
dilated.  If  the  patient  be  asked  to  protrude  his  tongue  and  keep  it  (luiet,  it 
will  often  be  involuntarily  withdrawn  into  the  mouth  or  thrust  to  one  side. 
^^'ith  marked  choi-ea  of  the  tongue,  speech  is  noticeal)ly  aifected.  It  is  ex- 
plosive and  indistinct.  Many  children  consequently  refrain  almost  entirely 
from  talking.  The  laryngeal  muscles  have  also  been  observed  to  make  choreic 
iiioveiiu'nts.  The  arms  are  frequently  the  most  affected  of  any  part;  they 
are  twisted,  flexed,  elevated,  put  behind  the  back — in  short,  moved  iu  e\ery 
conceivable  way.  The  trunk  is  generally  but  little  disturbed  in  the  milder 
cases,  but  in  severe  ones  the  whole  body  participates.  The  patient  stands  up, 
lies  down  again,  turns  upon  his  side,  etc.  The  legs  are  seldom  as  much  dis- 
turbed as  the  arms  and  face,  but  slight  movements  of  the  lower  liuibs  are 
very  frequent;  the  foot  is  thrust  forward  or  extended,  the  knee  is  flexed,  and 
so  on.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  chorea  that  the  ab- 
normal motor  irritation  usually  affects  a  considerable  number  of  muscles 
simultaneously,  thus  exciting  all  sorts  of  combined  movements;  and,  secondly, 
that  choreic  movements,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  short  twitches,  but  take 
place  in  a  manner  decidedly  similar  to  that  of  voluntary  movements. 

The  severity  of  the  movements  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  At  first 
they  may  be  too  slight  for  the  unpracticed  eye  to  catch.  ]\Iany  children  in  an 
incij)ient  stage  of  chorea  are  unjustly  punished  at  school  because  they  write 
badly  or  do  not  sit  quietly.  Many  cases  are  mild  throughout,  never  having 
very  severe  disturbance.  Others,  though  considerably  annoyed,  can,  neverthe- 
less, walk  or  stand  alone.  In  the  severest  cases,  however,  the  whole  body  is  con- 
tinually in  active  motion.  The  patient  throws  himself  about  in  bed,  and  all 
the  extremities  exhibit  constant  violent  and  irregular  movements.  The  in- 
gestion of  food  is  extremely  difficult,  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  patient's  flesh 
and  strength  are  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished. 

Further,  each  individual  case  presents  variations  in  severity  at  different 
times.  If  the  patient  be  left  quietly  to  himself,  the  contractions  are  comjiar- 
atively  very  slight.  As  soon  as  he  is  conscious  of  being  watched,  or  as  soon 
as  anyone  speaks  to  him,  his  condition  usually  becomes  much  worse.     On  the 
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oilier  liaiifl,  of  ('i)Ui'S(',  Ilic  niovciiicnls  may  also  ])v  sonicwliat  iiillucr.ccd  1)\-  IIh; 
will.  Tlu"  paliciit  soiiict  iiiics  hccoiiics  (|iii('lcr  if  Ihc  liodv  is  conipletely  stip- 
jtoiicd  and  ^!:ently  resti'aiiicd,  viv.  Dui'ing  sleep  the  choi-eie  inoveiiients  usually 
cease  altoo-(i(lu>|-. 

Ill  many  eases  all  tlu;  volunlaiT  muscles  are  involvcMl,  l)ut  sonietinics  the 
disease  is  limited  to  eeriain  ,i,n-oups  of  musclef^.  Very  I'lvcpiently  the  disturb- 
ance is  mainly  unilateral  ( lieuiieliorea )  ;  (lie  opposite  side  of  the  body  then 
exhibits  few  iinoluntary  movements,  or,  it  nniy  be,  none.  As  already  slated, 
the  face  and  upper  extremities  are  often  more  affected  than  the  trunk  and 
lower  lind)S. 

These  molor  disturbances  often  constitute  the  sole  or  tbe  ])re(l()minant 
symptom  of  chorea.  There  is  hardly  ever  muscular  weakness  oi'  paralysis.  It 
is  remarkal)le  how  little  feeling  of  fatigue  thei-e  usually  is,  despite  (be  in- 
cessant activity.  In  a  few  cases  only  of  genuine  chorea  have  we  seen  actual 
])aresis,  affecting,  for  instance,  one  arm.  or  in  hemicborea  the  choreic  halt'  of 
(he  body.  Sensation  is  unimpaired.  The  retlexes  do  not  exhibit  striking 
])eculiarities.  The  tendon  reflexes  we  have  usually  found  noi'iual,  moiv  rai-ely 
very  weak,  or  even  a  little  increased.  Marked  by])otonia  of  the  muscles  is 
occasionally  associated  with  the  diminution  of  the  tendon  retlexes.  'I'hi-ougb 
tbe  diminution  of  the  muscular  tonus,  the  limbs  become  llaccid  and  appar- 
ently paretic  (so-called  chorea  mollis).  There  may  be  isolated  spots  in  the 
spinal  column  tender  on  pressure,  but  this  is  not  at  all  constant.  That  chorea 
may  be  complicated  l)y  arthritis  and  valvular  cai'diac  disease  has  already  been 
stated.  Some  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  cardiac 
lesion  here, "for  experience  shows  that  choreic  ])atients  are  a])t  to  have  func- 
tional murmurs  and  slight  arrhythmia  of  the  cardiac  action.  [Osier  has  found 
that  the  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  organic  valvular  disease. 
Of  110  choreic  patients  that  he  examined  more  than  two  years  after  the  attack, 
54  presented  signs  of  organic  heart  disease. — K.]  The  temperature  is  not 
elevated,  in  spite  of  the  constant  muscular  contractions,  nor  is  tbe  amouut  of 
urea  excreted  l)y  the  kidneys  increased. 

Slight  mental  disturbance  is  frequently  observed.  The  ])atient  is  often 
rude,  peevish,  capricious,  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  irritable,  and  inclined 
(o  tears.  More  marked  mental  disturbances  (confusion,  hallucinations)  an; 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  severer  cases,  especially  in  choi'ea  gr;i\i(larum. 
I'Chese  mental  disturbances  sometimes  become  very  severe  {chorea  iiis(ntiriis). 
Till'  patient  becomes  excited  and  delirious,  and  is  very  apt  to  die  in  a  few 
weeks  of  general  exhaustion,  with  considei'able  fever,  104°  to  105°  F. —  K.| 

The  entire  process  generally  occu]»ies  several  months.  In  mild  cases,  how- 
evei',  recovery  may  ensue  at  tbe  end  of  a  few  weeks,  while,  on  \\\v  other  hand, 
cases  may  last  a  year  or  even  longer.  \'ariations  in  the  intensity  of  the  chorea 
are  often  witnessed.  These  are  sometimes  s])ontaneous,  and  sometimes  are  due 
to  outward  influences.  Even  when  tbe  disease  has  a])parently  disa))peared,  we 
must  be  pi'epared  foi-  a  ])ossible  relapse.  The  diseas(>  may  appear  repeatedly 
(luring  several  years,  in  such  a  way  (ha(  i(  is  noi  easy  (o  (le(ermine  whether 
the  different  attacks  are  rela])ses  or  new  illnesses.  'I'lie  pi'otracted  cases  are, 
as  a  rule,  comparatively  mild,  and  many  cases  that  begin  with  great  violence 
end  comparatively  early.  Jn  aduKs,  and  still  more  frequently  in  llie  aged 
(chorea  senilis),  however,  the  chorea  sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  form  and 
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IxHomes  stationary.  These  are,  however,  entirely  dissimilar  inorhid  processes 
{^ride  infra). 

The  termination  dT  chorea,  in  tlic  great  majority  of  cases,  is  favorable. 
Now  and  then  severe  cases  occur  which  end  in  death.  In  these  the  choreic 
movements  are  extremely  violent.  The  patient  is  tossed  about  in  his  bed,  and 
can  eat  little  and  sleep  none.  We  have  ourselves  observed  three  such  cases,  in 
girls  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  which  proved  fatal  within  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks.  Two  died  from  general  exhaustion  and  collapse,  and  the 
third  from  gangrene  affecting  numerous  cutaneous  traumatic  lesions,  which 
had  occurred  despite  every  possible  precaution. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — All  cases  of  genuine  chorea  thus  far  examined  by 
patliologists  ha\e  failed  to  furnish  any  lesions  which  can  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential. In  the  three  cases  above  mentioned  the  autopsy  revealed  absolutely 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  central  nervous  system.  We  are  at  present,  therefore, 
obliged  to  classify  cliorea  as  a  "neurosis" — that  is,  as  a  disease  that  produces 
functional  disturbances,  for  which  latter  there  is  no  anatomical  basis  known 
to  us.  The  symptoms  themselves  show  that  the  disorder  must  affect  prin- 
cipally some  motor  region  in  the  nervous  system,  but  just  which  motor  region 
is  involved  can  at  present  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  true  seat  of  chorea  is  to  be  sought  in  the  brain.  In  the  first 
place,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hemichorea  Avould  indicate  this,  as  would 
also  the  fact  that  slight  mental  anomalies  are  frequently  combined  with 
chorea ;  and,  finally,  "  choreiform  "  movements  may  occur  as  the  sole  symptom 
of  undoubted  cerebral  disease,  as  in  posthemiplegic  hemichorea.  We  have, 
however,  no  hint  as  to  whether  the  motor  regions  involved  are  those  located 
i*n  the  cortex,  or  others.  As  has  been  said  above,  we  believe  that  the  most  prob- 
able theory  is  that  genuine  chorea  is  of  toxic  and  usually  postinfectious  origin. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  almost  always  easy,  and  it  can  often  be  made 
at  a  glance.  The  motor  symptoms  of  athetosis,  paralysis  agitans,  and  of  alco- 
holic, senile,  saturnine,  and  mercurial  tremor  are  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  movements  of  chorea.  It  is  not  diihcult  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  genuine  idiopathic  chorea  and  the  symptomatic 
choreiform  movements  occasioned  by  some  other  cerebral  lesion. 

Prognosis. — As  has  been  stated,  the  prognosis  of  ordinary  chorea  is  almost 
invariably  favorable,  although  the  disease  may  prove  very  tedious.  The  pos- 
sibility of  relapses  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  prognosis  is  doul^tful  only 
in  the  worst  cases  of  acute  chorea,  where  there  is  great  and  rapid  failure  of 
the  general  health.  Chorea  gravidarum  must  also  be  regarded  as  of  far  more 
serious  prognosis  than  the  ordinary  chorea  of  childhood. 

Treatment. — Even  in  mild  cases  the  patient  must  be  kept  from  school  and 
at  home,  in  order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  excitement  from  ridicule  and  the 
like.  If  the  chorea  be  only  moderately  severe,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child 
should  be  in  bed ;  we  may  even  allow  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Where 
the  motions  are  violent,  we  should  seek  to  guard  the  patient  from  self-injury 
by  means  of  pillows  and  cushions. 

Among  the  remedies  recommended  for  chorea,  the  chief  place  is  occupied 
by  arsenic.  Arsenic  in  particular  seems  often  to  be  of  value.  We  give  Fowler's 
solution  alone,  or  with  equal  parts  of  peppermint  water  or  compound  tincture 
of  cinchona;  we  may  begin  with  5  drops,  in  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
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gnulually  increasing  to  8  or  10  drops.  [In  severe  cases  larger  doses  may  he 
given.  It  should  he  pushed  up  to  5iO  drops  or  more,  stopping  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear,  and  heginning  again  at  the  same  dose. 
It  should  he  freely  diluted. — K.]  In  children  under  six  the  dose  should  he 
made  somewhat  smaller.  If  the  child  he  anaemic,  iron  may  he  given  in  addi- 
tion ;  or,  if  there  be  great  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep,  narcotics  may  also 
he  administered.  Antipyrin,  in  doses  of  gr.  vij  to  xv  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  several 
times  a  day,  is  sometimes  of  decided  service  in  severe  cases.  We  give  it  espe- 
cially in  cases  associated  with  rheumatism.  Many  observers  have  seen  good 
results  from  sodium  salicylate,  gr.  xv  to  xxx  three  times  a  day  (gm.  1  to  2),  or 
aspirin,  gr.  v  to  viij  (gm.  0.3  to  0.5)  several  times  a  day.  If  those  remedies 
have  no  effect  we  may  also  try  sodium  bromid  or  bi'oiuid  of  potassium  in 
large  doses,  oss.  or  more  (gr.  xxx  to  xlv  [gm.  2  to  3J)  a  day.  In  severe 
chorea  we  have  seen  frequently  undoubted  benefit  from  the  l)roinids.  [Sul- 
phonal,  gr.  iij  to  v  (gm.  0.2  to  0.4)  three  times  a  day,  acts  well,  as  an  adjuvant 
to  arsenic,  in  eases  where  there  is  much  excitement.  Exalgin,  gr.  ij  to  iij  (gm. 
0.1  to  0.2)  three  times  a  day,  has  also  been  recommended. — K.J  Narcotics 
should  be  employed  very  cautiously  in  chorea.  Although  chloral  has  been  re- 
cently recommended  for  grave  cases,  there  are  instances  known  where  this 
remedy  has  been  followed  by  unfortunate  results;  but  we  may  try  the  con- 
tinued and  cautious  use  of  small  doses  of  chloral,  giving  to  children  gr.  ij 
to  v  (gm.  0.1  to  0.3),  and  to  adults  gr.  viij  to  xv  (gm.  0.5  to  1)  daily,  or  a  few 
larger  doses  at  night.  In  grave  cases  of  chorea  in  adults,  careful  injections 
of  morphin  are  occasionally  attended  by  noticeably  good  results.  Injections 
of  hyoscin  hydrobromate,  gr.  -^^^  to  -^  (gm.  0.0005  to  0.001)  daily  have 
also  occasionally  a  very  quieting  effect. 

Hydrotherapeutics  of  a  mild  kind  do  good,  and  can  easily  be  carried  out  in 
most  instances.  Thus,  we  may  use  lukewarm  baths,  a  wet  pack,  or  gentle 
sponging  with  water  at  72°  to  82°  F.  (18°  to  22°  K.)  to  great  advantage.  In 
some  obstinate  cases  sweating  seems  of  service.  We  have  also  repeatedly  seen 
decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  methodical  gynmastic  exercises,  consisting  of 
regular  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arms,  marching  in  time,  etc.  Electrical 
treatment  (weak  galvanization  of  the  back  and  head)  is  of  no  great  importance. 

In  the  chorea  of  pregnancy,  which  sometimes  is  a  very  violent  disease,  the 
remedies  previously  mentioned  may  be  employed.  If  they  do  no  good,  artificial 
delivery  may  be  required;  after  which,  as  we  can  attest,  there  is  generally  a 
rapid  abatement  of  all  symptoms. 


OIIAPTER    VI 

CIIKONIC    HEREDITARY    CHOREA.      ELECTRICAL    CHOREA.      PARAMY- 
OCLONUS    (MYOCLONIA) 

1.  Chronic  Hereditary  Chorea  (Huntington's  Chorea). — Chronic  chorea 
also  manifests  itself  by  severe  choreic  movements  of  the  body,  but  in  its  nature 
it  is  a  wholly  different  disease  from  ordinary  chorea.  It  is  notably  of  family 
(generic)  or  hereditary  occurrence.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  begin,  as  a 
rule,  between  tliirly  and  forty.   The  choreic  movements  gradually  become  more 
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severe  and  increase  to  the  most  curious  and  strange  movements  of  the  face 
and  the  whole  body.  The  ability  to  walk  and  to  use  the  arms  in  eating,  dress- 
ing, etc.,  is  retained  for  a  long  time,  but  every  action  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  associated  movements  and  twitchings  of  the  whole  body. 
The  choreic  restlessness  is  increased  by  mental  excitement  and  by  prescribed 
voluntary  movements.  If  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  tongue  be  involved, 
speech  is  disturbed.  All  movements  are  performed  hastily  and  in  a  jerky 
manner,  because  the  patients  must  time  the  execution  of  their  movements  to 
the  brief  intervals  of  rest.  The  sensibility  and  the  other  nervous  functions  are 
unaffected.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  generally  fairly  lively.  Mentally,  how- 
ever, we  notice  a  decided  but  gradual  failure  as  time  goes  on,  which  may  in- 
crease to  complete  dementia.  In  other  cases,  periods  of  marked  mental  ex- 
citement or  melancholic  states  occur.  The  latter  may  lead  to  suicidal  attempts. 
The  anatomical  basis  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  unknown.  In  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  autopsy  we,  however,  find,  as  a  rule,  thickening  of 
the  meninges,  atrophic  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  proliferation  of  the 
neuroglia,  miliary  encephalitic  foci,  etc.  The  significance  of  all  these  changes 
is,  however,  still  extremely  uncertain.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  prog- 
nosis is  hopeless,  for  the  disease  is  incurable.  The  remedies  used  in  ordinary 
chorea  never  mitigate  the  symptoms. 

2.  Electrical  Chorea.— Henoch  gave  this  name  to  a  form  of  chorea  in  chil- 
dren which  (litrcicd  li-om  the  ordinary  chorea  by  the  much  quicker,  lightning- 
like contractions  coming  on  in  single  muscles  (especially  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders).  The  contractions  give  the  impression  that  the  muscles  have  been 
put  in  contraction  by  single  galvanic  shocks.  They  come  on  at  rather  long 
intervals  of  three  to  five  minutes.  This  variety  of  electrical  chorea  is  evi- 
dently closely  related  or  identical  with  myoclonia,  which  will  be  subsequently 
described.  The  same  name,  "  electrical  chorea,"  has  also  been  given  to  a 
peculiar  disease,  said  to  be  endemic  in  Lombardy,  first  described  by  Dubini, 
and  which  is  therefore  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dubini's  disease."  In  this 
affection  also,  after  preceding  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  rapid,  jerky,  mus- 
cular twitchings  occur,  usually  beginning  in  one  arm  and  gradually  involving 
all  the  extremities.  After  several  weeks  or  months  paralysis  and  muscular 
atrophy  set  in,  and  not  infrequently  ejuleptiform  convulsions  and  fever.  The 
skin  is  hyperaesthetic,  so  that  at  every  contact  of  the  skin  lively  twitchings 
result.  The  sensoriuin  remains  clear.  The  disease  frequently  ends  fatally 
after  a  few  weeks  or  a  longer  interval  of  time,  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac 
paralysis,  or  with  the  onset  of  a  comatose  condition.  Eecovery  ensues  only  in 
a  small  ])ercentage  of  the  cases.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  anatom- 
ical changes. 

3.  Paramyoclonus  Multiplex  (Myoclonia). — This  name  was  first  used  by 
Friedreich  for  a  case  observed  by  him,  in  which  there  were  clonic  spasms  in 
symmetrical  groups  of  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which  came  on  in  parox- 
ysms without  any  disturbance  of  consciousness.  There  was  also  a  consideraljle 
increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  Such  cases  have  since  been  described  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  undoubtedly  very  different  morbid  conditions  have  been 
confounded  with  one  another.  We  can  regard  as  genuine  paramyoclonus — 
that  is,  as  a  specific  disease  sui  generis — only  those  cases  where  lightning- 
like contractions  come  on  in  single  muscles,  often  without  any  visible  effect  of 
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movement.  The  muscles  of  ilic  ti'iink  and  extremities  are  most  frequently 
involved.  This  ])('ciiliai-  iiioibid  coiulilioii  is  on  tlie  one  hand  most  closely 
allied  to  electrical  chorea  mentioned  above,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
decidedly  close  relation  to  the  different  forms  of  tic  convulsif  (clonic  facial 
spasm,  clonic  accessory  spasm,  <j.  v.).  A  large  number  of  the  cases  described 
as  myoclonia  or  ])aramyoclonus,  however,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  as 
hysteria  (vide  infra).  By  considering  carefully  the  aetiology  and  the  course 
of  the  disease,  we  can  generally  readily  distinguish  the  curable  hysterical  forms 
of  myoclonia  from  true  chronie  myoclonia,  which  is  evidently  a  grave  nervous 
malady  of  endogenous  origin,  and  closely  related  to  chronic  chorea  and  the 
chronic  tics. 

At  times  these  suddenly  appearing  convulsive  twitchings  are  of  a  much 
more  complicated  form — the  muscular  twitchings  are  associated  with  peculiar 
sounds  uttered  in  a  spasmodic  manner,  or  even  with  the  forced  interjection  of 
words.  If  these  words  are  of  an  objectionable  character,  we  speak  of  so-called 
coprolalia.  If  there  is  a  forced  repetition  of  words  which  are  heard,  the  con- 
dition is  called  echolalia.  All  these  peculiar  symptoms  are  combined  in  dif- 
ferent ways  in  the  ])eculiar  clinical  picture  called  by  the  French  authors 
"  maladie  des  tics."  The  disease  is  intimately  associated  with  certain  forms 
of  hysteria,  which  is  particularly  apparent  from  the  good  results  obtained  l)y 
pro]jerl\^  conducted  psychical  treatment. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  a  special  variety  of  myoclonia  described 
by  TTnverricht,  Lundborg,  and  others.  It  is  characterized  by  its  occurrence  in 
various  members  of  one  family,  hy  the  extension  of  the  twitchings  to  the 
lingual  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  by  its  complication  with  epileptic  at- 
tacks, which  at  times  are  grave,  and  may  occur  frequently.  The  condition  not 
infrequently  terminates  in  marked  dementia. 


riHAPTFPt    VTI 

PARALYSIS    AGITANS 

(Shaking  Pulsij.     Parkinson' s  Disease) 

.Sltiology. — In  LSI 7  Parkinson  described  for  the  first  time  a  disease  which 
he  named  "shaking  palsy."  It  is  not  of  very  fi'e(|uent  occurrence,  and  as  yet 
little  has  heen  ascertained  with  regard  to  its  aetiology.  In  most  cases  it  de- 
velops very  gradually,  without  any  demonstrable  cause.  It  almost  always  at- 
tacks elderly  persons,  being  vei-y  rare  before  the  thirty-fifth  yeai-.  Sex  does 
not  seem  to  exert  any  great  ])redisposing  influence.  Hereditary  neuropathic 
tendencies  can  indeed  be  traced  in  some  instances,  but  tlu'y  are  certainly  of 
less  potency  in  paralysis  agitans  than,  f'oi-  instance,  in  e])ilepsy.  S))ecial  ex- 
citing causes  have  sometimes  been  observed,  such  as  catching  cold,  violent 
emotional  excitement,  and  traumatic  influences  (blows,  falls,  injuries,  etc.). 
Berger  reports  two  cases  where  the  first  symptoms  appeared  after  an  acute 
febrih^  disease  (ty))hoid   fever). 

Clinical  History. — I'ai'alysis  agitans  has  two  characteristic  symptoms,  viz.: 
(1)  J'eculiar  evidences  of  motoi-  iri'italion,  evinced  by  tremor,  and    ('.' )   a  con- 
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(lition  of  stiffness  and  persistent  shortening  of  certain    muscles,  consequent 
upon  which  is  a  series  of  peculiar  iiiotoi-  jjlienomena. 

The  trembling  is  generally  the  earliest  symptom  to  attract  the  patient's 
attention.  It  usually  begins  in  the  hands,  especially  in  the  right  hand,  and 
then  gradually  involves  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  same  side,  next  the  other  arm 
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I'iG.   215. — Handwriting  of  a  patient  with  paralysis  agitans  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital, 
Boston,  showing  increase  of  the  tremor  from  hour  to  hour. 
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and  leg,  and  fmally,  in  well-marked  cases,  the  entire  body.     Tn  some  cases 

the  S3^niptoms  may  be  for  some  time  limited  almost  entirely  to  one  half  of  ' 

the  body. 

The  form  of  tremor  is  very  characteristic.     There  are   rapid,   uniform,  < 
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oscillatory  movements  of  varying  extent.  The  tremor  is  usually  greatest  in 
the  hands  and  arms.  At  tlie  same  time  the  thumbs  and  half-flexed  fingers 
exhibit  a  movement  which  suggests  spinning  or  pill  rolling.  The  forearm 
is  generally  flexed  and  extended  in  rapid  alternation,  but  it  is  always  very 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  muscles  contract.  [The  tremor  often  gives 
the  handwriting  a  very  characteristic  appearance  (see  Fig.  215). — K.]  With 
regard  to  the  trunk,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  its  tremor  is  of  independent 
origin,  or  due  merely  to  the  motion  of  the  extremities.  Charcot  .states  that 
the  head  and  the  facial  muscles  are  never  implicated,  but  there  is  doubt  about 
this  point.  We  ourselves,  as  well  as  other  observers,  have  repeatedly  seen 
independent  tremor  of  the  head.  As  to  the  face,  wc  have  observed  that  the 
muscles  about  the  chin  seem  to  suffer  chiefly. 

The  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  is  almost  continuous.  It  may,  indeed, 
cease  for  a  moment  in  a  liiul),  luit  only  to  recur  iminedialcly.  The  quieter  the 
patient  is  in  mind  and  body,  the  less  violent  are 
the  movements.  If  he  is  excited,  or  begins  to 
speak,  or  is  watched,  the  tremor  at  once  becomes 
exaggerated,  and  may  be  violent  enough  to  jar  the 
whole  body  vehemently.  Active  motion  does  not 
intensify  the  tremor.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
often  be  observed  that  the  trembling  abates  when 
the  nuiscles  undergo  vigorous  voluntary  contrac- 
tion, as  when  a  weight  is  lifted,  or  the  hand  of 
another  is  firmly  grasped. 

The  second  symptom  is  almost  more  charac- 
teristic than  the  first.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  We  generally  notice,  even 
in  the  face,  a  peculiar  tension  of  the  muscles.  This 
often  produces  a  stolidity  of  expression,  so  that 
the  emotions  are  less  clearly  depicted  than  u])on 
the  countenance  of  a  healthy  person.  We  have 
been  especially  impressed  in  several  cases  1)y  the 
infrequency  of  winking.  The  head  gradually  be- 
comes more  and  more  flexed.  AVhen  the  disease 
has  lasted  some  years,  ihe  chin  may  even  rest 
u])on  the  sternum.  Tiie  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  also  stiifen  gradually,  and  load 
to  peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  appear- 
ances. The  body  is  bent  over  forward;  the 
arms  cling  lo  the  trunk,  and  are  flexed  at  the 
elbow  joint;  the  fingers  are  flexed,  especially  at 
the  melacarpo-phalangeal  joint;  llie  thumbs  rest 
against  the  fingers,  as  if  holding  a  pen,  or  else 
are  flexed  inward  upon  the  j)alin,  and  ihe  legs 
are  somewhat  bent  at  the  knee.  The  accom)ianying  picture  (Fig.  21())  is 
from  the  ])hotograph  of  a  patient  who  was  for  a  long  time  under  observa- 
tion at  the  clinic  in  l^upsic,  and  gives  a  good  representation  of  the  cliarac- 
teristic  posture. 

The  stiffness  of  the  muscles  also  operates  to   impair   motion    in   various 


Fig.  21(1. — rhanictcristic  posi- 
tion of  the  body  in  paralysis 
agitaus. 
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ways.  Tn  parlic-ular,  all  lunvoincnis  of  the  trunk  are  greatly  impeded.  In 
advanced  case.s  the  i)atient  cannot  get  upon  Ids  feet,  if  he  is  lying  in  bed, 
without  help.  Inasnuicli,  'liowever,  as  the  muscular  strength  usually  remains 
good  {ride  infra),  he  requires  to  exert  but  a  slight  traction  upon  some  help- 
ing hand  in  order  to  attain  an  erect  posture.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  patient 
is  often  utterly  unable  to  turn  in  bed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  severe 
cases,  therefore,  it  is  often  necessary  to  alter  the  patient's  position  several 
times  in  a  night,  especially  as  lying  long  in  one  attitude  makes  liim  IVol  very 
uneasy.  If  the  patient  is  in  a  chair,  he  cannot  get  up  of  himself,  because  it  is 
ini])ossible  for  him  to  bend  Ins  body  forward  in  the  necessary  manner;  but 
with  just  a  little  help  he  can  stand  up,  and  ho  is  tlien  al)lc  to  walk  alone  or 
even  to  run.  Then,  since  the  flexion  of  the  trunk  forward  brings  the  center 
of  gravity  forward  also,  and  the  trunk  cannot  be  sufliciently  bent  backward, 
he  is  apt  to  "get  going,"  so  that  he  cannot  stop  until  he  brings  up  against 
a  i)()st  or  a  wall.  If  such  a  patient,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  antetlexion 
and  rigidity  of  the  trunk,  is  slightly  pushed  from  behind,  lie  will  have  to 
start  into  a  run  to  avoid  falling.  Tiiis  phenomenon  is  termed  "  ]iri)pulsion." 
A  ])usli  backward,  which  brings  the  center  of  gravity  behind  the  point  of 
support,  is  very  likely  to  make  such  a  patient  fall,  as  he  will  seldom  succeed 
in  moving  backward  fast  enough  to  recover  his  balance  (retropulsion).  Both 
propulsion  and  retropulsion  are  conceived  by  Charcot  to  be  "forced  move- 
ments" (see  page  2u;})  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  are,  however, 
convinced,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  these  phenomena  can 
in  every  case  be  explained  sim])ly  by  the  mechanical  conditions  arising  from 
displacement  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  muscular  rigidit}''.  Again,  the 
reason  why  many  patients  are  prone  to  keep  their  arms  behind  tlieni  as  they 
walk  is  that  such  a  position  contributes  slighth'  toward  bringing  the  center 
of  gravity  farther  backward. 

The  movements  of  the  extremities  are  less  impaired  than  those  of  the 
trunk,  hut  they  often  betray  a  certain  slowness  and  stiffness.  The  strength 
of  the  muscles  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  while,  but  often  there  is  at  last 
evident  paresis.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  muscles  may  be- 
come easily  fatigued.  IMie  iiuj^airment  of  facial  expression  has  already  been 
referred  to.  In  many  cases  the  mnsclcs  of  the  eye  also  .seem  to  participate  in 
the  rigidity,  making  it  difficult  foi'  the  eye  in  reading  to  follow  rapidly  along 
each  line,  or  to  jjass  fi-om  the  end  ol'  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
[The  voice  is  often  affected;  the  patient  talks  in  a  high-])itched  mono- 
tone.— K.] 

Muscular  rigidity,  as  has  been  said,  is  almost  more  characteristic  of  paral- 
ysis agitans  than  the  tremor.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  cases,  as  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  where,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  posture  of  the  patient  is  typical, 
and  yet  there  is  no  trembling.  Sucli  cases  might  be  called  paralysis  agitans 
sine  agitatione.  In  uncomplicated  cases  all  other  nervous  functions  remain 
perfectly  normal.  Sensation  is  never  impaired.  Sometimes  some  pain  is  felt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  ])artieularly  in  the  slioulders.  There  is 
no  striking  disturbance  of  reflex  action  or  of  the  bladder.  In  a  few  cases  of 
paralysis  agitans,  cerebral  and  mental  symptoms  have  been  observed;  but  they 
are  so  rare  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  the  disease  or 
are  merely  accidental  complications.     It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many  pa- 
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tients  complain  of  a  subjective  feeling  of  excessive  warmth.  The  internal 
temperature  is  normal,  hut  it  is  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  frequentl}'  somewhat  elevated.  Sometimes  tlierc  is  a  tendency  to 
excessive  perspiration.  [Mosse  and  Banal  have  found  that  the  excretion 
of  urea  and  the  total  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  increased  in  paralysis 
agitans,  hut  that  the  excretion  of  imperfectly  oxidized  phosphoric  acid  is 
diminished,  thus  showing  that  there  is  increased  combustion. — K.] 

The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  perha})s  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
From  the  first,  it  keeps  on  slowly  but  gradually  developing.  The  symptoms 
rarely  exhibit  marked  alterations  of  miUlness  and  severity,  but  for  long  peri- 
ods the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  apparently  arrested.  Recovery  has 
never  yet  been  observed.  The  final  and  fatal  termination  is  not  brought 
about  l)y  the  disease  itself,  but  is  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection  or  to 
general  marasnms.  The  original  of  the  picture  on  page  605  came  to  a  pitiable 
end  at  his  own  home  by  tund)ling  face  downward  into  a  puddle  of  water. 
He  could  not  get  up,  and  was  drowned. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  In- 
asnuieh  as  the  disorder  is  purely  a  motor  one,  the  corresponding  lesions  must 
be  sought  somewhere  in  the  motor  system.  As  yet,  however,  post-mortem 
examinations  of  the  nervous  system,  even  with  the  microscope,  have  revealed 
no  characteristic  changes ;  at  least,  we  can  ascribe  no  significance  to  the  state- 
ments in  this  respect  made  by  some  observers.  We  must,  therefore,  confess 
that  we  have  even  had  a  doubt  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  claim  that  paralysis 
agitans  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system  at  all.  Possibly  the  disease  is 
purely  a  nmscular  affection.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  ab- 
normal processes  in  the  muscles  to  excite  the  tremor  and  tonic  contraction. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  certain  anomalies  of  the  internal  secretion 
(thyroid  or  parathyroid  gland?)  produce  this  morbid  condition  in  the  mus- 
cles by  toxic  action,  but  nothing,  as  yet,  is  definitely  known  on  this  subject. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  at  present  no  ground  for  deciding  this  question; 
we  would  merely  suggest  it.  [Camp  has  found  the  nmscular  fibers  swollen 
and  rounded  on  cross-section,  with  an  increase  of  nuclei  and  atrophic  changes 
in  the  fibers.  The  parathyroid  glands  were  also  diseased.  He  concludes 
that  the  anatomical  basis  of  tlie  disease  lies  in  the  affection  of  the  muscles,  and 
that  it  is  probal)ly  a  toxa-mia,  due  perhaps  to  alteration  in  the  secretion  of  the 
parathyroid  glands.  The  fact  that  tlie  disease  usually  begins  in  one  arm  and 
often  affects  only  one  half  of  the  body,  however,  suggests  a  cerebral  origin. — K.] 

Diagnosis. — Any  typical  case  of  paralysis  agitans  can  be  easily  and  cer- 
tainly recognized,  often  at  the  first  glance.  The  important  factors  are  the 
peculiar  tremor,  the  characteristic  carriage,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Tt  was  formerly  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
between  paralysis  agitans  and  nmltiple  sclerosis;  but  to-day  the  jx'cuiiarities 
of  the  two  diseases  are  better  known,  and  confusion  is  seldom  ]iossil)le.  The 
character  of  the  ti'cnioi-  varies  in  the  two.  In  jjaralysis  agitans  it  ])ersists 
even  when  the  ])ati('nt  is  quiet,  ami  it  is  decidedly  oscillatory.  The  motion 
in  multiple  sclerosis  is  almost  always  an  intention  tremor  only;  and.  what  is 
of  still  greater  importance  in  distinguishing  between  them,  the  general  ap- 
pearance's of  the  two  diseases  are  essentially  unlike. 

Treatment. — As    has   already    been    implieil    above,    we    po.ssess    n(»    means 
•Jl 
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of  controlling  the  disease.  Good  may  be  done  by  lukewarm  baths  of  con- 
siderable duration,  friction  with  cool  water,  gentle  massage  of  the  muscles, 
and  careful  galvanization  in  certain  cases.     Electric  baths  may  also  be  tried. 

Among  internal  remedies  hyoscin,  first  recommended  by  Erb,  has  the  most 
palliative  and  soothing  influence.  It  is  best  given  subcutaneously,  and  we 
nmst  always  begin  with  very  small  doses,  as  otherwise  unpleasant  symptoms, 
such  as  vertigo,  headache,  etc.,  may  arise.  We  inject  ^-i^  to  -j-Jo  of  a 
grain  (nigm.  ^  to  ^ )  in  aqueous  solution  (solution  of  hyoscin  muriate,  1  to 
1,UUU,  7  to  15  minims).  If  well  borne  we  can  cautiously  increase  the  dose. 
[Atropin  and  hyoscyaniin  have  also  shown  good  results,  especially  when 
given  subcutaneously. — K.]  Arsenic,  ergotin,  potassium  bromid,  antl  pliyso- 
stigniin  may  also  be  tried.  Francotte  praises  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
duboisin  (subcutaneously  or  in  pills  of  yiy-  gr.  [gni.  O.ooor)]  tliree  to  six 
times  a  day)  ;  this  also  must  be  used  with  care.  [In  a  few  instances  the 
parathyroid  gland  has  been  given  without  mucli  benefit. — K.] 

In  most  cases  the  treatment  is  finally  limited  to  careful  nursing. 


CHAPTER   YIII 

ATHETOSIS 

In  1871  the  American  neurologist  Hammond  described  under  the  name 
of  athetosis  (  a^cro?,  witliout  fixed  position)  a  peculiar  symptom  of  irritation 
of  the  motor  centers,  differing  in  a  characteristic  manner  from  all  other  forms 
of  involuntary  movements,  including  the  epileptiform  and  choreic.  The 
movements  of  atlietosis  (see  page  203)  are  often  very  complicated  and  pe- 
culiar. The  part  affected  by  them  is  in  continuous  unrest.  If  the  facial 
muscles  (usually  those  of  the  lower  division  of  the  facial  nerve)  and  the 
muscles  of  mastication  be  attacked,  the  face  and  mouth  are  constantly  being 
twisted  and  distorted.  If  the  tongue  suffer,  as  in  one  case  which  we  saw, 
speech  is  difficult  and  indistinct.  If  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  be 
implicated,  the  head  is  usually  drawn  backward  or  to  one  side,  and  is  turned 
and  twisted  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Most  characteristic  of  all.  however,  are  the 
movements  exhibited  by  the  hand  and  fingers  when  affected.  The  fingers  are 
incessantly  being  separated,  extended,  flexed,  and  intertwined,  assuming  the 
strangest  positions.  The  accompanying  pictures  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
(Fig.  217).  The  character  of  the  movements  reveals  that  the  interossei  must 
be  chiefly  involved.  It  is  a  very  frequent  result  of  the  unceasing  stretching 
of  the  articular  ligaments  of  the  fingers  that  at  last  the  articulations  become 
relaxed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  permit  of  such  a  liyperextension  of  the  fingers 
as  it  is  impossible  for  a  healthy  person  to  imitate.  The  arms  are  generally 
less  severely  affected  than  the  hands;  and  in  the  lower  limbs  the  trouble  is 
not  often  so  severe  as  in  the  upper.  The  toes  may,  however,  exhibit  motions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  fingers. 

Although  in  general  the  movements  are  continuous,  their  vigor  frequently 
varies.  Thus,  tliey  almost  always  are  aggrnvalcd  if  the  patient  becomos  ex- 
cited.    During  sleep  they  generally  cease,  although  in  certain  instances  they 
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have  persisted  even  then,  only  being  diminished.  When  voluntary  motions 
are  made  they  ordinarily  grow  feebler;  but  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  become 
exaggerated,  taking  the 
form  of  sympathetic  move- 
ments. 

We  must  distinguish 
between  genuine  idiopathic 
atiietosis  and  a  symptom- 
atic form,  wliieh  also 
occurs. 

Symptomatic  athetosis 
is  seen  in  various  nervous 
diseases.  The  first  obser- 
vations reported  by  Ham- 
mond were,  most  of  them, 
made  in  cases  of  epilepsy, 
or  in  severe  psychoses,  and 
the  like.  [In  Hammond's 
original  case  tlic  athetosis 
was  syiiiptoiiiatic  and  due 
to  a  lesion  involving  the 
o])tii-  thalanms,  the  len- 
ticular nucleus,  and  the 
most  posterior  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule. — K.] 
By  far  the  most  frequent 
source  of  the  phenomenon, 
however,  is  hemiplegia, 
producing  what  is  known 
as  posthemiplegic  chorea, 
or,  rather,  posthemiplegic 
hemiathetosis.  This  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  very  rare  secjuel 
to  the  ordinary  hemiplegia 
of  elderly  persons,  but 
I'ollows  ([uite  fre(|iiently 
cerehral  infantile  paralysis 
(vide  page  -V^-l  ).  Some 
li'aces  of  athetosis  are  seen 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

idiopathic  athetosis  is 
rare.  Here  the  peculiar 
movements  are  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  symptom 
of  disease.  A  few  cases 
of  this  sort  have  heeii  I'c- 
poi'ted  where  the  athetosis  began  without  known  cause,  and  usually  was  lim- 
ited to  some  one  region.     It  attacked  elderly  individuals  who  were  ]u-eviously 
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Fig.  217. 


Ex;imi)Ie  of    tho   position   of    tlie   fingers  in    the 
niovcnicnt  of  athetosis   (per-sonal  observation). 
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heal  til  V.  Of  especial  importance  is  an  apparently  congenital  form  of  athe- 
tosis, dating  from  the  earliest  infancy.  Of  tliis  we  have  ourselves  seen  several 
instances,  which  closely  resembled  one  another.  The  condition  is  a  permanent 
one,  not  progressive,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  any  great  amelioration. 
The  movements  are  almost  always  most  pronounced  in  the  face,  neck,  and 
fingers.  Other  nervous  disturbances,  paralysis  or  impairment  of  sensation, 
arc  entirely  absent  or  are  associated  with  the  athetosis  in  various  ways.  The 
intelligence  of  the  patient  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  diminished. 

Of  the  nature  of  athetosis,  or  the  locality  or  nature  of  the  irritation,  we 
possess  no  information  as  yet.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  lesion  is  in 
every  case  a  cerebral  one.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  cortex.  In  syiiiptomatic 
athetosis  we  find  postmortem  the  changes  caused  by  the  original  trouMo. 
In  idiopathic  athetosis  no  changes  have  thus  far  been  reported.  In  a 
case  of  our  own  whicli  came  to  autopsy,  absolutely  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  in  the  brain  macroscopically.  The  patient  was  an  elderly  female,  who 
displayed  typical  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  recovery  is  possible.  A  certain  amount  of 
improvement  sometimes  follows  the  administration  of  the  bromids  or  gal- 
vanism. 


CHAPTER   IX 

TETANY 

etiology. — By  tetany  (the  name  was  suggested  by  Corvisart)  we  desig- 
nate a  disease  first  described  in  1830  by  Steinheim  of  Altona  and  by  Dance 
in  France,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  consists  of  peculiar,  intermittent  tonic 
spasms,  generally  affecting  the  upper  extremities  symmetrically.  Tetany 
may  appear  apparently  as  an  independent  disease.  Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  a  concomitant  symptom  or  a  sequel  of  very  diverse  conditions. 
The  connecting  link  for  all  the  apparently  widely  differing  conditions  under 
which  tetany  is  observed  appears  to  have  been  found  in  certain  recent  in- 
teresting pathological  and  experimental  work.  They  appear  to  indicate  more 
and  more  positively  that  the  real  cause  for  tetany  must  be  looked  for  in  a 
lesion  of  the  parathyroid  glands,  or  epithelial  bodies,  as  they  are  now  gen- 
erally called  since  the  publications  of  A.  Kahns.  The  first  hint  of  this  unex- 
pected relation,  to  which  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entire  series  of  sig- 
nificant observations  on  disturbances  of  the  internal  secretion  can  lie  added, 
was  obtained  from  the  observation  of  N.  Weiss,  in  1880,  that  typical  cases 
of  severe  tetany  were  not  infrequent  after  removal  of  goiter.  Two  Italian 
investigators,  Vassale  and  Generali,  were  the  first  to  find  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  epithelial  bodies  in  dogs  and  cats  produced  distinct  tetany,  whereas  tlie 
extirpation  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  alone  was  followed  merely  by  the  phenomena 
of  myxcedema  (cachexia,  etc.).  These  statements  were  confirmed  by  all  later 
investigators  (Biedl,  Erdheim,  Pineles,  etc.),  and  Pineles  was  also  able  to 
demonstrate  with  comparative  certainty  that  in  man,  as  well,  only  those  cases 
of  removal  of  a  goiter  were  followed  by  tetany,  in  which  the  epithelial  bodies 
were  entirely,  or  at  least  in  greater  part,  removed.     Finally,  fatal  cases  of 
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tetany  in  children  have  hcen  recently  repeatedly  observed  in  wliicli,  at  autopsy, 
there  was  indubitable  evidence  of  disease  (generally  heniorrliage)  of  the 
epithelial  bodies  (Erdheim  and  others). 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  these  notable  discoveries,  wo  are  still  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  knowledge  concerning  tbe  nature  of  tetany ;  for,  even  if  we  could 
imagine  that  a  lesion  of  the  epithelial  bodies  can  in  some  way  cause  an  accu- 
mulation of  toxins  in  the  body,  and  in  this  way  produce  tetany,  we  are  by 
no  means  justified  in  assuming  now  that  all  of  our  clinical  observations  on 
tlie  occurrence  of  tetany  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  (to  which  we  will 
refer  subsequently)  can  be  positively  brought  into  accord  with  this  one  point 
of  view.  Nevertbeless,  we  can  predict  at  this  time  the  probable  way  by  which 
we  may  finally  clearly  explain  tlie  problem. 

Idiopathic  tetany  is  observed  in  children  and  young  persons  between 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  it  does  not 
occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  localities.  In  Heidelberg  (Erb,  F.  Schultze) 
and  Vienna  (N.  Weiss,  Frankl-Hochwart)  it  is  decidedly  a  common  disease, 
at  least  at  certain  times  (vide  infra).  In  Leipjiig,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
one  of  the  rarer  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  aside  from  the  not  un- 
common cases  of  tetany  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis,  I  observed  only  isolated 
cases  in  Erlangen  and  Breslau  also.  [It  is  also  very  rare  in  America.  Crozer 
(irifhth  a  few  years  ago  was  able  to  collect  only  73  reported  cases  in  the 
United  States,  while  40  or  50  cases  have  been  treated  at  the  hospital  in  Vienna 
in  a  single  year. — K.j  Moreover,  in  tetany  localities,  very  remarkable  dift'er- 
ences  are  observed  as  regards  the  season  during  which  cases  occur.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
principally  from  January  to  April.  Aside  from  cases  of  tetany  dependent 
on  the  processes  of  fenuile  sexual  life,  men  are  affected  with  consideraljly 
greater  frequency  than  women.  Although  inexplicable,  it  is  preferably  among 
certain  callings,  al)ove  all  shoemakers,  then  tailors,  carpenters,  and  turners 
that  the  disease  occurs.  Isolated  cases  occur  in  every  calling.  Occasionally, 
also,  several  cases  of  tetany  occur  in  the  same  family  or  in  the  same  house. 
All  these  experiences  appear  to  point  to  certain,  still  entirely  unknown,  in- 
fectious causes.  Catching  cold,  occasionally  also  mental  excitement,  physical 
overwork,  etc.,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  first  attacks. 

Secondary  symptomatic  tetany  is  observed  most  frequently  in  grave  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  diseases,  more  especially,  according  to  our  experience,  in 
l)enign  pyloric  stenosis  with  secondary  dilatation  of  the  stomach  (Vol.  I,  page 
537).  As  the  attacks  are  not  particularly  severe  and  frequent  in  these  cases, 
we  learn  of  them  only  on  special  inquiry  and  investigation.  In  otlier  dys- 
peptic conditions — viz.,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  appendicitis,  cholelithiasis, 
etc.,  tetany  also  occurs.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  observed  in  isolated  cases 
in  conjunction  with  acute  infectious  diseases  (typhoid,  polyarticular  rheu- 
matism, influenza,  measles,  etc.),  and  as  the  result  of  certain  poisons  (ergotin, 
chloroform,  alcohol,  phosphorus,  etc.).  The  relation  of  tetany  to  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state  ("malernity  tetany")  is  of  especial  interest.  Trous- 
seau had  already  described  this  variety  as  ''contracture  dcs  noiirrices."  But 
here,  also,  the  above-mentioned  local  and  seasonal  conditions  play  a  part. 
Symptonuitic  tetany  has  been  observed  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  T  myself  have 
seen  a  very  marked  case  of  it.     The  occurrence  of  tetany  in  osteonuilaeia  is 
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iiitiTcstiiit:,  altli()ui(li  iij)  til  llic  pri'si'iit  time  only  i:?ulalcil  observations  have 
been  ir|iorte(l.  \\'lu'llier  the  tonic  muscular  si)asms,  which  occasionally  occur 
in  dironie  nephritis,  are  in  any  way  connected  witli  tetany,  we  will  not 
attempt    to   decide. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  tetany  in  infancy  has  still  to  be  briefly  considered.  It 
may  oc-cur  during  tiie  second  or  third  month,  but  is  most  frequent  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  year  (Escherich).  Poor  general  hygienic  conditions 
favor  its  occurrence.  Cliildren  who  are  artificially  and  improperly  fed  (ex- 
cessive carhoiiydrates)  are  more  frequently  affected  than  those  who  are  hi-east- 
fed.  The  intimate  relations  of  tetany  to  rickets  as  well  as  to  laryngospasni 
and  to  (crtMin  forms  of  eclampsia  (q.v.)  are  very  marked. 

Clinical  History. — The  paroxysm  of  tetany  usually  has  certain  prodromata, 
consisting  of  sligiit  general  discomfort  and  pain,  and  of  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  stiffness,  most  marked 
in  the  arms.  These  symptoms 
last  some  hours  (at  least)  before 
the  true  convulsive  stage  begins. 
The  extremities,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  fingers,  almost  always 
suffer  first;  and  then,  after  the 
arms,  the  lower  extremities  be- 
come involved.  The  spasm  usu- 
ally affects  the  toes  before  it  seizes 
U])on  the  other  parts  of  the  leg. 
The  symptoms  are  almost  invari- 
ably bilateral  and  symmetrical. 
Exceptionally,  the  disturbance  com- 
mences in  the  leg,  or  is  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  l)ody.  In  most 
cases  the  flexor  muscles  are  pre- 
dominantly affected,  giving  rise  to 
very  characteristic  postures  (vide 
Eig.  218).  The  fingers  are  in 
a])position  with  one  another,  and 
placed  as  if  holding  a  pen,  or,  as 
Trousseau  says,  as  if  the  hand 
were  aliout  to  be  thrust  into  the 
vagina  during  labor,  but  in  the 
attack  the  lingers  may  also  be 
closed  in  a  fist.  Tlie  hands  are 
flexed,  the  elbows  are  also  slightly  flexed,  and  the  upper  arm  in  severe 
cases  is  pressed  against  the  chest.  In  the  lower  extremities  the  toes  are 
flexed,  aiul  the  feet  are  in  the  posture  of  talipes  equinus.  The  muscles  of 
the  tiiigh  are  less  frequently  affected,  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  facial  and  ocular  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm. 
In  children,  tetany  occurs  frequently  in  the  form  of  laryngospasm ;  in  adults, 
only  rarely. 

The  intensity  of  the  tonic  spasm  is  very  great.  The  affected  muscles  feel 
as  hard  as  a  board,  and  are  usually  rather  sensitive  to  pressure.     The  attack 


Fig.  218. — Cas3  of  tetany  in  a  child 
(after  M.  Thiemich). 
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sometime.s  coniiniics  only  a  few  iiiiiiiitrs^  l»ul  not  inrrf(iiiciitly  it  may  ()(;cui)y 
several  hours  or  days. 

Ill  ehildren  tonditioiis  of  this  kind  of  coiitiniioiis  tonic;  rigidity,  due  to 
tetany,  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Formerly  they  wei'e  occasionally  desig- 
nated as  "pseudo-tetanus"  or  "arthrogryposis."  The  disease  generally  de- 
velops in  a  fairly  acute  manner,  and  may  be  associated  with  fever  and  severe 
general  constitutional  syni])(oms.  The  legs  are  either  held  rigidly  extended 
or  flexed  spasmodically  on  the  abdomen;  arms,  hands,  and  lingers  arc  gener- 
ally fixed  in  a  flexed  position.  In  milder  cases  recovery  ensues  after  several 
weeks.     I  have,  however,  seen  two  cases  with  fatal  termination. 

Other  nervous  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the  cramps,  are  but  little  pro- 
nounced in  tetany.  The  nu)st  noticeable  are  para^sthesia;,  tearing  pains,  etc. 
Anaesthesia  occurs  oidy  rarely.  The  reflexes  are  generally  normal.  An  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  reflexes  has  l)een  found  only  in  isolated  cases.  If 
the  disease  lasts  for  some  time,  a  certain  paretic  weakness  of  the  legs  may 
occasionally  develop.  Myotonic  symptoms  (ride  following  chapter)  have  been 
observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  isolated  cases.  There  is  no  impairment 
of  consciousness.  In  only  a  lew  cases  has  a  combination  of  tetany  and  hal- 
lucinatory confusion  been  seen.  In  a  few  instances  slight  oedematous  swelling 
and  other  trophic  disturbances  have  been  observed,  and  sometimes  profuse 
perspiration.  Optic  neuritis  has  been  occasionally  observed.  The  compar- 
atively frequent  formation  of  cataract  in  tetany  is  very  remarkable.  The 
temperature  is  normal,  or  sometimes  sul)nornial  or  slightly  elevated  (100.5° 
to  101°  V.  [38°  to  38.4°  O.J),  and  the  pulse  is  often  quite  rapid.  Polyuria 
has  sometimes  been  observed. 

When  the  attack  ceases,  which  it  always  does  gradually,  and  never  sud- 
denly, the  patient  feels  perfectly  well,  save  for  a  slight  pain  and  stiffness  in 
the  nmscles,  but  all  the  muscles  often  feel  weak  and  unsteady  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  disease.  Even  in  I  he  intcival  lictween  the  paroxysms 
there  are  also  some  few  objective  symptoms,  which  have  a  nuist  important  bear- 
ing on  the  pathology  of  tetany,  and  are  of  the  greatest  im])ortance  for  the 
diagnosis.  These  symptoms,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  must  be  particularly 
looked  for,  are  generally  designated  after  their  discoverers,  as  Trousseau's, 
Erb's,  and  Chvostek's  signs.  Trousseau's  sign,  which  is  found  in  most,  though 
not  in  all,  cases  is  this — a  fresh  paroxysm  can  at  any  time  be  artiflcially  ex- 
cited by  pressure  upon  the  larger  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  arm,  particularly 
the  median  nerve  and  the  l)rachial  artery  in  the  bici]iital  groove.  It  is  not 
definitely  known  how  c-ompression  accomplishes  this;  but  compression  of  a 
nerve  seems  to  be  the  main  point,  as  the  corresponding  experiments  on  ani- 
mals show,  in  which  an  artificial  tetany  is  pi'odneed  by  extii'pat ion  of  the 
thyroid.  We  are  probably,  h()we\er,  not  dealing  with  a  direct,  but  with  a 
reflex,  stimulation.  'I'rousseau's  sign  is  best  obtained  by  tying  an  elastic 
rubber  bandage  around  the  upper  arm,  so  that  a  distinct  cyanosis  is  obtained 
in  the  peripheral  segment.  If  the  test  is  a  successful  one,  the  attack  of 
tetany  ensues  in  a  few  minutes.  Erb's  sign  is  the  ineicased  galvanic  (much 
more  rarely,  also  farad ic)  excitability  of  the  nervc-s  and  muscles  discovered  by 
this  author  to  be  almost  always  pi-(>sent.  I'he  ulnar  nerve  is  preferably  tested, 
and  one  finds  here  that  the  weakest  currents  are  sutlicient  to  produce  very 
lively  contractions.    The  ready  occurrence  of  anodic  opening  and  anodic  clos- 
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me  tetanus  is  also  rliaracteristic.  Mann  and  'I'hiuinicli  altacli  special  im- 
|i(>rtanee  in  children  to  the  occurrence  of  cathodic  opening  contractions  even 
with  weak  currents.  lloH'niann  and  others  have  demonstrated  a  similai'  in- 
t-reased  excitability  for  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  special  sense 
(auditory).  The  third  symptom  is  Chvostek's,  wiiich  is  practically  ])erhaps 
the  most  important,  because  it  is  the  most  readily  elicited.  It  consists  of  an 
extremely  marked  increased  inechanical  excitability  of  the  nerves.  The  facial 
nerve  is  commonly  tested.  In  many  cases  stroking  of  the  cheek  with  the 
liandle  of  a  percussion  hammer  is  sutEcient  to  produce  twitching  of  the  facial 
muscles  (F.  Schultze)  ;  in  other  cases  a  light  tap  on  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
nervt>s  or  on  their  l)ranches  is  all  that  is  required.  ]\Iarked  excitability  of  the 
facial  nerve  of  this  sort  may,  of  course,  also  be  found  in  isolated  cases  in 
healthy  persons,  and  in  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Nevertheless, 
Chvostek's  .syiiii)t(>iii  is  an  extremely  eharncieristic  plienomenon  of  tetany. 

The  frequency  of  the  attacks  varies  greatly  in  individual  cases.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  several  jiaroxysms  daily,  but  the  intervals  may  last  for  days,  or  again 
nuiv  be  almost  inappreciable.  The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  generally 
several  weeks,  but  many  cases  last  for  months  or  even  years.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  when  the  paroxysms  grow  less  frequent  and  violent  there  is  also  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  hypersensitiveness  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  reaction  to 
Trousseau's  test.  As  long  as  these  symptoms  persist,  spontaneous  attacks  are 
also  possible.  Many  persons  seem  especially  disposed  to  tetany,  so  that  the 
affection  repeatedly  recurs  in  them. 

The  termination  of  tetany  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  l)ut  in  some  cases  death 
results,  which  is  due  partly  to  complications  and  partly  to  the  severity  of  the 
case  itself.  In  children  the  disease  may  have  an  unfavorable  termination  if 
the  spasms  involve  the  diaphragm  or  tlie  laryngeal  muscles.  The  danger  of 
"  artlir<>gryi)osis  "  has  already  been  alluded  to  al)ove. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  we  only  consider  carefully  the 
symptoms  presented,  the  nature  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  other  phenomena 
above  enumerated.  It  is  particularly  important  in  the  interval  between  the 
attacks  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  so-called  spasmn])hilic  condition 
{ride  supra)  l)y  the  demonstration  of  the  increased  mechanical  and  electrical 
excitability  of  the  nerves  as  well  as  of  Trousseau's  sign.  It  is  of  fundamental 
importance,  after  determining  that  the  attacks  are  tetany,  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, their  special  cause,  and  especially  to  determine  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  "idiopathic"  or  symptomatic  tetany.  It  should  also  he  said  thai  tonic 
spasms,  resembling  tetany,  may  also  occur  in  the  liands  in  hysteria. 

Treatment. — The  main  treatment,  besides  general  hygienic  measures  (es- 
pecially rest  and  nursing)  and  the  consideration  of  all  discoverable  causes 
(gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  chronic  intoxications,  excessive  work  with  the 
hands,  etc.),  is  electricity.  The  stabile  current  is  passed  upward  through  the 
nerves  affected;  the  galvanic  current  is  also  applied  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  anode  is  applied  to  the  various  nerve  trunks,  with  the  cathode  on  the  ster- 
num. Dietetic  treatment  (mother's  milk)  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  tetany  in  infants.  Internal  remedies,  such  as  bromid  of  ])otas- 
sium,  arsenic,  and  belladonna,  rarely  produce  brilliant  results.  Morphin  and 
chloral  cannot  be  dispensed  with  entirely  in  severe  cases.  Tepid  baths  and 
the  cautious  use  of  cold  sponging,  with  friction  and  massage,  may  be  tried. 
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IMie  repealed  al  tempts  wliieli  lia\e  heeii  made  to  cause  an  inij)roveiiieiit  of 
tetany  l)y  tlie  adiiiiiiistraticMi  of  ])aratliyroidin  are  very  interesting.  Some 
good  results  liave  been  already  reported,  hut,  on  the  whole,  they  are  not  as  yet 
verv  remarkable. 


CHAi'TEli    X 

CONGENITAL    MYOTONIA 

(Thomsen^s  Disease) 

In  187(),  Thomsen,  a  Sehleswig  ])liysician,  deserilxMl  a  peculiar  disease 
which  np  to  that  time  had  escaped  observation.  He  had  had  experience  of  it 
in  hiinsell'  and  nunierous  menihers  of  his  own  family.  ^J'homsen  called  it 
"  tonic  convulsions  of  the  vohmtary  muscles,"  an  appropriate  but  somewhat 
clumsy  name,  for  which  we  suggested  instead  the  shorter  name  of  "congenital 
myotonia."  ^  Ap])arently  the  disease  is  very  infrequent,  l)ut  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  have  already  been  reported  in  (Jermany,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  disease  is  probably  always  congenital ;  at  least,  the  symptoms  invarial)ly 
date  from  the  earliest  infancy.  Occasionally,  however,  the  symptoms  are  tii'st 
noticeable  approximately  at  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is  very  often  generic  and 
hereditary;  and  males  of  the  same  family  seem  to  suIV(m-  oftener.  and  also 
more  severely,  than  do  females.  The  essential  symptom  of  myotonia  is  this: 
whenever  any  voluntary  muscle  has  been  inactive  for  a  time  and  is  then  made 
to  contract,  it  falls  into  a  state  of  more  or  less  ])ersistent  contraction,  a  mild 
sort  of  tetanus,  so  that  it  cannot  be  immediately  relaxed.  It  is  ol)vious  that 
this  would  interfere  with  any  series  of  motions,  and  make  voluntary  movement 
ditficult.  The  patient  is  not  paralyzed  at  all,  but  he  has  a  feeling  of  great 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  performing  any  act.  Quick  and  accurate  motions 
are  often  out  of  the  question,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  patient  cannot  pcrfoi-m 
military  duty.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stiffness  temporarily  disappears  after 
the  patient  has  been  moving  his  muscles  for  some  time.  On  going  upstairs 
the  first  steps  are  often  very  stiff  and  lal)orious,  while,  succeeding  ones  grow 
easier  and  easier.  Mental  excitement  invariably  exerts  a  very  unfavorable 
influence,  exaggerating  the  stiffness  of  the  muscles.  Cold,  likewise,  has  gen- 
erally an  unfavorable  action. 

Upon  physical  examination  the  observer  is  frequently  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  muscles.  The  size  of  the  extremities,  in  ])ar- 
ticular,  almost  deserves  the  term  "genuine  muscular  hypertro])hy,"  although 
the  strength  is  not  always  proportionately  great.  Certain  extremely  interest- 
ing variations  in  the  electi'ical  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  are, 
however,  very  remarkable.  These  were  first  studied  in  detail  by  Im'I),  and 
given  the  name  of  ''  myotonic  reaction."  The  motoi-  nerves  show  quan- 
titatively a  normal  fai'adic  and  galvanic  excitability.  All  single  shocks  give 
short  contractions,  but  on  continued  excitation  (  faradic  current,  labile  gal- 
vanic current),  a  very  characteristic  persistence  of  the  contraction  ocmirs  after 
the  cessation  of  the  irritation.    The  muscles  are  very  easily  excited  by  faradism, 

•  [This  i.s  not  to  be  confusod  with  congenitiil  ni,\-ntoiii:i. — K.] 
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and,  with  ratluT  stroii^f  <iiiri'iits,  always  show  thu  ahovc-iiifiitioncd  juM'sisience 
of  the  contraction.  When  the  cunrnt  is  applied  continuously,  jxruliar  wave- 
like, oscillating  muscular  contractions  occui-.  On  galvanic  excitation  of  the 
muscles  a  slight  increase  of  excitahility  is  manifest.  With  rather  strong  cur- 
rents the  contractions  are  decidedly  slow,  tonic,  and  also  ])ersistent.  They 
occur  only  on  closing  the  current,  not  on  ojiening.  Finally,  we  almost  always 
see  in  the  muscles  a  very  rcniarkahle  phenomenon,  discovered  by  Krh — 
rhythmical  wave-like  contractions  occur  in  the  muscles,  under  the  action  of  a 
stabile  current,  which  start  from  the  cathode  and  go  to  the  anode.  Very  char- 
acteristic, and  of  great  practical  importance  (l)ecause  readily  demonstrable  at 
any  time),  is  the  increased  mechanical  excital)ility  of  the  muscles  on  ta])ping 
with  the  percussion  hammer.  After  every  blow  (e.g.,  on  the  deltoid,  biceps, 
etc.)  the  depression  made  in  the  muscles  persists  for  a  time.  The  so-called 
idiomuscular  contractions  are  not  increased.  The  reflexes,  sensation,  and, 
indeed,  all  other  nervous  phenomena,  are  normal. 

These  facts  render  is  very  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  muscle  itself,  and  that  myotonia  is  due  to  a  congenital  ])eculiarity 
of  the  muscular  system.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  especially  by  the  in- 
teresting histological  discoveries  of  Erb  on  excised  bits  of  muscle.  He  found 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  individual  fibers,  whose  transverse 
striation  was  often  very  fine  and  indistinct,  at  times  the  formation  of  vacuoles 
in  the  fibers,  a  great  increase  of  nuclei,  and  a  moderate  increase  of  interstitial 
connective  tissue.  Nothing  is  known  at  present  in  regard  to  anatomical  changes 
in  the  nervous  system.  Erb  reports  that,  upon  microscopic  examination  of 
minute  particles  of  muscular  tissue  which  were  excised,  he  found  marked 
hypertrophy  of  individual  muscular  fibers,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclei  in  the  sarcolemnui. 

The  disease  ])ersisls  through  life.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  learns  to  conceal  his  misfortune  as  much  as  possil)le.  There 
may  be  no  constitutional  disturliance.  Sometimes  there  is  melancholia.  In 
a  few  cases  the  coudiination  of  myotonia  and  muscular  atrophy  has  been  ob- 
served. This  form  of  myotonia  has  i)een  designated  as  myotonia  atrophica. 
Therapeutic  efforts  have  not  yet  been  attended  with  much  success.  We  might 
try  cold  sponging,  with  friction,  gentle  massage,  and  methodical  exercise  of 
the  muscles. 

[Eulenburg  describes  a  congeuilal  fainily  affection,  which  he  calls  con- 
genital paramyotone,  allied  to  myotonia,  where  tonic  spasm  was  produced  by 
cold.  Oowers  has  found  the  association  of  tonic  spasm  with  ataxia — ataxic 
paramyotone. — K.] 


CHAPTFll    XI 

HYSTERIA 

ETIOLOGY   AND    DEFINITION 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  hysteria  that  shall  be  at  once  brief 
and  accurate,  for  the  aspects  of  the  disease  are  so  manifold  that  there  is  no 
one  symptom  which  can  be  called  pathognomonic  or  even  universally  charac- 
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teristic.  Hystci-ia  is  tlu'reforc  symptoniatieally  not,  a  wcll-rouiuled  inorl)i(l 
unit,  although  the  nature  of  all  those  pathological  conditions  which  we  term 
hysterical  may  vei-y  well  ho  regarded  from  a  single  point  of  view.  Hysteria 
thus  has  its  peculiarities  and  its  rules  like  any  other  disease.  Only  hecauso 
its  laws  have  heen  sought  elsewhere  than  where  they  really  are,  has  the  claim 
often  heen  made  in  the  past  that  the  morbid,  symptoms  of  hysteria  w^ere  sub- 
ject to  no  law. 

The  fundamental  condition  for  a  right  understanding  of  hysteria  seems 
to  ])e  that  we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  free  ourselves  from  the  old  untenable 
idea  that  hysteria  is  in  any  Avay  connected  w^ith  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs 
{I'ido  infra)  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand  also,  that  we  should  realize  as  well  the 
incorrectness  of  that  widely  disseminated,  view  according  to  which  hysteria  is 
a  "  general  functional  disease  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  where  now  this 
and.  now  that  portion  of  it  may  be  disturbed  in  its  functions."  We  regard 
hysteria  as  a  disease  which  relates  to  the  cerebral  activity  immediately  as- 
sociated, with  the  psychical  processes — that  is,  one  may  say,  with  a  psychosis, 
but  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word;  the  disturbance  affects  not  only  the 
normal  course  of  the  psychical  processes,  but  also  their  association  with  the 
])ur('ly  corporeal  processes  of  innervation.  We  therefore  call  any  symptom 
hysterical  which  is  due  to  a  disturl)ance  of  the  normal  relations  between  the 
processes  of  our  consciousness  and  our  corporeity.  Between  our  ideas  of  voli- 
tion and  our  muscles,  as  between  the  excitations  of  our  sensory  nerves  and  our 
consciousness,  there  exist  under  normal  conditions  very  definite  and  very  well- 
ordered  connections.  If  there  comes  a  loosening,  a  displacement,  a  false  esti- 
mate in  these  connections,  it  gives  rise  to  a  "  nervous  "  disturbance  of  motion 
or  sensation,  an  "  hysterical "  symptom ;  but  the  starting  ])oint  of  the  disturb- 
ance always  lies  ultimately  in  the  psychical  domain.  Jf,  for  example,  the  idea 
of  volition  suffers  a  morbid  change  in  the  sense  that  it  can  no  longer  arouse 
a  corporeal  motor  excitation  in  any  muscular  territory,  an  "  hysterical  "  pa- 
ralysis follows.  If  the  consciousness  turns  permanently  from  definite  sensory 
impressions  that  come  to  it,  we  have  to  do  with  an  hysterical  anfvsthesia. 
J^ater  deductions  will  prove  more  plainly  this  characteristii-  ])sychogenetic 
origin  of  all  hysterical  symptoms. 

In  the  meantime  we  nui}'  add  io  what  has  been  said  the  following  charac- 
teristic features  of  hysterical  affections : 

1.  All  hysterical  disturbances,  no  matter  how  severe  the  functional  nervous 
derangement  attril)utable  to  them,  arc  without  visible  anatomical  basis.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  any  hysterical  affection,  howevoi"  severe,  may 
sometimes  develop,  and  then  may  disappear  completely  in  a  very  short  time. 

2.  All  hysterical  affections  are  intimately  associated  with  psychical  events. 
Not  oidy  are  their  appearance  and  incipiency  most  closely  linked  with  emo- 
tional excitement,  but,  later  on,  the  mind  is  the  main,  if"  not  the  only,  channel 
through  wdiich  causes  can  ojK'ratc  to  change  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavoraI)ly. 

Tliis  peculiarity,  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of  hysteria,  is  at 
present  generally  designated  as  so-called  "  suggestibility "  of  the  patients, 
and  we  speak  in  hysteria  and  allied  affections  of  "suggestion,"  "autosug- 
gestion," etc.  These  newly  introduced  foreign  w^ords  have,  however,  the  dis- 
advantage of  making  simple  and  clear  conditions  appear  unnecessarily  com- 
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})lk-ate(l.  and  at  times  of  imbuing  tliem  with  a  certain  mystical  air.  At  all 
events,  it  must  he  perfectly  clear  in  our  minds  that  the  woril  "suggestion" 
does  not  mean  anything  else  tiian  the  representation  or  imagination  of  some 
definite  object  elicited  in  any  possible  way,  and  that  tlie  word  "suggestion" 
can  alwavs  lie  entirely  replaced  by  the  above-mentioned  terms.  'IMie  defini- 
tion given  by  Mobius,  that  hysteria  is  any  disease  which  is  produced  by  the 
imagination,  is  a))solutely  correct,  but  we  must  add  that  a  primary  conscious 
morbiil  representation  is  not  always  demonstrable  in  every  case  of  hysteria. 
In  psvcboi)athically  predisposed  persons,  hysterical  symptoms  occasionally 
appear  ai)parently  spontaneously,  just  tlie  same  as  any  other  psychosis 
(mchincholia,  etc.)  may  develop  "of  its  own  accord."  A  morbid  alteration 
of  consciousness  and  the  disturbance  of  the  relations  of  ideation  to  pliysical 
conditions  are,  however,  always  the  foundation  and  essence  of  ail  hysterical 
affections. 

3.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  origin  of  all  liysterical  disturbances 
must  be  souglil  in  those  parts  of  tiie  brain  wfiich  arc  the  most  central  portions 
of  the  nervous  system — those  regions  which  are  most  directly  concerned  in 
the  mental  processes.  Hysterical  phenomena  are,  however,  exhibited  in  all 
the  various  organs,  so  far  as  their  functions  depend  upon  psychical  processes 
(i.e.,  certain  mental  representations)  oi'  may  be  altered  by  them.  The  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  are  therefore  more  manifold  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
disease.  Although  so  manifold,  certain  symptoms  predominate  with  such 
fre(|uency  as  to  l)e  characteristic  of  hysteria,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
especially  valuable  in  diagnosis.  Following  Charcot,  we  term  such  symp- 
toms "  hysterical  stigmata."  These  symptoms  are  most  constantly  present, 
aii<l  ihcicloi'c  they  can  easily  be  found  at  any  time. 

4.  Besides  the  permanent  symptoms — the  "  stigmata  " — we  see  in  many 
cases  of  hysteria  peculiar  nervous  attacks.  These  are  also  Idghly  character- 
istic of  hysteria,  since  they  come  on  in  forms  which  are  seen  in  no  other 
disease;  but  there  are  also  patients  who  suffer  from  hysteria  who  nevertheless 
are  never  visited  l)y  attacks.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an  attack 
is,  however,  always  present.  The  hysterical  attack  is  likewise  almost  invari- 
ably induced  by  special  psychical  factors.  Frequently  the  psychical  cause 
is  readily  demonstrable.  Not  infrequently,  however,  it  eludes  observation. 
After  the  attacks  become  frequent,  only  the  slightest  stimulus  is  sometimes 
required  to  ])roduce  a  new  attack. 

I  I'.ahiiiski  lias  lately  urged  that  hysteria  is  merely  a  morbid  suggesti])ility 
and  that  many  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  hemiantesthesia,  contracted  field  of 
vision,  etc.,  are  merely  artificial  products  due  to  suggestion.  He  suggests  the 
word  "  pithiatism  "  instead  of  hysteria,  and  believes  that  only  those  symptoms 
should  be  regarded  as  hysterical  which  can  be  produced  by  suggestion  and  re- 
moved by  persuasion.  Babinski's  position  is  somewhat  too  extreme,  and 
cannot  be  fully  accepted,  although  the  influence  of  suggestion  is  very  great. 
Janet  and  Prince  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  tendency  to  dissociation  of  the 
personality  with  mental  depression  and  a  limitation  of  the  field  of  personal 
consciousness. — K.] 

Turning  to  the  special  aetiology  after  this  brief  introduction,  psychical 
causes,  as  has  been  said,  are  of  first  importance.  In  numerous  instances 
hysteria  comes  on  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  violent  emotional  excitement  or 
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to  a  "psychical  trauma,"  if  we  nmy  use  such  an  expression.  H^-sterical 
convulsions  or  paralysis  may  he  excited  by  great  terror,  violent  anger,  or 
any  unusual  agitation.  Here  the  efficient  psychical  cause  is  often  hidden  by 
some  attendant  circumstance.  If,  for  example,  a  patient  falls  into  the  water, 
or  gets  burned,  or  tumbles  downstairs,  and  thereupon  develops  hysteria,  tiie 
mistake  is  often  made  of  ascribing  tiie  subse(juent  nervous  disease  to  catch- 
ing cold,  or  to  the  injury  received,  although  really  it  was  the  mental  excite- 
ment wliich  produced  it.  The  various  physical  injuries  (falls,  blows,  burns, 
electric  sliocks,  etc.)  play  a  far  greater,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  part  in  the 
genesis  of  hysterical  conditions.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  tlie  physical  injurv 
itself,  but  the  terror  it  causes,  or  rather  tlie  whole  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness due  to  tlie  trauma  (terror,  anxiety  alxmt  the  consequences,  all  sorts  of 
fears,  imagination,  etc.),  which  produces  the  hysterical  symptoms.  These 
nervous  aifections  produced  by  physical  injury  (traumatic-  hysteria,  trau- 
matic neuroses,  neuroses  due  to  accidents)  are  of  such  great  practical  im- 
portance that  we  will  devote  special  consideration  to  them  later. 

What  is  very  remarkable  in  sucli  cases  is  that  the  special  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  the  psychical  disturbance  often  influence  the  localization  of 
tlie  hysterical  phenomena:  that  part  to  wliich  attention  was  particularly 
directed  at  the  time,  not  infrequently  becomes,  later  on,  the  seat  of  the 
nervous  disturbance.  In  hysterical  joint  affections  (page  184)  the  cause  not 
infrequently  proves  to  have  been  an  injury  to  the  particular  joint  now  suffer- 
ing from  hysteria.  A  young  girl  who  was  awakened  at  night  by  the  smoke 
of  her  burning  mattress,  and  who  had  a  severe  laryngitis  from  inhaling  the 
vapors,  exhibited  later  an  indubitably  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords. 
In  the  case  of  another  girl,  who  in  jumping  from  a  carriage  fell  up<m  her 
side,  we  afterwards  saw  hemianffisthesia  of  the  same  side.  Manv  such  in- 
stances  could  be  cited. 

Certain  hysterical  cases,  therefore,  have  for  their  obvious  cause  a  single 
occasion  of  mental  agitation,  but  in  many  others  the  disease  is  not  thus 
abruptly  excited.  As,  in  poisoning,  we  can  distinguish  between  the  sudden 
action  of  a  large  dose  and  clironic  cases  where  minute  amounts  of  poison  are 
absorbed  daily  for  a  long  period,  so  hysteria  may  come  on  not  only  after  a 
single  violent  shock,  but  also  as  the  final  consequence  of  psychical  influences 
insignificant  in  themselves,  but  ])otent  because  of  their  fre(|U('nt  repetition 
or  persistency.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  the  causes  do  not  become  evi- 
dent to  the  physician  until  lie  has  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patient, 
for  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  often  entwined  about  the  most  pi'ivatc  affairs. 
Anxiety,  sorrow,  disa])])ointed  expectations,  abandoned  hopes,  and,  in  brii't'. 
everything  which  can  depress  and  overwhelm  the  mind — these  are  t'ai-tors 
which  may  at  last  excite  the  functional  nervous  derangements  of  hysteria. 

All  the  a'tiological  factors  enumerated  so  far,  as  a  rule,  however,  consti- 
tute merely  the  exciting  factors  of  hysteria.  The  real  rundamental  basis  of 
the  disease  must  be  sought  for,  at  least  in  a  majority  of  tlu»  cases,  in  a  con- 
genital and  hereditary  abnormal  picdisposition  of  the  nec\ous  system.  The 
blow  whi(;h  would  bring  a  feeble  body  to  the  ground  rebounds  without  effect 
from  a  massive  frame.  Exactly  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  "  !)lows  "  to 
which  the  nervous  system  is  subjected.  Few  entirely  escape  these  inlluences, 
but  there  are  some  "  strong  natuies  "  who  resist  the  psychical  assault  without 
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waverinti:,  wliile  otliers  liave  a  feel)ly  resistant  ("  inferior  ")  nervons  organiza- 
tion and  are  overpowered.  We  see,  therel'ore,  that  the  pretlisposition  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  varies.  This  fact  is  a 
very  important  one  in  tlie  pathogenesis  of  all  ruiutiotial  iicivons  disorders. 
In  what  this  predisposition  consists  we  do  not  know,  heing  acquainted  only 
with  its  results  and  with  some  of  its  causes. 

In  many  cases  this  pi'cdisposition  is  hereditary.  Hysteria  is  most  promi- 
neiil  among  those  neuroses  which  attack  diH'ei'ent  memhers  of  a  family — one 
sulfering  fi-om  one  disease  and  anothci'  fi'om  anollier  {ride  ]>age  58*^).  It  is 
also  possihlc  to  a((|uirc  such  a  piiMlisposi*  ion.  At  least  it  may  he  dcvclopt'd 
and  fostered,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  tiie  other,  cheeked  and  repressed.  In 
these  directions  ])hysical  as  well  as  ])sychical  factors  are  of  importance.  Any- 
thing which  weakens  the  constitution  diminishes  the  resistant  power  of  the 
nervous  system.  Among  psychical  influences,  notliing  favors  the  development 
of  hysterical  tendencies  more  efficiently  than  does  a  had  edui-alion.  Hysteria 
is  often  ascrihahle  to  an  ii'ritahility  and  feehleness  of  the-nervous  system  thus 
engendered.  The  whims  of  the  child  are  not  controlled,  its  will  is  not 
strengthened  or  its  energy  developed;  its  imagiiuition  is  nnsuitahly  and  ex- 
cessively stinuilated,  or  its  intellectnal  powers  are  overtaxed  and  prematurely 
ripened. 

It  is  well  known  that  liystei'ia  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  "feebler" 
female  sex  than  among  men ;  hut  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  for  men  to 
exhibit  hysterical  convulsions,  paralysis,  contracture,  or  other  well-marked 
disturbances.  Most  cases  occur  between  puberty  and  the  end  of  middle  life. 
It  i.s  (piite  common  to  see  pronounced  hysteria  in  children,  especially  such  as 
are  over  eight  or  ten  years  old.  The  disease  very  frequently  begins  to  de- 
velop a  year  or  two  previous  to  puberty.  Nationality  and  race  also  seem  to 
exert  some  influence — for  instance,  the  severer  forms  of  hysteria  are  decidedly 
more  frequent  in  France  than  in  (jermany,  l)ut  severe  hysteria  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  Germany.  The  Jewish  race  are  particularly  subject  to  liysteria,  and  to 
nervousness  in  general.  The  calling  in  life  and  the  degree  of  intellectual  de- 
velo|)ment  do  not  play  a  decisive  part.  Hysteria  is  found  as  frequently  in  the 
most  intellectually  gifted  and  cultured  women  as  in  the  dullest  peasant  girl. 

One  matter  remains  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  aetiology,  to  which  a 
greatly  exaggerated  im])ortance  was  formei-ly  ascribed.  It  is  the  influence  of 
disease  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  very  name  "hysteria"  ( vo-repa  i=  uterus) 
reveals  what  the  old  view  was — namely,  that  hysteria  invariably  originated  in 
disease  of  the  female  genitals.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  disease 
occurs  in  men  and  children,  an  unpiejudiced  consideration  of  the  matter  will 
show  that  the  above  assum])ti()n  is  entirely  groundless  even  in  regard  to 
women.  A  large  number  of  hysterical  women  present.no  anomaly  of  their 
sexual  organs;  and  even  if  the  latter  l)e  diseased,  we  are  not  justified  in  as- 
suming at  once  that  the  hysteria  is  secondary  to  the  sexual  disorder.  In  these 
cases,  also,  we  usually  find,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  psychical  causes  have 
been  at  work,  and  these  are  incomparably  more  potent  in  exciting  hysteria 
than  is  malposition  of  the  uterus  or  constriction  of  the  cervical  canal.  It  is 
trae,  however,  that  disease  of  the  genital  organs  may  depress  the  spirits  more 
than  some  other  diseases  would,  and  so  indirectly  promote  hysterical  disturb- 
ances.    Tn  the  same  indirect   way,  mensti-uation,  })regnancy,  and   paiiurition 
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exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  development  and  course  of  hysteria. 
Sexual  excess  or  total  ahstinence  from  sexual  indulgence  also  produce  their 
effects  indirectly  through  the  mind.  I  regard  as  most  unfortunate  and 
utterly  to  be  repudiated  the  opinion  recently  maintained  by  some  physi- 
cians [Freud  and  others],  that  psychical  sexual  causes  are  always  the  basis 
of  hysteria,  and  that  it  is  the  physician's  task  to  ferret  out  these  half- 
slumbering  factors  from  the  depths  of  consciousness,  and  to  make  them  the- 
])asis  of  further  "psychical"  treatment.  Tiie  extremely  grave  consequences 
of  these  views  cannot,  in  our  o[)ini()n,  he  combated  with  too  niiicli  cncM'gy. 

THE   SYMPTOMS   AND   MANIFESTATIONS   OF   HYSTERIA 

Considering  the  great  differences  in  the  external  morbid  symptoms  imder 
which  hysteria  may  manifest  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  brief  summary 
a  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and  yet  accurate  description  of  its  clinical 
manifestations.  We  believe  that  we  can  best  attain  this  end  by  speaking  first 
of  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  of  the  single  symptoms  of  hysteria, 
by  describing  next  the  hysterical  attacks,  and  finally  l)y  trying  to  evolve  a 
general  picture  of  the  disease. 

The  Hysterical  Stigmata,  Especially  Sensory  Anaesthesia  and  Hyperses- 
thesia. — As  already  mentioned,  we  (k^signate  as  stigmata  certain  syni])tom3 
which  are  characteristic  of  hysteria,  and  the  demonstration  of  which 
alone  frequently  makes  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  positive.  A  knowledge  of 
these  symptoms  is  the  more  important  for  the  physician  in  that  we  often 
detect  them  only  by  a  special  examination  directed  to  that  end.  Patients 
only  exce})tionally  inform  us  as  to  these  symptoms.  It  is  not  at  all  iinusual 
for  patients  to  have  no  inkling  of  their  existence  until  after  an  examination. 
Indeed,  it  may  even  be  maintained  without  hesitancy  that  numerous  hys- 
terical stigmata  develop  only  through  the  medical  examination,  inasmuch  as 
the  ideas  of  the  patients  are  influenced  in  an  appropriate  manner  only  by  the 
examination.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that,  from  therapeutic  considerations, 
a  too  extensive  investigation  in-to  hysterical  stigmata  must  not  be  made.  The 
more  certain  hysterical  patients  are  examined,  the  ,  more  are  psychogenic 
symptoms  at  times  developed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  medical  expe- 
rience and  tact  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  individual  case  of  hysteria 
shall  be  examined. 

'IMie  most  im])ortant,  because  the  commonest,  of  these  hysterical  signs  re- 
late to  sensibility.  The  more  carefully  we  examine,  the  more  rarel}'  will  we 
(neet  with  a  case  of  severe  hysteria  in  which  in  some  sensory  region  we  do  not 
(iiid  manifest  disturbances,  especially  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  We  must 
therefoi'o  test  accurately  not  only  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  l)ut  also  the  functions  of  all  the  special  senses  (sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste). 

The  sensory  disturbances  of  the  skin  must  first  be  mentioned.  Not  infre- 
quently we  find  a  diminution  of  sensibility  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  a  more  or  less  complete  analgesia.  In  such  cases  we  can  stick  a  ])in 
in  deeply  anywhere,  or  pierce  a  fold  of  skin  with  a  pin,  without  the  patient's 
comj)laining  of  pain.  As  is  well  known,  it  often  hap{)ens  that  hysterical  ])a- 
tients,  in  order  to  appear  interesting  or  from  some  other  reason,  produce  uj)on 
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llit'insolvos  deep  injuries  and  wounds;  this  is  almost  always  connected  with 
the  patient's  anal^jesia.  ^'ery  often,  however,  the  anaesthesia  is  not  general, 
liiit  is  limited  to  a  definite  region.  AVe  find  complete  anaesthesia  of  one 
arm  or  leg,  or  we  find  on  the  trunk  or  the  extremities  single  areas  of  anaes- 
thesia, in  which  the  anaesthetic  parts  are  bounded  by  normally  sensitive  skin; 
these  areas  nuiy  take  all  ])ossihle  forms,  and  nuiy  often  be  very  peculiar.  The 
sfiisibility  to  pain  is  almost  always  the  most  disturbed,  even  when  the  other 
forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility  may  be  quite  unatlccicd.  but  changes  in  th(? 
sensibility  to  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  may  also  occur.  It  may  be  adiled 
that  in  the  severer  forms  of  anesthesia  the  deeper  parts  may  also  be  insen- 
sitive, so  that  the  so-called  muscular  sense  is  absent,  and  patients  wn'tb  their 
eyes  shut  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  position  of  the  aniesthetie  lind)s. 

Sensory  disturbances  of  the  nuicous  membranes  are  next  in  order.  Here 
the  hypffisthesia  is  noticed  ])articu.larly  frequently  in  the  conjunctiva  and 
pharynx.  Tlysterical  patients  can,  as  a  rule,  bear  a  touch  on  the  con- 
junctiva witliout  winking,  and  can  have  their  pharynx  tickled  without  get- 
ting a  gagging  reflex.  This  absence  of  the  pharyngeal  reflex  is  a  particularly 
common  and,  practically,  a  not  unim])ortant  stiguui  of  the  hysterical  consti- 
tution. [I'he  skin  reflexes  are  often  diminished  or  absent  over  the  anaesthetic 
regions.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  often  exaggerated,  but  occasionally  dimin- 
ished, on  the  afl'ectcd  side  in  cases  of  hysterical  hemianesthesia  and  hemi- 
plegia. It  is  very  doubtful  if  loss  of  the  knee  jerk,  true  ankle  clonus,  or  a 
Bahinski  reflex  ever  occurs  in  uncomplicated  hysteria. — K.] 

Besides  cutaneous  angesthesia,  disturbances  in  the  sensibility  of  the  other 
sensory  organs  (other  "sensory  anaesthesias")  are  among  the  commonest  signs 
of  hysteria.  Sometimes  the  patients  say,  when  asked,  that  they  see  indistinctly 
and  dindy.  If  we  examine  the  eyes  we  often  find  a  loss  of  visual  acuteness 
and  a  rapidly  induced  fatigue  on  using  them.  A  limitation  of  the  visual  field 
is  the  most  characteristic  sign — that  is,  an  anaesthesia  of  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  retina.  The  degree  of  this  limitation  sometimes  show^s  manifest 
differences  for  the  different  colors.  Charcot  devoted  particular  attention  to 
the  hysterical  achroniato])sia — i.  e.,  the  loss  of  color  sense.  According  to 
Charcot,  in  the  hysterical  the  perception  of  violet  usually  first  disappears, 
tiien  green,  and,  lastly,  blue  and  yellow;  but  we  must  not  hold  too  strictly 
to  all  these  rules,  for,  although  the  French  investigators  are  otherwise  de- 
serving of  great  praise  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  bysteria,  in  this 
respect  they  seem  decidedly  too  schematic,  and  to  have  generalized  too  rashly. 
Diminution  of  the  auditory  acuteness  in  one  or  both  ears  is  also  not  un- 
common. Anaesthesia  of  smell  and  taste  is  still  more  common.  Salt,  quinin, 
vinegar,  sugar,  etc.,  either  excite  no  sensation  of  taste  at  all,  or  the  tongue  is 
anaesthetic  for  one  or  another  of  these  substances.  The  same  holds  for  the 
sense  of  smell.  All  these  symptoms  are  especially  important  in  diagnosis,  be- 
cause in  organic  diseases  they  seldom  reach  such  a  degree  as  in  hysteria. 

The  sensory  anaesthesias  above  descrilied  may,  of  course,  be  combined  in 
various  ways  in  different  cases,  but  none  of  these  combinations  is  so  charac- 
teristic and  individual  as  hysterical  hemianesthesia,  a  symptom-complex  -which 
occurs  almost  solely  in  hysteria,  and  is  therefore  of  distinct  diagnostic  value. 

Hysterical  hemianesthesia  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  pro- 
found hysteria.     It  must  often  be  sought  for.  inasmuch  as  the  patient  herself 
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frequently  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  until  her  attention  is  called  to  it. 
It  seems  just  as  if  one  half  of  the  hody  had  been  entirely  lost  to  consciousness; 
the  patient  does  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  capal)le  of  feelin<j. 

In  a  typical  and  fully  d('velo])ed  case  the  heniianiesthesia  does  actually  affect 
just  one  half  of  the  body.  There  are  rudimentary  forms,  but  in  tliese  com- 
plete ones,  tlie  l)oundary  between  the  anaisthetic  parts  and  the  parts  retaining 
normal  sensitiveness  accurately  corresponds  to  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
Tlie  skin  on  the  affected  side  is  entirely  insensible  to  the  prick  of  a  needle 
or  to  heat.  Often  it  seems  somewhat  blanched,  and  its  blood  vessels  seem  to 
he  constricted  ;  at  least  the  skin  very  often  bleeds  surprisingly  litlle  if  wounded. 
The  mucous  membranes  upon  the  abnormal  side,  including  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  of  the  tongue,  are  all 
equally  anaesthetic.  The  deeper  parts,  such  as  the  muscles  and  joints,  are  also 
almost  invarial)ly  ana'sthetic.  The  patient  can  no  longer  feel  in  what  position 
the  limbs  of  the  affected  side  are ;  and,  if  they  are  moved  passively,  no  sensation 
is  communicated  to  her.  The  organs  of  special  sense  are  usually  involved. 
Hearing  is  impaired  u])()n  the  affected  side,  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
tongue  cannot  taste,  the  corresponding  nostril  cannot  smell,  and  sight  upon 
that  side  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  is  no  hemianopsia,  but  a 
total  amblyopia,  or  possibly  amaurosis.  If  the  amaurosis  be  not  complete,  we 
tind  at  least  a  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  the  signs  of  the  above-men- 
tioned achromatopsia. 

Apart  from  other  hysterical  symptoms  with  which  hem i anaesthesia  as  well 
as  all  the  other  sensory  anesthesias  may  be  associated,  we  must  mention  here 
one  symptom  Avhich  is  in  close  relation  to  anasthesia.  ami  which  was  first 
described  by  Duchenne  under  the  name  of  "  loss  of  muscular  sense  "  (perte 
de  la  conscience  musculaire) .  The  patient,  whose  arm,  for  example,  is  anaes- 
thetic, cannot  move  it  if  she  closes  her  eyes,  althoiigh  with  the  eyes  open  she 
can  move  it  as  well  as  ever.  When  the  eyes  are  shut  the  arm  remains  motion- 
less in  the  position  it  has  previously  occupied.  If  its  position  be  altered  by 
passive  motion,  the  new  position  is  nuiintained  with  equal  persistency.  There 
is,  with  the  eyes  shut,  pronounwd  catalepsy.  Duchenne  referred  this  peculiar 
symptom  to  the  loss  of  a  special  sense  which  he  termed  "  muscular  sense  " 
(conscience  musculaire) .  According  to  our  present  conception  of  hysteria  we 
must  undoubtedly  regard  this  symptom  as  purely  psychical. 

[The  various  anaesthesias  and  many  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  might 
often  be  termed  more  properly  "delusions  of  not-feeling."  I'atients  with 
hysterical  blindness,  for  example,  when  prisms  are  placed  before  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  imagine  they  are  looking  with  the  sound  eye  when  they  are  really 
looking  w'ith  the  "blind  "  eye,  can  sometimes  see  very  well.  When  hypnotized 
such  patients  can  recall  that  they  have  been  touched  or  pricked  in  the  anaes- 
thetic area,  etc.  This  is  often  mistak(m  for  deliberate  simulation,  but  it  is 
really  another  instance  of  the  psychical  natui'e  of  the  disease. —  K.| 

The  much-fliscussed  and  peculiar  symptoms  of  transfer,  as  well  as  inetal- 
loscopy  and  allied  sym])tonis,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  oidy  of  ana'sthesia,  but  we  very  often  find  in  the 
hysterical   cei'tain  hy))eraesthetic  regions.     Tliese  bypcM-aesthesias  ar(>  so  char- 
acteristic that  we  must  reckon  them  among  the  hystei-ical  stigmata,  and  must 
therefore  look  for  them  in  every  case.     Sometimes  the  ])hysician's  attention  is 
92 
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called  to  these  places  because  they  are  the  seat  of  constant  slight  or  severe 
})aiii.  In  other  cases  the  tenderness  appears  only  upon  pressure.  The  hyper- 
aesthesia  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient  can  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  touch. 
Of  course,  the  hypcra\<thesia  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  attention.  If  the  thoughts  be  diverted,  even  lirni  pressure  is  often 
not  noticed  at  all.  We  see  clearl}',  then,  that  we  usually  have  to  do  here  with 
a  "  jisychical  hypera^sthesia." 

Tlu'  hypera'sthetic  spots  are  either  quite  extensive  or  quite  circumscribed, 
or  even  limited  to  one  definite  s])ot.  They  may  lie  near  to  or  in  the  midst  of 
anaesthetic  areas.  They  are  relatively  rarest  in  the  extremities  and  more  com- 
mon on  the  head  and  trunk,  especially  on  the  sternum,  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  under  the  mammae,  etc.  Most  common,  and  therefore  especially  char- 
acteristic, is  the  hyperaesthesia  of  the  vertebral  column,  and,  in  wonum,  of  the 
lower  abdominal  region  ("ovarian  pain,"  "  ovarie").  The  latter  term  is 
convenient,  but  by  no  means  correct,  since  really  we  have  only  a  tenderness  of 
the  soft  parts  in  general,  which  is  at  once  noticeable  on  deep  pressure,  and  we 
do  not  have  solely  or  chiefly  a  tenderness  of  the  ovary.  We  usuall}^  find  ovarie 
only  on  one  side,  oftener  on  the  left  than  on  the  right.  Analogous  symptoms 
in  men — tenderness  in  the  groins  or  the  testicles — are  less  common.  Hyper- 
esthesia of  the  vertebral  column,  hysterical  "  spinal  irritation,"  is  even  more 
important  for  diagnosis  than  ovarie.  The  hyperesthesia  afPects  either  the 
whole  spine  or  merely  single  portions  of  it,  often  only  single  vertebra?.  It  may 
attain  so  liigh  a  degree  that  the  slightest  touch  of  the  skin  over  the  vertebrse, 
or  sonii'wliat  deep  pressure,  may  cause  the  liveliest  outcries  and  shrinking. 
This  symptom  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  hysteria. 

The  relations  which  these  hyperesthetic  regions  have  to  the  hysterical  at- 
tacks are  very  important,  and  they  have  therefore  procured  for  them  the  name 
of  '"  hysterogenous  zones."  We  will  speak  further  on  this  point  in  describing 
thi'  hysterical  attacks. 

Hyperaesthesia  in  other  sensory  regions — abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  eye, 
ear,  etc. — also  occurs.  Thus,  some  cases  of  hysterical  blepharospasm  seem  to 
be  due  to  an  immoderate  sensitiveness  to  light.  Unusually  sharp  hearing  is 
noted,  especially  during  the  hysterical  attacks.  Here,  too,  belongs  the  aversion 
of  many  patients  to  certain  odors  and  flavors  and  the  like. 

We  may  also  mention  in  this  place  hysterical  pains.  They  can  scarcely  be 
separated  strictly  from  hysterical  hyperesthesia ;  at  least,  almost  all  hysterical 
patients,  who  complain  of  pain  (in  the  back,  in  the  face,  in  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  very  often  "all  over"!),  state  that  these  pains  are  increased  by  motion 
and  pressure.  The  more  tlie  patient's  general  disposition  is  disturbed,  the 
more  be  thinks  of  his  pain  and  tlic  worse  it  becomes.  If  the  patient  is  busied 
with  other  things  he  forgets  his  pain  entirely.  Suggestive  influences  {vide 
infra)  are  of  great  effect.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doul)t  that  these  feelings 
of  ]iain  are  of  ?.  purely  psychical  miture;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  "imaginary 
])ains,"'  hallucinations  of  pain,  or,  if  we  please,  "central  pains" — i.e.,  central 
psychical  excitations,  wliicli  arc  manifested  subjectively  as  pains.  The  hyster- 
ical nature  of  tlie  ))ains  can  frequently  be  recognized  by  the  experienced 
physician  by  the  associated  general  psychical  excitement  and  etiology,  by  the 
exaggerated  numifestations  of  pain  and  similar  circumstances.  A  patient  with 
true  appendicitis,  for  example,  lies  as  quietly  as  possible  in  order  not  to  in- 
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crease  the  pain,  whereas  the  patient  with  hysterical  enteralgia  tosses  restlessly 
in  bed.  This  restlessness,  however,  is  not  Ion  ml  in  all  hysterical  subjects. 
Hysterical  pains  sonictiincs  bcconu'  very  ini])()rtant  because  th(\v  render  the 
patient  inactive.  There  are  hysterical  patients  who  lie  the  whole  day  on  the 
sofa,  l)ecause  they  cannot  stii'  a  limb  "on  account  of  pain.'''  ^[(iljins  and  oth- 
ers have  described  sui-h  esjx'cially  ])ronoiinc('d  cases  iiinicr  the  name  of 
"  (i/rliK'sid  dli/rni."  In  our  o|)inion,  tliere  is  no  reason  f'oi-  wisliini;'  to  make  a 
separate  disease  of  sucli  cases,  Ix'cause  such  conditions  ol'ieii  enough  occur 
alone  or  associated  in  various  ways  with  othei'  symptoms  in  severe  neurasthenia 
and  hystcM'ia. 

Hysterical  Paralysis. — Hysterical  paralysis  is  fre(|uenlly  an  immediate 
se(|uel  to  some  violent  mental  excitement  (for  exani])l(\  '"  pai'alysis  from 
fright"").  l)ut  it  may  come  on  gradually.  Hysterical  paralysis  is  indubitably 
of  central  origin.  Jt  is  a  paralysis  of  the  will.  The  patient  has  lost  the  power 
to  will  a  conti'action  of  the  affected  muscles.  Ono  always  has  the  feeling  that 
the  ])atient  could  move  the  ])aralyzed  lind)  perfectly  well  if  she  only  desired 
to,  but  she  cannot  bring  the  Avill  to  bear  on  it,  and  this  inability  is  the  real 
trouble.  It  also  seems  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  hysterical  paralysis 
often,  but  of  course  not  always,  affects  only  cei'tain  combined  movements. 
]\rany  ])atients,  for  instance,  can  move  their  legs  very  well  in  hed,  but  they 
cannot  walk  a  step  ("  abasia,"  vide  infra).  We  have  seen  an  hysterical  writing 
paralysis ;  the  I'ight  arm  was  not  paralyzed,  Init  it  utterly  refused  to  make  any 
attempt  to  write. 

The  extremities  are  most  frequently  paralyzed,  particularly  the  lower 
lind)s;  hut  hemiplegia  is  not  especially  rare.  A  very  common  manifestation 
is  loss  of  the  power  to  stand  or  walk.  The  patient  lies  in  hed  or  on  a  sofa,  and 
sometimes  while  thus  reclining  she  can  flex  and  extend  the  legs  very  well; 
but  as  soon  as  she  is  urged  to  stand  up  or  walk,  the  knees  double  up,  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  tr(>mble,  the  res])iration  grows  lajiid  and  convulsive,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  effort  made  to  move  the  legs.  In  FraiU'C  the  names 
"  astasia"  and  "  ahasia"  are  used  for  these  common  hysterical  synijitoms.  If 
only  one  leg  he  paralyzed,  the  gait  is  often  very  ])eculiar  and  characteristic. 
The  sound  limb  makes  long  strides,  while  the  ])aralyzed  one  is  held  perfectly 
rigid,  and  often  is  dragged  along  with  a  loud  shuffling  sound.  The  arms  are 
much  less  often  affected.  The  facial  muscles  are  hardly  vwv  pai-alyzed,  al- 
thoiigli  Wwy  may  be  involved  in  hemiplegia.     We  once  saw  hysterical  (li]ilopia. 

In  regai'd  to  the  more  precise  form  of  the  jiaralysis,  both  flaccid  and  spastic 
paralyses  occur  in  hysteria.  In  nuniy  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis  tlu'  tendon 
reflexes  may  be  so  exaggerated — nay,  there  may  even  be,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
seen,  such  a  lively  ankle  clonus — that  one  is  at  first  disposed  to  thiid<  of  actual 
spinal  paralysis.  In  other  cases,  as  in  ])ai'alysis  of  an  arm.  the  pai'aly/.ed  limb 
hangs  down  completely  flaccid,  '^riie  ])aralyzed  ])ai'fs  arc  often  at  the  same 
time  completely  anu'sthetic  (a  circumstance  which  may  often  be  distinctive  in 
diagnosis),  but  in  other  cases  they  are  normally  sensitive*  (U-  even  hyper- 
a'sthetic. 

Hysterical  ])ai'alysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is  vei'v  often  sec^n.  '^Phe  voice  is 
genei'ally  lost  suddeidy,  and  the  ])atieni  can  talk  oidy  in  a  whisper — hysterical 
aphonia.  On  laryngoscopic  examination,  we  are  often  struck,  at  the  outset, 
by  the  ana'sthesia  of  the  jjharynx  and  its  lack  of  rellexexcitability.     We  find 
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no  trace  of  anv  anatoinical  lesion  of  ilie  corils,  Inii  iiKTcly  that  thoy  are  paretic. 
The  glottis  cannot  he  completely  closed,  and  sometimes  the  vocal  cords  actually 
heconie  wider  apait  ii|i(m  every  elfort  at  plionatinn.  'j'he  patient  then  speaks 
exclusively  in  a  whisper.  Hysterical  mutism  quite  rarely  follows  hysterical 
aphonia.  The  patients  entirely  lose  voluntary  contiol  of  their  speech  ap- 
paratus, and  finally  heconie  completely  dunih.  We  will  also  mention  here 
liysterical  slammerinu-,  altlu)u<j:h  it  should  more  ])roperly  be  classed  with  llie 
spasmodic  hysterical  syiii|ii(»iiis.  Tlie  voluntary  quiet  innervation  of  tlie  mus- 
cles of  articulation  is  atfected,  so  that  the  speech  is  altered  in  the  most  peculiar 
wav.  hy  needless  sj)asmodic  attendant  movements,  grimaces,  etc.  We  have 
verv  often  observed  such  hysterical 
disturbances  of  speech  (stammering 
or  mutism),  especially  in  children 
(as  a  result  of  fright).  A  loss  of 
the  power  of  writing  may  sometimes 
be  associated  with  (he  dumbness  in 
an  interesting  way. 

Hysterical  ])aralysis  of  degluti- 
tion is  much  less  frequent  than 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords.  If 
there  be  tlysphagia,  it  is  often  not 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
it  is  due  to  pai-alysis  or  to  spasm 
which  comes  on  at  any  attempt  to 
swallow. 


Fig.  219. — Hysterical  contracture  (from  Bour- 
NEViLLE  and  Regnard's  "  Iconographie 
de  la  Salpi'trit^re"). 


Fig.  220. — Contracted  position  of  the  left  foot 
in  traumatic  hysteria  (pers.onal  observa- 
tion) . 


Hysterical  Contractures. — Contractures  may  occur  as  isolated  phenomena 
or  in  combination  with  other  symptoms,  such  as  ana-sthesia  or  paralysis.    They 
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arc  caused  by  unusually  strong  tonic  muscular  contractions.  The  starting 
point  of  the  irritation  is  certainly  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Sometimes 
the  contractures  are  temporary,  but  often  they  are  cluiracterized  by  their  in- 
tensity and  their  great  persistency.  The  extremities  suffer  most  frequently, 
although  the  trunk  or  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  affected.  In  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  in  the  toes,  flexor  contractures  predominate,  but  in  the  larger 
joints  extensor  contractures  are  the  rule.  Although  many  varieties  occur, 
some  forms  of  contracture  are  especially  characteristic.  As  an  example,  we 
will  refer  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  219,  220). 

The  relations  of  hysterical  contractures  to  the  articular  neuralgias  have 
already  been  mentioned  (page  184).  They  may  occur  in  hemiplegic,  ))ara- 
plegic,  or  monoplegic  form.  They  often  follow  an  hysterical  convulsive  attack 
{vide  infra).  All  hysterical  contractures  disappear  completely  in  chloroform 
narcosis,  after  the  use  of  an  Esmarch  bandage,  and  in  deep  sleep. 

Vasomotor  Disturbances.  Secretory  Disturbances.  Symptoms  in  the  In- 
ternal Organs.^ — Besides  the  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  just  described, 
other  syni|)toms  occur  in  hysteria  which  fall  under  the  donuiin  of  the  vaso- 
motor and  secretory  nerves;  but  in  our  opinion  we  should  cite  here  with 
positiveness  only  those  symptoms  which  w^e  find  to  be  dependent  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  psychical  processes.  In  this  domain,  however,  the  credulity 
of  many  physicians  has  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  apparently  wonderful  and 
inexplica1)le  observations,  which  are  not  proof  against  rigid  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  abnormal  anemia  or  abnormal  fullness  of  the  vessels 
(a  cool,  pale  skin  in  the  one,  a  hot,  red  skin  in  the  other)  is  not  infrequent, 
and  points  to  vasomotor  influences.  Since  we  know  that  the  vascular  nerves 
are  influenced  in  a  high  degree  by  the  emotions,  we  can  probably  assume  a 
central  origin  for  these  symptoms.  Hemorrhages  from  internal  organs  are 
harder  to  explain ;  they  are  apparently  not  uncommon  in  hysteria,  and  they 
have  often  been  referred  to  "  nervous  vasomotor  influences,"  but  in  our  opin- 
ion we  must  be  extremely  guarded  in  such  an  assumption.  We  most  frequently 
see  hysterical  hematemesis  or  hysterical  hemoptysis — that  is,  the  evacuation 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  either  with  cough  or  in  a  way  suggestive  of  choking. 
Inexperienced  physicians  have  thus  often  been  led  to  a  false  diagnosis  of  dan- 
gerous pulmonary  disease  or  gastric  ulcer;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  we  shall 
find  that  the  blood  evacuated  is  of  a  clear  raspberry-red  color,  is  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  mucus  and  saliva,  and  is  of  a  thin  fluid  consistency.  The  whole 
amount  is  seldom  more  than  2  or  3  ounces  (50  to  80  c.c).  If  we  inquire 
more  carefully  as  to  its  origin,  we  can  usually  find  a  source  for  the  l)lood  in 
the  gums  or  in  the  oral  or  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  There  are  often 
spasmodic  chokings  or  hiccoughs,  by  which  a  hemorrhage  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  mechanically  produced.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  nuiny  cases  inten- 
tional deception  on  the  part  of  the  patients  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hemorrhage.  We  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  hemoi-i-hag(>s  from  the  gen- 
itals, from  the  skin,  from  the  palms  in  the  "stigmatized,"  etc.  We  once  ex- 
posed an  hysterical  woman  who  had  for  years  produced  the  most  extensive 
gangrenous  spots  upon  her  skin  by  caustic  soda! 

Finally,  among  the  vasomotor  distui'l)ances  we  must  mention  one  symptom 
whose  significance,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained — 
we  mean  hysterical  fever.     In  severe  hysteria,  especially  at  the  time  of  severe 
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attacks  and  psycliical  (listin-l)anc(>s,  oilier  ohst-rvi-rs,  and  we  mirs(>lvos,  have 
rcpi-ati'dly  seen  hijih  IV-hrilc  temperatuivs,  l()(i°  V.  (IT  ( '. )  ami  more;  and 
these  ti'iiipi'ratures  eome  on  in  a  very  irre<ruhir  iiiiiiiiici'.  In  none  of  the  cases 
under  our  nun  olisi'r\ali<>n.  however,  could  we  wholly  exclude  the  possihility 
of  sunuhUion — tliat  is,  of  producing  a  rise  of  the  niercuiy  hy  ruhhing  and 
pressing  on  the  therinonieter.  In  all  the  nieasureinents  we  made  ourselves  in 
the  rectum,  the  temperature  Avas  normal,  while  the  high  fever  was  always  said 
to  occur  in  our  absence.  We  therefore  recommend  the  greatest  caution  with 
reference  to  this  point,  although  we  will  admit  that  a  rise  of  temperature  may 
occur  from  ]iui-ely  nervous  causes. 

Anomalies  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs  have  also  been  met  with 
in  hvsteria.  ]\Iany  ])atients  have  a  remarkably  dry  skin,  while  others  some- 
times perspire  very  freely.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  subject  to  similar  modi- 
iications.  "N'erv  remarkable  observations  have  been  made  in  a  few  cases  with 
reirar<l  to  hv>terieal  ischuria:  for  davs  oidv  a  verv  small  amount  of  urine 
has  been  pa>sed,  although  there  has  been  no  retention.  In  one  case  of  this 
sort,  observed  hy  Charcot,  there  was  violent  vomiting  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  vomitus  was  said  to  contain  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  urea 
(vicarious  excretion).  Such  observations,  which  are  very  few  in  number,  are 
at  present  not  susceptible  of  an  exact  explanation,  but  the  suspicion  of  simu- 
lation does  not  seem  to  us  wholly  excluded.  Hysterical  ])olyuria  occurs  more 
frequently  than  ischuria.  A  large  amount  of  very  light-colored  urine  of  low 
specilic  gravity  is  excreted.  This  ]iolyuria  is  in  many  instances  merely  the 
result  of  excessive  ingestion  of  liquids,  ]^)lydipsia  (excessive  thirst,  or  prob- 
ably, to  speak  more  correctly,  a  morbid  tendency  constantly  to  drink  watei-) 
is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria,  particularly  at  the  close  of  an  hys- 
terical attack. 

The  digestive  disturbances  which  many  patients  have  are  mainly  such  as 
have  already  been  discussed  (vide  A^ol.  1)  under  the  head  of  "nervous  dys- 
])epsia."  Colicky  pains,  obstinate  constipation,  occasional  diarrhea,  and  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Hysterical  vomiting,  especially,  often 
plays  a  very  great  part,  since  it  may  very  much  impair  the  patient's  nutrition. 
In  other  cases,  of  course,  the  patient's  well-nourished  appearance  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  her  statement  that  she  "has  to  vomit  everything  up  again." 
Hysterical  tympanites  also  deserves  mention.  It  is  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  of  air  and  gas  in  the  intestines.  This  may  be  in  part  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  ])aralysis  ("atony"")  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  but  another  frequent  cause  is  the  swallowing  of  large  amounts 
of  air.  Perhaps  the  patient  does  this  on  purpose.  The  prominence  and  ten- 
sion of  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  simulate  grave  dis- 
eases, such  as  peritonitis,  a  tumor,  or  pregnancy.  Doubts  of  this  sort  can  al- 
ways be  dispelled  by  inducing  antesthesia  with  chloroform.  It  is  possible  to 
remove  the  gas  completely  in  a  short  time  by  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  or 
by  introducing  a  long  tube  through  the  rectum. 

Sometimes  there  are  symptoms  referable  to  the  genital  organs.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  too  much  prominence  was  formerly  given  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sexual  diseases  in  exciting  hysteria.  It  is  also  true  that  nervous  de- 
rangements of  the  genital  organs,  as  of  all  the  other  organs,  may  be  among  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria.    Many  pains  and  hypergesthetic  conditions  of  the  genital 
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organs  must  in  partitnilai'  l»i!  so  ink'rprclL'd,  while  coexisting  disturbances  of 
menstruation  are  often  to  he  regarded  as  coordinate  symptoms.  We  can 
also  readily  undersland  I  hat  sexual  i-elations  often  influence  very  excitahle, 
hysterical  individuals  to  no  slight  extent,  as  is  indeed  very  frequently  be- 
trayed hy  the  chai'at'ler  oL'  their  hallucinatious  and  theii-  utterances  when 
delirious. 

General  Mental  and  Bodily  Constitution  of  the  Hysterical. — If  we  regard 
hysteria  as  a  disease  which  is  essentially  psychical,  which  is  the  only  correct 
view,  it  will  not  seem  strange  if  the  whole  mental  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  patient  show  special  peculiarities.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  psychical 
condition  of  the  hysterical  is  so  characteristic  that  the  physician  can,  from  the 
l)atient's  nature  and  demeanor,  form  his  conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  her 
disease. 

Hysterical  persons  arc  irritable  and  emotional,  (»asily  depressed,  sensitive, 
Avhimsical,  and  subject  to  violent  extremes  of  feeling.  They  are  inclined  to 
exaggerate  their  sufferings,  exact  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  are  anxious 
to  excite  sympathy.  They  have  little  energy  or  force  of  will,  but  they  are 
sly  and  obstinate  in  carrying  out  any  pet  desire.  Again,  they  can  be  very 
anualde  and  attractive  if  they  take  the  fancy.  They  are  often  shrewd  and 
active  mentally,  but  hysteria  is  also  not  infrequently  seen  in  dull  and  stupid 
persons. 

This  brief  sketch  represents  many  cases,  as  we  have  said,  but  not  all.  The 
i:)atients  to  whom  it  refers,  as  a  rule,  present  no  very  great  disturbances,  but 
complain  merely  of  all  sorts  of  general  derangements,  sometimes  of  one  kind 
and  sometimes  of  another,  and  yet  are  able  to  pertorui  their  daily  duties  toler- 
al)ly  well.  A  case  of  paralysis,  contracture,  or  other  important  localized 
hysterical  trouble  may  not  present  any  marked  mental  peculiarities.  Often, 
of  course,  the  patient  conceals  them  from  the  physician,  and  the  psychopathic 
nature  of  the  whole  mental  constitution  ("  character  ")  is  finally  revealed  only 
by  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  patient  and  her  previous  life. 

^^'ith  regard  to  the  general  physical  constitution  of  liysterical  subjects,  it 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  any  bodily  weakness  favors  the  development 
of  the  disease;  and  yet  hysteria  is  by  no  means  contined  to  the  ill-nourished, 
Aveakly,  and  anemic.  On  the  contrary,  many  patients  seem  to  be  in  blooming 
health  and  well  nourished.  In  a  severe  case  of  hysteria,  however,  the  effects 
of  the  disease  on  general  nutrition  may  be  very  distinct.  Little  food  is  in- 
gested, sleep  is  disturbed,  digestion  is  affected  {vide  infra),  and  the  bodily 
health  is  gradually  undermined. 

HYSTERICAL  ATTACKS,  CONDITIONS  OF  SPASM,  ETC. 

While  the  symptoms  thus  far  described  are  largely  of  a  j)ermanent  char- 
acter, paroxysmal  nervous  symptoms  are  also  comuu^n  in  liysteria.  The  diag- 
nosis of  the  entire  morbid  condition  is  often  made  certain  by  the  onset  of 
such  hysterical  attacks,  which  are  often  very  characteristic,  and  their  signifi- 
cance is  readily  perceived  by  the  experienced  physician.  There  are  some  cases 
of  hysteria  which  run  their  course  entii'ely  free  from  these  attacks,  and  present 
only  certain  permanent  nervous  sym])toms,  such  as  paralysis,  contractures, 
anaesthesia,  etc. ;  but  there  are  also  other  patients  in  whom  the  hysterical  at- 
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tacks  (Iniiiinate  tlic  wlioU-  scone,  and  arc  somctiincs  llie  only  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  An  liysterical  attack  is  not  infrecjucntly  the  heginninj:^  of  tiie 
tnmhle,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  excited  by  fright,  etc., 
and  where  the  attack  follows  immediately  upon  the  psychical  excitement. 

In  regard  to  the  severity  and  the  variety  of  the  hysterical  attacks,  they 
are  so  manifold  that  an  cxhanstivc  account  of  all  the  possibilities  cannot  here 
be  given ;  but  certain  features  and  dettiils  are  so  common  in  them,  and  recur 
so  often,  that  a  consideration  of  them  is  often  in  itself  sufJicient  for  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

The  mildest  form  of  the  hysterical  attack  consists  of  the  development  of  a 
feeling  of  distress,  anxiety,  vertigo,  and  especially  of  a  loss  of  voluntary  con- 
trol of  the  body.  The  patient  sinks  on  a  bed  or  chair,  closes  the  eyes,  and 
becomes  incapable  of  action  or  speech.  Mild  symptoms  of  moitor  irritation 
usually  ensue,  most  commonly  an  acceleration  of  respiration,  genei'a!  ti'emoi-. 
winking  of  tlie  eyes,  etc.  ]\Iild  spastic  sym])toms  in  the  pharyngeal  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  very  often  a  lively  palpita- 
tion (luring  the  attack.  The  face  is  sometimes  quite  red,  but  in  other  cases 
]»ale. 

in  such  mild  attacks  any  impartial  observer  has  decidedly  the  impression 
that  the  patient  is  humoring  her  inclinations.  If,  therefore,  she  is  cheered 
up,  or  if  cold  water  be  thrown  in  the  face  or  on  the  back  Avithout  too  great 
regard  for  her  feelings,  she  usually  soon  regains  her  will  power  and  rapidly 
recovers. 

In  an  unbroken  series  these  mildest  forms  of  attack  pass  over  into  the 
severer  types,  where  the  clouding  of  consciousness  is  greater  and  the  symptoms 
of  motor  irritation  are  more  severe.  Complete  loss  of  consciousness,  so  com- 
mon in  e])ilepsy,  is  never  seen  in  hysterical  seizures,  but  there  is  very  often 
a  marked  clouding  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  severe  forms  morbid  al- 
terations of  consciousness  {vide  infra).  If  hysterical  attacks  occur  which 
resemble  those  of  epilepsy  ("  hystero-epilepsy  "),  we  must  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combination  of  the  two  diseases;  but  usually  the  form  of  the  hyster- 
ical convulsion  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  epileptic.  In  severe 
hysterical  convulsions  the  convulsive  movements  are  more  varied,  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  complicated  than  in  epilepsy.  The  arms  make  thrashing 
and  thrusting  movement!?,  and  often  apparently  ipiite  well-coordinated  move- 
ments. Patients  strike  the  bed,  and  sometimes  their  own  bodies,  with  clenched 
fists;  they  seize  objects,  such  as  the  bedclothes  or  furniture,  and  cling  fast  to 
them.  \\'(^  also  see  clonic  or  tonic  flexor  and  extensor  spasms  in  the  legs.  The 
eyes  arc  almost  always  rolled  up;  more  rai'cly  they  converge  or  are  turned  to 
one  side,  and  they  often  roll  about.  The  lids  are  tightly  closed  or  occasionally 
open.  There  is  almost  always  trismus,  and  there  is  often  grinding  of  the 
teeth.  'J'he  trunk  usually  twists  and  turns  the  most  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  i)atient  often  hits  her  head  violently  against  the  wall  or  the  bed.  The 
whole  body  nuiy  assume  positions  which  a  healthy  person  can  scarcely  imitate 
without  special  practice.  The  best  known,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  characteristic,  is  the  arched  position  {arc  de  cercle),  of  which  the 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  281)  gives  an  idea.  Many  patients  rest  for 
a  time  on  the  floor  supported  only  by  the  head  and  toes.  At  intervals  they 
fling  or  roll  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  drum  on  the  floor  with  their  legs,  throw 
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llieinsclvos  into  tlie  air,  otc.     Anyone  wlio  has  onec  seen  sncli  a  "errand   hys- 
terical convulsion"'  will  never  forget  ihc  picture. 

A  (lilferent  hut  yet  a  coninion  form  of  hysterical  convulsion  is  character- 
ized by  a  pronounced  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles.     Tlie  attack  he- 


Fiu.  221. — IlyatL'iit-ul  arc  de  ccrcic  (Boukneville  and  UeGxNaud). 

gins  Avilli  a  spasmodic  accelci-atiou  of  respiration,  and  tlie  hreatliing  becomes 
progressively  shorter  and  more  rapid.  We  have  ourselves  counted  two  hundred 
respirations  a  minute.  Other  peculiar  spasms  of  tlie  res])iratory  muscles,  which 
occur  in  this  way  only  in  hysteria,  are  also  common — hiccough,  loud  sol)bing, 
grunting,  etc.     The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  usually  implicated  in  pro- 


FiG.  222. — Hysterical  attack  with  catalepsy  (personal  observation). 

ducing  these  noises.  Of  course,  nil  (licsc  spasmodic  condilions  may  be  joined 
in  the  most  xai'icd  ways  with  spasms  of  tlu>  ti'unk  and  the  extremities.  We 
very  often  find  during  the  hysterical  attacks  |)ronounced  cataleptic  states.  If 
the  jiatieiit    lies   in    bed    with    the  eyes  closed  and   rigid   extended   extremities, 
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we  can  put  the  arms  and  legs  into  llic  strangest  positions  passively,  and  they 
are  kept  there  for  a  long  time  (see  Fig.  '^22).  In  other  eases  the  catalcptie 
eondition  sets  in  only  if  the  eyes  of  the  i)atieiits,  wliich  were  previously  elosed 
in  the  letliargie  state,  are  foreibly  opened.  Charcot  has  described  a  few  show 
eases  of  grand  hysteria,  in  whiih  he  phice(l  the  patients  in  certain  postures 
intimately  associated  with  some  mental  ])icture  (attitude  of  prayer,  cruci- 
iixion,  of  friglit,  disgust,  and  others).  The  appropriate  facial  expression 
immediately  ensued  in  these  patients,  and  the  api)ropriate  position  of  the 
entire  bodv  was  reproduced  with  the  greatest  theatrical  realism.  We  see  from 
this  to  what  degree  of  suggestibility  hysterical  subjects  (I  might  almost  say) 
can  be  trained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors,  which  often  gives  the  most  characteristic  stamp 
to  tlie  grand  hysterical  attack,  is  the  relation  which,  on  the  whole,  the  spasm^ 
ol'ti'U  have  to  certain  coexisting  abnormal  conditions  of  consciousness.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  not  unconscious,  l)vit  she  is  under  the 
dominion  ol'  iiini'hid  (h'hisious.  and  these  often  mirror  themselves  in  the  out- 
ward movements.  The  patient  is  wholly  dominated  by  a  definite  circle  of 
ideas;  she  has  hallucinations,  and  passes  through  some  frightful  or  exciting 
event.  All  this  is  most  strikingly  nuini tested  in  her  movements  and  her  ex- 
pression. Hence,  in  an  attack  the  face  often  expresses  terror,  rage,  threaten- 
ing, concupiscence,  serenity,  etc.  Very  often  the  internal  excitement  hreaks 
forth  in  words,  and  there  is  actual  hysterical  delirium,  the  most  marked  emo- 
tional utterances,  etc.  We  often  observe,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  especial  interest, 
that  in  hysterical  attacks  which  have  come  on  immediately  after  a  severe 
fright,  or  some  exciting  event,  the  same  scene  to  some  degree  is  rehearsed  over 
in  the  patient's  consciousness  in  each  subsequent  attack.  If,  for  example, 
hysterical  attacks  come  on  in  a  nervous  child  who  has  been  attacked  by  a  dog, 
we  can  quite  frequently  recognize  again  the  cries  of  terror  at  the  approach  of 
the  dog  in  each  new  attack,  etc.  The  patients  often  talk  continually  to  them- 
selves during  the  attack,  usually  very  rapidly,  with  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  same  phrase  or  word.  We  can  often  succeed  in  giving  the  delirium  a 
definite  direction  by  questioning  the  patient,  or  converse  regularly  with  the 
patient  during  an  attack,  but  usually  the  pure  motor  spasms  again  set  in,  or 
persist  for  some  time  in  a  tonic  form. 

We  cannot  go  further  into  the  numerous  details  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
grand  attack  {"  grand e  liysterie"),  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  we 
must  thank  the  observations  of  Charcot  and  the  school  of  La  Salpetriere  in 
Paris  (Bourneville  and  Eegnard,  P.  Richer).  The  descriptions  of  the  French 
authors  apply  in  general  to  the  grand  hysteria  occasionally  seen  in  Germany. 
There  exists,  however,  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  a  large  part  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms  described  by  Charcot  were  artificially  cultivated.  The 
hysterical  cases  were  for  a  time  the  "  enfants  gates "  of  the  Salpetriere. 
Charcot  took  a  special  interest  in  them.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  suggestion 
and  autosuggestion  {vide  infra)  bore  good  fruit.  The  rules  and  laws  laid 
down  at  that  time  require  to  be  greatly  qualified.  The  French  neurologists 
distinguish  several  periods  in  the  grand  hysteiical  attack.  The  first  period 
consists  of  severe  epileptiform  convulsions  apparently  associated  with  loss  of 
consciousness.  Then  comes  the  period  of  contortions  and  grand  movements 
(clownismus),  and  finally  the  period  of  plastic  positions  and  passionate  atti- 
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hulos  (alfitinh's  passloNclh's).  The  short  and  very  significant  expressions  of 
this  scheme  are  of  practical  vahic,  l)ut  according::  to  onr  experience  one  can  only 
rarely  expect  sliarply  dclincd  "periods"  in  the  iii(li\idual  ease;  the  grand 
hysterical  attack  is  rather  c()in[)osed  in  the  most  varied  ways  of  the  different 
symptoms  above  mentioned. 

There  remains  one  essential  trait  needed  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
hysterical  attack,  and  that  is  the  "suggestibility"  of  the  patient,  which  is 
so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  hysteria.  By  "  suggestion  "  we  mean  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  a  definite  psychical  state,  or  a  physical  state  dependent 
on  the  mind,  by  arousing  the  appropriate  ideas.  In  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  mental  constitution  of  many  hysterical  persons  we  have  already 
liad  to  point  out  how  nuich  and  how  often  such  patients  let  themselves  be 
dominated  by  their  imaginations.  Suggestion  is  merely  the  artificial  foster- 
ing of  this  psychical  peculiarity  and  its  special  application.  The  more  we 
try  to  foster  and  preserve  this  peculiarity,  the  more  we  leave  uncorrected  the 
false  ideas  which  the  j)atients  have,  the  l)etter  we  succeed  at  last  in  making 
the  patients  merely  a  shuttlecock  for  their  ideas.  Hence  the  physician's 
daily  experience  teaches  that,  as  suggestion  ex])eriments  are  repeated,  the 
patients  more  easily  hecome  susceptible  to  them,  so  that  finally  we  can  actu- 
ally "  do  everything  with  them."  There  can  scarcely  be  any  difference  of 
oi)inion  as  to  whether  such  an  experiment  is  entirely  justifiable,  medically 
and  morally;  and  even  the  fostering  of  suggestion  for  therapeutic  purposes  is 
a  two-edged  sword  wdiose  action  is  not  always  rigidly  within  the  physician's 
control. 

Suggestion  is  most  easy  during  the  hysterical  attack  itself,  especially  in 
those  forms  where  the  patients  speak,  hear,  and  answer.  As  soon  as  we  give 
the  patient's  ideas  a  definite  direction,  and  tell  them  in  a  convincing  tone 
that  they  are  in  a  garden  or  a  wood,  picking  flowers  or  fruit,  that  they  are 
attacked,  bound,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  the  water,  etc.,  we  see  in 
their  bearing  and  speech  that  they  think  they  are  actually  experiencing  all 
these  conditions  in  their  delirium  and  hallucinations.  Tlie  emotional  utter- 
ances of  fear,  terror,  joy,  or  aversion  are  then  often  expressed  with  astonish- 
ing art.  In  the  same  way  we  can  suggest  paralyses,  contractures,  or  anes- 
thesias. The  most  interesting  feature  of  it  all  is,  that,  when  the  attack  is  over, 
every  trace  of  recollection  of  what  happened  during  it  is  lost.  The  same 
])a(ients  who  just  now  were  so  nmcli  excited  by  some  definite  idea,  a  few 
seconds  later,  as  soon  as  the  attack  has  ceased  of  itself  or  has  artificially  been 
brought  to  an  end  {vide  infra),  know  nothing  more  about  it.  They  have  not 
even  a  vanishing  recollection  like  that  of  a  dream  about  what  they  have  just 
said  and  done,  even  if  it  be  expressly  described;  but  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable that  during  the  following  attack  they  often  remember  very  well 
what  they  have  experienced,  actually  or  in  their  inuigination,  in  the  past  at- 
tack. In  such  cases  we  can  truly  speak  of  '"  double  consciousness."  Proc- 
esses of  the  conscious  waking  life,  however,  often  remain  in  the  consciousness 
during  the  attack.  We  have  already  said  that  the  actual  (>vent  (scene  of  ter- 
ror, etc.)  which  has  given  I'ise  to  the  lirst  onset  of  the  attacks  is  often  re- 
veah'il  anew  in  the  delii'iiiiii  of  subsequent  attacks. 

liy|)notic  symptoms  ai'e  closely  allied  to  the  ])rocesses  in  suggestion.  We 
cannot  give  here  a  complete  review  of  this  field,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has 
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Ihh'II  so  inuc'li  studird  of  laio.  'IMic  tt'iuli'iicy  ol'  luimaii  nature  to  mysticism 
and  (he  inthu'iK-e  of  suggestions,  whii-li  may  bo  potent  not  only  with  the  pa- 
tients hut  even  with  the  investigating  ])hysieians.  are  the  reasons  why  the  false 
and  the  true  luive  often  been  mixed  in  the  study  of  hypnosis.  We  can  say 
onlv  tiiat  one  great  advance  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  that  is,  that  most 
persons  of  scientific  training  have  abandoned  the  hypothesis,  once  frequently 
accepted,  of  a  special  '*  nuignetic  power"  (animal  magnetism),  by  which  the 
"  magnet  izers  "  could  put  their  "mediums"  into  tlie  "magnetic  sleep"  or 
other  abnormal  eoiulitions. 

llvpuosis  is  nothing  more  than  the  intentional  artificial  production  of  an 
hvsterieal  attack,  or  an  hysterical  psychosis  by  suggestion — that  is,  by  the  action 
of  detinite  ideas  on  the  jhtsou  to  be  hypnotized.  Therefore,  only  those  persons 
can  be  hypnotized  in  whom  these  ideas  have  a  strong  enough  influence.  No 
man  can  be  hypnotized  to  whom  the  nature  of  hypnosis  is  clear.  The  essential 
feature  of  all  hypnotic  procedures  is  merely  to  produce  in  the  most  lively  way 
possible  the  idea,  "It  will  happen  as  the  hyjmotizer  says."  All  other  things 
— the  li.xation  of  the  eyes  on  bright  objects,  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork, 
etc. — are  side  issues,  and  serve  merely  to  support  the  suggestion.  In  all  easily 
liypnotizable  ])ersons  the  mere  closure  of  the  eyes  and  the  remark,  "  Xow  go 
to  sleep,"  are  enough  to  produce  the  hypnotic  sleep.  Patients  (and  here  we 
nuiy  actually  speak  of  "patients")  reach  this  suggestibility,  of  course,  only 
after  they  have  often  been  hypnotized;  for  the  oftener  the  same  action  of  an 
idea  is  produced  the  more  easily  it  occurs — a  law  which  follows  also  from  many 
other  exjieriments  in  the  psychical  domain.  The  different  forms  of  hypnosis 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  various  hysterical  conditions.  Hypnosis  is  an 
artilieial  hysterical  symj)tom,  designedly  produced,  and  from  this  alone  we 
note  the  danger  of  all  hy])notic  experiments  if  they  are  practiced  by  the  ig- 
norant. In  this,  too,  it  has  often  been  shown  that  we  cannot  become  free 
again  from  the  spirits  which  we  call  up. 

As  a  rule,  we  distinguish  four  chief  forms  of  the  hypnotic  state,  which 
show,  however,  nuuiy  transitions:  (1)  The  cataleptic  state,  in  which  the  limbs 
retain  all  the  positions  artificially  given  them  (see  the  previous  chapter). 
(2)  The  state  of  "suggestion,"  of  artificially  produced  hallucinations.  If  we 
put  the  body  passively  into  certain  positions  corresponding  to  definite  acts,  we 
can  produce  in  the  patient  all  the  appropriate  ideas  with  the  directness  of  an 
hallucination.  To  this  category  belong  the  well-known  hypnotic  exhibitions 
where  hyjmotized  adult  men  dance  dolls,  eat  raw  potatoes  with  an  expression 
of  enjoyment,  et^.  (3)  The  lethargic  state;  that  is,  a  state  of  apparent  un- 
consciousness, with  the  eyes  closed,  the  muscles  completely  relaxed,  and  a 
marked  increase  of  excitability  in  the  muscles  and  nerves.  A  light  pressure 
or  a  slight  blow  on  a  nerve,  such  as  the  facial,  suffices  to  put  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  it  into  a  tetanic  contraction  which  outlasts  the  irritation.  (4)  By 
certain  manipulations  (for  instance,  rubbing  over  the  vertex)  we  can  change 
the  lethargic  state  into  one  of  hysterical  somnambulism.  The  patients  remain 
half  unconscious,  but  answer  automatically  questions  which  are  put  to  them, 
obey  orders  given  to  them,  and  sometimes  show  certain  sensory  hyperesthesias. 
We  .see  that  all  these  forms  are  precisely  identical  with  the  different  forms  of 
the  hysterical  attack.  Only  the  increased  mechanical  excitability  of  muscles 
and  nerves  is  not  yet  fully  explained,  Init  the  reported  observations  upon  this 
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point  have  not  yet  been  absolutely  conliriiicd.  It  is  especiall}^  a  question 
whether  suggestion — that  is,  ideas  which  lead  to  unconscious  muscular  con- 
tractions— may  not  also  play  a  part  here? 

Another  important  point  in  the  hysterical  attacks  must  be  discussed,  the 
"  hysterogenous  zones."  We  have  mentioned  al)ove  how  often  in  hysterical 
patients  certain  parts  of  the  body  (the  ovarian  region,  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
etc.)  are  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that, 
in  spite  of  the  patient's  resistance,  somewhat  longer  pressure  on  such  a  spot 
may  excite  an  hysterical  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  succeed  in 
causing  an  existing  attack  to  cease  by  pressure  on  the  same  zone.  We  are  of 
the  o]nnion  that  in  these  manipulations  also  ideas  become  potent  as  connect- 
ing links;  for  we  may,  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  clinic  almost  every 
term,  by  suggestive  persuasion  or  I)y  all  possible  procedures  excite  and  then 
inhil)it  attacks  in  hysterical  patients.  In  such  cases  we  never  have  to  do  with 
])bysiological  reflex  processes,  but  always  with  the  action  of  ideas  suggested 
to  the  patient. 

Finally,  we  must  add  that  there  are  also  milder  forms  of  liysterical  spasm 
wliicli  are  limited  to  a  definite  muscular  region,  and  are  not  associated  willi 
any  marked  clouding  of  consciousness.  There  are,  for  example,  isolated  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  isolated  respiratory  spasms  (spasmodic  cough,  etc.), 
not  infrequently  associated,  with  the  strangest  noises,  and  isolated  spasms  in 
the  arms  and  legs;  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  also  be  afi'ected  (hysterica-l  spasm 
of  the  glottis).  Spasms  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  inspiration 
are  quite  common  under  the  forni  of  hysterical  hiccough,  which  may  sometimes 
last  in  the  severest  way  for  days  and  weeks.  To  spasmodic  conditions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  we  refer  the  well-known  symptom  of 
so-called  globus  hystericus — the  patients  feel  as  if  a  ball  were  moving  up  and 
down  in  the  throat. 

We  sometimes  see  spasmodic  conditions  which  come  on  in  a  clonic  fashion, 
or  in  single  twitchings  in  this  or  that  muscular  territory ;  they  sometimes  affect 
symmetrical  groups  of  muscles,  are  not  associated  with  disturbances  of  con- 
sciousness, cease  during  sleep,  and  are  often  easily  cured  by  appropriate  mental 
treatment.  Such  conditions  have  often  been  falsely  called  paramyoclonus,  or 
myoclonia  {q.v.).  Among  the  forms  of  hysterical  spasm  we  may  also  reckon 
the  peculiar  attacks,  essentially  of  a  psychical  nature,  when  more  complicated 
morbid  excitations  of  volition  occur,  with  or  without  the  ordinary  convulsive 
movements.  In  such  attacks  the  patients  begin  to  ejaculate  the  filthiest  words 
of  abuse  {c  op  ml  alia) ,  or  to  repeat  every  word  they  hear  (erhohilia),  or  to 
practice  peculiar  "impulsive"  movements  (tearing  everything  to  bits,  etc.). 
Conditions  of  this  sort  have  been  specially  grouped  under  the  name  of  '"  itiala- 
die  des  tics"  {vide  supra,  page  603),  but  the  greater  part  doubtless  are 
hysteria.  We  see  no  reason  to  regard  such  conditions  as  a  special  disease 
under  the  name  of  "  iiialadie  des  tics."  We  have  repeatedly  observed  such 
coiulitions  (especially  in  children),  which  were  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  hysteria,  and  which  could  ra])i(lly  be  made  to  (lisa|)|)eai'  by  appi'o|»i-iate 
psychical  treatment.  'V\\q  severer  forms  of  these  conditions,  of  course,  hehtng 
to  the  pronounced  hysterical  psychoses. 
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GENERAL    COURSE    OF    THE    DISEASE 

Our  description  of  the  symptomatology  of  hysteria  has  been  confined  to  the 
most  important  and  frequent  plienomena,  and  yet  even  this  meager  outline 
shows  what  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  the  disease  assumes.  (1)  In  one  class 
of  eases  there  are  no  severe  symptoms  whatever.  The  patient  merely  displays 
thi"  general  mental  condition  characteristic  of  hysteria;  she  is  easily  excited, 
prone  to  make  much  of  her  ills,  has  all  sorts  of  symptoms,  such  as  pain, 
cephalic  symptoms,  palpitation,  dyspepsia,  and  dyspiura.  and  tliese  are  ag- 
gravated hy  mental  excitement,  while  at  other  times  they  may  so  nearly  vanish 
that  the  patient  does  not  appear  to  he  ill.  (2)  A  second  class  of  cases  has 
more  severe  disturbance,  coining  on  after  some  unfavoral)le  psychical  or  other 
intluence  (vide  supra).  The  patient  may  have  displayed  a  general  hysterical 
tendency  })reviously,  or  may  have  seemed  perfectly  well.  Here  we  may  ol)- 
servc  all  the  symptoms  above  cnunuralcd  and  descril)ed.  There  may  be  pa- 
ralysis, sj)asm,  contracture,  ana'sthesia,  or  ])ar;esthesia.  The  individual  symp- 
toms may  persist  obstinately  for  weeks  and  months,  but  again  they  may  vanish 
suddenly  or  give  place  to  other  disturbances.  Psychical  iuHuences  are  unmis- 
takably potent,  not  merely  in  the  incipient  stage,  but  also  in  the  further  course 
of  the  disease.  Any  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  is  often  referable  to  emo- 
tional excitement.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hysterical  convulsions.  In 
other  cases,  of  course,  the  hysterical  attacks  come  on  apparently  quite  spon- 
taneously, just  like  epileptic  states.  (3)  The  third  class  comprises  the  most 
severe  forms  of  hysteria,  with  those  nervous  disturbances  briefly  outlined 
above.  They  are  as  complicated  as  they  are  puzzling,  and  form  manifold  com- 
binations with  all  ilie  other  hysterical  phenomena,  including  anaesthesia,  con- 
tracture, and  paralysis. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  The  true  root  of  all  evil 
is  the  abnormal  excital)ility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  always  remains  in 
unstable  e(|iiilibi'imii.  and  often  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  this.  If  not,  the 
trouble  lasts  almost  indefinitely.  New  manifestations  of  the  disease  succeed 
to  periods  of  ap])arently  ])ei-feet  health.  Usually  the  symptoms  do  not  abate 
till  quite  late  in  life.  There  are.  however,  many  instances  of  complete  and 
permanent  relief.  This  favorai)le  tei'mination  is  more  especially  to  be  hoped 
for  where  the  patient  comes  into  suitable  and  appropriate  conditions  of  life, 
having  some  regular  occui)ation  which  is  not  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  unfavor- 
able psychical  influences.  Many  cases  of  hysterical  disturbance,  in  previously 
healthy  children  or  young  adidts.  and  due  to  some  distinct  cause,  terminate 
comparatively  soon,  and  never  recur.  It  is  never  possible,  however,  to  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  relapse,  inasmuch  as  a  single  appearance  of  hysteria 
shows  unmistakal)ly  that  the  nervous  system  is  abnormally  vulnerable  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  and  the  mental  emotions  excited  by  them. 

Lastly,  one  more  remark,  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  unimportant.  Since, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  foundation  of  liysteria  is  an  abnormal  congenital 
predisposition  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  wonder  if,  besides 
the  specific  hystei'ieal  constitution,  at  times  other  constitutional  abnormalities 
may  be  found  in  the  same  individual.  Thus,  h3^sterical  symptoms  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  other  diseases  of  the  n(>rvous  system — for  example,  in  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  tumors  of  flie  bi'ain.  all  soi'ts  of  psychoses,  etc. 
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Indeed,  one  can  go  even  furtlior  and  assume  that  in  liysterical  suljjects,  in 
addition  to  the  abnormal  constitution  of  the  l)rain,  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  even  entirely  different  organs,  are  functionally  below  par,  an  as- 
sumption which  would  naturally  l)e  of  decisive  significance  for  the  patho- 
genetic conception  of  certain  symptoms.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  more  in  detail  into  these  conditions.  We  wish  merely  to  mention  them 
in  order  not  to  merit  tlie  reproacli  of  a  too  one-sided  conception  of  h3^steria. 
Nevertheless,  I  l)elieve  that  an  actual  shai-p  limitation  of  the  concept  of  hys- 
teria is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  psychogenetic  nature  of  tlie  clinical 
symptoms  previously  mentioned. 

DIAGNOSIS 

An  experienced  pliysician  is  seldom  greatly  puzzled  by  hysterical  affec- 
tions. Although  the  disease  may  at  first  simi;late  some  grave  organic  dis- 
order, a  careful  physical  examination  and  continued  observation  will  almost 
invariably  disclose  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
never  any  such  symptoms  as  would  absolutely  prove  the  existence  of  some 
organic  lesion.  For  example,  we  never  find  marked  atrophy  or  loss  of  elec- 
trical reaction  in  connection  with  hysterical  paralysis.  We  should  also  regard 
the  whole  psychical  behavior  of  the  patient,  the  influence  exerted  upon  her  by 
emotional  disturbances,  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  when  the  attention 
is  diverted,  and  the  etiology  of  the  illness — for  instance,  the  development  of 
the  symptoms  after  some  mental  excitement  or  emotion.  The  discovery  of 
specific  hysterical  sym]itoms,  the  so-called  hysterical  stigmata,  sensory  anaes- 
thesia, hysterogenous  zones,  etc.,  are  especially  important.  That  one  must  not 
go  too  far  here  has  been  emphasized  al)Ove.  IMany  symptoms  of  hysteria,  espe- 
cially hysterical  abasia,  hysterical  aphonia,  hysterical  hyperaesthesiae,  certain 
forms  of  spasm,  hemians'sthesia,  etc.,  are  in  themselves  so  characteristic  that 
from  them  alone  a  correct  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  at  the  first  glance. 
The  very  circumstance  that  hysterical  affections  do  not  keep  to  the  laws  of 
nervous  anatomy  and  nervous  physiology,  and  that  they  often  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  them,  is  of  importance  in  their  recognition ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  earnestly  warn  the  physician  against  making  the 
diagnosis  of  "  hysteria  "  too  readily.  Pronounced  hysterical  symptoms  are, 
of  course,  only  rarely  mistaken  Ijy  an  experienced  physician,  but  very  often 
all  sorts  of  symptoms  nuiy  be  due  to  concealed  affections,  wliich  cannot  be 
positively  determined  (certain  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  gallstones,  renal  cal- 
culi, beginning  cerebral  diseases  [especially  multiple  sclerosis. — K.],  arterio- 
sclerosis, etc.),  and  these  sym])toms  may  falsely  be  regarded  as  "hysterical," 
especially  wlien  we  are  actually  dealing  with  nervous  patients.  Repeated 
careful  objective  examination  and  observation  is  therefore  im])eratively 
necessary.  In  doulitful  cases  llie  diagnosis  can  sometimes  be  rendered  cer- 
tain oidy  by  the  result  of  treatment  ;  but  even  in  siicli  cases  the  physician 
sliouhl  not  proceed  too  roughly  or  to(^  rapidly,  since  be  may  oidy  too  easily 
cause   harm. 

Since  an  investigation  of  hystei'ical  and  ciiilcptic  attacks  is  of  especial  im- 
portance, we  will  give  here  a  synoj)sis,  somewhat  schematic,  of  course,  of  the 
most  important  distinguishing  features: 
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Epileptic  Cowtlsions 

1.  Sudden  fall  to  the  ^iround;  ofton  con- 
sequent extiTUid  injuries. 

2.  Sudden  p:illi)r  of  the  face.  Often 
marked  l>y  cyanosis  later. 

.i.  Pupils  dilated;  do  not  react. 

4.  Convulsions  according  to  the  nature  of 
cortical  epilepsy  in  the  form  of  convulsive 
twitching.     Tongue  ofton  hitten. 

5.  Often  one  initial  cry,  then  total  loss  of 
consciousness.  ' 


6.  (Convulsions  rarely  last  longer  than  a 
few  minutes,  followed  hy  ileep  sleep. 

7.  Suggestive  and  hypnotic  procedures, 
and  al.so  external  irritation  during  the  attack, 
without  any  influence. 


8.  Other  hysterical  symptoms  are  absent. 


Hysterical  Convulsions 

1.  Slow  sinking  to  the  ground;  no  exter- 
nal injuries. 

2.  No  striking  pallor  of  the  face.  No 
marked  cyanosis. 

3.  Pupils  react. 

4.  Convulsions  consist  of  extensive  move- 
ments, striking  out  with  the  arms  or  legs, 
twisting  of  the  body,  etc.  Respiratory 
spasms.     No  biting  of  the  tongue. 

5.  Hysterical  disturbances  of  conscious- 
ness, but  no  complete  loss  of  consciousness; 
spasmodic  and  continuous  cries,  laughter, 
weeping,  etc.  Talking  during  the  attack, 
emotional  disturbances,  delirium,  etc. 

6.  Attack  may  last  from  half  an  liour  to 
an  hour  or  more.  Patient  often  wakes  su<l- 
denly. 

7.  The  attacks  may  easily  be  excited  arti- 
ficially at  any  time  l)y  hypnotic  or  other  sug- 
gestive procedures,  or  they  may  be  inhibited 
in  like  manner  (pressure  on  definite  parts  of 
the  body  or  the  like).  During  the  attack 
the  convulsions  may  be  influenced  or  even 
wholly  suppressed  by  sprinkling  with  water, 
a  cold  douche,  etc. 

8.  Other  hysterical  symptoms  may  co- 
exist and  often  remain  after  the  attack 
(hysterical  hemiantesthesia,  paralysis,  con- 
tractures, etc.). 


TREATMENT 

What  lias  beon  pair!  al)out  tlie  a^tioloo-y  of  hysteria  at  once  suggests  a  pos- 
sible iiietliod  of  pro))liyla.\is.  A  watchful  eye  will  often  detect,  even  in  cliild- 
hood,  the  signs  of  abiionual  nervous  excitalulity,  and  in  such  a  case  the  parent 
will  luak-e  it  his  duty  to  impose  a  suitable  physical  and  mental  regimen,  that 
graver  disturbances  may  be  averted.  • 

If  hysteria  be  already  developed,  the  first  and  most  important  treatment  is 
mental.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  deride  the  ])atient  or  treat 
her  as  a  malingerer;  for  hysteria  is  a  disease,  and  its  symptoms  are  just  as 
inde])endent  of  any  conscious  volition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  those  of 
any  other  disease.  It  is,  however,  also  absolutely  essential  to  carry  out  the 
moral  training,  which  the  physician  must  institute  with  all  the  proper  strict- 
ness and  energy,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  any  good  be  accomplislied. 
Therefore  an  absolutely  positive  diagnosis  is  the  first  essential  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  hysteria.  If  the  physician  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  (vide  supra),  he  cannot  proceed  with  the  necessary  inflexible  consist- 
ency, and  the  therapeutic  results  are  seldom  satisfactory;  but  if  the  diagnosis  is 
assured,  then  there  is  no  need  of  iiuiking  the  slightest  concession  to  the  patient. 
Sometimes  this  most  important  indicaticm  can  be  fulfilled  only  after  the  pa- 
tient lias  been  withdrawn  from  the  overanxious  and  overassiduous  parents  or 
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relatives,  nnd  like  nnfavoral)le  inHucncos.  In  such  cases,  treatment  in  some 
instihiiioii  will  often  l)e  vastly  better  than  the  l)est  care  at  home,  and  our  own 
e\|)erienee  leads  ns  to  roeomiiumd  most  urgently  that  the  possible  necessity  of 
nnnoval  to  an  asvlnm  should  be  constanllv  bofue  in  mind  with  regard  to  asr- 
gravated  cases.  Often  (e.g.,  in  children)  the  mere  dread  of  removal  to  such 
a  place  has  a  favorable  mental  influence. 

Proper  moral  treatment  achieves  comparatively  the  best  r(\sults  where  there 
is  hysterical  paralysis.  When  we  are  once  certain  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
hysteria,  the  patient  must  be 
instructed  liow  to  regain  by 
practice  the  lost  power  of  the 
will  over  the  paralyzed  nmscles. 
If  the  paralysis  atfect  the  lower 
extremities,  as  it  usually  does, 
the  patient  must  be  set  on  her 
feet,  regardless  of  all  her  op- 
])osition  and  complaints,  and 
kindly  but  most  firmly  required 
to  try  to  walk.  Of  course,  at 
first  she  must  be  well  supported 
(see  Fig.  233).  This  exer- 
cise must  he  methodically  gone 
through  with  several  times  a 
day.  Gradually  the  patient's 
gait  becomes  more  and  more 
secure.  She  regains  confidence 
in  her  own  ability,  and,  having 
once  begun  to  improve,  usually 
makes  rapid  progress  toward 
complete  recovery.  Every  ex- 
perienced physician  can  recall 
numerous  instances  w^here  hys- 
terical paralysis  which  had 
lasted  weeks  and  months  was 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Faradiza- 
tion of  the  muscles,  cold  s])ong- 
ing,  and  baths  are  excellent 
adjuvants;  and  the  disagreeable 
element  in  these  procedures  of 
itself  stinuilates  the  palieni  to 
nudvc  every  possible  exertion  to 
I'egain  the  use  of  hov  limbs. 

When      there     is     hysterical 
paralysis   of    the   vocal   cords,   a 
siniilai'    I  raining     (energetic    ef- 
forts  to   make  the   vocal   cords  tense  and   to  produce  a  loud   tone)    will   he 
found  both   practicable  and   enicieiit.      I^'leclricity   is  also  of  great    value.      It 
may  be  applie(l  externally  or  within  the  larynx.     Often  the  patient,  terrified 
t)3 


Fig.  2-2:i. 


-Hysterical  :il)asi:i.      ExtTcisc  in  walking. 
(Erlaiigen  Medicjil  Clinic.) 
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by  the  sudden  pain  it  t-auses,  recovers  her  voice  at  once.  The  same  holds  true 
of  all  hvsterical  disturbances  of  speech  and  of  hysterical  mutism. 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  contractures  consists,  first,  of  an  effort  to  relax 
the  contracture  by  nuissage  and  energetic  passive  motion.  Faradism  will  he 
found  of  assistiince  here  also,  hi  oiili'i-  In  remove  tlie  contracture  permanently, 
the  patient  must  be  induced  to  exercise  the  muscles  regularly  by  nuiking  volun- 
tary movements.  We  sometimes  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the 
patient  to  make  the  lirst  attempt  to  move.  In  such  cases  we  can  attain  our 
end  only  by  great  patience  and  iKTsi'vcraiue  ami  by  the  suggestive  aid  of  all 
sort^  of  manipulations  (galvanism  thnnii;]!  tlie  liead,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  hysterical  spasmodic  conditions  often  causes  greater  diffi- 
culties. The  nuiin  thing  is  to  bring  the  ])atient  to  control  herself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  either  by  an  energetic  appeal,  by  diverting  the  attention, 
etc.  In  many  cases  a  sharp  sensory  irritation,  douching  with  cold  water,  or 
a  bath  with  cold  affusions,  acts  to  restore  the  energy  of  the  patient's  will  and 
the  control  over  the  muscles,  and  thus  to  check  the  spasms.  The  dread  of  the 
repetition  of  the  bath  does  its  part  in  restraining  the  patients  from  giving 
themselves  up  unresistingly  to  a  repetition  of  the  attack.  The  electric  current 
(strong  faradism  during  the  attack)  may  also  act  favorably  in  the  same  way. 
Such  measures,  however,  often  gradually  lose  their  efficacy;  the  patients 
become  accustnincd  to  the  cold  baths,  and  they  remain  without  effect. 

The  milder  varieties  of  hysterical  convulsion,  such  as  hysterical  hiccough 
or  cough,  are  often  controlled  by  a  stern  reproof.  It  is  precisely  in  these  cases 
tiuit  the  moral  effect  of  transfer  to  some  institution  frequently  causes  the 
abrupt  disappearance  of  symptoms  wdiich  have  lasted  for  months.  All  the 
forms  of  hysterical  spasm  occurring  in  children  especially  are  easily  removed 
by  proper  treatment  (especially  by  isolation  from  the  family!).  The  severe 
hysterical  attacks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often,  of  course,  peculiarly  obstinate, 
and  they  may  resist  for  months,  and  even  years,  the  most  intelligent  treatment. 
In  all  hysterical  spasms  limited  to  certain  muscles  methodical  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  often  attended  by  the  best  results.  We  inhibit  the  abnormal  motor 
innervations,  and  direct  the  will  into  other  well-regulated  paths — regular 
res])iratory  exercises  in  respiratory  spasms,  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  arms 
for  twitching  of  the  arms.  etc. 

Frequently  the  hysterical  anaesthesias  require  no  separate  treatiiient.  They 
belong  to  those  symptoms  which,  as  a  rule,  had  better  be  entirely  ignored. 
Then  they  often  disappear  of  their  own  accord.  If,  how^ever,  in  a  particular 
case  special  treatment  of  the  anaesthesia  is  desired,  then  electricity  is  most  suit- 
able. The  antfisthetic  areas  of  the  skin  are  treated  with  the  faradic  brushy  in 
order,  so  to  speak,  to  recall  to  consciousness  the  anesthetic  portions  of  skin  by 
means  of  the  strong  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  these  cases  may  prove  obstinate  or  relapse. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  hysterical  cases  to  treat  are  those  where  the  symp- 
toms are  not  strongly  pronounced,  ])ut  where  there  is  a  general  hysterical  con- 
dition, expressing  itself  in  a  multitude  of  nervous  derangements,  such  as  pal- 
pitation, dyspepsia,  and  general  debility,  or  in  purely  subjective  symptoms, 
or  in  emotional  tendencies.  Such  ])atients  are  often  advanced  in  years,  so  that 
little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  moral  training;  and  their  circumstances  may  be 
unfavorable  without  our  being  able  to  remedy  the  situation.     Even  here,  how- 
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ever,  the  pliysician  may  greatly  benefit  tlieni  by  means  of  psychical  influ- 
ences if  he  once  gains  their  coiupiete  conficUmcc.  For  patients  of  this  class 
the  treatment  should  consist  principally  of  mental  training  and  education. 
The  patients  should  gradually  learn  to  suppress  their  morbid  ideas,  and  again 
accustom  themselves  to  a  normal  way  of  living. 

We  should  also  consider  all  such  remedies  as  invigorate  the  nervous  svs- 
tem;  electricity  should  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of  general  faradization, 
the  faradic  brush  applied  to  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  the  galvanic  current 
applied  to  the  spinal  column  and  the  syinpathetic  nerve;  and  of  still  greater 
importance  is  a  methodical  cold-water  treatment,  either  by  sponging,  bathing, 
or  douches.  Such  patients  are  often  vastly  improved  by  sea  bathing  in  sum- 
mer, or  by  going  to  the  mountains. 

The  numerous  internal  remedies  for  hysteria  are  also  of  more  nse  in  these 
general  conditions  than  where  there  are  marked  nervous  disturbances  in  special 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  latter,  internal  remedies  do  good  only  indirectly 
and  in  a  psychical  fashion  by  so-called  suggestion,  especially  if  the  patient  have 
great  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  or  in  the  physician  who  pre- 
scribes it.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  cases  of  rapid  recovery  after 
taking  homoeopathic  and  "  electro-homoeopathic "  remedies,  and  those  still 
more  marvelous  cnres  effected  by  means  of  holy  water  and  relics. 

Among  the  "  antihysterical  "  agents'  contained  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  asa- 
fcetida,  valerian,  and  castoreum  are  the  most  famous;  but  probably  few  Avould 
at  the  present  day  claim  that  they  possess  any  specific  virtues.  Perhaps  the 
preparations  of  valerian  are  the  most  useful  in  conditions  of  hysterical  excite- 
ment, as  evinced  bv  convulsions  or  palpitation  (pills  of  extract  of  valerian, 
gr.  V  to  x  [gm.  1.0  to  '3.<»|  three  times  a  day,  or  twenty  drops  of  simple  or 
ethereal  tincture  of  valerian  several  times  a  day).  Bromid  of  potassium, 
arsenic,  and  other  medicines  which  ordinarily  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  nerves,  seldom  accomplish  any  permanent  good  in  hysteria,  although  often 
prescribed.  We  must  utter  an  urgent  warning  against  narcotics,  especially 
morphin,  since  they  do  little  good,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  developing  the 
morphin  habit  in  such  ])atients. 

If  hystei'ia  be  com])licated  by  some  actual  organic  disease,  the  latter,  of 
course,  demands  special  treatment,  (ireat  benefit  is  hoped  for  by  many  from 
the  cure  of  any  uterine  couiplaint  which  may  be  present.  Cases  are  actually 
known  where  grave  liysterical  disturbance  has  vanished  upon  dilatation  of  a 
constricted  cervical  canal  or  rectification  of  a  disydacenunit;  but  there  are 
numerous  other  instances  on  record  where  gynaecological  treatment  has  proved 
entirely  unavailing.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that,  in  the  successful  cases,  the 
main  benefit  was  due  to  the  mental  influence  of  the  treatment.  In  general 
we  would  utter  an  urgent  warning  against  needless  gynaecological  examina- 
tious  and  treatment  in  hysterical  subjects.  The  patient's  condition  is  often 
merely  made  worse  by  such  procedures. 

Accordingly,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that  all  methods  of  treatment  of 
hysteria  ai'e  etMcient  only  when  associated  with  the  necessary  psychical  factor; 
that  is,  the  ])atient's  belief  in  the  etTicacy  of  tlu;  remi'dy.  or,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  at  present,  with  suf/f/csdon — i.  e.,  an  elfective  influence  on  the 
ideation  of  the  patient.  Hence  any  prescription,  no  matter  how  senseless  it 
seems,  may  have  the  greatest  effect  as  soon  as  the  ))atient  "  b(»lieves  in  it  " — 
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that  is,  as  soon  as  the  psycliical  action  of  tliis  Ix'licf  is  manifost.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  in  hysteria,  as  a  rule,  treatment  either  produces  rapidly  a  brilliant 
success  or  it  has  no  effect  at  all. 

'i\vo  methods  of  treatment  have  still  to  he  mentioned — metallotherapy  and 
treatment  hv  liyimosis.  \'cry  little  is  now  licai'd  ol'  metallotherapy.  We  men- 
tion it  merely  as  an  historical  example  of  what  strange  fruits  the  treatmiMit  of 
liysteria  can  produce.  Hypnosis,  however,  still  haunts  many  hrains,  whereby 
fact  and  iiition  are  often  marvelously  mixed. 

In  regard  to  metallotherapy  a  French  physician,  named  Bun|.  discovered 
years  ago  that  by  laying  plates  of  metal  upon  a  cutaneous  surface  affected  by 
liysterical  anesthesia  a  remarkable  result  is  sometimes  produced.  Almost  at 
once  sensation  is  restored  to  the  immediate  region,  and  often  to  a  much  larger 
area.  Most  of  the  ca.ses  have  been  those  of  hysterical  hemiana^sthesia.  Osten- 
sibly, it  is  not  every  kind  of  metal  which  will  prove  effective,  nor  will  the  same 
kind  affect  all  patients.  It  is  said  that  iron  is  most  frequently  efficient;  but 
sometimes  copper,  zinc,  or  gold  is  required.  The  process  of  determining  the 
metal  essential  to  each  individual  case  Burq  called  "  metalloscopy  " ;  and  he 
stated  that  this  metal  would  also  have  the  same  effect  if  given  internally !  In 
1S7(!  a  committee  ajjpointed  by  the  Paris  Societe  de  Biologic  tested  these 
statements,  at  least  Avith  regard  to  the  external  application  of  metals — the  idea 
-of  their  internal  administration  having  been  pretty  much  abandoned — and 
confirmed  them.  Charcot  also  published  many  remarkable  facts  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  likewise  soon  received  universal  substantiation.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  phenomena  is  known  as  transfer.  The  return  of  sensation 
to  the  anesthetic  area,  as  a  result  of  applying  a  metal  plate,  is  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  development  of  anesthesia  upon  the  opposite,  previously  nor- 
nuil,  side,  in  an  exactly  corresponding  place.  Sometimes  sensation  oscillates 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  back  again,  so  that  now  one  half  of  the  body 
and  now  the  other  is  alternately  sensitive  or  anesthetic.  If  the  metal  be  placed 
at  the  start  upon  the  normal  skin,  that  part  becomes  anesthetic,  while  the  cor- 
responding part  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  regains  its  former  normal 
condition. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  other  hysterical  symptoms  exhibit  analogous 
phenomena.  Transfer  can  sometimes  be  observed  in  hysterica,l  amblyopia, 
achroMuitopsia,  deafness,  loss  of  smell  and  taste,  contractures,  and  paralysis. 
Such  transfers  may  be  induced  by  various  means  other  than  metal  plates. 
Tliese  are  classed  as  esthesiogenous  remedies,  and  include  large  magnets,  feeble 
galvanic  currents,  and  static  electricity.  Vibrating  tuning  forks  and  sinapisms 
have  also  produced  similar  results.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  to  be  an  indubitable 
conclusion  that  the  whole  group  of  symptoms  just  described  has  no  peculiar 
position.  These  symptoms  are  simply  the  results  of  suggestion,  produced  in 
this  ease  by  ideas,  which  are  elicited  through  the  peculiar  method  of  examina- 
tion of  the  patient.  A  specific  metallotherapy  is  therefore  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  We  are  dealing  with  pure  psychical  suggestion.  The  similarity  of 
the  test  as  performed  by  the  physicians,  Avho  expect  a  definite  result  them- 
selves, produces  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  that  ensue. 

Of  late  the  treatment  of  hysteria  by  hypnosis  has  acquired  a  far  greater 
practical  significance  than  metallotherapy;  it  is  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
has  been  employed  most  extensively  by  the  "  school  of  Nancy  "   (Bernheim) 
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and  its  adherents.  If,  diirini^  hypnosis,  morbid  states  can  be  produced  by 
suggestion,  it  naturally  follows  that  morbid  states  can  also  be  cured  by  sug- 
gestion. If,  by  many  well-known  successes,  the  hypnotizing  physician  has  at 
the  outset  acquired  (he  patient's  confidence,  as  relics  win  the  confidi^nce  of 
believers,  the  most  beautiful  results  can,  of  course,  be  attained  by  liy[)nosis. 
There  is  no  special  peculiar  principle  in  the  hypnotic  trentnient.  Any  other 
etticient  mode  of  treating  hysteria  rests  on  the  same  conditions  and  presump- 
tions. Hypnosis  has  only  the  one  great  consequence,  that  it  is  artificially 
produced  as  a  severe  al)normal  mental  state  in  a  patient  who  previously  had 
not  spontaneously  fallen  into  this  state.  In  that  lies  a  conse(iuence,  which,  of 
course,  need  not  always  be  permanent,  but  which  often  enough  has  been  most 
severe — the  attempt  to  hypnotize  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  a  slight 
hysterical  affection  has  not  infrequently  been  followed  by  the  onset  of  a  severe 
hysterical  attack.  The  mischance  will  seldom  happen  to  the  ])hysicians  and 
magnetizers  who  practice  hypnotism  as  a  specialty,  because  their  psychical 
influence  on  their  patients  is  usually  greater  from  the  outset;  but  we  should 
consider  it  a  misfortime  if  hypnosis  should  come  into  too  general  use.  That 
in  this  way  apparently  the  most  wonderful  cures  can  often  be  obtained  is  per- 
fectly well  established,  and  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  the  same  cures  can  also 
be  obtained  in  other  ways,  without  running  the  risk  of  producing  first  that  of 
which  you  would  cure  your  patient,  for  to  hypnotize  means  to  make  tempo- 
rarily hysterical  (see  page  ()34),  and  there  cannot  exist  the  least  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  use  of  hypnotism  is  a  two-edged  sword.  The  more  frequently 
artificial  hypnosis  is  employed,  the  more  readily  it  can  be  produced,  and  thus  it 
may  happen  that  a  hypnosis  originally  intended  for  therapeutic  purposes  ends 
in  ordinary  hysterical  attacks.  To  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that  not  in- 
frequently the  entire  conscious  state  of  the  hysterical  patient  is  by  no  means 
always  favorably  influenced  by  a  hypnotic  treatment  with  all  the  attendant 
claptrap.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  hard  to  prophesy  that,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  hypnosis  becomes  general,  it  will  lose  its  halo  with  the 
patient,  and  with  that  it  will  lose  its  healing  power. 


CHAPTER   XII 

NEURASTHENIA 

(Nervous  Debility.     Nervousness) 

Concept  of  the  Disease  and  .ffitiology. — The  name  of  neurasthenia  is  given 
to  a.  nervous  symptom-complex  which  comes  on  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Its 
cause  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  an  organic  disease,  but  in  a  merely  functional 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  substance.  The  nature  of  this  functional  disturb- 
ance is  ordinarily  charactei'ized  l)y  the  two  sympionis  of  "  abnormal  irrifa- 
hility"  and  "abnormal  exliau^libUUy" \  but  the  phenomena  of  neurasthenia 
and  its  allied  morbid  states  are  by  no  means  wholly  exhausted  by  the  combined 
concept  of  "  irrilable  'wcal-ness."  We  may  also  add  thai  the  entire  nervous- 
system  does  not  by  any  means  take  part  in  this  abnornuil  functioning.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  carefully  we  study  and  analyze  the  symjitoms  of  ncuras- 
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Ihoiiia,  till'  more  the  eoiivietion  is  forced  upon  us  liere,  just  as  in  liystcria,  that 
in  neurasthenia  we  have  to  do  essentially,  although  ])eriiaps  not  exclusively 
(ride  infid),  merely  with  an  ahnormal  mental  condition  of  the  sick  person, 
and  that  the  countless  physical  complaints  and  symptoms  of  the  neurasthenic 
are  idtimatelv  to  i»e  referred  in  the  main  to  a  disturhed  ideational  life. 

Nervousness  and  neurasthenia  are  hrief  ])ractical  terms  a])i)lied  to  certain 
fnrms  of  an  ahnormal  mental  constitution.  In  hy  Tar  the  irreatest  munher  of 
all  cases  this  ahnoniud  mental  consliliition,  or  al  least  its  hasis,  is  congenital. 
Neurasthenia,  of  course,  does  not  always  show  itself  in  cliildliood,  although  it 
docs  often  enough.  It  does  not  always  develop  to  the  same  degree,  varying 
according  to  the  action  which  various  external  inlluences  exert  in  making  it 
more  or  less  promineid.  We  can  only  rarely,  however,  wholly  dispen.^c  with 
the  ultimate  assumi)tion  of  a  definite  congenital  "nervous"  predisposition. 
Of  course  we  must  admit  that  neurasthenic  conditions  of  exhaustion  and  irri- 
tation may  also  occur  under  the  influence  of  persistent  mental  overexertion 
or  persistent  and  severe  mental  irritation  in  persons  who  were  previously 
"  perfecth-  well  ";  hut  in  genei'al  we  are  usually  inclined  to  attrihute  to  these 
factors  just  mentioned  merely  the  role  of  exciting  causes,  for  every  nervous 
system  does  not  succundj  to  the  same  hurden:  one  endures  it  without  per- 
manent harm,  while  another  hreaks  down  under  it. 

The  congenital  factor  in  the  onset  of  neurasthenia  is  shown  especially  by  a 
careful  regard  of  hereditary  conditions.  Nervousness,  neurasthenia,  hysteria, 
degenerative  insanity — these  are  closely  associated  morbid  conditions,  at  the 
basis  of  which  lies  the  inherited  abnormal  mental  constitution,  and  these  con- 
ditions are,  therefore,  unfortunately  linked  together  in  many  families.  Where 
the  laity,  from  a  natural  dread  of  the  worst  forms,  are  disposed  to  believe  in  a 
fundamental  distinction,  the  medical  eye  sees  only  quantitative  differences  in 
a  long  series  of  psychical  conditions,  which,  Avithout  definite  boundaries,  join 
the  normal  psychical  life  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  pass  into  pronounced 
insanity. 

It  is  our  task  in  this  place  to  describe  merely  the  mild  neurasthenic 
states,  which  far  exceed  in  frequency  all  other  nervous  diseases.  The  idea 
that  neurasthenia  is  a  modern  disease  is  entirely  incorrect.  It  is  as  old  as 
our  definite  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  mankind,  and  if  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  neurasthenia  is  often  ascribed  to  the  restless  haste,  the  unrest  and 
the  excitement  of  "  modern  "  life,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  past  centuries 
with  their  horrors  and  their  disorders  of  war  will  render  such  an  hypothesis 
extremely  doubtful.  The  name  "neurasthenia"  is  the  only  thing  that  is  new 
or  modern.  This,  and  the  bettor  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we 
owe  to  the  American  neurologist  Beard  (1880)^  It  is  also  true  that  all  the 
exciting  causes  above  mentioned  are  still  active  in  their  full  force  to-day,  and 
that  it  cannot  therefore  amaze  us  if  we  observe  neurasthenia  with  especial 
frequency  in  business  men,  whose  bold  speculations  are  attended  by  the  ex- 
citements of  hope  and  fear;  in  politicians,  whose  minds  are  constantly  stirred 
l)y  the  eager  strife  of  parties;  or  in  those  artists  and  scholars  whose  never 
quiet  and)ition  forces  them  into  restless  competition.     Neurasthenia  develops 

'  [The  disoase  had  previously  (1867)  been  described  under  the  same  name  by  VanDeusen,  of 
Alichigan,  and  the  name  itself  is  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Dunglison's  Dictionary  in  1833. — K.] 
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ofk'n  Gnou<,f]i,  however,  in  persons  disposed  to  it  from  the  first  through  a 
congenital  defect,  without  any  special  exciting  cause.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  a  disease,  which  plays  its  part  chiefly  in  the  ideational  life  of  those 
atfecied  by  it,  should  be  materially  influenced  by  the  degree  of  education  of 
its  victims,  that  is,  by  tiie  riclniess  and  activity  of  their  ideational  life;  but 
it  is  incorrect  to  eall  neurasthenia  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  "educated"  or  of 
the  "higher  classes."  Neurasthenic  conditions  occur  very  frequently  in  the 
uneducated  and  in  the  lower  classes,  although  they  may  manifest  themselves 
in  a  somewhai  different  fashion. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  yet  to  be  considered.  Even  if  we  cling  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  psychical  origin  of  most  neurasthenic  morbid  conditions,  it 
is  still  a  question  whether  these  "neurasthenic  changes"  cannot  on  their  part 
be  produced  l)y  entirely  different  causes.  It  is  unquestionable  that  purely 
exogenous  toxins  can  produce  pronounced  psychoses.  Furthermore,  many 
recent  observations  indicate  that  certain  processes  of  "  internal  secretion " 
undoubtedly  affect  the  processes  of  consciousness.  We  have  but  to  think,  for 
exam|)le,  of  the  peculiar  psychical  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  of  the 
probal)k'  influence  (little  investigated  as  yet,  it  is  true)  of  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  tlie  female  sexual  organs  (ovaries,  different  processes  during  preg- 
nancy and  tlie  puerperium)  on  the  psychical  functions,  etc.  It  is  consequently 
not  impossible  that  certain  cases  of  "neurasthenia"  are  due  to  disturbances 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  Of  course,  hardly  anything  definite  is 
known  as  yet  on  this  sulg'ect.  Further  investigations  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, may  be  productive  of  important  results. 

The  Symptoms  of  Neurasthenia. — 1.  The  Mental  Symptoms. — One  of 
the  most  important  changes  in  the  ideational  life  of  the  neurasthenic  is  the 
frequent  and  ready  appearance  of  ideas  of  an  anxious  character.  So  far  as 
these  ideas  refer  to  the  patient's  own  corporeity,  they  have  been  called  from 
old  times  hypochondriacal.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  arise  of  themselves,  at 
other  times  they  are  produced  by  readily  recognized  causes  (reading  of  his- 
tories of  patients  or  of  medical  works,  cases  of  sickness  and  death  in  the 
neighborhood,  etc.).  These  ideas  nuiy  constantly  arise  in  consciousness, 
often  in  cpiite  a  fixed  and  definite  form,  and  then  dominate  more  or  less  all 
the  rest  of  the  ideational  life.  A  large  nund)er  of  neurasthenics  are  dominated 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  threatent^d  or  already  attacked  by  a  serious  or- 
ganic disease.  One  constantly  fears  an  impending  aliack  of  apoplexy,  anofher 
heart  disease,  a  third  begiiniing  consunipficm,  a  fourth  believes  he  has  noticed 
positive  signs  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  etc.  The 
anxious  ideas,  however,  may  also  take  other  forms;  they  sonieiiines  refer  to 
the  patient's  nearest  relatives  rather  than  to  hiniself.  A\'omen  are  sometimes 
tormented  by  the  constant  dread  that  their  husbands  or  chihlren  may  fall  sick. 
The  ideas  may  also  relate  to  external  processes,  with  which  the  anxious  ideas 
are  easily  and  incessantly  associated.  The  so-caHed  agoraphobia  (anxious 
ideas  on  entering  a  large  open  space),  the  dread  of  a  crowd,  of  a  railway  jour- 
ney, of  society,  the  fear  of  sitting  under  the  chandelier  in  a  theater,  tlu*  fear 
of  fire,  and  many  other  symptoms  of  a  similar  character,  are  often  ol)served 
in  neurasthenics. 

Not  infre(|uenfly  such  ideas  of  an  anxious  nature  eonu-  on  suddenly  with 
especial  severity  and  lead  to  actual  attacks  oC  anxious  distress  >vith  pronounced 
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physical  symptoms  as  a  consequence.  Such  attacks  may  come  on  at  night 
(luring  sleep,  drive  the  patient  from  his  bed,  and  put  him  into  a  state  of  the 
trreatest  unrest  and  excitement. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  the  ease  with  which  these  ideas  of  an 
anxious  nature  arise  nuiy  keep  the  patient  to  some  degree  in  a  state  of  constant 
irritation.  Hence  such  patients  often  complain:  "1  am  always  so  restless — 
every  trifle  vexes  me — everything,  no  matter  how  small,  irritates  me."  Only 
when  their  thoughts  are  taken  up  by  something  else  do  they  become  quiet  and 
behave  in  a  way  that  seems  perfectly  normal. 

'J'hese  anxious  ideas  arc  by  far  the  most  frequent,  but  they  are  not  the  oidy 
form  of  uiorI)id  ideas  which  are  observed  in  neurasthenia.  In  so  far  as  such 
ideas  constantly  arise  in  consciousness  independently  of  external  events  and 
(•(instantly  take  possession  of  the  patient,  so  to  speak,  we  give  them  the  general 
and  fit  name  of  imperative  ideas.  The  following  are  some  of  the  especially 
fnH|U('nt  forms  of  imperative  ideas:  Many  patients  are  distressed  by  the  con- 
slant  recurrence  of  wholl}-  superfluous  questions:  Why  is  this  so — why  is  it 
not  so?  What  would  happen  if  this  or  that  should  ensue?  etc.  {Griibelsucht, 
metaphysical  or  reasoning  insanity,  folie  raisonnante) .  Other  patients  dis- 
tress themselves  with  constant  doubts,  with  the  constant  feeling  of  imcer- 
tainty  whether  this  or  that  has  been  done  correctly,  whether  they  have  not 
written  something  wrong,  have  not  forgotten  something,  etc.  (insanity  of 
doubt).  These  and  other  imperative  ideas,  which  occur  in  a  pronounced 
fashion  only  in  tlie  severe  forms  of  neurasthenia,  form  the  transition  to  the 
special  forms  of  neurasthenic  insanity. 

AItlu)ugh  the  morbid  ideational  life  in  most  cases  gives  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  neurasthenic  the  characteristics  of  excitement  and  restlessness, 
there  may  be  also  a  pronounced  inhibition  of  the  rest  of  the  ideational  life, 
and  consequently  a  depressed,  mjelancholy  disposition.  The  mental  disposi- 
tions may  sometimes  vary  in  different  forms.  If  there  is  in  general  an  in- 
creased liveliness  of  the  ideational  life,  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition 
from  l)eing  "  exalted  to  the  clouds  "  to  being  "  worried  to  death  "  may  be  espe- 
cially striking. 

The  worst  result  of  the  disturbed  ideational  life,  however,  is  the  disturl> 
ance  and  inhibition  of  all  other  trains  of  ideas  by  the  constant  intrusion  of 
the  morbid  ideas  into  consciousness.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  neuras- 
thenic is  so  often  incapable  of  any  persistent,  methodical  mental  work,  or  at 
least  why  he  can  perform  it  only  with  the  greatest  effort.  Sensations  of  bodily 
weakness  {vide  infra)  are  often  added  to  the  feeling  of  mental  fatigue,  among 
them  being  the  inability  to  read  or  write  continuously,  sometimes  associated 
with  unpleasant  subjective  sensations  of  weakness  or  pressure  in  the  eyes 
("nervous  asthenopia").  Of  course  in  these  disturbances  of  the  power  of 
mental  work  we  must  always  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  a  congenital, 
primary,  functional  weakness,  and  an  impediment  to  mental  work  due  merely 
to  secondary  causes. 

[The  special  morbid  fears,  like  agorapliobia  and  the  questionings  and 
doubts,  are  rarely  met  with  in  neurasthenia,  and  are  usually  indicative  of  a 
pronounce(i  neuropathic  taint  of  a  degenerative  type.  They  may  exist  without 
neurasthenia.  Anxiety,  mental  depression,  and  a  tendency  to  worry  are  much 
commoner,  and  are  of  less  serioijs  import.    Many  neurasthenics,  however,  show 
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hardly  a  trace  of  those  iiu!ntal  disturbances,  beyond  a  normal  depression  over 
their  inability  to  perronn  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  their  failure  to  regain 
their  health.  Their  chief  symptoms  consist  of  inability  to  make  any  long- 
continued  physical  or  mental  elfort  and  of  physical  weakness.  As  a  result  of 
overexertion  various  physical  symptoms — headache,  insomnia,  backache,  ano- 
rexia, indigestion,  etc. — ensue,  without  any  marked  mental  symptoms.  Neu- 
rasthenia seems,  therefore,  to  be  rather  a  condition  of  pathological  fatigue, 
upon  which  the  various  mental  symptoms  above  described  may  develop  sec- 
ondarily.     (See  also  the  chapter  on  Psychasthenia.) — K.  ] 

2.  The  Physical  Symptoms. — Although  the  mental  symptoms  of  neu- 
rasthenia are  recognized  only  by  the  experienced  physician  as  the  special  center 
of  the  disease,  the  neurasthenic  himself,  as  a  rule,  claims  to  suffer  from  count- 
less subjective  symptoms,  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  organ.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  all  these  countless  subjective  sensations  are,  in  our  opinion, 
merely  the  result  of  the  primary  disturbance  of  the  ideational  life.  We  admit 
merely  to  the  second  place  the  possibility  that  there  are  independent  func- 
tional nervous  disturl)ances  in  other  parts  as  well  as  the  mental  anomaly,  and 
that  these  may  lead  to  special  physical  symptoms.  For,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  hysteria,  it  is  conceded  that  the  abnormal  men- 
tal constitution  may  be  associated  with  constitutional  defects  of  other  organs 
of  the  body.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  most  of  these  subjective  symptoms  at 
least  have  a  psychogenic  origin,  since  they  almost  always  conform  absolutely 
to  the  character  of  the  existing  hypochondriacal  ideas,  and  since  they  disap- 
pear entirely  as  soon  as  we  succeed  in  driving  these  ideas  out  of  consciousness. 

In  order  to  review  the  commonest  neurasthenic  symptoms  we  may  very 
well  classify  them  according  to  the  organs  to  which  the  patient's  fears  gener- 
ally refer  them.  The  idea  of  a  dreaded  organic  disease  actually  provokes  the 
corresponding  subjective  sensations.  Thus  the  "  imaginary  "  diseases  develop. 
If  the  patient's  thoughts  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the  dreaded  advent  of  a 
spinal  disease,  many  symptoms  apparently  spinal  ensue,  especially  pain  in  the 
back  and  un])leasant  sensations  along  the  spine,  pain  and  panesthesias  in  the 
legs,  etc.  The  more  the  patient  knows  about  actual  diseases  by  experience  or 
reading,  the  more  manifold  become  his  symptoms.  Neurasthenic  physicians 
are  therefore  the  worst  patients.  As  we  speak  of  a  "  spinal  neurasthenia," 
so  we  can  also  speak  of  a  "  cardiac  neurasthenia,"  a  "  gastric  neurasthenia," 
etc.  The  cardiac  neurasthenics,  who  live  in  constant  anxiety  about  heart  dis- 
ease and  its  consequences,  complain  of  palpitation,  pressure,  pain  and  "•  flut- 
tering" in  the  cardiac  region,  vertigo,  and  distress  for  breath.  Patients  with 
gastric  neurasthenia  ("nervous  dyspepsia,"  q.v.)  have  a  feeling  of  pain  and 
pressure  in  the  stomach  after  taking  any  food,  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  cat 
anything  that  is  at  all  indigestible,  suffer  from  unconscious  voluntary  eructa- 
tions, etc.  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  is  indeed  possi])le  that  we  may  be  occasion- 
ally dealing  at  the  same  time  with  a  true  functional  weakness  of  the  organ 
in  question.  Nevertheless,  l)y  careful  observation,  the  generally  very  pre- 
dominantly psych icid  character  of  tlie  afl'eetion  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognized. 

The  long  series  of  physical  neurasthenic  symptoms  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, however,  with  such  subjective  symptoms  provoked  by  definite  anxious 
ideas  (or  by  "  aiiln-suggcstion,"  as  the  modern  technical  term  is).  In  almost 
all  cases  a  large  number  of  physical  symptoms  are  apparent,  wliich  we  regard 
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as  tlio  noccssarv  (that  is,  the  ])]ivsiolo^it'al)  irsult  of  the  general  mental  irri- 
tation. As  in  every  healtliy  man  every  great  mental  exeitement  is  followed 
by  a  nunil)er  of  physical  symptoms,  it  is  plain  that  the  abnormal  state  of  ex- 
citement of  the  neurasthenic,  coming  on  without  sullicient  external  cause,  may 
often  have  somatic  results  even  in  increased  degree.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  first  a  large  number  of  so-called  "  cerebral  symptoms,"  such  as  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  pressure  and  disturbance  in  the  head,  to  which  may  of 
course  be  added  many  cerebral  symptoms  due  to  auto-suggestion.  Among 
those  belongs  also  the  neurasthenic  insomnia,  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
important  symptoms,  and  a  direct  result  of  the  mental  irritation  itself.  In 
many  cases  the  insomnia  forms  the  center  of  the  neurasthenic  symptom-com- 
plex. We  may  then  say  that  the  fear  of  insomnia  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
actual  insomnia.  ]\Iany  vasomotor  symptoms  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
general  mental  irritation — palpitation,  a  rapid  pulse,  redness  or  pallor  of 
the  face  and  hands,  increased  sweating  or  persistent  coldness  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  etc.  We  may  also  add  tremor  and  the  not  infrequent  increase  of  the 
t(Mi(lon  reflexes.  Finally,  the  loss  of  appetite  which  many  patients  show,  the 
hal)itual  constipation,  and  in  other  cases  the  tendency  to  diarrhea,  are  cer- 
tainly often  most  closely  related  to  the  psychical  processes. 

Tlic  liveliness  of  the  motor  innervations  also  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
general  mental  state.  While  many  neurasthenics,  impelled  by  constant  rest- 
lessness, exhaust  themselves  in  long  and  useless  walks,  there  is  in  others  a 
great  physical  w'eakness,  which  is  due  to  inadequate  cerebral  volitional  in- 
nervation of  the  muscles,  so  far  as  it  is  not  dependent  upon  actual  functional 
abnormality  or  impaired  general  nutrition.  Such  patients  are  soon  tired  on 
walking,  they  cannot  work  persistently,  they  sometimes  feel  so  weak  that  they 
will  scarcely  leave  their  rooms,  and  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  lying  on 
the  bed  or  the  sofa. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  neurasthenia  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  general  bodily  nutrition.  We  find  neurasthenia  in  both  full-blooded,  cor- 
pulent persons  and  those  who  are  frail  and  ansemic.  Neurasthenia,  however, 
very  often  exerts  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  patient's  nutrition,  since  loss 
of  appetite  or  fear  of  taking  food  gradually  results  in  marked  emaciation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  always  consider  whether  neurasthenia,  as  previously 
intimated,  is  not  combined  with  other  conditions  of  constitutional  physical 
insufTiciency.  We  may  mention  that  large  amounts  of  phosphates  are  often 
found  in  the  urine,  the  reason  for  which  is  still  uncertain.  [In  most  cases 
of  ncurastlienia  there  is  defective  metabolism.  The  urine  is  scanty,  the  uric 
acid  is  increased  relatively  to  the  urea,  and  in  sexual  neurasthenia  there  may 
be  an  excess  of  indican.  Many  neurasthenics,  however,  drink  very  little 
water. — K.] 

We  must  also  devote  a  few  words  to  a  form  of  neurasthenia  which  is  of 
great  practical  importance — sexual  neurasthenia.  It  usually  develops  in  per- 
sons who  have  practiced  masturl)ation  in  their  youth,  and,  by  reading  or  their 
own  reflection,  have  fallen  into  the  most  exaggerated  anxiety  as  to  the  sup- 
po.sed  evil  consequences  of  this  vice.  Such  pitiable  patients  usually  fear  that 
they  are  affected  past  help  with  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
suffer  accordingly  from  self-reproach  and  a  host  of  corresponding  subjective 
symptoms;  but  the  very  common  "psychical  impotence"  is  still  more  signifi- 
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cant.  This  is  a  sexual  impotence  which  is  the  result  of  anxious  ideas  wliich 
disturb  the  sexual  act  and  make  it  impossible.  Other  sexual  disturbances  are 
usually  added  to  tliese,  whicli  are  at  least  in  part  a  direct  result  of  the  physi- 
ological hyperexcitation  wiiich  has  occurred  in  youth  (fre(|uent  pollutions, 
urethrorrhea,  eic).  In  sexual  neurasthenia,  therefore,  the  whole  host  of  gen- 
eral neurasthenic  symptoms  above  described  are  naturally  grouped  about  this 
nucleus.  Objectively,  a  certain  fiaccidity  and  smallness  ol^  the  genital  organs 
(penis  and  testicles)  is  not  infrequently  observed,  wbidi  may  be  a  result  of  a 
too  early  and  too  frequent  use  of  these  organs. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  all  the 
physical  symptoms  occurring  in  neurasthenia  as  secondary  psychogenous  symj)- 
toms.  Since  neurasthenia  is  due  to  a  general  constitutional  abnornuil  dis- 
position of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not  strange  if  functional  disturbances  in 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  should  occur  along  with  the  abnormal 
symptoms  in  the  patient's  ideational  life.  Thus,  neurasthenia  may  be  associ- 
ated with  true  neuralgia,  or  with  migraine  or  other  forms  of  headache.  It  is 
therefore  an  important  and  often  a  difficult  task  for  the  physician  to  analyze 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  disease  in  the  individual  case,  to  recognize  the  purely 
psychogenous  symptoms  as  such,  and  to  separate  from  tlicm  any  coexisting 
physical  nervous  symi)t()ms.  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  to  be  advised.  [It  may  also  be  important  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  neurasthenic  condition  may  be  the  result  of  some  pre- 
existing physical  condition,  which,  by  the  attendant  suffering,  as  of  habitual 
lieadache,  may  have  led  to  the  general  nervous  exhaustion. — K.] 

General  Course  and  Prognosis  of  Neurasthenia.— The  course  of  neuras- 
thenia is  governed  in  the  main  by  the  degree  of  general  nervous  predisposition 
that  exists  and  the  severity  of  the  nnfavorable  influences  that  act  upon  the 
patient  from  without.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  patient  who  was  previously 
in  normal  mental  health  and  in  whom  a  neurasthenic  state  of  irritation  or 
exhaustion  has  come  on  merely  as  an  effect  of  unusual  mental  excitement  or 
effort,  such  conditions  of  "  acute  neurasthenia  "  may  wholly  or  mainly  disap- 
pear imder  proper  treatment  and  the  removal  of  the  injurious  external  influ- 
ences. The  condition  is  different  in  cases  where  the  neurasthenic  tendency 
has  appeared  quite  early  in  the  patient's  whole  mental  nature.  Here  also  we 
may  often  notice,  of  course,  great  variations  in  the  prominence  of  the  morl)id 
symptoms;  but  an  actual  recovery  is  scarcely  possible,  since  it  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  mental  individuality — but  in  later 
life  there  may  sometimes  occur,  even  in  such  cases,  a  striking  retrogression 
in  the  morbid  symptoms.  In  the  milder  cases  there  is  little  outward  evidence 
of  derangement;  the  patient  endeavors  to  hide  his  troubles,  as  his  indefinite 
symptoms  seldom  gain  much  sympathy,  and  are  apparently  contradicted  by 
his  well-nourished  and  healthy  appearance.  In  the  severe  cases,  however,  the 
patient's  vigor  is  so  much  impaired  that  the  disease  acquires  a  grave  as))ect 
even  for  others  than  the  patient,  and  fills  them,  as  well  as  him,  with  infinite 
anxiety.  The  disease  is  never  actually  dangerous,  and  its  existence  only  ex- 
ceptionally prepares  the  way  for  more  severe  secondary  nervous  disease.  Thus 
it  happens  that  many  lUMirasthenics,  especially  when  exfenud  conditions  are 
favorai)le,  lead  a  comparatively  endurable  life  and  work  hai'd  and  profitably 
in  their  calling. 
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Diagnosis. — Xeurasthenia  can  usually  be  detected  without  difficulty,  but 
the  (■>tal)lislnnciit  of  the  diagnosis  requires  the  exclusion  of  organic  lesions  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  Every  case,  therefore, 
must  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  and  careful  examination.  Grave  cen'l)ral 
diseases  and  ]isvchoses,  such  as  incipient  tumors  or  general  paralysis,  melan- 
i-b(ilia,  maniacal  dejjressive  insanity — furthermore,  incipient  multiple  sclerosis, 
talK's,  mild  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  etc. — have  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  neurasthenia. 

It  is,  furthermore,  by  no  means  rare  that  patients  with  organic  diseases 
of  the  interual  organs,  which  are  diflfieult  to  recognize,  are  incorrectly  re- 
garded as  "neurasthenic."  Thus,  for  example,  numy  a  case  of  cholelithiasis, 
ibrouie  appendicitis,  arteriosclerosis,  gout,  etc.,  is  treated  for  "neurasthenia" 
for  a  long  time,  especially  if  the  patient,  as  is  often  enough  the  case,  is  at 
the  same  time  really  "nervous."  A  great  diagnostic  danger,  moreover,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  all  nuirked  neurasthenic  and  hysterical 
patients  mav.  of  course,  siiffer  from  any  form  of  organic  disease,  and  that 
tlieir  comlition  is  only  too  readily  recognized.  Consequently,  as  simple  and 
easy  as  the  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia  is  for  the  experienced  practitioner  in 
most  of  the  cases,  we  should  nevertheless  always  examine  the  case  anew  with- 
out any  preconceived  opinion  or  prejudice.  The  fundamental  diagnostic  prin- 
ciple here,  as  in  all  other  conditions,  is  to  think  of  everything. 

We  cannot  draw  an  absolutely  sharp  boundary,  naturally,  between  neuras- 
thenia, nervousness,  and  hysteria.  In  all  these  three  conditions  we  are 
dealing,  as  has  been  said,  with  an  abnormal  nervous  constitution,  which  is 
congenital  or  which  has  at  least  developed  from  outward  circumstances  on 
the  basis  of  a  congenital  predisposition.  This  constitution  is  numifest  in  the 
first  place  in  the  purely  psychical  domain,  and,  in  the  second,  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  mental  and  the  corporeal  life.  If  the  abnormal  state  shows 
itself  merely  in  slight  mental  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  with  a  tendency 
to  anxious  ideas  and  unfounded  fears,  and  thus  to  the  development  of  all 
sorts  of  subjective  abnormal  sensations,  referred,  however,  to  the  corporeity, 
we  call  it  nervousness.  If  there  is  also  associated  a  marked  weakening  of 
the  capacity  for  mental  effort  and,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  or  much 
inhibited  mental  energy,  for  physical  etfort  as  well — symptoms  wdiich,  as  a 
rule,  are  associated  with  increased  anxiety  and  with  consequent  subjective 
sensations — we  have  pronounced  neurasthenia.  If,  however,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  mental  processes  and  the  corporeity  has  l)ecome  so  vacillating  that 
there  is  a  complete  loosening  of  these  relations  (paralysis,  anesthesia),  or  that 
Avholly  abnormal  states  of  mental  irritation  (spasms,  attacks)  have  developed 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  healthy  mental  inhibition,  we  have  before 
us  pronounced  hysteria.  The  basis  of  all  these  three  states  is — figuratively 
expressed — the  lack  of  all  determined  order  and  fixity  in  the  course  of  all 
those  processes  Avhicli  we  include  under  the  name  of  psychical  processes  in 
tiie  brojulcst  sense  of  the  word. 

Treatment. — As  in  hysteria,  so  also  in  neurasthenia,  psychical  or  moral 
treatment  is  of  prime  importance;  but  here  it  must  be  a  different  kind  from 
that  necessary  in  hysterical  cases.  The  neurasthenic  requires  sympathy.  As 
soon  as  we  recognize  l)y  means  of  a  careful  in(iuiry  the  hypochondriacal  anxi- 
ety which  is  usually  present,  this  is  to  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
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sootliing  persuasion  on  the  basis  oi'  tlie  1  lior(.iio;li  pliysieal  examination  which 
has  been  made.  'V\\v  iicurasihenie  irmst  be  frefjiiently  examined  and  con- 
stantly encouraged  and  soollicd.  Herein,  especially,  is  shdun  tiie  physician's 
skill  and  personal  influence.  J^^very  examination,  which  ends  with  tlie  pliysi- 
cian's  assurance  that  he  has  found  nothing  to  give  occasion  for  any  serious 
anxiety,  has  an  extremely  suotliing  and  beneficial  ellcct  upon  the  patient. 
In  so  far  as  hypochondriasis  is  a  prominent  symptom,  this  moral  influence 
may  alone  restore  the  patient  to  health.  We  should  also  pay  attention  to 
the  patient's  mental  life  otherwise.  If  the  patient  has  heen  exposed  to  great 
strain  and  much  excitement,  we  should,  of  course,  procure  a  change.  In 
such  cases  as  these  we  prescribe  mental  rest,  recreation,  and  abstention  from 
work  or  any  strenuous  activity.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  more  improper 
than  to  try  to  nuike  this  prescription  universal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prescribe  resumption  of  regular  and  methodical  work  and 
occu})ation  for  many  patients  who,  as  a  result  of  their  mental  disposition, 
do  nothing  but  give  way  to  their  hypochondriacal  broodings  the  whole  day 
long.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  thoughts  of  such  patients  be  diverted,  and 
the  patients  tliemselves  he  gradually  brought  back  to  take  pleasure  in  their 
life  and  occupation.     Of  course  we  must  beware  of  any  overexertion. 

Besides  the  psychical  treatment,  which  must  always  take  the  first  place, 
physical  treatment  is  by  no  means  to  be  entirely  neglected.  Although  we  are 
entirely  of  the  opinion  that  the  favorable  results  from  physical  methods  of 
treatment  in  neurasthenia  are  to  be  referred  in  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
part  to  their  indirect  psychical  ("suggestive")  influences,  we,  nevertheless, 
believe  that  attention  to  the  general  pliysieal  constitution  is  often  a  very  im- 
portant therapeutic  aid  in  affecting  the  neurasthenic  symptoms  as  well.  All 
methods  of  treatment  must  therefore  be  used  methodically  and  continued  long 
enough  for  the  patient  to  remain  for  some  time  under  the  permanent  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  physician.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  patient  have  that 
mental  schooling  and  general  improvement  in  the  entire  physical  condition, 
which  ah)ne  give  promise  of  a  permanent  cure.  What  has  been  said  explains 
why  treatment  in  a  sanitarium  is  so  often  desirable  or  even  necessary  for  a 
neurasthenic. 

Certain  prescriptions  as  to  diet  are  of  importance  in  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  neurasthenics.  These  are  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  individual 
ease.  For  a  corpulent  patient  treatment  calculated  to  diminish  obesity  will 
sometimes  be  followed  by  decided  im]irovement  in  the  general  condition  and 
in  bodily  vigor.  In  those  frequent  instances  where  the  patient  is  pale  and 
thin,  and  very  likely  oppressed  by  nervous  dyspepsia,  we  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  nutrition.'  Definite  instructions  must 
be  given  in  order  that  the  palient  may  ingest  a  proper  aniount  of  food.  Milk, 
butter,  fresh  meat,  eggs,  sim))le  puddings,  artificial    foods,  etc.,  are  api>ropi'i- 


'  Ptayfair,  Weir  Mitchpll,  and  oprtain  other  neurologists,  have  built  up  a  special  "method"  of 
treating  neurasthenia  and  allied  eoiidition^  of  nervous  exhaustion;  this  consists  in  "overfeeding" 
the  patient — that  is,  in  introducing  as  large  an  aniount  of  nourishment  as  possible  into  th(>  s.\steni 
at  the  same  time  that  completi;  ijodily  and  mental  rest  is  scH'ured.  Faradie  electricity  and  mas- 
sage are  also  employed  daily.  This  mod<>  of  procedure  is  certainly  excellent  in  many  cases,  but 
it  nnist  not  be  regarded  as  universally  applicable.  There  are  ca::es  of  neurasthenia  for  which  it 
is  not  suitable. 
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ate  articles  of  diet.  Often  both  the  weight  and  strength  improve  rapidly. 
On  the  other  liand,  we  must  earnestly  warn  against  a  too  one-sided  valua- 
tion of  these  forced  feeding  cures.  The  mere  increase  of  body  weight,  in 
itself,  is  not  necessarily  a  therapeutic  success;  with  existing  hypernutrition, 
a  restriction  of  tlie  diet  is  even  necessary.  A  too  one-sided  diet  is  especially 
to  be  avoided,  above  all  an  overabundant  ingestion  of  meats  and  proteids. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  generally  to  be  preferred.  Any  large  amount  of 
alcohol  or  of  tobacco  should  be  forbidden.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  pre- 
scribe strong  wine  for  a  neurasthenic  to  "'  strengthen  "  him.  We  have  count- 
less times  won  a  patient's  gratitude  by  releasing  him  from  such  a  prescription, 
which  in  his  own  experience  he  had  found  disagreeable  (causing  heat  in  the 
head,  vertigo,  etc.).  Tea  and  coffee  may  be  taken  in  moderation,  if  the 
}>atient  is  accustomed  to  their  use.  In  regard  to  physical  exercise,  we  must 
again  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  individual.  We  would  most  earnestly 
warn  the  physician  against  the  error,  frequently  committed,  of  urging  weakly 
and  debilitated  persons  to  take  long  walks.  For  such,  bodily  rest  is  nmch  more 
desirable.  Fresh  air,  which  is  certainly  an  advantage,  need  not  for  this  reason  be 
curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  rest  cures  in  the  open  air,  so-called 
sun  baths,  etc.,  are  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  other  methods  of  treatment.  The 
sluggish  and  corpulent,  on  the  other  hand,  often  require  persistent  exercise. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  many  instances  to  employ  the  Swedish-movement  cure, 
or  similar  gymnastic  exercises.  [In  many  cases  the  treatment  must  be  di- 
rected primarily  toward  increasing  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  and  building 
up  the  general  strength  in  every  possible  way — forced  feeding,  cod-liver  oil, 
tonics,  etc.  To  this  we  must  add  rest  and  a  change  of  occupation,  or  at  least 
diversion.  These  are  often  more  important  than  the  psychical  treatment,  es- 
pecially in  the  cases  of  pathological  fatigue,  where  the  morbid  ideas  are  few 
or  absent. — K.] 

Of  special  methods  of  treatment,  electricity  and  hydropathy  are  at  present 
most  in  use.  Electricity  is  warmly  praised  by  many  patients.  The  galvanic 
current  is  generally  employed,  and  is  applied  either  over  the  sympathetic 
nerve  or  along  the  spinal  cord.  Its  use  demands  great  caution.  The  cur- 
rent should  not  be  too  strong,  and  tliere  should  be  no  abrupt  changes  in  it. 
Galvanism  applied  to  the  head  is  seldom  well  borne.  Another  very  valuable 
mode  of  treatment  was  first  practiced  by  Beard  and  Kockwell,  and  consists 
of  general  faradization.  The  patient  is  almost  completely  stripped,  and 
places  both  feet  upon  a  large,  flat  electrode,  while  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  stroked  with  another  large  sponge  electrode;  in  place  of  this  sec- 
ond electrode  the  "electrical  hand  "  of  the  physician  may  be  employed.  The 
physician  takes  the  second  electrode  in  his  left  hand  and  allows  the  current 
to  pass  through  his  own  body.  Various  institutions  have  lately  begun  to 
employ  electrical  baths;  these  also  often  seem  to  produce  good  results.  In 
addition  to  peripheral  galvanization  and  faradization  of  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, it  is  advantageous  to  employ  the  faradic  wire  brush,  particularly  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  along  the  spinal  column,  and  over  the  shoulders  and  thighs. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  all  these  methods  of  electrical  treatment  have  any 
specific  action.  The  greatest  part  of  the  benefit  obtained  is  undouljtedly  of 
a  suggestive  nature;  but  there  are  few  other  methods  by  wliich  such  a  sug- 
gestive effect  can  be  so  easily  produced  as  by  electricity,  and  therefore  it  is 
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hard  to  dispense  with  it  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  in  spite  of  what 
has  just  been  said,  since  we  often  have  to  change  our  methods  of  treatment 
in  so  chronic  a  disease. 

The  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  may  be  in  part  carried  out  at  the  patient's 
home,  l)ut  a  severe  case  will  bo  better  off  witli  metbodica!  treatment  in  some 
well-conducted  institution.  Cold  sponging,  douclics,  liip  batbs,  lukewarm  baths 
(or  sometimes  swimming),  are  all  employed.  Doiicbes  must  not  be  applied 
to  the  head.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  bait  baths,  with  gradually 
reduced  temperature,  and  douches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  We  cannot 
here  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  different  hydrotherapeutic  methods. 
Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  text-books  on  hydrotherapy.  The 
efficacy  of  hydrotherapy  is  due  in  part  to  its  physical  influence  on  the  patient, 
which  is  undoubtedly  favorable,  but  also,  of  course,  in  large  part  to  sugges- 
tion, just  as  witli  all  other  forms  of  treatment.  Instead  of  the  plain  baths, 
salt-water  batbs  (neurogen  batbs),  carbonic-acid  baths,  pine-needle  baths,  etc., 
are  frecjuently  to  be  recommended.  Subsequently  sea  batliing  is  urgently  to 
be  recommended  for  many  patients.  We  would  recommend  the  seashore  espe- 
cially for  emaciated  and  anaemic  subjects,  who  are  frequently  greatly  benefited 
by  tlie  improved  appetite  and  rest  thus  obtained.  If  the  patient  be  well 
nourished,  on  the  other  hand,  a  journey  on  foot  through  the  mountains,  if 
made  cautiously,  may  be  very  valuable.  Massage  is  also  much  used  as  a  gen- 
eral means  of  strengthening  in  nervous  conditions.  We  can  judge  of  its 
value  from  what  has  been  already  said.  It  is  prescribed  most  advantageously 
in  those  forms  of  nervous  trouble  which  are  associated  with  painful  sensations 
in  the  spine,  the  extremities,  etc.  Massage  displays  an  excellent  direct  effect 
when  there  is  habitual  constipation. 

In  neurasthenia,  internal  remedies  should  be  given  only  as  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  or  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The  preparations  of  strychnin,  quinin, 
arsenic,  the  valerian  preparations,  etc.,  are  considered  as  the  principal  nerve 
stimulants  and  tonics.  These  drugs  are  generally  prescribed  in  different  com- 
binations (tonic  pills).  If  there  is  anaemia,  iron,  quinin,  as  well  as  arsenic 
(or  subcutaneous  injections  of  sodium  cacodylate,  etc.)  are  prescribed  ;  if  there 
is  dyspepsia,  some  stonuichic,  such  as  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  or  some 
hitter.  The  constipation  (see  Vol.  I,  page  610)  should  be  overcome  mainly  by 
diet,  and  laxatives  should  be  given  only  in  case  of  necessity.  When  there  are 
vasomotor  symptoms  (a  feeling  of  heat,  congestion,  palpitation),  we  often  pre- 
scribe ergotin,  4  to  (>  one-grain  (gm.  0.0.5)  pills  a  day.  In  all  states  of  nervous 
irritation,  valerian  and  broiiiid  pi'eparations  are  much  used,  a  powder  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  bromids,  or  bromin  water.  In  nervous  headaches,  and  also 
in  otber  nervous  states,  antipyrin  often  has  a  good  effect.  Antil'ebrin  and 
phenacetin,  and  many  similar  recent  remedies,  act  in  tiie  same  way. 

The  treatment  of  sexual  neurasthenia  is  of  great  importance.  As  many 
patients  of  this  class  conceal  tlieir  s(>cret  sorrows,  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  sexual  neurasthenia  to  inquire  in  a  tactful 
manner  regarding  this  subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  most  of  the  patients  to  ease 
their  minds  by  discussing  all  their  douMs  and  fears  o})enIy  with  tbe  physician. 
The  Tuain  thing  is  to  enlighten  tbe  patient,  and  to  remove  his  unnecessary 
worries.  Tbe  general  treatment  of  tbe  neurasllienic  sym]itoms  is  conducted 
entirely  according  to  the  rules  previously   laid   down,      if   impotence   exist, 
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psyohipal  troatinont  often  j)roilufes  the  best  results.  Loial  liyclrotlierapy  and 
electrieal  treatment  are  effective  adjuvants.  The  drugs  recommended  as 
specifics  (spermin.  yohimbin.  muiracithin),  if  they  cure  at  all.  act  mainly  by 
suggestion,  l)ut  may  nevertheless  be  tried.  The  question  of  marriage  is  a 
ditlicult  one  to  decide.  According  to  our  experience  a  too  conservative  stand- 
point is  not  required.  Freijuently  marriage  is  the  best,  possibly  even  the  only 
way  to  effect  a  cure.  If  physical  impotence  continue  after  marriage,  rational 
medical  advice  to  both  parties  may  still  be  attended  by  the  l)est  results. 

The  treatment  of  the  insomnia  Avhich  results  from  neurasthenia  deserves  a 
brief  mention.  It  is  usually  a  dillicult  problem.  Since  the  insomnia  is  in  most 
cases  merely  the  result  of  the  mental  excitation,  especially  the  onset  of  anxious 
ideas,  the  suggestive  action  of  all  the  remedies  that  can  be  thought  of  plays,  of 
course,  the  chief  part,  and  the  physician  sliDiild  lake  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance. We  must  utter  an  urgent  warning  against  the  misuse  of  the  stronger 
narcotics  (chloral  and  morphin).  The  attempt  should  always  first  be  made  to 
secure  sleep  by  a  rational  general  treatment,  or  by  some  less  injurious  remedies. 
Often  a  warm  bath  at  bedtime  brings  the  patient  sleep,  and  in  other  cases  a 
brief  cold  foot  bath  or  a  wet  cloth  laid  upon  the  head  or  back  of  the  neck 
|)r()(hi(('s  the  same  ravdrahle  result.  Patients  often  report  that  general  faradi- 
zation at  bedtime  is  an  excellent  soporific.  Sometimes  a  moderate  dose  of 
alcohol  may  be  tried  as  a  true  hypnotic.  A  glass  of  beer  at  bedtime  often  has 
a  ])articularly  good  effect.  If  none  of  these  means  avail,  our  next  resort  should 
be  the  bromid  of  potassium.  Very  likely  small  doses  of  this  have  only  a  sub- 
jective effect,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  dose,  about  5ss.  to  j  (gm. 
2  to  3)  in  a  glass  of  water,  does  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  sleep.  We 
may  also  mention  as  the  best  of  the  other  hypnotics  veronal,  gr.  vijss.  to  xv 
(gm.  0.5  to  1);  furthermore,  sulphonal  (poisonous  in  large  doses!),  gr.  xx 
to  XXX  (gm.  1.5  to  2)  in  a  large  amount  of  water,  in  soup,  [hot  milk]  or  tea, 
two  or  three  hours  before  bedtime.  Trional  is  also  to  be  recommended.  These 
and  other  remedies,  however,  seldom  give  great  satisfaction,  and  we  must 
therefore  rely  mainly  on  general  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XITI 

THE   SO-CALLED   TRAUMATIC   NEUROSES    (ACCIDEXT   NEUROSES) 

As  an  appendix  to  the  last  two  chaijfers  on  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  we 
must  now — more  from  practical  than  from  scientific  reasons — speak  in  par- 
ticular of  a  series  of  morbid  states  which  are  at  any  rate  most  closely  related 
to  the  above-mentioned  affections,  but  which  yet  show  certain  peculiarities. 
The  morbid  states  in  question  develo))  as  the  result  of  various  sorts  of  physical 
injuries  (trauma,  accidents).  They  were  first  noticed  after  railway  accidents 
(the  so-called  "railway  spine"  and  "railway  brain"  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican neurologists),  and  it  was  formerly  the  belief  that  the  coarse  material 
concussion  of  the  central  nervous  system  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  nervous  symptoms.  Later,  the  name  of  "  traumatic  neurosis  " 
was  often  used  for  these  morbid  states.     By  this  we  would  imply  that  the 
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nervous  symptoms  produced  by  tlie  trauma  do  not  depend  upon  coarse  material 
injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  but  upon  liner  e]ian<;es  not  yet  made  out  ana- 
tomically. Soon,  however,  it  was  shown  that,  in  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases,  the  material  injury  itself  pla3's  no  other  pai't  than  that  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  a  purely  psychical  change  in  the  person  affected  by  the  injury. 
The  material  trauma  is,  as  we  express  it,  associated  with  a  "  psychical  traunuv." 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  not  merely  the  fright  associated  with  the  accident, 
l)ut  the  whole  series  of  new  ideas  occasioned  by  the  accident  and  entering  most 
vividly  into  the  consciousness  of  the  injured  person — al)ove  all,  anxiety  about 
the  further  course  of  the  injury,  about  the  restoration  of  the  capacity  to  work 
and  earn  a  living,  and  also  about  obtaining  any  prol)al)h'  damages,  etc.  Sordid 
mental  motives  also  are  sometimes  mixed  with  tiie  otliers  in  consciousness, 
tlie  desire  for  an  accident  pension,  [for  "  damages,"]  for  a  l)etter  way  of  living, 
etc.  From  what  has  been  said  in  tlie  two  previous  chapters  we  can  easily 
understand  that  this  primary  change  in  the  ideational  life  of  the  injured 
person  may  be  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  apparently  physical 
disturbances. 

The  typo  of  disease  tlius  arising  is  peculiarly  characteristic.  Sometimes 
the  original  trauma  (fall,  blow,  etc.)  is  so  severe  that  directly  after  it  the 
"well-known  symptoms  of  cerebral  or  spinal  concussion  (loss  of  consciousness, 
general  motor  paralysis,  etc.)  may  ensue  with  more  or  less  severity.  In  otlier 
cases,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  traiima  or  the  special  seat  of  its  action  (fall 
on  the  sacrum,  back,  or  side,  injury  of  a  limb,  etc.)  is  such  that  there  can  be 
no  question  of  a  material  cerebral  concussion.  Not  infrequently  there  may  be 
some  organic  injuries  at  first  (contusion,  hemorrhage,  fracture),  but  these  of 
themselves  are  capable  of  perfect  recovery. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  that  after  the  severe  or  slight  initial  material 
results  of  the  injury  have  run  their  full  course,  there  is  not  a  complete  cure, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie  patient  recovers,  tries  to  get  about  again, 
and  the  improvement  goes  on  up  to  a  certain  point;  but,  nevertheless,  a  num- 
ber of  symptoms  remain  wliicli  do  not  disappear,  and  which  diminish  or  wholly 
destroy  the  victim's  capacity  for  work.  If  we  now  examine  such  patients  we 
find  no  signs  of  material  injury  either  in  the  nervous  system  or  in  any  other 
internal  organ.  What  at  once  strikes  us  is  a  peculiar  psychical  change.  The 
patients  are  dull,  depressed,  disinclined  to  any  occupation,  wholly  witliout 
energy,  and  they  have  no  luore  pleasure  in  intercourse*  witli  their  families  and 
friends.  They  brood  constantly  over  their  accident  and  its  results.  In  very 
many  cases  the  gloomy  and  listless  disjiosition  is  miri'orcd  in  the  patient's 
whole  appearance,  and  especially  in  his  facial  expression.  A  ])racticed  observer 
can  often  recognize  the  genuine  "accident  case"  at  the  first  glance  (see  Fig. 
22\).  The  sleep  is  disturbed  and  often  rendered  uneasy  hv  dreaius.  Of  sub- 
jective syniplonis  we  uiusi  mention  es])e(_'ially  ])ains  in  the  ]iai't  which  was 
hurt;  these  are  commonest  in  the  back,  the  sacral  region,  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
the  hips,  etc.  Patients  also  complain  of  headache,  vertigo,  dullness,  dim 
vision,  tinnitus,  spots  before  the  eyes,  loss  of  ap])etit(\  etc.  Objective  exam- 
ination often  shows  a  general  motor  weakness.  Many  ])atients  can  walk  (|uite 
well  alone,  but  they  are  soon  fatigued;  others  walk  only  slowly  and  slillly  wilh 
sup])ort,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  back  on  walking,  and  therefore  holding 
the  hand  on  the  back,  etc.  The  nutrition  of  tin*  muscles  is  usually  good.  The 
94 
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electrical  excit^iMlilv  <-!'  iutvcs  and  muscles  is  coinplelely  normal.  The  re- 
flexes are  somctimfs  lively  and  sometimes  weak,  but  never  so  much  changed 
as  we  find  them   in  actua 


organic  diseases. 


The  pharyngeal  reflex,  as  in 
almost  all  forms  of  hysteria, 
is  frequently  markedly  dimin- 
ished. Examination  of  the 
sensibility  may  reveal  very 
marked  changes,  which  do  not 
occur  in  all  cases.  This  ex- 
amination must  always  extend 
to  all  the  sensory  organs.  The 
skin  over  almost  the  entire 
body  is  often  very  insensitive 
to  painful  irritations,  ])iii 
pricks,  the  electric  current, 
etc.  There  is  analgesia.  In 
some  places  we  find  complete 
ana'sthesia,  which  may  affect 
an  entire  extremity  or  only 
circumscribed  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  trunk.  The 
boundary  between  the  anaes- 
thetic and  the  normally  sen- 
sitive parts  is  indistinct  or 
quite  sharply  defined,  and  the 
arrangement  is  often  very  pe- 
culiar, in  a  way  that  can  never 
occur  in  organic  nervous  dis- 
eases. Examination  of  the 
eyes  sometimes  shows  loss  of 
visual  acuteness,  limitation  of 
the  visual  field,  and  imper- 
fect color  perception.  Very 
often  the  hearing  is  poor  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  smell  is  often  much  blunted,  and  the  taste  com- 
pletely lost,  so  that  even  quinin,  vinegar,  and  substances  of  equally  strong 
taste  no  longer  excite  any  sensation  of  taste.  All  these  sensory  anaesthesias 
(unless  perhaps  sinmlated)  nuist  be  regarded  as  hysterical  angesthesias.  We 
are  justified. in  assuming,  therefore,  that  frequently  they  are  merely  devel- 
oped by  the  examination — i.  e.,  the  medical  examination  disturbs  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient  in  such  a  manner  that  a  sensory  anaesthesia  is 
developed.  The  physician  should  always  think  of  this  in  the  examination 
of  accident  cases.  [Although  this  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
danger  of  suggesting  anaesthesia,  etc.,  if  the  examining  physician  be  skilled, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. — K.] 

Besides  the  symptoms  of  impairment  of  sensation  and  motion  just  de- 
.scribed,  we  often  find  also  symptoms  of  sensory  and  motor  irritation.  Pain 
in  the  head,  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  tinnitus  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  is  more  characteristic — tenderness  of  the  vertebral 


Fig.  224. — Acoidont  case,  with  hysterical  paresis  and 
tremor  of  the  right  arm  (personal  observation). 
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column,  and  particulaTly  great  tenderness  of  sueli  parts  of  the  body  as  were 
most  aiFected  by  tlie  original  injury.  Among  the  symptoms  of  motor  irrita- 
tion we  may  mention  muscular  contraction  and  muscular  rigidity,  again  most 
common  in  the  limbs  most  affected  by  the  injury.  A  marked  tremor  is  also 
very  common. 

Almost  always  the  subjective  symptoms  are  referred  definitely  to  the  spot 
whicli  was  first  injured.  If  the  injury  has  affected  the  head,  the  chief  com- 
pkiint  is  there;  if  one  side  of  the  trunk  or  one  limb  has  been  affected,  most  of 
the  symptoms  are  manifested  there,  but  of  course  the  symptoms  often  extend 
beyond  the  ])art  originally  injured.  If,  for  example,  one  shoulder  receives  a 
blow,  the  whole  side,  including  the  leg,  etc.,  is  often  weak  and  ])ainful.  Gen- 
eral nervous  symptoms,  es])ecially  the  sul)jective  feelings  of  vertigo  and 
pressure  in  the  head,  are  found  in  the  majority  of  cases," even  after  peripheral 
injuries. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  and  the  special  nature  of  this  peculiar  affec- 
tion, characterized  chiefly  by  psychical  disturbances  and  in  the  second  place 
by  subjective  sensations  of  pain,  sensory  auifisthesia,  and  motor  weakness,  the 
purely  material  effects  of  the  injury  are  in  most  cases  not  to  be  considered,  as 
we  have  said.  Although  we  at  ]u-esent  believe  that  there  are  morbid  states 
which  we  must  actually  regard  as  traumatic  neuroses  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  and  as  permanent  funt'tional  disturbances  resulting  from  an  actual 
material  cerelu'al  concussion,  the  assumption  does  not  hold  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  ''  traumatic  neuroses,"  for  the  neurosis  is  certainly  produced  l)y 
the  ensenihle  of  psychical  effects,  associated  with  the  trauma  (accident),  which 
have  been  described  in  detail  above.  The  perplexity  and  frequent  contentions 
ahont  sick  funds,  insurance  societies,  and  claims  for  damages,  do  their  part 
in  keeping  the  patient  disturbed.  In  laborers  who  have  accident  insurance, 
and  in  whom  the  "  traumatic  neuroses  "  are  far  most  frequently  observed,  we 
often  find  an  intense  desire  to  o])tain  a  very  high  pension,  and,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  obstinacy  in  their  claims  and  their  opinions  in  regard  to  a  presumed 
I'ight  of  damages  after  every  accident.  We  may  therefore  assert  that  the 
traumatic  neuroses  have  become  decidedly  more  common  as  a  result  of  the 
accident  legislation. 

[In  America  claims  for  "damages"  against  corporations  are  much  more 
important  factors  in  the  aetiology  of  the  traumatic  neuroses  than  any  claim 
for  insurance.  Th(>  various  psychical  influences  associated  with  the  litigation 
consequent  upon  such  claims  have  given  rise  to  the  term  "  litigation  neuroses." 
Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  litigation  aggravates,  and  sometimes 
perha])s  oi'iginates,  nervous  conditions,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  often  see 
precisely  similar  conditions  developing  after  an  accident  in  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  making  any  claini  foi-  danuiges  or  insurance,  and  where  the 
other  psychical  facloi's  above  rcfci'i'cd  to  had  only  a  slight  inlluence.  Fur- 
thcniioi'e.  on  considering  a  large  iiuiiihcr  of  cases,  there  seems  to  be  some  re- 
hilioii  between  the  sevei'ity  of  the  physical  injury  and  the  severity  of  the  sub- 
se(|U('nl  nervous  conditions,  rxcn  in  the  cases  of  genuine  hysteria,  although 
hysteria  may  at  times  develop  ;iftei'  a  very  slight  physical  injury.  The  pain 
and  oihei'  physical  ellVets  of  the  injui-y  may,  of  course,  if  long  continutnl,  so 
far  affect  the  genei'al  condition  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  nervous  sequehv, 
hut   the  iidluenee  of  the  actual   material  concussion  is  often   undei-esf imated. 
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and  the  "accident  case"  often  receives  less  consideration  than  he  really  de- 
serves.— K.] 

Varions  factors  therefore  act  in  producing  a  condition  wliich  has  the  closest 
points  of  contact  with  gencial  nervousness,  neurasthenia,  hypoeliondi-ia.  and 
hysteria.  It  would  therefore  he  proper,  now  that  our  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  traumatic  neuroses — a  term,  hy  the  way,  which  we  have  always  used 
merely  in  a  .symptomatic  significance,  and  therefore  justifiably — have  become 
clear,  to  use  this  term  merely  as  a  symptomatic  appellative  and  replace  it  by 
the  terms  ''  traumatic  neurasthenia/'  "  traumatic  hysteria,"  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  affections  fol- 
lowing accidents  often  have  a  certain  peculiar  stamp,  a  common  type  which 
wc  do  not  often  find  in  ordinary  hysteria  and  neurastlienia.  The  chief  char- 
acteristics are  the  patient's  peculiar  psychical  state,  manifestly  conditioned 
by  the  special  external  circumstances,  his  lack  of  courage  and  energy,  his  de- 
pression, the  tendency  to  complain  and  be  (|uendous,  and  also  the  great  ob- 
stinacy with  which  these  conditions  persist  and  often  resist  any  attempts  at 
treatment.  We  know  numy  cases  where  such  patients,  in  spite  of  tlie  fultill- 
nient  of  every  desire,  have  lived  for  years  in  a  state  of  permanent  neurasthenia, 
incapable  of  anything,  and  finally  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  pronounced 
mental  dullness.  We  may  therefore  still  use  the  term  "traumatic  neurosis," 
or,  better,  "  accident  neurosis  "  or  "  accident  psychosis,"  for  such  cases  from 
practical  reasons,  if  we  only  associate  the  correct  meaning  with  it.  In  all 
those  cases,  however,  where  thei'e  are  pronounced  objective  symptoms  of  hys- 
teria (anaesthesia,  paralysis,  contractures  at  the  seat  of  the  injury),  we  should 
speak  merely  of  hysteria  with  the  appropriate  adjective,  "  traumatic  "  hysteria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  at  all  dil^icult  to  recognize  pos- 
itively the  "  traumatic  neuroses."  The  existence  of  gross  material  injuries 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  excluded.  It  may  be  harder  to  decide  whether  there 
is  real  disease  or  simulation.  In  such  cases  we  cannot  decide  by  single  criteria 
— as  has  been  su])pose(l — but  ultimately  only  l)y  careful  observation  of  the 
constitutional  state  (if  possiljle,  iu  a  hospital)  and  l)y  consideration  of  the 
general  conditions  (the  patient's  behavior,  previous  life,  external  circum- 
stances, etc.).  From  our  own  experience  we  must  in  general  state  that  con- 
scious and  intentional  c()in|)lete  simulation  is  not  very  common,  although,  of 
course,  it  occurs  often  enough.  Exaggeration  and  a])parent  simulation  are, 
of  course,  very  common,  since  the  patients  report  symptoms  which  careful  in- 
vestigation shows  to  l)e  absent,  or  at  least  not  to  be  constant.  Such  a  condition, 
however,  is  no  ])roof  of  conscious  simulation,  since  we  see  it  every  day  in  all 
the  jJsychoiH'u roses  (hysteria,  neurasthenia).  An  hysterical  woman  who  claims 
that  she  cannot  leave  her  bed,  and  then  walks  very  well  wlien  l(>d  by  tin-  ])hysi- 
cian  ;  another  who  says  she  cannot  bear  tlu!  slightest  touch  on  her  back,  and 
then  hardly  feels  the  strongest  pressure  when  her  attention  is  diverted ;  a  third 
who  claims  to  have  pain  in  the  stomach  after  a  swallow  of  tea,  and  soon  after 
eats  a  beefsteak  with  relish — would  not  be  called  a  "  simulator"  by  any  physi- 
cian. A  similar  thing  occurs,  of  course,  in  the  accident  neuroses,  because  they 
are  precisely  analogous  conditions.  It  is  of  course  very  hard  to  decide  the 
<|uestion.  which  is  often  of  such  practical  importance,  how  fni-  such  neuras- 
thenic-hy|)ochondriacal  patients  have  a  claim  for  damages  ami  pecuniary  as- 
sistance.    In  such  cases  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  examining 
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plivsician  should  not  l)o  too  LTonorous,  since;  it  is  n(!eessarv  from  a  tluM'apcutic 
point  of  view  to  cure  tlie  patient  of  his  delusion  that  he  is  sulferin<r  fi-oin  a  seri- 
ous disease.  We  shouhl  therefore  always  try  in  the  first  plaee  to  hritig  about  an 
amelioraiion  oi'  a  rccovci'v  fi'«)iii  the  coiKlition,  and  of  course  the  chief  stress 
is  to  he  hiid  upon  (he  jjroper  psychical  inlhience  to  bo  exerted  on^the  patient; 
hut  we  must  also  consider  all  the  other  methods  of  treatment  (baths,  sponging, 
electricity,  gymnastics)  with  which  we  have  l)ecome  ac(|uainted  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters.  In  this  way  we  sometimes  succeed  undoubtedly  in  bring- 
ing about  improvement  and  even  recovery,  but  the  outlook  for  the  permanent 
success  of  the  treatment  is  not  in  our  experience  very  good.  The  accident 
neuroses  ajiparently  have  an  especially  unfavorable  prognosis,  although,  as 
we  know,  the  same  is  unfortunately  often  enough  the  case  in  non-traumatic 
states  of  severe  neurasthenia  and  hypochondria.  In  the  accident  cases,  how- 
ever, •we  often  notice  from  the  outset  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  treated  or 
cured.  The  incurability  of  their  condition  has  become  a  matter  of  conviction 
to  them,  and  their  only  interest  is  to  utilize  the  accident  to  the  utmost — i.  e., 
to  obtain  as  large  an  accident  annuity  as  possible.  In  most  cases,  at  least,  we 
should  therefore  advise  against  any  continuous  medical  treatment  unless  we 
have  the  impression  that  the  patient  will  submit  willingly  and  trustingly  to 
the  physician's  directions.  It  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
to  "strangle"  the  traumatic  neuroses  "in  the  embryo,"  if  possil)le,  on  their 
first  development.  Not  infrequently  we  have  seen  accident  cases  who  began 
to  complain  constantly  of  all  possible  nervous  troubles  after  some  slight  ex- 
ternal injury  was  evidently  wholly  cured.  In  such  cases  we  should  cut  short 
such  complaints  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  outset  and  make  the  pa- 
tient understand  that  he  is  now  actually  and  completely  well.  The  granting 
of  a  high  accident  annuity  at  first  is  therefore  quite  incorrect  in  such  cases 
and  makes  recovery  much  harder,  while  the  immediate  and  complete  refusal 
exerts  the  best  influence.  The  patients  are  forced  to  resume  their  work  and  to 
forget  their  imagined  symptoms.  If  wo,  nevertheless,  helieve  in  awarding 
damages  to  the  patient,  it  is  preferable  to  grant  a  fixed  sum  than  a  continued 
pension ;  for,  through  the  repeated  medical  examinations  required  in  the 
latter  case,  combined  with  the  ever-existing  wish  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
not  to  lose  the  pension  which  he  has  secured,  the  cure  of  these  accident  neu- 
roses is  rendered  very  difficult,  or  almost  impossible.  If  a  traumatic  neuras- 
thenia has  continued  for  years,  it  is  usually  very  hard  to  convince  the  patient 
that  his  complaints  have  no  objective  foundation. 

[In  many  cases  the  patient  is  actually  injured  by  resuming  work  too 
early.  It  is  sometimes  of  decided  advantage,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  troul)le,  to  prescribe  a  thorough  "rest  cure,"  with  isolation,  massage, 
forced  feeding,  etc.,  as  prescribed  by  Weir  Mitchell.  The  worries  of  litigation 
sliould  1)0  eliminated,  if  ])ossil)lc,  by  an  cai'ly  settlement  of  the  case.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  therapeutic  ])rocedures,  which  are  often 
advisable  in  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  conditions,  such  as  massage,  elec- 
tricity, gymnastics,  good  nursing,  travel,  etc.,  are  extremely  ex))ensive  and 
often  impracticable  f(n-  those  in  poor  circumstances.  This  is  of  importance 
when  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  damages  or 
the  accident  annuity. — K.] 
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CONFUSION AL   INSANITY 

(Amentia.     Toxic  and  Infectious  Psychoses.     Alcoholiclnsanitij.     Acute  Delirium.     Acute  Hallu- 

cinalory  Paranoia.     Sensory  Phrenosis.) 

-Etiology. — Tlio  most  important  cause  of  tliis  affection  is  the  action  of 
pome  poisonous  substance  ii|ioii  the  hrain.  This  poison  may  be  taken  into  the 
system  from  without,  as  in  the  cases  due  to  alcohol,  lead,  opium,  and  other 
])oisons,  or  it  nuiy  he  formed  witliin  the  body — auto-intoxication.  In  the  lat- 
ter c-asc  it  may  l)e  formed  in  the  course  of  some  infectious  disease,  such  as  in- 
fhienza  or  typhoid  fever,  or  be  the  result  of  somewhat  obscure  changes  in 
metabolism,  as  in  disturl)ed  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland,  cancer,  diabetes,  or 
gout.  C'onfusional  insanity  may  also  develo])  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  prob- 
al)ly  toxic  origin,  such  as  jjcHagra,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  as  the  result  of  auto- 
intoxication arising  from  chi'onic  constipation.  Before  aseptic  midwifery  was 
practiced  a  considerabk^  nnmber  of  cases  arose  from  puerperal  infection 
("puerperal  insanity").  Profound  exhaustion  and  malnutrition  may  give 
rise  to  the  disease,  but  in  sucli  cases  we  must  again  consider  the  possiljility  of 
auto-intoxication  (toxins  of  fatigue?).  In  some  cases,  of  course,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine  absolutely  any  toxic  cause. 

Since  the  various  toxic  and  infectious  iniluences  referred  to  al)ove  may  act 
at  some  time  or  other  upon  the  majority  of  individuals,  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  factor  must  also  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  special  incidence  of  the 
disease.  That  factor  is  individual  predisposition.  The  existence  of  a  neu- 
ropathic predisposition  in  the  family — that  is,  an  unusual  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  and  mental  disorder,  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  of  marked  eccentricities  of  character,  of  criminal  tendencies, 
etc. — is  an  important  element  in  rendering  the  individual  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  these  toxic  and  infectious,  influences.  If,  too,  certain  injurious 
influences — alcohol,  infection,  malnutrition,  etc. — have  affected  the  parents 
during  the  period  of  conception  and  pregnancy,  the  offspring  is  likely  to  be 
enfeebled  and  more  susceptible  to  various  ills  in  later  life,  especially  to  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  Other  factors  are  of  less  importance,  but  they 
sometimes  seem  to  have  an  influence  in  the  development  of  the  disease.  Among 
them  are  injuries,  especially  injuries  to  the  head,  mental  or  physical  shock, 
worry,  and  emotional  strain.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  may  query  as  to  the 
development  of  some  auto-toxin  as  a  result  of  the  shock  or  strain. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  mental  confusion,  whicli  is  often  attended  with  hallucinations, 
especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  delirium. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  disturbance  of  any  form  of  sensation;  the  patient 
can  see,  hear,  or  feel  in  a  perfectly  normal  fashion,  and  even  if  there  be  some 
sensory  disturbance,  as  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
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confusion.  The  clilHculty  is  not  witli  tlie  siiii|)lL'  perception  of  sensations,  but 
with  the  understanding  and  recognition.  There  is  a  loss  of  association  of 
ideas  and  of  normal  coordination  of  cortical  images,  which  has  been  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  intrapsychical  ataxia.  Everything  seems  unreal;  when  the  pa- 
tient succeeds  in  recognizing  persons  or  jilaces  they  seem  different,  and  often 
he  fails  to  recognize  them  altogether.  Although  he  is  in  his  own  room  at 
home,  he  will  insist  that  he  is  far  away  in  a  strange  place,  and  must  get  back, 
or  he  may  believe  that  strange  attendants  are  old  fi-icuds.  His  ideas  as  to 
times  and  seasons  are  often  erroneous;  he  cannot  tell  the  day,  the  month,  or 
the  time  of  year.  He  sees  visions  and  hears  voices,  which  mav  be  agreeable 
or  alarming.  With  this  there  is  a  marked  failure  of  al)ility  to  pay  attention 
to  any  subject,  and  to  keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  any  matter.  He  may  be  able 
to  pay  att(*ntion  for  a  moment,  l)ut  he  soon  liegins  to  wander.  He  is  unable 
to  talk  connectedly,  or  to  answer  questions  consecutively;  his  mind  wanders 
and  his  talk  becomes  confused,  disconnected,  and,  tinally,  a  string  of  words 
associated  merely  by  similarity  of  sound  or  rhyme.  Delusions  of  various  sorts 
may  develop,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  hallucinations  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  them.  These  delusions  often  refer  to  some  attempted  persecution, 
which  is  manifested  by  threatening  voices  or  sights.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
attention  the  patient's  ability  to  understand  is  materially  lessened,  and  the 
memory  is  somewhat  impaired. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed  it  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  one  of 
two  forms.  In  one  form  the  hallucinations  are  marked,  various  delusions 
develop,  which,  however,  vary  from  time  to  time  and  seldom  become  per- 
manently systematized,  and  the  patient  reacts  to  them  in  accordance  with  their 
character.  If  they  be  alarming,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  he  seeks  to  escape  or 
resist,  he  becomes  violent  and  destructive,  makes  loud  outcries,  attacks  his 
nurses,  and  is  actively  delirious,  raving,  struggling,  noisy,  and  maniacal.  In 
the  other  form  the  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  less  pronounced,  the  pa- 
tient is  confused  and  wandering,  and  more  stupid.  He  can  be  roused,  and  will 
answer  questions,  l)ut  his  attention  is  hard  to  lix ;  he  talks  little,  often  mutters 
to  himself,  and  may  gro^v  more  and  more  stupid,  so  that  he  becomes  unable  to 
feed  himself  or  notice  the  calls  of  nature.  In  the  severer  cases  both  forms  may 
terminate  in  a  grave  typhoidal  state  of  profound  exhaustion,  with  muttering 
delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  a  stuporous  or  even  comatose  condition, 
from  which  the  patient  can  be  roused  only  with  increasing  ditficulty. 

In  addition  to  these  mental  symptoms  there  are  certain  somatic  symptoms 
which  are  apt  to  be  present.  In  the  early  stages  the  patient  nmy  complain  of 
headache,  easily  induced  fatigue,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  a])i)etite.  inertia,  and 
inability  to  use  his  mind.  The  sleep  and  appetite  are  usually  disturbed 
throughout  the  active  period  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  jjatient  does  sleep, 
he  is  often  the  victim  of  unpleasant  or  frightful  dreams.  The  nutrition  is 
more  or  less  profoundly  alfected.  The  weight  decreases,  the  temperature  is 
apt  to  be  elevated  at  first,  but  later  may  fall  below^  normal.  The  urine  often 
contains  a  trace  of  albumen,  the  ])atient  gi'ows  anti^mic.  the  reflexes  are  at 
times  diminished,  and  there  may  be  some  slight  diminution  in  sensibility.  In 
the  cases  due  to  pellagra  other  symptoms  of  pellagra  are,  of  course,  present. 
(See  page  708.) 

The  disease  may  develop  somewhat  gradually  with  a  prodromal  period  in 
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whicli  some  oi  tlie  iniUlor  s.vniptoins  abovo-iiu-iit iniicd  incdomiiiate.  The 
i)atu'nt  is  nervous,  restless,  and  uneasy,  and  suffers  Iroiii  li<'adaehe,  loss  of 
aiii)etile.  sleeplessness,  and  had  dreams,  lie  is  anxious  or  apathetic,  and  eoni- 
|)lains  of  ini'hilit.v  to  eoneentrate  his  thoui^hts  or  to  persist  in  any  mental  or 
physical  work.  This  same  condition  is  often  seen  in  fel)rile  states,  hut  then 
il  niav  he  of  short  duration.  Later  the  mental  confusion  and  hallucinations 
become  apparent,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  febrile  delirium.  In  the  febrile  in- 
fectious psychosis,  however,  the  mental  state  may  not  develop  nntil  after  the 
fever  begins  to  decline,  or  it  nuiy  form  a  continuation  of  the  fel)rile  delirium. 
In  soin(>  cases  the  active  delirinm  develops  suddenly,  soon  becomes  severe,  and 
mav  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  {dcUrium  grave).  In  such  cases  there  is  a 
grave  tvphoidal  state,  high  temperature,  and  an  active  violentdcliriinii.  In 
other  cases  the  period  of  mental  confusion  and  hallucinations  may  continue 
for  several  months,  or  even  a  year,  gradually  diminishing  until  the  patient 
recovers,  lie  nuiy  never  fully  regain  his  former  mental  power,  and  oftiMi 
shows  a  defective  menun-y  and  a])])reciation  of  the  period  of  his  illness,  hi 
other  cases,  still,  the  disease  diminishes,  hut  the  patient  remains  with  per- 
manent mental  imi)ainiieiit,  either  in  the  form  of  a  delusional,  paranoid  state 
or  of  dementia.  During  the  course  of  the  disease  hrcid  intervals  are  said  occa- 
sionally to  occur,  but  these  are  rare.  There  nuiy  also  he  alterations  in  the  men- 
tal state,  and  periods  of  apparent  improvement  followed  by  an  exacerbation  of 
the  condition.  In  cases  of  long-standing  pellagrous  insanity  there  may  develop 
a  condition  of  pseudo-paresis,  with  profound  dementia,  euphoria,  and  motor 
symptoms  (disturbances  of  speech,  exaggerated  reflexes,  and  immobile  pupils). 
The  type  of  the  disease,  as  has  been  said,  may  differ,  and  all  sorts  of 
transitional  forms  may  occur.  The  hallucinations  and  delusions  may  be  so 
nuirked  as  to  conceal  the  confusion  almost  entirely  (acute  hallucinatory 
paranoia),  or  the  confusion  may  be  the  chief  feature,  the  hallucinations  being 
scarcely  noticeable.  Again,  the  disease. may  take  the  form  of  a  very  intense 
febrile  delirium,  as  has  just  been  described.  The  various  syndromes  which 
may  develop  as  a  result  of  alcohol  indicate  that  these  different  clinical  forms 
may  fairly  be  grouped  under  one  heading.  The  alcoholic  affections,  however, 
present  certiiin  individual  peculiarities,  and  merit  a  special  description. 

1.  Alcoholic  Insanity.  {Delirium  tremens.) — This  does  not  develop 
as  the  result  of  a  single  indulgence  in  an  excessive  amount  of  alcohol,  but  from 
continued  abuse.  The  patient,  after  a  period  of  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite, 
gastric  disturbances  (morning  vomiting),  and  headache,  begins  to  develop 
marked  tremor  and  persistent  insomnia.  He  is  restless  and  anxious.  Hal- 
lucinations soon  develop,  especially  in  the  visual  sphere  mext,  hallucinations 
of  touch,  and.  ratlici'  rarely,  hallucinations  of  hearing.  The  visual  hallucina- 
tions at  first  seem  merely  black,  moving  spots,  but  later  they  assume  the  form 
of  insects  or  small  animals.  The  patient  becomes  more  and  more  fearful  and 
restless.  He  talks  rapidly,  tries  to  evade  the  aninuvls,  and  is  often  resistant 
and  violent.  He  can  pay  attention  to  a  subject  proposed  for  a  few  moments 
and  seem  rational  for  a  time,  but  soon  is  distracted,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  delirious.  Consciousness  is  not  disturbed,  but  his  ideas  of  time  and 
place  are  confused  and  the  external  world  seems  unreal.  His  memory  for 
I)ast  events,  however,  may  be  fairly  well  retained.  The  fever  increases,  the 
patient  eats  little,  and  sleeps  not  at  all;  the  hallucinations  grow  more  vivid 
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and  alarjnin^%  and  the  dfliriuiu  inorc;  violent.  Tlu;  ])ulse  is  rapid,  tlic  tem- 
perature elevated,  and  there  is  iisiially  alhiiininnria.  J'ncunionia  is  a  frequent 
complication.  Tlie  condition  may  iiK^'ease  to  a  stage  of  low,  muttering  de- 
li I'ium  and  increasing  coma,  and  death  ensues  from  cardiac  weakness.  If  the 
])ati('nt  can  l)e  made  to  sleep,  recovery  is  often  rapid,  but  the  active  delirium 
may  pass  into  a  state  of  confusion,  the  so-called  Korsakow's  psychosis. 

2.  Alcoholic  Confusion  {Chronic  Ah-oliolic  Delirium.  Kormk-ow's 
Fsijchosis).- — This  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  alcoholic 
neuritis,  but  it  \ui\y  develo))  independently  of  neuritis,  either  pi-iniai'ily  or 
secondarily  to  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  The  condition  often  begins 
■with  a  delirious  stage  of  greater  or  less  severity,  but  the  delirium,  while  less 
pronounced,  may  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  ordinary  delirium  tremens. 
Then  it  is  noted  that  the  patient  is  dull,  that  the  attention  is  defective,  that 
he  has  a  defective  po-wer  of  receiving  new  impressions,  and  that  he  has  lost 
memory  for  recent  events.  He  is  also  decidedly  disoriented — that  is,  he  is 
unable  to  recognize  his  surroundings,  or  to  tell  the  day  or  the  month.  Often 
he  may  appear  to  understand  what  is  said  and  to  talk  fairly  intelligently,  but 
clever  inquiry  will  show  a  tendency  to  confal)ulation ;  he  will  tell  a  long  story 
of  where  he  has  been  that  morning,  whom  he  saw,  and  perhaps  how  many 
di-inks  he  has  taken.  He  may  have  some  hallucinations,  and  is  often  restless, 
noisy  and  uneasy,  especially  at  night.  Often  he  is  somewhat  stupid,  and  passes 
urine  and  fa'ces  half  unconsciously.  His  power  of  attention  shows  the  defect 
above  described;  he  can  pay  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  grows  inat- 
tentive. If  the  attention  can  be  retained,  however,  the  processes  of  thought  may 
still  1)0  carried  on  fairly  well,  and  there  may  be  no  actual  intellectual  failure. 
The  process  of  recovery  often  shows  a  somewhat  curious  return  of  memory;  the 
patient  remembers  that  he  has  not  been  out  to-day,  but  he  tells  the  same  story 
of  his  travels  yesterday,  then  the  day  before  yesterday,  then  last  week,  until 
finally  he  regains  a  correct  estinuite  of  time,  although  the  period  of  his  illness 
often  remains  hazy  or  a  complete  blank. 

3.  Pseudo-genp:kal  Paralysis  of  Alcoholic  Subjects. — Just  as  we 
speak  of  pseudo-tabes,  so  we  may  use  this  term  for  a  terminal  stage,  not  in- 
frequently seen  in  those  who  indulge  excessively  for  a  long  period,  which  may 
follow  either  delirium  tremens  or  the  confusional  state.  The  mental  confusion 
and  failure  of  memory,  attention,  etc.,  increase  until  the  patient  becomes  quite 
demented.  Hallucinations  and  delusions  may  persist,  but  they  are  vague,  and 
not  systematized.  The  patient  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  stupid,  is 
unable  to  care  for  himself,  soils  himself  unwittingly,  wanders  about  undressed, 
and  is  unaljle  to  feed  himscdf.  To  these  are  added  various  motor  symptoms, 
due  partly  to  neuritis,  partly  perhaps  to  arteriosclerotic  processes  in  the  bi'aiii 
and  coi'd.  The  gait  is  weak  and  unsteady.  All  the  movements  show  tremor 
and  incoiirdination.  The  speech  is  indistinct,  and  there  may  be  stumbling 
over  syllables,  as  in  true  general  paralysis.  The  handwriting  at  times  may 
closely  7-esemble  that  of  a  general  paralytic.  The  ])upils,  bowtncr.  ro-Aci  nor- 
mally, the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  does  not  show  leucocytosis,  and  the  W'assiM'mann 
reaction  is  negative  if  the  ])atient  bi'  not  also  sy|)hilitic.  'i'he  condition  in- 
creases until  the  patient  becomes  helpless,  bedi'iddcn.  and  linally  conuitose. 
These  are  tlu^  cases  that  show  the  most  marked  (edema  of  the  ])ia — "  wet  brain." 

4.  Alcoholic   Hallucinosis    {Alcuholic  I'anmoia). — This  form  of  al- 
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coholic  (listurbauce  usually  develops  primarily,  without  any  previous  de- 
lirium. The  patient  nuiy  present  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholism 
before  the  onset  of  the  disease — insomnia,  tremor,  gastric  disturbances,  etc. — 
and  he  often  seems  more  sensitive  to  noises,  and  nuiy  complain  of  some  tin- 
nitus or  noises  in  the  ears.  The  first  striking  feature  of  the  disease  is  the 
development  of  hallucinations,  which  are  much  more  frecpiently  auditory, 
unlike  the  hallucinations  of  delirium  tremens,  although  visual  hallucinations 
also  occur.  Soon  after  this  delusions  develop,  which  are  usually  referred  to 
the  hallucinations  and  attempt  to  explain  them.  These  rapidly  become  sys- 
tematized and  quite  elaborate.  Tb(>  patient  hears  people  talking  about  him, 
calling  after  him  and  abusing  liiiii.  They  may  threaten  him  or  accuse  him, 
and  til  is  is  because  he  is  the  victim  of  some  persecution.  In  other  cases  the 
delusions  may  be  of  a  religious  character — the  patient  believes  he  has  com- 
mitted unpardonal)le  sins,  sees  God  threatening  him,  or  devils  coming  to  take 
him  to  hell.  His  thoughts  are  read,  and  he  is  influenced  by  concealed  wires 
or  wireless  telegraphy.  One  of  the  common  forms  of  delusion  is  that  of  jeal- 
ousy and  marital  infidelity,  e.xcited  possibly  by  the  diminished  virility  that 
follows  alcoholic  excess.  The  husband  suspects  his  wife  of  infidelity,  and  tells 
detailed  and  elaborate  stories  of  acts  of  open  licentiousness.  As  a  result  of 
these  delusions  the  patient  is  anxious,  depressed,  fearful,  and  at  times  violent, 
or  sometimes  mute  in  response  to  a  delusion.  With  all  this  there  is  little  or 
no  confusion,  the  attention  and  memory  are  good,  except  as  atfected  by  hal- 
lucinations, the  intellectual  activity  is  nearly  normal,  and  the  patient  is  clear 
and  well  oriented — that  is,  be  has  correct  ideas  of  time  and  place.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  this  condition  may  gradually  disappear  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  but  sometimes  the  patient  may  remain  in  a  chronic  paranoid 
state,  or.  if  alcoholic  indulgence  continue,  may  develop  the  terminal  pseudo- 
paral^-tic  state  ("  wet  brain  ")  just  described.  As  already  indicated,  these  alco- 
holic states  may  pass  into  one  another,  and  various  transitional  forms  may  occur. 

Pathology. — Tlie  pathology  is  still  obscure.  In  many  cases,  due  to  in- 
fection or  poisons  such  as  alcohol,  there  may  be  various  changes  elsewhere  in 
the  body  due  to  the  infectious  disease  or  to  chronic  alcoholism.  Apart  from 
these  the  brain  itself  is  often  hypera?mic,  sometimes  intensely  so,  and  occa- 
sionally shows  punctate  hemorrhages.  In  alcoholic  cases  these  hemorrhages 
may  be  of  considerable  size,  but  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  complica- 
tions. The  chief  changes  referable  to  the  disease  itself  are  minute  alterations 
(chromatolysis)  in  the  cell  bodies  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  especially  in  the  large 
pyramidal  cells,  and  degeneration  in  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  cells. 
In  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  particularly,  and  in  all  the  chronic  cases  to  a 
lesser  degree,  we  find  thickening  of  the  pia  mater,  milky  opacities  along  the 
pial  vessels,  more  or  less  a'dema  of  the  pia,  some  atrophy  of  the  convolutions, 
and  more  or  less  arteriosclerosis  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels.  In  alcoholic 
cases  the  tedema  of  the  ])ia  may  be  so  great  as  to  justify  the  term  "  wet  brain." 
Bianchi  and  Piccinino  claimed  to  have  found  a  specific  bacillus  in  the  very 
severe  cases  of  acute  delirium  or  delirium  grave  (Bell's  disease),  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  their  hypothesis  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  nmst  be  based  upon  the  aitiology,  the  history 
of  some  infection  or  intoxication  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and 
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the  existence  of  mental  confusion  with  halhicinations,  wiih  tlic  loss  of  power 
to  associate  ideas,  and  to  coordinate  cortical  images.  If  the  confusion  be 
marked,  and  there  he  iiiik  li  cxcilciiicnt,  tlic  disease  may  he  mistaken  for  mania. 
In  mania,  however,  the  confusion  is  more  apparent  than  I'cal,  and  is  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  jiatient  to  express  his  ideas  fast  enough,  ll  is  manifested 
only  under  conditions  of  excitement,  while,  in  confusional  insanily,  the  con- 
fusion is  evident  when  the  patitMil  is  (piict.  Cases  with  marked  hallucinations 
and  delusions  may  easily  he  <-on fused  with  ii'iic  paranoia.  In  jnu-anoia,  liow- 
ever,  we  usually  have  the  history  of  congenital  mental  peculiarities,  and  a 
gradual  development  of  the  delusional  state  instead  of  an  acute  onset.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  general  paralysis.  The  sounitio 
symptoms — pupils,  reflexes,  speech,  and  handwriting — and  the  examiiuition 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  will  usually  give  definite  infni-mation.  A  verv  sim- 
ilar clinical  picture  to  Korsakow's  ])sychosis  may  be  presented  by  that  fdini 
of  senile  insanity  known  as  presbyophrenia.  (See  page  (Jl).").)  The  age  and  the 
lack  of  any  history  of  alcoholic  excess  are  the  chief  aids  in  distinguishing  this 
from  alcoholic  confusion.  The  distinction  from  dementia  prseox  is  diflieull, 
and  will  he  diseussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Prognosis. — The  ])rognosis  varies  with  the  different  forms  of  the  disease. 
Cases  of  active  delirium  with  high  fever  afl'ord  the  most  serious  prognosis, 
so  far  as  life  is  concei'ued.  The  mortality  usually  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  The 
prognosis  is  governed  by  the  height  of  the  fever  and  the  severity  of  the  general 
condition.  The  outlook  in  the  ordiiuiry  case  of  confusional  insanity  is  fairly 
good;  more  than  one  half  the  cases  recover,  although  the  ti'ouble  sometimes  re- 
curs. The  prognosis  in  delirium  tremens  is  rather  grave;  the  mortality  varies 
from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  and,  if  pneumonia  develop,  it  is  considerably  higher. 
The  patient  usually  recovers  from  the  first  attack  of  alcoholic  hallucinosis  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  outlook  in  alcoholic  confusion  is  more  serious. 
A  nuud)er  of  writers  claim  that  ])atients  never  recover.  This  may  be  true  if 
by  recovery  we  mean  a  complete  restoration  to  the  normal  uKutal  health,  but 
if  the  patient  be  treated  early,  he  will  often  be  a])])arently  restored  to  normal, 
the  confusion  will  disappear,  the  disorientation  vanishes,  and  he  becouu^s  clear 
and  intelligent.  If,  however,  there  be  any  fresh  indulgence  in  alcohol,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  symptoms  will  speedily  reappear,  and  the  patient  ma\- 
return  to  the  hospital  in  a  graver  mental  state,  whieb  may  end  fatally  with 
the  symptoms  of  "wet  brain." 

Treatment. — In  the  beginning  of  the  disease  and  in  all  cases  of  delii-ium 
and  excitement,  the  first  refpiisitc  is  rest  in  Ix-d.  If  the  patient  be  resth^^s, 
and  unwilling  to  stay  in  bed,  he  may  sonu'times  be  appeased  and  kept  (|nieter 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  nurses,  one  or  moi-e  of  whom  should  be  in  constant 
attendance.  Very  excited  and  violent  cases  may  be  relieved  by  being  kept  in 
a  warm  bath  for  liours  at  a  tinu^;  in  mihhu-  cases  a  warm  pack  may  be  of 
service,  but  the  mechanical  restraint  of  the  ])ack  is  apt  to  be  disturbing.  Other 
forms  of  restraint,  the  camisole  and  tying  in  bed.  are  to  be  condemnetl.  \\"\\\\ 
insufficient  oi'  inelllcient  nui'sing  Wwy  nuiy  be  i'e(piii'ed.  but  theii'  use  means 
greater  menial  disturbance  and  an  inci-eased  death  rate.  The  second  I'tMpiisite 
is  an  abundant  su])ply  of  food.  In  manv  cases  li(piid  food,  milk,  eggs,  sti'ong 
broths,  etc.,  are  preferable,  and  in  alcoholic  cases  especially  they  should  be 
given  hot.    l^estraint  by  sedative  drugs  is  undesirable,  hut  in  cases  of  delirium 
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livnicns  drills  may  lit'  uslhI  Id  procure  sl('i'|).  rai'uldcliyd,  in  dracliiu  doses 
(^Mii.  4),  bromids  in  dosos  of  20  to  40  tjr.  (giii.  1  to  3),  or  hyosein  sid)('utane- 
tuislv,  jifv  ^'i'-  (g'"-  O.OOOr)),  give  the  l)est  results.  Jii  alcoholic  cases  it  was 
fonnorly  recoiimiended  to  continue  giving  alcohol,  lest  the  sudden  withdrawal 
should  precipitate  an  attack  of  delirium  tr(>m(>ns.  This  is  an. outworn  super- 
stition, and  no  treatment  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  to  treat  a  case  of 
poisoning  l)y  giving  more  poison.  The  result,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  is 
simply  to  convert  a  comparatively  mild  case  of  alcnholic  insanity  into  a  more 
severe  and  chronic  type,  or  even  to  hasten  a  fatal  termination.  If  there  Ix; 
nnv  indication  of  cardiac  weakness  it  nuiy  l)e  met  by  good-sized  doses  of 
digitalis,  TTt  X  to  xl  (gm.  1  to  3),  nux  vomica,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  car- 
Itonatc  of  ammonia,  or  camphor.  In  alcoholic  cases  with  gastric  disturbances, 
carminatives  (capsicum,  ginger,  etc.)  are  of  some  service.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  should  jiromote  free  cliiiiinatinn  by  the  intestines  and  kidneys.  After  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  past,  the  j)atient  nuiy  be  allowed  gradually  to  get 
about.  In  this  stage,  residence  in  the  country,  where  he  can  l)e  isolated  from 
all  visitors,  with  com])etent  nurses,  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  good  food,  arc 
the  essentials.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  much  or  to  have  any 
excitement,  and  much  rest  in  bed  is  still  essential.  Careful  oversight  must  be 
constantly  employed.  ]\Iassage,  mild  gymnastics,  and  graduated  mental  occu- 
|)ation,  reading,  ganu^s,  various  forms  of  handicraft,  gardening,  etc.,  are  all 
of  benefit  in  the  later  stages.  Mental  occupation  under  careful  restrictions  is 
of  especial  importance.  Tonics  and  other  forms  of  symptomatic  treatment 
may,  of  course,  be  employed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  treatment  is 
expensive,  so  that  many  cases  will  have  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 


CHAl'TER    II 

DEMENTIA    PR.ECOX 

(Primary  Dementia.    Hebephrenia.     Catatonia.    Adolescent  Insanity.     Schizophrenia.     Dementia 

scjunctiva.     Sensory  PhrcJiosis) 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  dementia  praecox  is  still  very  obscure,  if  not 
wholly  unknown.  Heredity  is  given  the  first  place,  and  some  form  of  neur- 
opathic disorder  may  be  found  in  the  antecedents  in  from  sixty  to  seventy 
j)cr  cent  of  the  cases.  There  may  even  be  a  similar  heredity — that  is,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease  itself  in  the  antecedents,  especially  on  the  maternal 
side,  and  several  members  of  the  family  may  be  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
Dementia  pra?cox,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  hysteria  migraine  and  maniacal  depressive  insanity,  in  which 
similar  heredity  can  be  maintained  with  any  force.  As  has  already  been  said 
(see  the  chapter  on  Epilepsy),  the  mere  fact  of  nervous  disease  occurring  in  the 
antecedents  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  any  special  predisposition  to  nervous 
disease  in  the  individual,  nor  even  an  indication  thereof,  unless  the  incidence 
of  such  nervous  disease  be  far  more  frequent  than  the  average.  It  is  possible 
that  in  dementia  pra^-ox  there  may  be  a  congenital  tendency  of  certain  systems 
of  neurons,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  processes  of  association  in  the 
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cerebral  cortex,  to  fail  prematurely — the  so-called  al)iotropliy  of  Gowers — 
just  as  certain  systems  of  neurons  in  the  cord  are  supposed  to  fail  prematurely 
in  various  family  affections,  such  as  Friedreich's  ataxia.  In  some  cases  we 
can  discover  that  the  victim  of  dementia  precox  was  always  ])e('uliar,  nervous, 
perhaps  mentally  below  the  average,  and  physically  weak;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  previously  in  good  physical 
health,  who  show  none  of  the  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  and  who 
previously  had  distinguished  themselves  intellectually  in  school  or  college.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  cases  seems  to  occur  in  persons  of  a  reticent, 
secretive,  "shut-in"  type.  Age  has  an  important  influence,  inasmuch  as  in 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  usually  in  the  jieriod  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five.  The  disease  may  occur,  however,  in  the  first  decade  of  life,  and  even  at 
the  age  of  fifty.  The  sexes  are  about  equally  affected,  although  in  the  hebe- 
phrenic type  more  males  are  affected,  and  in  the  otlier  types  more  females, 
'^^riie  influence  of  infection  and  intoxication  has  been  variously  estimated,  but 
it  a])])arently  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  genesis  of  the  disease.  Emo- 
tional shock,  injury,  and  imprisonment  are  also  of  some  influence.  The  in- 
jurious influence  of  masturbation  was  formerly  thought  to  ])e  so  potent  i.  factor 
in  causing  the  disease  that  many  cases  were  classed  as  ""  masturbation  in- 
sanity," and  this  belief  still  prevails  among  the  laity.  Masturbation,  however, 
is  usually  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  common  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its 
incipient  stages,  indicating  defective  mental  control,  rather  than  as  a  cause, 
and  careful  inquiry  will  usually  show  that  other  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
have  been  present  at  the  same  time  with  or  even  before  the  indulgence  in  the 
habit. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  disease  usually  begins  with  neurasthenic 
symptoms.  The  patient  complains  of  headache,  dizziness,  disturbed  sleep  or 
loss  of  sleep,  bad  dreams,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  general  weakness ; 
he  may  be  melancholy,  anxious,  apprehensive,  conscious  that  he  is  not  well 
and  dreading  the  onset  of  some  disease,  especially  of  insanity.  He  is  often 
nervous,  irritable,  restless,  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  any  subject, 
like  the  neurasthenic;  but,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a  noticeable  change 
in  his  mental  state  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  neurasthenic.  The 
ncnirasthenic  complains  of  mental  inadecpiacy,  of  inability  to  make  any  phys- 
ical effort,  to  read,  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  or  to  do  any  mental  work,  all 
of  which  is  perfectly  true  to  a  certain  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  he  can 
do  all  these  things  in  a  perfectly  normal  fashion  for  a  brief  period  ;  he  is 
not  wholly  incapable,  but  merely  incapable  of  prolonged  physical  or  mental 
effort,  and  is  much  more  easily  exhausted  by  any  slight  exertion.  With  the 
victim  of  inci])ient  dementia  praecox,  on  the  other  hand,  an  actual  mental 
defect  is  soon  observal)le.  He  is  found  to  be  unal)h'  to  do  his  regular  work 
as  well  as  he  did  before,  to  be  forgetful,  distraught,  and  to  make  unaccount- 
able and  often  foolish  mistakes.  He  takes  up  new  occu]iations  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm,  yet  without  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own  capacity,  and  gives 
them  up  in  a  short  time  or  proves  hims(>lf  wholly  unfit  to  continue  in  them. 
\\"]\]]  his  (lepi'cssion  and  feeling  of  nicntai  disability  he  begins  to  ([uestion 
alioiil  Jill  sorts  of  metaphysical  prolilcnis,  oflen  williont  any  adequate  knowl- 
edge of   the  subject   upon    wliicli    be   ponders,      lie   accuses   liiinself  of   incom- 
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jM-tonce  or  sin,  he  tliinks  his  life  is  useless,  tliat  he  is  not  in  the  position  which 
he  onjrht  to  hokl  eitluT  socially  or  intellectually,  that  he  is  ill-treated,  and 
that  iK"oi)le  oppose  him  and  work  to  keep  him  from  attaining  his  rightful 
liigh  position.  He  shows  more  or  less  confusion  and  f orgetf ulness ;  he  may 
read,  hut  he  fails  to  comprehend  what  he  reads.  He  talks  ahout  a  change  in 
his  nature,  of  a  feeling  of  inadeciuacy  and  insufficiency,  of  a  disgust  for  life, 
and  of  the  hollowness  of  all  ahout  him.  His  mental  ])rocesses  suifer,  he  no 
longer  reasons  logically,  his  attenti(m  is  readily  diverted,  and  his  power  of 
work   is  nuieh  diminished. 

With  all  this  there  is  a  curious  childishness  which  is  never  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  neurasthenic.  The  ])atient  reveals  all  sorts  of  romantic,  visionary 
ideas  as  to  his  ahilities.  his  plans  and  his  future  career,  which  are  manifestly 
at  variance  with  his  actual  position  and  attainments,  and  which  are  not  cor- 
rt'cti'd  l)v  any  intelligent  ohservatiou  and  judgment.  He  may  advance  some 
idea  of  hecoming  a  Napoleon  of  linance,  a  great  actor,  a  profound  philoso]ilici- 
(»r  a  hrilliant  mathematician,  without  regard  to  the  necessary  preliminary 
(|ualificati<ms  or  training  for  such  a  career.  His  notions  are  silly,  extravagant, 
variaMe,  and  confused.  The  ideas  of  the  neurasthenic,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  cleai-.  rational,  and  in  accordance  with  his  mental  development. 

This  iiiiiial  mental  change  is  usually  so(m  followed  hy  the  development  of 
hallucinations,  of  which  the  hallucinations  of  hearing  are  apt  to  he  the  com- 
nu)nest.  Delusions  soon  arise,  chiefly  of  a  persecutory  character  or  else  re- 
lating to  the  comiuitment  of  sin.  These  are  usually  present  in  all  forms  of 
the  di.sease,  hut  they  are  often  of  short  duration  and  unsystematized.  They 
may,  however,  in  the  paranoid  form,  he  systematized  and  continue  throughout 
the  disease.  Hypochondriacal  delusions  are  common,  yet  they  are  often  of  a 
childish  and  ahsurd  nature.  The  patient  may  insist,  for  example,  that  he  is 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  lift  his  arm,  yet,  while  he  is  arguing  to  that  effect,  he 
may  hold  a  weiglit  with  his  arm  extended,  and,  when  told  what  he  is  doing,  will 
have  no  reason  to  advance  to  explain  the  discrepancy  hetween  his  actions  and 
his  stalciiicnts.  If  he  argue  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonahle  sin  and 
is  doomed  forever  to  hell,  he  does  not  show  the  distress  that  accompanies  this 
delusion  in  melancholic  conditions,  nor  does  he  manifest  the  fear  shown  l)y 
the  pai-anoiac  at  the  ])ersecutions  and  plots  of  the  ('Zar,  the  Freemasons,  or 
the  Malia.  In  all  his  delusions  ma}^  he  traced  tlte  same  inconsequential,  child- 
ish. Ml1'<'ctc(|  allilude. 

When  ihc  disease  is  fully  developed  the  mental  faculties  show  various  char- 
acteristic nuxlilications.  The  consciousness  is  usually  clear,  although  at  times 
there  may  he  some  cloudiness  and  confusion.  The  memory,  too,  is  not  at  fii'st 
very  noticeably  imjiaii-ed,  and  even  in  the  later  stages  there  is  often  a  sur- 
prising retentiveness  of  former  events  and  things  learned  hefore  the  onset  of 
the  di.sease.  Except  in  conditions  of  stu])or  or  marked  excitement  the  patient 
rarely  shows  disorientation;  he  retains  a  fair  idea  of  time  and  place,  recognizes 
his  associates,  and  may  sometimes  call  them  hy  name  after  years  of  silence. 
He  has  fairly  good  percej)tion,  and  may  even  he  able  to  receive  and  retain 
Dew  ideas,  but  the  power  of  continuous  attention  is  very  markedly  impaired. 
It  is  dithcult  to  induce  the  patient  to  follow  any  consecutive  ti-ain  of  thought, 
yet  he  often  develops  a  special,  limited,  almost  stereotyped  ticnd  of  thought 
on  Ids  own  account.     Ilf  lo^cs  interest  in  everything  about  him,  takes  no  en- 
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joyment  in  the  pleasures  of  life,  is  indid'erent  to  the  fate  of  his  family  or  his 
friends  (affective  dementia),  although  he  is  often  depressed  and  sometimes 
emotional.  The  failure  of  judgment  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  is  one 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  disease.  There  is,  too,  a  marked  lack  of  volition ; 
the  patient  often  seems  quite  incapable  of  independent  activity,  and,  if  left  to 
himself,  will  sit  for  hours  without  moving  or  speaking.  There  is  a  slowing 
of  the  mental  ])rocesses,  the  reaction  time  is  unduly  prolonged — that  is,  it 
takes  a  much  longer  time  than  normal  for  the  patient  to  respond  \)y  any 
action  to  a  given  signal;  his  answers  to  questions,  if  he  answer  at  all,  are 
given  only  after  a  protracted  interval;  there  is  an  inliil)ition  of  all  mental 
processes. 

The  influence  of  this  mental  condition  upon  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the 
patient  is  soon  evident.  One  of  the  early  symptoms  is  a  certain  stolidity  of 
conduct,  a  general  passive  state  in  which  the  patient  is  indis))osed  to  make 
any  effort,  which  is  due  in  part  to  his  general  lack  of  interest  in  his  surround- 
ings. At  times  this  nuiy  increase  to  a  positive  resistance  to  any  request  or 
to  any  attempt  to  make  him  do  anything  or  move  from  one  spot — negativism. 
This  may  go  so  far  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  renudn  in  some  fixed  attitude  for 
days  at  a  time,  or  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  catalepsy  {q.  v.).  In  the  more 
severe  cases  in  the  asylums  we  often  see  patients  who,  if  permitted,  spend  most 
of  their  time  sitting,  standing,  or  lying  in  some  peculiar  and  apparently  un- 
comfortable position,  which  they  may  have  taken  originally  in  response  to 
some  delusion,  but  the  reason  for  which  has  faded  froin  their  minds.  In  the 
earlier  stages, especially, we  ol)serve  these  same  stereotyped  attitudes  and  various 
mannerisms  of  action  and  speech  which  are  often  assumed  as  a  result  of  some 
delusion  or  simply  as  a  dramatic  form  of  expressing  their  ideas.  Many  pa- 
tients have  a  foolish,  romantic,  or  dramatic  manner;  they  imagine  that  certain 
attitudes  or  actions  are  symbolic  of  some  idea;  they  wish  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  to  nuike  certain  signs  as  a  symbol,  to  speak  in  a  certain  affected  way, 
to  adopt  a  special  manner  of  entering  a  room,  of  taking  a  seat,  or  of  shaking 
hands.  Not  only  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  but  in  the  contents  of  speech 
as  well,  the  ])atient  may  show  similar  mannerisms.  He  may  answer  in  rhyme 
or  assonance,  or  use  strange  or  original  words  (neologisms),  or  frequently 
interject  some  word  or  phrase  into  his  conversation.  Some  patients  are  fond 
of  writing,  and  will  fdl  reams  of  paper  with  high-flown,  sentimental,  romantic, 
and  incoherent  sentences,  often  accentuated  by  an  absurd  use  of  italics,  cap- 
itals, spacing,  the  arrangement  of  words  on  the  page,  or  perhaps  by  pictures. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  easily  influenced  by  suggestion  or  by  imitation.  He 
will  perform  certain  automatic  acts,  or  repeat  words  or  acts  that  are  done  in 
his  presence  (echolalia,  echopraxia). 

Although  the  patient  is  often  apathetic,  indifferent,  and  takes  no  interest 
in  the  work!,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Very  often,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  sexual  desire,  which,  with 
the  deficient  mental  control,  may  often  lead  to  scandal.  It  is  ])robable  that, 
in  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cases  where  insanity  is  said  to  have  followed  seduc- 
tion, fhe  seduction  has  occui'red  in  the  early  stage  of  dementia  pran'ox.  This 
same  increase  of  sexual  desire  gives  rise  to  the  very  frequent  and  offeii  ex- 
cessive masturbalioii  wliicli  was  once  tbouglit  lo  be  an  impoi'tant  cause  of  tlie 
disease.     In  the  early  stages,  in   pai'lic  iilnr,  where  there  is  nuicli  depression, 
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anxiety,  and  tlio  foar  of  insanity,  attempts  at  suicide  are  not  infrequent.  In 
otlier  eases  tlieri"  may  be  senseless  outbursts  of  violence,  or  single  imi)ulsive, 
violent  acts. 

The  jjeneral  trend  in  all  these  cases  is  toward  a  mental  deterioration  lead- 
inf^  to  dementia.  This  dementia  differs,  however,  from  that  seen  in  general 
jiaralysis  or  in  senile  cases.  Although  the  patient  may  have  sunk  into  an 
autonuitie  state,  where  he  does  not  speak  and  remains  in  one  attitude  for 
hours,  there  will  sometimes  be  a  Hash  of  intelligence  indicating  that  he 
is  still  conscious  of  his  environment,  and  a  shrewd  attendant  can  souu^- 
times  transform  an  apparently  stupid  dement  into  a  moderately  efficient 
worker. 

The  disease  may  be  attended  with  various  physical  symptoms.  Circu- 
latory sym])touis  are  quite  common;  the  heart  nuiy  beat  slow  or  fast,  and  is 
often  weak  and  irregular;  there  is  often  cyanosis  or  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, sometimes  a  circumscribed  cedenui,  dermatographism,  profuse  sweating, 
or  dryness  of  tlie  skin.  There  may  be  some  rise  of  temperature  at  the  onset, 
l)ut  it  often  esca])es  notice;  later  on,  however,  the  temperature  may  be  below 
normal.  The  nutrition  is  markedly  impaired  in  the  early  stages,  the  ap])etito 
is  lost,  there  are  various  digestive  symptoms,  salivation,  a  coated  tongue,  flatu- 
lence, dyspepsia,  constipation,  etc.  Later  on  there  may  be  an  increase  in 
weight,  when  tlie  digestion  is  once  more  reestablished.  Menstruation  may  be- 
come irregular  or  wholly  cease  for  several  months.  The  pupils  are  often 
dilated  and  unequal,  and  sometimes  rather  sluggish  in  their  reaction.  There 
may  he  some  dilliculty  in  looking  fixedly  at  any  object  or  in  following  a  moving 
object  persistently.  Corneal  insensibility,  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and 
slight  degrees  of  optic  neuritis  have  been  described,  but  they  are  not  very 
common.  The  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes  enlarged.  The  urine  may  be  scanty, 
and  show  some  deficit  in  urea  and  excess  of  chlorids ;  albuminuria  is  rare.  The 
knee  jerks  and  other  tendon  reflexes  are  often  exaggerated,  especially  at  the 
onset,  but  they  may  be  diminished.  The  mechanical  muscular  irritability  is 
sometimes  increased.  Disturbances  of  sensation,  especially  hemiana?sthesia, 
are  not  uncomuum.  \'arious  attacks  of  faintness,  hiccough,  localized  spasm, 
rigidity,  contracture,  choreiform  movements,  or  actual  convulsions,  are  some- 
times o])served. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  vary.  Some  cases  have  attacks  of  depression 
lasting  a  few  months  with  the  milder  symptoms  above  described,  and  recover, 
remaining  well  for  a  number  of  years,  when  a  second  attack  with  more  pro- 
noiniced  symptoms  may  develop.  Occasionally  there  may  be  periods  of  de- 
pression and  excitement,  reseml)ling  the  circuhir  type  of  maniacal-depressive 
insanity.  Many  cases,  after  the  initial  period  of  the  disease  is  past,  remain 
in  an  unchanged  condition  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  either  in  a  paranoid  or 
.somewhat  demented  state.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
dementia,  sometimes  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  ("asylum 
dementia")  rather  than  to  an  actual  extension  of  the  morbid  process  in  the 
brain.  Soiuetimes  there  is  a  very  rapid  dcnelopiuent  of  dementia,  which  may 
reach  a  marked  degree  in  a  few  weeks. 

Three  clinical  types  of  dementia  pra'cox  are  ordinarily  descril)ed — hebe- 
phrenia, catatonia,  and  paranoid  dementia — l)ut  mixed  types  luay  occur,  and 
also  a  form  of  simple  dementia  (heboido))lirenia). 
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Hebephrenia. — This  type  of  the  disease  usually  begins  with  neurasthenic 
symptoms;  the  patient  complains  of  headache,  dizziness,  and  iiuihility  to  sleep. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  are  affected,  and  nutrition  is  consideral)ly  im- 
paired. The  disposition  seems  changed;  if  the  patient  he  of  the  reticent, 
secretive  type,  the  normal  ])eculiarities  are  exaggerated.  Other  patients  also 
become  shy,  reticent,  and  self-absorbed.  They  neglect  their  work,  become  for- 
getful and  distracted,  and  cannot  do  their  work  as  well  as  before.  They  are 
dreamy,  moody,  and  brooding.  If  disturbed  they  are  irritaljle,  and  are  often 
restless,  depressed,  and  anxious.  If  away  from  home  they  show  marked  home- 
sickness. The  depression  and  restlessness  may  lead  them  to  wander  away,  or 
to  make  attempts  at  suicide.  Sexual  excitement,  especially  in  the  form  of 
excessive  masturbation,  is  common.  Hallucinations  and  delusions  develop, 
but  they  are  usually  inconstant,  unstable,  and  of  short  duration.  The  patients 
become  dull  and  indifferent,  the  understanding  and  intelligence  are  impaired, 
and  they  are  incapable  of  mental  work,  or,  indeed,  of  any  physical  work  re- 
quiring persistent  attention.  They  are  conscious  that  something  is  the  matter, 
and  often  fear  insanity,  yet  there  is  often  the  childish,  affected,  inconsequen- 
tial way  of  talking;  the  romantic,  visionary,  dreamy  disposition;  the  lack  of 
any  just  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  their  dreams  and  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live.  The  memory,  orientation,  and  perception  are 
often  not  much  affected,  but  there  may  be  some  confusion  and  lack  of  clear 
conception.  They  often  show  a  marked  emotional  defect,  care  little  for  their 
friends  or  family,  and  fail  wholly  to  appreciate  the  care  and  privations  to 
which  the  family  may  be  exposed  by  their  illness.  They  become  extravagant 
in  action,  or  even  violent,  and  commit  various  senseless  and  peculiar  acts.  The 
tendency  is  toward  a  steady  increase  in  the  dementia,  but  many  cases  remain 
stationary  after  the  first  attack,  and  some  recover. 

Catatonia. — The  catatonic  form  also  begins  with  a  neurasthenic  stage, 
but  the  symptoms  of  mental  depression  soon  become  prominent.  The  patient 
complains  of  headache,  loss  of  sleep,  poor  appetite,  dullness  and  difficulty  in 
thinking,  and  gives  up  his  usual  occupations.  He  shows  a  gi-eater  tendency 
to  seclude  himself,  and  often  remains  in  bed.  Hallucinations  and  delusions 
soon  make  their  appearance.  The  latter  frequently  assume  a  religious  charac- 
ter, the  patient  shows  a  greater  fondness  for  religious  observances,  prays  with- 
out ceasing,  is  oppressed  by  a  conviction  of  sin,  accuses  himself  of  extravagant 
and  unusual  crimes,  often  of  an  absurd  and  foolish  nature,  believes  that  he 
has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  sees  hell  opened  to  receive  him,  and  the 
like.  Persecutory  delusions  are  also  not  unconnnon.  These  delusions  often 
exhibit  that  romantic,  childish,  and  unreasonable  character  already  mentioned. 
The  patient  may  argue  that  lie  is  no  longer  alive,  that  he  is  non-existent,  has 
no  internal  organs,  or  has  destroyed  them  by  his  sins.  Later  on  these  de- 
lusions may  assume  a  more  exalted  character,  and,  in  consequence,  he  becomes 
more  exhilarated.  The  disease  is  apt  to  assume  either  a  stuporous  or  an 
excited  form.  In  the  stuporous  form  the  patient  grows  silent,  dull,  and  some- 
what confused.  He  has  no  interest  in  his  surroundings,  and  soon  assumes 
some  stereotyped  position,  in  which  he  will  remain  for  hours.  He  shows 
marked  negativism,  resisting  all  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  got  him  to 
move  about,  to  eat,  or  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  He  answers  in  mono- 
syllables or  not  at  all.  He  refuses  food,  and  may  even  retain  his  urine  or 
95 
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feces  for  a  long  time,  finally  voiding  them  wherever  he  maj--  be.  All  his  actions 
and  mental  processes  are  remarkably  slow.  If  he  eats,  he  may  spend  hours  at 
a  meal.  In  the  excited  form  there  is  more  unrest,  the  patient  moves  aliout 
re>tk'ssly,  and  often  talks  unceasingly  (verbigeration,  logorrhea).  The  speech 
may  be  confused  and  disconnected,  with  the  interjection  of  irrelevant  words, 
the  use  of  newly  invented  words,  rhyme,  etc.,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  a  "  word  salad."  The  actions  show  the  affected  mannerisms  already  men- 
tioned, and  tend  to  become  stereotyped  and  few  in  number.  There  may  be 
cataleptic  states,  and  the  patients  are  often  suggestible,  performing  various 
semi-automatic  acts  as  a  result  of  suggestion,  either  by  direct  command  or  by 
imitation  (eohopraxia).  Sudden  impulsive  and  violent  acts  may  be  per- 
formed. The  memory  for  past  events  may  be  fairly  good,  and  the  patient 
may  rather  readily  learn  to  recognize  his  attendants  and  surroundings,  and 
at  times  show  some  flashes  of  intelligence,  but  there  is  much  more  mental 
confusion  and  defective  orientation  than  in  the  hebephrenic  form  of  the  disease. 

Pakanoid  Dementia. — The  paranoid  form  may  also  show  similar  symp- 
toms at  the  onset,  but  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  greater  prominence  and 
the  persistence  of  hallucinations  and  delusions.  The  delusions  often  become 
systematized,  and  remain  fixed  for  a  long  period.  Various  catatonic  symptoms 
may  show  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  disease — stupor,  excitement,  peculiar- 
ities of  speech  and  conduct,  negativism,  confusion,  and  the  like,  but  they  are 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  catatonic  form.  The  consciousness  is  usually  clear, 
the  patient  is  fairly  well  oriented,  recognizes  his  family,  and  has  a  fair  memory 
of  the  past.  At  times  he  will  insist  that  the  people  about  him  are  really  cele- 
brated persons,  often  persons  associated  with  his  delusions,  but  now  and  then 
he  will  call  one  of  them  by  his  real  name.  The  delusions,  especially  at  the 
first,  are  apt  to  be  of  a  persecutory  character;  the  patient  is  influenced  by 
hj-pnotism,  telepathy,  the  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy,  people  enter  his 
room,  read  his  thoughts,  deprive  him  of  his  vitality,  cut  him  open  and  remove 
his  organs,  inject  poisons  into  him  by  night,  and  the  like.  He  is  disturbed 
by  these  persecutions,  anxious,  and  depressed.  Later  on  his  disposition  may 
show  a  change.  These  persecutions  are  inflicted  by  some  distinguished  person 
or  organization — the  Mikado,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  labor  unions,  because 
he  is  himself  a  distinguished  person  hostile  to  them,  a  king,  an  emperor,  the 
Son  of  God,  etc.  Thus  his  mood  may  change  from  depression  to  expansion, 
and  his  delusions  assume  a  grandiose  character.  His  conduct  is  influenced  by 
these  delusions,  which  may  lead  him  to  perform  many  peculiar  actions,  or  to 
show  violence  to  those  about  him.  The  delusions  often  show  the  fantastic, 
childish  character  above  mentioned.  The  mental  faculties  at  first  are  not 
greatly  affected;  the  patient  may  be  able  to  pay  fair  attention  to  matters  in 
hand,  to  understand  fairly  well,  to  think  logically,  but  the  train  of  thought 
is  influenced  by  the  delusions — he  has  defective  insight  into  his  condition, 
his  attention  is  readily  distracted,  and  he  is  incapable  of  any  steady  work. 
With  this  there  is  often  a  marked  mental  deterioration,  with  increasing  con- 
fusion and  dementia,  but  some  cases  remain  in  a  paranoid  state  for  years. 

The  simple  dementia  (Jiehoidoplirenia)  differs  from  hebephrenia  merely 
in  the  fact  that  here  is  a  more  or  less  rapid  deterioration  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, with  faint  delusions  and  hallucinations,  and  less  of  the  affectations  and 
mannerisms.    In  the  descriptions  given  above  it  will  be  evident  that  the  char- 
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acteristic  features  of  one  type — the  depression,  stereotyped  attitudes,  manner- 
isms, and  verbigerations  of  catatonia,  or  the  delusions  and  hallucinations  of 
the  paranoid  form — occur  in  other  types,  and  that  the  difference  is  merely  in 
the  degree  in  which  one  or  the  other  set  of  symptoms  develop.  It  will  there- 
fore be  evident  that  mixed  types  and  transitional  forms  may  occur,  all  of  which 
may  show  the  mental  deterioration  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
disease. 

Pathology  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  pathology  of  dementia  praecox 
is  still  obscure,  but  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  re- 
searches of  Alzheimer,  Sioli,  Klippel  and  Lhermitte  and  Southard.  The  cells 
in  the  brain  cortex  show  distinct  changes,  which  are,  however,  similar  to 
those  found  in  toxic  delirium  and  in  severe  bodily  disease.  There  is  an  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  deep  cortical  layers  and  disappearance  of  the  inter- 
connecting processes,  with  fibrillary  gliosis  in  the  subpial  zone,  the  deep  layers 
of  the  cortex,  and  even  in  the  white  matter,  with  some  atrophy  of  the  con- 
volutions and  the  presence  of  amoeboid  neuroglia  cells,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nerve  cells — satellitosis.  The  foci  of  gliosis  are  sometimes 
to  be  felt  in  the  fresh  brain.  The  projection  system — that  is,  the  cells  and 
fibers  belonging  to  the  various  sensory  and  motor  systems — is  little  if  at  all 
affected,  as  is  shown  clinically  by  the  absence  of  any  paralysis  or  anaesthesia, 
and  the  morljid  process  is  believed  to  cause  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
association  neurons.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  paranoid 
form  these  changes  are  more  marked  in  the  prefrontal  region,  and  that  in  the 
catatonic  form  they  are  more  marked  in  the  parietal  regions  and  in  the  cere- 
bellum (Southard).  These  pathological  changes  may  vary  very  greatly  both 
in  their  intensity  and  in  their  distribution,  the  variation  corresponding  prob- 
ably to  the  intensity  and  the  clinical  type  of  the  disease.  Some  of  the  changes, 
furthermore,  are  very  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  various  cases  of  con- 
fusional  insanity  of  toxic  or  infectious  origin,  and  a  number  of  authorities 
are  disposed  to  think  that  toxic  processes,  often  endogenous,  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  aetiology  of  dementia  praecox. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  changes  in  the 
processes  of  mental  association  ral!her  than  to  any  actual  failure  of  perception, 
to  lesions  of  the  association  system  rather  than  of  the  projection  system.  Some 
of  the  symptoms,  which  give  a  very  characteristic  coloring  to  the  clinical 
picture,  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  another  way.  A  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  develop  somewhere  about  the  age  of  puberty,  or,  at  any  rate,  during 
the  period  of  adolescence.  Eecent  studies  of  puberty  and  adolescence  (Marro, 
Hall)  have  emphasized  certain  mental  characteristics  of  this  period — a  tend- 
ency to  reverie,  romantic  imaginings,  religious  and  erotic  fancies,  dreams  of 
future  achievements  uncontrolled  by  any  just  appreciation  of  the  dreamer's 
abilities,  idealistic  aims,  and  the  like,  often  associated  with  mysticism,  senti- 
mentality, and  even  downright  foolishness.  These  tendencies  are  much  greater 
in  the  delicate,  weak,  shy,  reticent  person  of  the  "  shut-in  "  type  than  in  the 
vigorous  athlete.  If  such  a  person  during  the  period  of  adolescence  be  af- 
fected by  mental  disease,  these  characteristics  will  assume  a  prominent  place 
in  the  clinical  picture.  If  the  patient,  in  addition,  be  enfeebled  from  birth 
with  an  "  invalid  "  brain  bearing  some  hereditary  taint,  the  disease  may  cause 
far  more  irreparable  damage  to  the  brain  than  it  would  to  the  brain  of  a 
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hrahliy  person,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  rapidly  developing  demen- 
tia. It  may  l^o,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  between  conl'usional  insanity 
and  dementia  pra?cox  is  due  rather  to  the  ditrerence  between  the  individuals 
alFectt'd,  and  also  to  the  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  rather  tlian 
to  any  difference  in  the  morbid  process  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  important  elements  in  diagnosis  are  the  initial  neuras- 
thenic ]K-ri(>d,  with  marked  depression,  during  the  period  of  adolescence;  the 
development  of  hallucinations  and  delusions  with  the  peculiar,  romantic  fool- 
ishness above  described ;  the  appearance  of  negativism  with  affected  manner- 
isms and  stereotyped  actions,  and  the  more  or  less  rapid  onset  of  dementia. 
The  distinction  between  the  prodromal  stage  and  simple  neurasthenia  has  al- 
ready been  described.  The  differentiation  from  hysteria  in  the  early  stages  is 
more  ditlicult.  The  occurrence  of  some  of  the  so-called  stigmata  of  hysteria 
— hemianaesthesia,  contracted  visual  fields,  convulsive  attacks,  etc. — has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  tliat  hysteria  may 
at  times  coexist.  The  development  of  catatonic  symptoms,  the  existence  of 
profound  apathy,  the  progressive  dementia,  the  tendency  to  negativism,  and 
the  special  childishness  of  thought  and  action  will  usually  make  the  diagnosis 
possible.  The  cases  that  begin  with  marked  melancholia,  with  remissions  and 
pha.ses  of  mild  excitement,  sometimes  suggest  melancholia  or  circular  insanity. 
Here  again  the  apathy,  catatonia,  negativism,  and  progressive  dementia  favor 
the  diagnosis  of  dementia  precox.  The  distinction  between  dementia  prgecox 
and  confusional  insanity  is  often  difficult.  The  diagnostic  criteria  are  stated 
to  be  that  in  dementia  praecox  the  onset  is  gradual,  and  there  is  no  previous 
history  of  exhaustion  or  of  toxic  influences.  Negativism,  verbigeration,  mut- 
ism, stereotyped  attitudes,  and  catatonic  states  favor  dementia  prsecox.  Per- 
ception and  orientation  are  fairly  well  preserved;  confusion  is  less  common, 
and  emotional  apathy  is  marked.  In  confusional  insanity  perception  and 
orientation  are  much  affected,  and  confusion  is  a  striking  feature.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  many  authorities,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  believe 
that  the  two  affections  are  practically  the  same,  dementia  praecox  being  merely 
a  more  profound  type  of  the  disease,  perhaps  modified  by  its  occurrence  in 
adolescent  and  neuropathic  individuals.  The  differential  diagnosis  between 
the  paranoid  form  and  true  paranoia  will  be  discussed  later. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  always  grave,  but  the  prognosis  is  regarded 
as  somewhat  more  favorable  in  the  catatonic  form  than  in  the  hebephrenic, 
wliile  the  paranoid  form  rarely  recovers.  About  eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
helx'phrenia  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  catatonia  are  said  to  recover. 
Cases  of  the  circular  type  are  rather  more  apt  to  recover,  at  least  temporarily, 
but  if  the  circular  symptoms  disappear  without  improvement  in  the  mental 
conditions,  recovery  is  not  likely  to  occur.  Cases  of  simple  depression,  w4th 
subjective  sensations  of  mental  inhibition,  are  also  likely  to  recover  tempo- 
rarily, recurring  with  catatonic  symptoms.  The  prognosis  also  seems  some- 
what more  favorable  in  catatonic  cases  if  the  stupor  or  excitement  be  pro- 
nounced, or  if  there  be  anxiety  and  delirium.  A  considerable  number  of  cases 
show  so  much  improvement  that  they  may  be  called  cases  of  recovery  with 
defect.  They  are  able  to  return  home,  to  prosecute  various  callings,  and  to 
take  some  place  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  regain  their  former  intellectual 
plane.    They  are  not  capable  of  as  good  work  as  before ;  thev  show  some  social 
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and  ethical  deterioration,  and  may  present  traces  of  former  delusions.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  mihler  cases  that  make  a  partial  recovery  arc  found  among 
the  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  tramps.  In  cases  that  recover,  the  disease  may 
recur  after  a  period  of  several  years.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  death 
may  occur,  usually  as  a  result  of  intercurrent  disease.  'I'liherculosis  is  very 
apt  to  develop,  especially  in  stuporous  and  mucli-deinented  patients.  Many 
cases,  under  proper  treatuient,  may  regain  complete  physical  health,  be  trained 
to  do  simple  work  under  supervision,  and  live  for  many  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  the  early  stage  is  similar  to  that  of  con- 
fusional  insanity — rest  in  bed,  abundant  feeding,  and  careful  oversight.  As 
attempts  at  suicide  and  sudden  outbursts  of  violence  are  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cial oversight  is  required,  and  most  cases  will  need  the  restraint  of  a  suitable 
hospital.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  possible  toxic  influence  in  the  aetiology,  free 
elimination  should  be  encouraged.  Treatment  directed  to  a  possible  thyroid 
origin  (thyroidectomy,  thyroid  preparations)  has  been  recommended,  but 
without  any  recognized  benefit.  Many  cases,  after  the  first  acute  period  of 
the  disease  is  past,  would  do  better  outside  an  institution,  where  they  could  be 
under  careful  supervision  to  prevent  any  ethical  lapses,  yet  where  they  could 
undertake  some  simple  occupation,  perhaps  under  oversight  and  direction, 
especially  work  out-of-doors  or  some  manual  occupation.  Methodical  instruc- 
tion, such  as  is  given  to  the  feeble-minded,  Init  adjusted  to  the  individual  case, 
has  been  of  distinct  benefit  in  reviving  dormant  mental  powers  and  in  en- 
abling the  patient  to  retain,  if  not  to  regain,  some  portion  of  his  intelligence. 
If  left  to  himself,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  large  institutions,  the  patient  tends 
to  remain  in  some  stereotyped  attitude  and  become  more  and  more  demented, 
which  can  often  be  prevented  by  proper  training. 


CHAPTER    III 
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(Maniacal-depressive  Insanity.     Recurrent  Mania  or  Melancholia.     Lypemania.     Periodical 
Insanity.     Alternating  Insanity.     Insanity  of  Double  Form.     Circular  Insanity) 

.ffitiology. — A  neuropathic  heredity  may  be  found  in  about  eighty  ])er  cent 
of  all  cases  of  maniacal  depressive  insanity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  in  which  a  similar  heredity  seems  to  be  comparatively 
frerpient  and  of  some  etiological  significance.  Several  cases  may  occur  in 
the  same  family.  About  two  thirds  of  the  cases  occur  in  women.  About  the 
same  proportion  of  cases  develop  before  the  twenty-tifth  year,  and  cases  have 
been  observed  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  ten.  Other  factors — infection, 
intoxication,  worry,  and  eiiiolioual  strain — may  have  an  inlliiciue  in  ])r(>vok- 
ing  an  individual  attack.  In  altout  one  fourth  of  the  cases  an  attack  of  some 
physical  disease  has  been  found  lo  ]U'eced('  llie  tirst  altack,  but  tlio  incidence 
of  pliysical  disease  was  found  to  diminish  in  the  second  and  tliird  attacks. 
Abuse  of  alcohol  is  of  some  importance,  both  as  an  hereditary  factor  and  as 
provoking  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms.  Mania. — Mania  may  come  on  suddenly,  possibly  as  a  sequel 
of  some  emotional  excitement,  but  more  commonly  there  arc  some  prodromal 
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svinptoins,  depression,  malaise,  a  change  in  disposition,  and  a  certain  unfit- 
ness for  the  usual  duties  of  life.  There  are  not  infrequently  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  disturbances  of  digestion.  Soon  after  this  the  patient  becomes 
restless,  excitable,  brusque  in  manner,  exhilarated  and  talkative.  He  seems 
(juiekor  in  speech  and  action,  mentally  more  alert  and  brilliant,  is  lively, 
clu'orful,  and  fond  of  joking;  he  even  regards  life  and  all  that  is  done  around 
him  as  a  jest.  He  talks  much  more  volubly  than  usual,  becomes  very  prolix, 
and  is  apt  to  disregard  the  ordinary  conventions  in  his  talk,  and  to  gesticulate 
more  freely.  He  is  much  more  restless,  is  busy  about  many  things,  yet  really 
accomplishes  little.  To  the  casual  observer  he  may  seem  unusually  brilliant, 
or,  sometimes,  as  if  he  were  unduly  exhilarated  by  alcohol,  but  on  closer  in- 
vestigation it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  lost  some  of  his  ability  to  carry  out 
any  logical  train  of  thought  or  any  continuous  series  of  acts  to  their  conclu- 
sion ;  he  is  easily  distracted,  turns  suddenly  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
acts  impulsively  without  judgment  or  consideration.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
behave  peculiarly,  to  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  to  make  rude 
jests,  to  treat  people  roughly,  or  perhaps  to  be  guilty  of  more  serious  lapses; 
to  indulge  immoderately  in  alcohol,  to  spend  money  recklessly  and  foolishly, 
or  to  frequent  brothels  or  make  himself  conspicuous  with  prostitutes.  With 
the  exhilaration  there  is  an  undue  conceit  of  his  own  abilities;  he  develops 
grandiose  schemes,  and  plunges  recklessly  into  speculation.  There  is  no  dis- 
turbance of  consciousness — the  patient  is  well  oriented,  the  perception  and 
attention  are  quicker  than  normal,  but  the  attention  is  readily  distracted.  The 
memory  is  good,  but  the  memory  of  recent  events  is  sometimes  colored  by  the 
exhilaration,  so  that  the  patient's  statements  become  untrustworthy.  In  spite 
of  the  exhilaration  the  patient  is  unduly  irritable,  and,  if  opposed,  may  grow 
very  angry  and  sometimes  violent.  The  increased  loquacity  and  the  tendency 
to  rush  from  one  subject  to  another  suggest  an  unusual  mental  activity,  an 
actual  "  flight  of  ideas."  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  reaction  time  is 
actually  prolonged,  that  the  mental  activity,  in  the  nature  of  continuous 
thought,  of  careful  reasoning  and  sound  judgment,  is  actually  lessened,  and 
that  the  apparent  brilliancy  is  due  to  the  lack  of  restraint,  the  excessive  talk- 
ing, and  the  tendency  to  rush  from  one  subject  to  another  without  the  control 
of  the  judgment.  There  is  also  less  actual  wit  in  what  is  said.  The  wit  is 
more  often  of  a  simple  character — puns  or  personal  remarks  which  are  often 
amusing  from  their  bluntness,  yet  which  refer  to  obvious  peculiarities  that  a 
well-jjred  person  would  not  mention.  The  appetite  may  become  increased, 
but  there  is  still  sleeplessness.  In  spite  of  all  the  activity,  however,  there  is 
little  or  no  feeling  of  fatigue. 

This  comparatively  mild  tyi)e  of  the  disease,  known  as  simple  mania  or 
hypomania,  may  persist  throughout  the  attack,  or  it  may  develop  more  or  less 
rapidly  into  the  more  pronounced  form.  The  patient  ])ecomes  much  more 
agitated,  talks  incessantly,  and  is  constantly  in  motion.  The  attention  is 
much  more  readily  distracted,  the  speech  becomes  incoherent,  often  a  flood 
of  words  associated  by  rhyme  or  assonance;  the  patient  may  write,  but  the 
writing  is  hurried  and  disordered,  and  shows  the  same  incoherence  of  ideas. 
Mimetic  movonents  are  more  pronounced ;  the  patient  gesticulates  freely  and 
in  extraordinary  fashion.  He  is  not  content  with  simply  talking,  but  sings 
or  shouts  until  he  is  hoarse.    There  is  a  tendency  to  stereotyped  actions  and 
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verbigeration.  He  is  extremely  excitable,  and  becomes  violent  and  even  furious 
if  opposed.  There  may  be  considerable  confusion,  orientation  becomes  de- 
fective, consciousness  may  be  clouded,  and  occasionally  hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions of  a  fleeting  type  may  develop.  At  times  he  may  be  depressed  and 
tearful,  instead  of  cheerful  and  exhilarated,  but  the  depression  is  usually  of 
short  duration.  There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold,  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  fatigue.  Patients  will  strip  off  their  clothing  in 
winter  and  apparently  not  mind  the  cold,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  sun  on 
the  hottest  day  in  summer.  They  will  shout  and  rave  all  day  and  most  of  the 
night  without  any  diminution  of  their  energy,  without  sleen  and  apparently 
without  need  of  rest.  The  sexual  desire  is  often  increased.  Women  often 
expose  themselves  without  shame,  use  the  most  obscene  and  profane  language, 
and  make  advances  to  any  man  who  approaches.  In  the  more  extreme  degrees 
we  have  the  familiar  picture  of  the  raving  maniac,  agitated,  incoherent,  noisy, 
violent  and  furious,  destroying  not  only  his  own  clothing,  but  everything 
about  him. 

The  physical  symptoms  are  not  very  pronounced.  The  digestion  is  often 
impaired,  the  tongue  coated,  the  appetite  variable,  and  the  bowels  consti- 
pated. The  pulse  is  frequently  rapid,  the  circulation  good,  and  the  blood  pres- 
sure not  remarkable.  The  reflexes  are  often  lively  at  first,  but  diminished  later. 
The  urine  is  apt  to  be  scanty,  and  sometimes  shows  an  excess  of  urea  and  of 
phosphates.  Menstruation  often  ceases  during  the  attack,  or  becomes  scanty 
and  irregular. 

Melanclwlia. — Melancholia  may  also  begin  suddenly  after  some  emotional 
strain,  but  more  frequently  there  is  a  prodromal  stage  in  which  the  patient 
seems  more  impressionable  and  depressed,  complains  of  headache,  sleepless- 
ness, and  loss  of  appetite,  has  a  disturbed  digestion,  and  loses  flesh.  The 
characteristic  feature  is  a  profound  sadness,  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  life,  which,  of  course,  may  be  of  a  depressing  character.  With 
a  distaste  for  everything  and  a  general  indifference,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
absolute  impotence,  of  complete  inability  to  think,  will,  or  act.  All  thought 
seems  difficult,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  inhibition  of  all  mental  activity. 
When  there  is  any  mental  action  it  is  extremely  slow.  The  patient  talks  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  spontaneously,  and  the  answers  to  questions  are  made  in  a  low 
tone,  often  in  monosyllables  or  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  only  after  a 
considerable  interval.  The  patient  has  no  interest  in  life,  can  find  pleasure 
in  nothing,  all  seems  dark  and  hopeless,  and  he  is  a  prey  to  all  manner  of 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  broods  and  worries  over  trivial  matters.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  mentally  clear  and  well  oriented,  the  memory  is  good,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  understanding  ai'c  normal  except  as  they  are  influenced  by  ihc  slow- 
ness of  thought  and  the  depression.  The  attention  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  fixed,  and  is  easily  distracted,  and  all  associations  are  much  slower.  Evory- 
lliing  seems  to  be  an  effort,  and  the  patient  loses  his  power  of  action.  He 
neglects  his  work,  his  ordinary  duties,  and  even  his  personal  needs.  He  com- 
])lains  of  being  ill,  of  various  distressing  cerebral  symptoms,  pain,  discomfort, 
light-headedness,  pressure  in  the  head,  etc.  The  appetite  is  very  poor — he 
may  I'd'use  food  absolutely:  Ibe  longue  is  coated,  the  saliva  scanty  and  viscid, 
the  l)i-ealli  oll'ensive,  and  the  howc'ls  const ipafcMl.  The  patient  loses  Aveight. 
He  sleeps  poorly.     The  expression  is  mourn I'ul,  the  eyes  dull,  the  skin  very 
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dry,  faded,  and  wrinkled.  There  is  often  antiMnia,  ihe  nunil)pr  of  rod  cor- 
puscles is  diminished,  and  there  is  a  lessened  amoimt  of  hemoglobin.  The 
blood  is  said  to  be  less  toxic,  but  there  is  increased  toxicity  of  the  urine. 
Respiration  is  slow  and  superficial,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  suffoca- 
tion and  palj)itation.  The  reflexes  are  diminished.  ]\lenstruation  may  wholly 
cease,  or  at  least  become  scanty  and  irregular.  Sexual  desire  is  almost  wholly 
lost.    There  is  often  distinct  analgesia. 

In  ilm  milder  forms  of  the  condition,  which  is  soiiieliiiies  termed  sim])le 
melancholia,  the  patient  may,  by  a  great  effort,  go  about  and  do  his  ordinary 
duties,  although  less  efficiently.  In  the  severer  forms,  which  may  develop 
rapidly  upon  the  condition  just  described,  there  is  much  more  mental  disturb- 
ance. .\ctual  hallucinations  are  comparatively  rare,  but  delusions  often  de- 
veloji.  These  may  take  the  form  of  delusions  of  culpability ;  the  patient  feels 
that  he  has  committed  some  grave  sin,  that  he  has  been  unchaste  in  thought 
or  deed,  that  he  has  committed  or  thought  of  committing  some  obscene  act  in 
a  church,  that  he  has  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  In  other  cases  the  patient  has  the  idea  that  he  is  coming 
to  want,  that  he  is  destitute,  that  he  and  his  family  must  starve  or  go  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  no  presentation  of  facts  can  shatter  his  conviction.  Another 
less  common  form  of  delusion  refers  to  the  patient's  physical  condition,  and 
is  of  a  profoundly  hypochondriacal  nature;  he  has  some  incurable  disease, 
such  as  a  cancer,  his  bowels  are  closing  up  or  are  paralyzed,  his  sexual  organs 
are  no  longer  efficient,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  he  is  disposed  to  deny  the 
existence  of  his  organs,  the  objects  about  him,  etc.  (delusion  of  negation). 
Delusions  of  persecution  are  rare.  These  delusions  are  never  primary,  but 
develop  secondarily  after  the  patient  has  become  depressed ;  they  are  painful 
in  character,  monotonous,  and  have  something  of  the  nature  of  obsessions. 
The  patient  himself  is  humble,  and  always  accuses  himself  as  the  author  of 
his  misfortune,  and  his  explanations  of  the  conditions  are  retrospective,  re- 
ferring to  some  act  committed  years  before.  Furthermore,  he  is  constantly 
expecting  evil  results  in  the  future ;  he  is  going  to  be  killed  or  doomed.  The 
mental  depression  increases,  attempts  at  suicide  are  frequent,  and  the  patient 
may  refuse  food  altogether. 

The  severe  type  of  melancholia  is  apt  to  take  one  of  two  forms — the  stupor- 
ous or  the  agitated.  In  the  stuporous  form  {mclanclioJia  attonita)  the  pa- 
tient becomes  weak,  assumes  a  fixed  position  with  an  expression  of  profoimd 
distress,  seems  in  terror  when  spoken  to  or  made  to  move,  refuses  food,  and 
remains  for  hours  in  a  position  suggesting  a  catatonic  dement;  the  facial  ex- 
pression alone  is  different.  In  some  cases  this  mutism  is  the  result  of  ter- 
rifying delusions.  In  the  agitated  form  {melancholia  agitata)  the  patient  is 
restless,  moaning,  groaning,  and  crying.  He  wrings  his  hands,  bites  his  nails, 
picks  the  skin  off  his  face,  tears  out  his  hair,  and  is  seemingly  oblivious  to  any 
y>ain  from  such  actions,  due  perhaps  to  analgesia.  At  times  he  may  mutilate 
iiimself  to  an  even  greater  extent.  He  becomes  filthy,  and  will  daub  him- 
self with  feces,  or  even  eat  his  own  feces  and  drink  his  urine.  In  both  con- 
ditions the  physical  symptoms  above  mentioned  increase  in  severity,  the  phys- 
ical condition  becomes  worse,  the  patient  becomes  much  emaciated,  and  may 
succumb  to  starvation  or  to  some  septic  state  resulting  from  self-inflicted 
injuries. 
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In  some  cases  melancholia  may  not  develop  until  later  in  life,  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty — the  "involutional  inolaneholia"  of  Kracpelin. 
These  cases  are  apt  to  assume  the  delusional  type,  l)iit  the  delusions  are  not 
as  well  developed,  and  there  is  less  of  the  psychomotor  retardation,  or  slow- 
ing of  all  mental  and  physical  activity. 

Course. — A  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases  of  mania  and  melan- 
cholia recover  in  a  period  of  from  two  or  three  months  to  a  year,  but  some 
cases  become  chronic.  A  patient,  however,  who  in  youth  has  had  one  attack 
of  mania  or  melancholia  very  often,  although  not  inevitably,  has  other  at- 
tacks later  in  life.  These  attacks  may  vary  greatly  in  duration,  from  a  week 
or  two  to  a  year  or  more,  and  they  may  come  at  varying  intervals,  from  a  few 
months  to  many  years.  As  the  attacks  recur,  the  tendency  is  for  the  sane 
interval  to  grow  shorter.  Sometimes  the  attacks  come  on  at  very  definite 
intervals,  so  that  the  patient  can  prepare  for  them  and  go  to  a  sanitarium  to 
be  ready  for  them.  The  manner  of  recurrence  may  also  vary.  A  patient  may 
have  recurrent  mania,  with  maniacal  attacks  recurring  regularly,  or  recurrent 
melancholia.  In  the  irregular  types  an  attack  of  melancholia  may  occasion- 
ally replace  the  attack  of  mania,  or  vice  versa.  In  alternating  insanity  we 
find  attacks  of  mania  and  of  melancholia  in  regular  alternation,  each  attack 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  sane  interval.  In  the  "  insanity  of  double  form  " 
the  attack  of  mania  passes  at  once  into  melancholia,  or  vice  versa,  and  then 
comes  a  sane  interval  before  the  two  attacks  recur.  In  continuous  circular 
insanity  the  patignt  passes  directly  and  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  mania 
into  an  attack  of  melancholia,  and  then  becomes  maniacal  again.  Mixed  types 
also  occur,  and  sometimes  during  a  period  of  melancholia  .there  may  be  spells 
of  excitement  of  a  maniacal  type,  or  a  maniacal  patient  may  have  transitory 
spells  of  depression. 

Pathology  and  Nature  of  the  Disease. — Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Changes  of  some  sort  are  usually  found  in  the 
brain,  but  they  are  often  to  be  explained  by  other  conditions — arteriosclerosis, 
intercurrent  disease,  etc.  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  by  vasomotor  changes,  and  have  thought  that  there  were 
always  changes  in  Helweg's  triangle  in  the  medulla  which  would  affect  the 
vasomotor  centers  there.  The  clinical  evidence  of  vasomotor  disturbance  is 
slight,  and  recent  observers  have  failed  to  find  the  alleged  changes  in  Hel- 
weg's triangle.  Kraepelin  has  maintained  that  all  cases  of  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, except  the  "  involutional  melancholia,"  are  manifestations  of  one  dis- 
ease, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  maniacal-depressive  insanity,"  of 
which  circular  insanity  would  l)e  the  ultimate  type.  Some  writers,  however, 
maintain  that  there  is  clinically  a  distinction  between  a  single  attack  of  mania 
or  melancholia  and  the  attack  of  mania  or  melancholia  that  occurs  in  circular 
insanity.  The  single  attack  is  said  to  come  on  after  some  definite  cause — 
emotional  strain,  physical  disease,  etc. — and  lo  he  ushered  in  by  a  prodromal 
stage.  It  is  also  maintained  that  there  is  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  recurrence, 
such  as  Kraopelin's  theory  would  imply.  At  present,  at  any  rate,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  alfeciion,  and  the  reason  for  its  recurrence 
in  the  various  forms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  1he  individual  attack  of  mania  is  compara- 
tively good;  rather  more  than  half  the  patients  recover.     The  prognosis  in 
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melancholia  is  not  quito  as  good,  especially  in  the  melancholia  that  develops 
later  in  life.  The  prognosis  for  life,  too,  is  distinctly  worse  in  melancholia, 
from  the  dangers  of  suicide,  inanition,  and  sepsis.  If  the  disease  show  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  recurrence,  especially  if  it  assume  the  circular  type,  the  out- 
look is,  of  course,  unfavorable,  especially  if  the  sane  intervals  be  of  short 
duration.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  sane  intervals  are  long,  the  pa- 
tient may  lead  a  fairly  active  and  useful  life  during  the  interval.  In  a  good 
many  cases  there  is  a  tendency,  after  repeated  attacks,  to  the  development  of 
dementia,  but  it  is  possible  that  such  cases  are  really  the  circular  or  recurrent 
type  of  dementia  pra?cox,  or  that  the  dementia  is  due  to  the  development  of 
organic  brain  disease  of  arteriosclerotic  origin. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  if  there  be  frequent  recurrences  or  if 
the  disease  assume  the  circular  type.  True  circular  insanit}',  however,  is  a 
rare  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  a  first  attack  is  often  very  difficult.  The  cases 
of  stuporous  melancholia'  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  catatonic  form  of 
dementia  praecox.  In  dementia  pra^cox,  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  apt 
to  be  early  symptoms,  there  is  often  less  actual  sadness  and  emotional  dis- 
turbance, and  the  negativism  dilfei-s  somewhat  from  the  psychomotor  inhibi- 
tion. The  patient  may  not  move  until  he  is  touched,  and  he  ma}'  then  make 
some  definite  movement;  the  melancholic  patient  may  make  several  abortive 
attempts  to  execute  a  spoken  command  even  before  he  is  touched.  The  de- 
velopment of  stereotyped  attitudes  is  rather  in  favor  of  catatonia,  as  is  also 
the  appearance  of  dementia.  Many  cases  of  confusional  insanity  and  de- 
mentia praecox  in  a  state  of  excitement  have  in  the  past  been  regarded  as 
mania.  The  existence  of  marked  confusion  in  the  quieter  periods,  the  lesser 
flightiness  of  ideas,  the  history  of  infection  or  intoxication,  and  the  early 
appearance  of  delusions  and  hallucinations  are  in  favor  of  the  di'agnosis  of 
confusional  insanity;  the  mannerisms,  apathy,  and  progressive  dementia  arc 
in  favor  of  dementia  praecox.  General  paralytics  may  at  times  show  profound 
depression  or  become  maniacal.  The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  the 
discovery  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  the  pupils,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  reflexes,  the  disturbances  in  speech  and  handwriting.  In  cases  of 
doubt  the  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture 
will  be  de(-i<ive. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  of  mania  is  often  very 
difficult.  'J'ho  ])atient's  exhilaration,  lack  of  judgment  and  application,  and 
the  increased  sexual  desire  may  lead  to  very  serious  social  disaster,  yet  the 
mental  aberration  is  often  insufficient  to  convince  the  family  or  the  authori- 
ties of  the  need  of  restraint;  strict  oversight  and  control,  if  not  actual  re- 
straint, are,  however,  often  essential.  The  patient's  own  sense  of  well-being, 
too,  is  so  great  that  he  w:ill  not  voluntarily  submit  to  restraint  or  consult  the 
physician.  If  he  can  be  made  to  submit  to  treatment  he  should  be  carefully 
watched,  given  exercise  or  manual  work  in  the  open  air  to  relieve  to  some 
degree  his  motor  restlessness,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated  so  that  he 
may  take  a  considerable  amount  of  simple  and  nutritious  food  with  plenty  of 
fluid,  but  nothing  of  a  stimulating  character.  Careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  secure  free  elimination  l)y  the  kidneys  and  intestines.  The  patients 
are  often  too  restless  to  admit  of  bed  treatment,  l)ut  they  should  be  induced  to 
spend  as  much  time  in  hod  as  possible.     The  use  of  continuous  warm  baths 
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will  be  of  distinct  benefit  in  quieting  the  restlessness,  and  in  the  more  violent 
cases  such  a  bath  is  of  great  help.  Actual  physical  restraint  is  usually  an 
irritant,  and  often  increases  the  excitement  and  violence,  but  a  patient  may 
be  kept  fairly  quiet  for  hours  in  the  bath,  if  he  be  not  actually  restrained,  and 
be  occasionally  permitted  to  get  out  of  the  tub.  Sedative  drugs,  of  which 
hyoscin  is  the  inost  frequently  recommended,  are  to  be  avoided.  In  the  more 
violent  forms  the  patient  will  need  the  restraint  of  a  suitable  hospital. 

Melancholia  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  mental  disease.  N^ot 
only  is  there  great  danger  of  suicide,  but  the  patient  often  attempts  to  involve 
others  in  his  own  destruction,  and  may  murder  his  entire  family.  For  this 
reason  the  most  careful  and  constant  oversight  is  often  necessary.  If  the 
patient  be  aware  of  this,  it  may  prove  irritating,  and  perhaps  exert  unfavor- 
able suggestions,  so  that  in  the  milder  cases  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  make 
the  oversight  less  obvious,  even  if  the  risks  be  thereby  increased.  Melancholic 
patients  in  the  earlier  stages  will  often  consent  to  put  themselves  under  treat- 
ment in  some  sanitarium.  One  of  the  first  requisites  in  treatment  is  abundant 
feeding.  This  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  the  patient  absolutely  refuses 
to  eat.  In  such  cases  there  should  be  little  delay  in  feeding  by  means  of  the 
stomach  tube.  This  may  require  the  aid  of  several  attendants,  so  that  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  have  the  patient  in  a  suitable  hospital.  The  tube  is  more 
easily  inserted  through  the  nose,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  larynx. 
A  slight  gurgling  may  be  perceived  when  the  tube  reaches  the  stomach.  In  , 
this  way  the  patient  may  be  given  two  or  three  pints  of  strong  broth,  gruel, 
milk  and  eggs,  to  which,  if  need  be,  some  stimulant  may  be  added,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Drugs  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  if  necessary.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  free  elimination  by  the  kidneys  and  intestines.  The 
skin,  too,  should  receive  careful  attention.  Eegular  baths,  shower  baths,  and 
douches  are  helpful,  and  may  be  followed  by  brisk  rubbing  and  massage.  Rest 
in  bed  in  the  early  stages  is  advisable,  but  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take 
some  exercise,  either  voluntarily  or  by  massage  and  passive  movements.  Care 
must  be  taken,  if  there  be  any  injury,  to  avoid  sepsis.  Tonics,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  cardiac  stimulants  are  sometimes  indicated.  An  abundance  of  fresh  air 
is  advisable,  as  a  prophylactic  against  tul)erculosis.  The  use  of  opium  in  fairly 
large  doses  (gr.  ss.  to  ij  [gm,  0.05  to  0.30]  two  or  three  times  a  day)  is  often 
of  decided  benefit. 


CHAPTER    IV 

PSYCHASTHENIA 

{Insanity  of  Doubt.     Reasoning  Insanity.     Impulsive  Insanity.     Anxiety   Neurosis.     Abortive 

Paranoia) 

.etiology. — Heredity  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  important  cause  of 
this  condition,  but  the  mere  existence  of  some  form  of  nervous  or  mental  dis- 
ease in  the  antecedents  is  of  far  less  significance  tlian  the  occurrence  of  some 
condition  in  the  parents,  pi'ior  to  the  birtli  of  the  ehihl,  which  miglit  injure 
the  germ  plasma  and  thus  produce  defective  olfspring.  Among  these  condi- 
tions  are   alcoholism,   chronic   infectious   diseases  and   certain   constitutional 
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diseases,  such  as  gout  and  dialicti's.  An  attack  of  acute  disease  during  preg- 
Dancy  in  a  mother  otherwise  healthy  may,  hy  enfcehling  tlie  chikl,  he  of  most 
serious  consequence.  Exhausting  intluences  in  a  liealthy  indivi(hial,  either 
from  acute  disease,  mental  overwork,  prolonged  emotional  strain  or  injury, 
niav  also  favor  the  development  of  psychasthenia.  A  defective  training,  in 
which  the  individual  is  never  taught  to  resist  discomfort  or  misfortune  or  to 
control  his  feelings,  and  the  example  of  other  psychasthenics,  especially  in  the 
family,  are  also  of  considcrahle  importance.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  are  more  women  who  are  ps3'chasthenic  than  men.  Tlie  condi- 
tion may  arise  after  any  dehilitating  experience  and  may  develop  at  any 
period  of  life,  hut  the  tendency  is  apt  to  appear  in  early  life. 

Symptoms. — The  most  important  symptom  in  psychasthenia  is  the  exist- 
ence of  some  idea  or  ohsession,  which  enters  into  consciousness  without  or 
even  against  the  volition  of  the  person  affected,  who,  in  other  respects,  is  still 
possessed  of  good  intelligence.  This  idea  cannot  be  dispelled  and  prevents  the 
normal  current  of  ideas.  The  patient  recognizes  it  as  abnormal  and  foreign 
and  ojiposes  it  with  his  entire  consciousness,  but  without  success.  These  ideas 
are  often  absurd  and  foolish,  or  sometimes  natural  and  comprehensible,  but 
false.  They  may  take  the  form  of  speculation  and  questioning  about  some 
metaphysical  problem,  impossible  to  be  solved,  why  men  are  only  as  large 
as  they  are,  why  they  are  not  as  large  as  houses,  why  there  are  not  two  suns, 
or  all  sorts  of  problems  about  God  and  eternity.  Sometimes  the  dominant 
obsession  recurs  in  association  with  all  manner  of  things,  the  patient  may 
dwell  on  all  the  anatomical  details  of  bones,  muscles,  blood  vessels  and  vis- 
cera, when  looking  at  any  person,  or  may  imagine  genital  organs  attached  to 
all  objects.  Sometimes  there  is  an  obsession  in  regard  to  crime,  a  mother 
may  have  a  persistent  idea  that  she  may  kill  her  child,  or  a  man  the  obsession 
of  suicide.  Usually  the  obsession  is  associated  with  some  emotional  state. 
The  persistent  idea  is  associated  wdth  some  fear,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
victim  is  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  mental  depression. 

The  psychasthenic  person  is  always  apt  to  be  anxious  and  troubled  about 
trifles  and  to  worry  over  them  to  a  needless  extent.  He  is  also  afflicted  with  a 
mania  for  precision  and  exactness,  and  is  not  content  with  accepting  the 
probable  solution  of  any  question.  He  is  always  in  doubt;  if  he  leaves  the 
house  he  is  not  sure  whether  he  has  locked  the  door,  but  he  must  go  back  to 
make  sure ;  then,  when  he  has  done  so,  he  is  still  uncertain  and  must  go  back 
again  and  again.  His  thoughts  can  never  attain  the  certainty  of  belief,  nor 
can  his  acts  be  executed  correctly  and  perfectly.  He  is  always  in  doubt,  al- 
ways undecided,  always  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  lest  he  should  be  wrong, 
and  always  anxious.  The  possibilities  of  a  mistake,  of  wrongdoing,  are  always 
predominant.  His  mania  for  precision,  too,  is  usually  not  directed  toward 
important  matters,  but  to  trifles.  He  will  l)ecome  agitated  and  disturbed  and 
insist  upon  rehearsing  his  complaints  again  because  he  said  something  hap- 
pened on  Monday  which  really  hap])ened  on  Tuesday,  and  then  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  after  all  it  was  really  Monday,  and  he  is  again  in  distress 
because  his  statement  was  wrong.  He  feels  tliat  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
are  performed  with  difficulty,  that  he  can  do  nothing  well,  that  he  has  lost 
his  will  power,  that  he  cannot  remember,  that  he  has  no  real  feeling.  He  has 
no  confidence  in  himself,  he  needs  constant  reassurance,  because  he  never 
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can  be  sure  of  anytliiiig  liiinself  or  be  sure  of  doing  anything  correctly  and 
projx'rly. 

Ji'  the  decision  1)C  in  rcgai'd  to  some  transcendental  problem,  the  result  will 
be  a  process  of  mental  I'umination,  the  "  jnaiiia  of  the  why,"  a  constant  search- 
ing and  "argument  about  it  aiul  about"  without  ever  reaching  a  conclusion; 
partly  because  the  question  itself  may  be  unsolvable,  but  more  often  because 
the  patient's  doubt  and  uncertainty  preclude  the  possibility  of  solving  satisfac- 
torily to  himself  the  addition  of  two  and  two.  The  result  is  that  the  patient  is. 
in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  distress.  In  many  cases  the  obsession  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  gives  rise  to  some  form  of  anxiety  or  fear — the  various 
"  phobias  "  for  which  a  portentous  list  of  names  has  been  coined.  The  patient 
may  become  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  he  has  been  made  conspicuous  or  the 
sul)ject  of  criticism  from  some  physical  peculiarity  or  some  trivial  action :  he 
is  ashamed  of  his  stoutness,  his  awkwardness,  his  height,  his  complexion  or 
liis  dress;  he  is  beset  with  the  fear  that  he  may  blush  if  he  meets  any  one  (ery- 
throphobia).  He  conceives  the  idea  that  some  poison  or  some  germ  may  get 
on  his  hands  and  thus  be  conveyed  to  his  mouth  and  contaminate  him  (myso- 
phobia),  hence  he  must  perform  endless  ablutions  and  take  all  manner  of 
precautions  to  avoid  contamination.  He  has  the  obsession  that  dust  gets  in  his 
throat,  and  he  fears  all  numner  of  harm  therefrom,  and  constantly  clears 
his  throat  and  spits  to  prevent  it;  then  he  fears  that  so  much  spitting  will 
weaken  him  and  that  the  fear  he  has  in  regard  to  the  dust  will  weaken  his 
mind.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  special  obsession  that  acts  as 
the  origin  of  the  fear.  Many  patients  are  naturally  timid  and  fear  almost 
anything  that  has  any  element  of  danger  to  it  (pantophobia).  Others  de- 
velop exaggerated  fears  of  some  special  object  or  condition.  One  person  is 
seized  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  crossing  an  open  place  (agoraphobia),  and  is 
incapaljle  of  doing  so  alone,  but  can  do  so  readily  with  a  companion.  Another 
one  has  a  similar  fear  of  a  confined  place  (claustrophobia),  others  in  regard 
to  high  places  (acrophobia).  One  person  cannot  behold  a  cat  (ailurophobia), 
even  if  it  be  imitation ;  another  has  rose  cold  at  the  sight  of  a  paper  rose. 
Occasionally  it  is  possi])le  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  fear  to  some  previous 
event  in  the  patient's  life — for  example,  a  persistent  fear  of  going  out,  which 
had  confined  a  man  to  the  house  for  many  months,  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  once  fell  unconscious  on  the  street. 

As  a  result  of  these  vai-ious  fears  and  doubts  the  psychasthenic  may  re- 
sort to  certain  movements  or  actions  which  become  habitual  and  sometimes 
persist  after  the  obsession  has  disapi)eared.  These  movements  are  coordinated 
and  have  some  definite  ])iirpose,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  exaggerated  and  actu- 
ally accomplish  nothing.  Many  of  the  forms  of  tic  are  merely  the  motor 
response  to  some  pi'cvions  ohsessioii.  They  mav  he  of  a  defensive  nature, 
like  the  washing  of  the  mys()])h<)hic  or  the  clearing  of  the  throat  and  spitting 
of  the  patient  beset  with  (lie  Tear  of  dust.  Cei'tain  of  the  forms  of  facial 
spasm  are  of  this  cluwacter,  a  si)asnu)dic  ell'ort  to  dislodge  something  from 
the  face  or  eye.  In  other  cases  the  spasmodic  movement  is  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  a  doubt;  the  ])atient  shakes  his  head  to  he  sure  it  has  not  fallen 
off,  or  touches  the  wall  to  prevent  himscU'  from  staggering.  Tn  other  cases  the 
action  is  symbolic  of  something — an  expiation  or  a  pledge  against  the  obses- 
sion of  evil  action.     Since  the  patient  is  not  sure  that  he  can  do  anything 
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correctly  lie  may  insist  liiat  every  action  porfornied  in  liis  presence  be  re- 
peated a  certain  number  of  times.  The  perroriiiance  oi'  the  special  act  seems 
to  give  a  temporary  relief  to  the  obsessed  mind,  and  its  prevention  is  often 
attended  with  signs  of  marked  distress.  The  obsession  may  also  tend  to  the 
performance  of  certain  actions,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  irresistible  im- 
pulses. The  impulses  toward  murder  and  suicide  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Although  the  i)atient  speaks  of  these  impulses  as  irresistible  and  fears 
that  they  really  are,  they  usually  are  resisted,  at  least  in  the  extreme  forms. 
In  the  lesser  forms,  the  impulse  to  steal  (kleptomania),  to  set  fires  (pyro- 
niania),  or  to  indulge  in  alcohol  (dipsomania),  which  sometimes  recur  peri- 
odically, the  patient's  power  of  resistance  seems  less  strong,  and  he  often 
yields.  The  psycliasthenic  may  be  mentally  well-endowed;  the  meniory,  the 
quickness  of  comprehension,  the  judgment,  the  attention,  and  the  capacity  for 
logical  thought  may  all  be  normal,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  l)y 
his  obsessions.  During  a  crisis  of  mental  agitation  and  anxiety  he  can,  of 
course,  think  of  nothing  else;  but  if,  by  any  chance,  the  anxieties  and  fears 
are  relieved,  he  shows  no  mental  deterioration,  and  many  of  the  patients  can 
do  considerable  mental  work. 

The  obsession  is  usually  quite  distinct  from  the  delusion,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  the  obsession  with  the  outer  world  is  seldom  real.  A  patient  may 
imagine  anatomical  details  whenever  he  looks  at  anyone,  but  he  does  not 
actually  see  them,  and  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  does  not — he  merely 
imagines  them,  lie  knows  that  his  obsession  is  unreasonable;  it  comes  into 
his  mind  against  his  will  and  he  struggles  against  it.  The  deluded  patient, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  his  delusion  to  be  perfectly  true  and  reasonable;  he 
accepts  it  as  sudi  and  modifies  his  conduct  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  in  some 
cases  the  psychasthenic  begins  to  doubt  whether  he  really  imagines  a  thing  or 
whether  it  may  not  really  exist,  until  finally  actual  hallucinations  and  delu- 
sions may  develop. 

When  the  mental  agitation  and  anxiety  are  marked  the  general  condition 
may  suffer  and  various  neurasthenic  symptoms  may  develop.  In  any  crisis 
of  anxiety  there  are  often  certain  physical  symptoms — flushing  of  the  face, 
rapid  pulse  and  respiration,  prgecordial  distress,  tremor,  sweating,  etc.  In 
addition  to  these  transitory  symptoms  other  and  more  prominent  symptoms 
are  not  uncommon — headache,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  gastrointestinal 
disturbances,  and  functional  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  While  the 
milder  cases  can  perform  with  some  difficulty  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  the 
severer  cases  become  unfit  for  any  occupation,  and  conditions  of  marked  ex- 
haustion may  develop.  The  condition  may  show  decided  fluctuations,  but  is 
apt  to  be  permanent. 

Pathogenesis. — The  fundamental  condition  which  leads  to  the  psychas- 
thenic state  is  the  consciousness  of  inadequacy  and  deficiency,  which  may  arise 
from  either  congenital  or  acquired  weakness.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases, 
when  the  condition  of  weakness  disappears,  the  psychasthenic  symptoms  dis- 
appear with  it.  Most  persons  have  some  tendency  to  doubt,  indecision,  and 
morbid  fears,  and  this  tendency  is  increased  by  fatigue  or  illness. 

The  psychasthenic  is  conscious  tliat  he  is  physically  or  mentally  enfeebled ; 
he  ha,s  no  confidence  in  his  physical  strength  to  protect  him  from  danger,  or 
in  his  mental  strength  to  understand  correctly  and  to  come  to  a  prompt  and 
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definite  decision.  Janet,  who  has  grouped  all  these  varied  mental  perturba- 
tions under  the  heading  of  psychasthenia,  considers  that  the  essential  trouble 
is  the  absence  of  decision  and  of  voluntary  resolution,  tiic  absence  of  belief  and 
of  attention,  and  the  incapacity  of  experiencing  any  feeling  in  exact  relation 
with  tlie  existing  situation;  the  patient  has  lost  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
reality  by  perception  or  action.  There  is  a  lowering  of  the  psychological 
tension  in  which  certain  mental  phenomena  of  a  higher  order  are  diminished 
and  certain  inferior  phenomena  are  exaggerated.  The  function  of  the  real, 
voluntary  action  with  a  feeling  of  liberty  and  personality,  the  perception  of 
reality,  belief,  certainty,  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment  become  difficult 
or  impossible;  the  subject  feels  the  deficiency  and  his  inadequacy.  The  in- 
ferior phenomena,  under  the  form  of  doubt,  agitations,  anguish,  and  obses- 
sing ideas,  become  exaggerated  and  dominate  the  mental  field.  Psychasthenia 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease — it  is  rather  a  state  of  mind. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  differs  between  primary  psychasthenia  and 
psychasthenia  which  develops  secondarily  to  some  exhausting  or  depressing 
state.  In  primary  psychasthenia  the  patient  is  born  psychasthenic,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  condition  become  manifest  very  early  in  life.  If  the 
symptoms  be  mild,  something  can  be  done  to  relieve  them  by  proper  educa- 
tion, and  efforts  made  to  improve  the  general  physical  condition  will  also 
be  of  benefit.  If  the  condition  be  the  result  of  some  other  condition,  it  may 
disappear  when  the  other  condition  is  relieved.  The  dangers  which  may 
result  from  yielding  to  morbid  impulses  have  already  been  referred  to.  In 
a  few  instances,  as  has  been  said,  the  psychasthenic  condition  may  develop 
into  an  actual  delusional  state,  but  this  is  rare. 

Diagnosis. — The  milder  cases  of  psychasthenia  have  often  been  classed 
as  neurasthenia,  and  much  of  the  chapter  on  neurasthenia  in  the  present 
work  has  to  do  with  psychasthenic  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  although  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  decide  absolutely  whether  a  given  case  is  to  be  classed  as  neurasthenic  or 
psychasthenic.  Neurasthenia  is  a  condition  of  pathological  fatigue,  leading 
to  an  irritable  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  often  characterized  hj  certain 
definite  symptoms — headache,  backache,  insomnia,  circulatory  disturbances, 
gastrointestinal  disturbances,  sexual  disturbances,  and  incapacity  for  con- 
tinuous effort,  physical  or  mental.  Not  only  is  the  patient  easily  exhausted 
by  a  slight  effort,  but  he  is  much  more  susceptible  to  slight  irritations.  This 
condition  may  bring  about  a  lowering  of  the  psychological  tension,  conscious- 
ness of  inadequacy,  loss  of  volition,  indecision,  anxiety,  and  morbid  fears — 
a  train  of  psychasthenic  symptoms.  In  the  psychasthenic,  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  pathological  fatigue,  witli  the  attendant  symptoms,  does  not  exist  at  first, 
and,  if  it  develop  at  all,  it  is  only  after  the  long-continued  mental  depression 
and  anxiety  have  led  to  exhaustion.  The  neurasthenic  condition,  too,  usually 
develops  after  some  definite  cause — long-continued  worry,  overwork,  or 
previous  disease;  this  psychasthenic  state  generally  begins  in  early  life. 
The  distinction  from  melancbolia  is  sometimes  difficult,  t)iil  the  obsessions 
usually  can  be  distinguished  from  the  delusions  of  mehmcholia  or  from  those 
of  the  depressive  state  of  domontia  pra^cox  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  recog- 
nizes clearly  tlieir  unreasonabU^ness  and  shows  none  of  the  retardation  of 
thought  of  melancholia  or  the  mental  deterioration  of  dementia  pra^cox.     Only 
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in  rare  oases  will  it  become  necessary  to  make  a  diagnosis  bctAveen  psychas- 
thenia  and  i)aranoia.  The  paranoiac,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  may 
show  various  psychasthenic  symptoms,  but  the  development  of  actual  delu- 
sions and  hailnciiialions  will  usually  enable  the  distinction  to  be  made.  It 
is  sometimes  ditlicult  to  determine  whether  the  impulsive  conditions  which 
lead  to  criminal  acts — kleptomania,  pyromania,  etc. — are  genuine.  The  dis- 
covery of  other  psychasthenic  conditions,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  in  many 
instances  the  purposeless  character  of  the  act  itself,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  real  nature  of  the  condition. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  treatment  of  psychasthenic 
cases  is  to  put  the  patient  into  the  best  possible  condition  by  rest,  forced 
feeding,  nuissage,  gymnastics,  and  an  open-air  life.  A  rest  cure,  as  prescribed 
by  Weir  Mitchell,  is  sometimes  advisable.  In  addition  to  that  a  judicious 
system  of  psycho-therapeutics  is  often  helpful.  The  patient  should  be  care- 
fullv  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  obsessions,  should  be  constantly  en- 
couragi'd  and  taught  to  disregard  them,  and  should  be  trained  to  actions 
requiring  prompt  decision.  Gymnastic  movements  to  music,  requiring  action 
in  time  with  the  musical  beat,  are  often  helpful.  Persistent  drill  in  self-con- 
trol, in  enduring  discomfort,  in  resisting  the  inclination  to  impulsive  move- 
ments, and  in  overcoming  morbid  fears,  is  also  helpful.  The  task  of  reedu- 
cating the  psychasthenic,  however,  requires  very  much  time  and  patience,  and 
is  often  fruitless. 


CHAPTEE   V 

PARANOIA 

{Chronic  Delusional  Insanity) 

.3Jtiology. — We  know  little  as  to  the  causation  of  this  condition.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  but  rather  as  an  intellectual  anomaly,  so 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  of  antenatal  origin,  and  the  psychopathic  heredity 
is,  as  usual,  called  upon  to  explain  its  occurrence.  Men  are  somewhat  more 
frequently  affected  than  women,  and  it  is  said  to  develop  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  Indications  of  the  intellectual 
anonudy,  however,  can  usually  be  detected  in  early  life,  althougli  the  full  de- 
velopment may  not  take  place  until  later.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  full 
development  takes  place  during  adolescence  ("original"  paranoia).  As  this 
anomaly  is  apt  to  develop  in  a  special  type  of  individuals,  often  classed  as 
degenerate,  it  may  be  well  first  to  describe  the  paranoid,  or  "  insane,"  diath- 
esis before  giving  an  account  of  the  fully  developed  condition,  wath  the 
necessary  proviso  that  not  all  of  those  who  manifest  paranoid  tendencies  de- 
velop paranoia. 

Paranoid  Diathesis. — From  early  childhood  the  subjects  of  the  paranoid 
diathesis,  who  are  sometimes  classed  as  "higher  degenerates,"  show  certain 
peculiarities  which  may  lead  their  associates  to  regard  them  as  "queer"  or 
"  cranky."  Their  egotism  is  abnormally  developed,  they  are  proud,  selfish,  over- 
bearing, and  conceited.     They  are  apt  to  be  distrustful  and  defiant,  perhaps 
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morose  and  misanthropic.  Their  temper  is  sehlom  under  control,  and  tliey 
readily  become  passionate  and  vindictive.  They  have  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
their  own  importance  and  of  their  physical  and  mental  endowments  and  abil- 
ities, which  they  feel  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  otliers.  They  often  are 
actually  rather  brilliant,  achieve  fair  success  in  school  or  college,  exhibit 
various  intellectual  capacities,  and  perhaps  attain  a  fair  rank  in  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the 
geniuses  of  the  second  or  third  order,  although  their  paranoid  admirers  seek 
to  place  them  in  the  first  rank.  Tasso,  William  Blake,  Kousseau,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Tolstoi  are  examples  of  this  type.  A  careful  examination  of  the  intel- 
lectual performances  of  these  subjects  of  the  paranoid  diathesis  will  usually 
show  that  their  ideas  are  extravagant,  visionary,  and  unreasonable.  They  take 
up  all  sorts  of  schemes,  become  discijiles  of  all  sorts  of  "  movements,"  embrace 
all  sorts  of  new  and  strange  religious  faiths.  They  are  enthusiastic  about 
some  vague  scheme  of  doing  away  with  all  the  evils  of  the  world  and  are 
filled  with  optimistic  assertions  about  what  should  be  done,  without  propos- 
ing any  practical  way  of  doing  it ;  and  when  their  schemes  meet  with  criticism 
they  become  excited,  and  urge  them  all  the  more,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
rational  objections  advanced.  They  invent  all  manner  of  wonderful  ma- 
chines that  will  not  work.  Any  irrational  propaganda  is  likely  to  allure  them, 
especially  if  it  be  visionary  and  transcendental.  They  are  to  be  found  among 
the  disciples  of  Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  Christian  Science,  and  "  New 
Thought " ;  they  are  ardent  advocates  of  antivivisection,  antivaccination,  or 
anything  else  that  is  "  anti " ;  they  believe  in  phrenology,  astrology,  perpetual 
motion,  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  Baconian  theory,  and  panaceas  for  all 
earthly  ills.  They  lack  the  power,  however,  of  observing  facts  accurately  and 
weighing  them  judicially,  and  of  coming  to  a  sound  and  rational  conclusion 
after  a  due  consideration  of  the  evidence  upon  both  sides  of  a  question.  They 
fail  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  truth.  There  is  often  a  substratum 
of  value  in  their  ideas,  their  inventions,  and  their  schemes  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  their  ideas  may  ultimately  be  adopted,  but  their 
plans  are  usually  vague  and  general,  and  cannot  be  made  to  work  without 
radical  alteration.  In  such  a  case  they  ignore  the  alteration  and  believe  that 
they  have  been  robbed  of  the  glory  of  some  great  idea  or  invention.  They 
are  unwilling,  too,  to  subordinate  themselves  to  authority  or  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  others;  they  insist  upon  carrying  out  their  own  notions  and  zeal- 
ously maintain  that  their  way  is  the  best.  They  are  eager  for  notoriety  and 
anxious  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  persons  in  their  circle.  When  they  take 
part  in  any  movement  they  are  unwilling  to  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
welfare  of  the  reform  they  urge  so  strongly,  and  will  endanger  success  rather 
than  leave  the  center  of  the  stage.  In  all  their  mental  activities  can  be  noted 
something  eccentric,  egotistical,  and  impractical.  In  only  a  few  cases  are 
their  achievements  at  all  of  a  higher  order;  in  the  nuijority  of  instances,  of 
course,  they  are  below  the  average. 

Sexual  Perversion. — Among  the  various  anomalies  presented  by  the  de- 
generates are  those  of  the  sexual  spliere,  which  demand  a  brief  note.  Such 
persons  may  show  an  excessive  or  a  diminished  sexual  desire,  or  even  a  total 
absence  of  desire.  In  rare  instances  therp  is  a  true  perversion  of  the  sexual 
impulse,  with  a  total  absence  of  desire  for  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  and  a 
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ilefinite  sexual  feeling  toward' persons  of  the  same  sex  (homosexuality).  In 
such  eases  the  patients  may  show  a  tendency  to  imitate  in  dress  and  manner 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  possibly  with  the  aim  of  becoming  more  attractive 
to  persons  of  their  own  sex.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  various  forms  of 
perversion  where  gratification  can  be  obtained  only  by  tiie  performance  of 
some  peculiar  or  revolting  act — by  exhibiting  themselves  (exhibitionists),  by 
indulging  with  animals  (zoophilists),  or  with  dead  l)odies  (necrophilists), 
by  intlicting  cruelty  (Sadists),  or  by  suffering  cruel  treatment  themselves 
(masochists),  or  by  fondling  some  special  object,  like  a  woman's  shoe  (fetich- 
ists).  These  perversions  may  be  congenital,  or  they  may  be  merely  symptoms 
of  some  more  pronounced  form  of  mental  disease.  The}'  are  much  more 
common,  however,  among  those  who  have  exhausted  the  normal  enjoyments, 
or  who  are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  normal  indulgence.  A  diagnosis 
of  actual  perversion,  therefore,  should  never  be  made  without  very  careful 
in('|uiry  and  the  discovery  of  other  indications  of  mental  instability. 

Symptoms. — The  development  of  actual  paranoia  upon  such  a  soil  as  has 
just  been  described  often  begins  with  vague  complaints  of  somatic  symptoms — 
headache,  tinnitus,  palpitation,  fullness  or  emptiness  in  the  head,  incapacity 
for  mental  work,  digestive  disturbances,  and  the  like.  The  patient  becomes 
introspective  and  hypochondriacal  and  analyzes  his  symptoms  in  detail.  He 
notes  some  alteration  in  his  mental  powers,  his  thoughts  do  not  work  as  they 
used,  he  can  no  longer  direct  them.  He  grows  more  dissatisfied  with  his 
lot,  feels  that  his  associates  do  not  appreciate  him  or  care  for  him  as  they 
ought,  and  that  they  do  not  understand  his  peculiarities.  He  begins  to  feel 
at  odds  with  the  people  about  him;  they  seem  strange,  and  his  relation  to 
them  is  unnatural  or  hostile.  He  becomes  reserved  and  solitary,  reads  and 
studies  much  on  subjects  of  a  religious  or  metaphysical  nature  often  beyond 
his  comprehension.  He  develops  yearnings  for  something  grand,  elevated, 
and  noble,  an  exalted  destiny;  he  dreams  of  heroic  action,  of  fulfilling  some 
high  mission  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  of  practicing  some  new  doc- 
trine, of  making  some  wonderful  discovery,  and  the  like.  His  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  his  associates  increase  steadily,  until  finally,  perhaps  after  a 
gradual  development  of  years,  he  begins  to  manifest  various  delusions  and 
hallucinations. 

These  delusions  are  most  commonly  of  a  persecutory  character.  Not  only 
do  the  people  about  him  fail  to  appreciate  him,  but  persons  are  actually 
endeavoring  to  do  him  harm,  to  inflict  some  ph3'sical  injury  upon  him,  to 
thwart  his  plans  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  to  prevent  him  from  reaching 
the  exalted  station  to  which  he  is  entitled.  At  first  these  persons  may  be  in- 
definite, but  later  they  are  recognized  as  definite  individuals  or  the  agents^  of 
some  organization.  The  police  have  received  instructions  to  watch  him,  to 
prevent  him  from  going  about,  to  tell  tales  concerning  him  so  that  he  will 
be  forced  to  leave  his  home.  The  Jesuits,  the  Black  Hand,  the  Nihilists 
have  conceived  some  plot  against  him.  They  influence  him  in  various  ways, 
they  poison  his  food,  they  introduce  poisonous  gases  into  his  room  through 
holes  in  the  wall,  they  hypnotize  him,  influence  him  by  telepathy,  or  bring 
electrical  influences  to  bear  by  wires  hidden  in  the  walls,  by  Rontgen  rays,  or 
by  wireless  telegraphy.  They  enter  his  room  at  night  and  inflict  most  ter- 
rible tortures  upon  him,  commit  the  most  perverted  sexual  acts  upon  him. 
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deprive  liim  of  his  physical  strength,  read  his  thoughts,  and  strive  to  make 
him  insane.  The  delusion  may  start  with  some  slight  basis  of  fact,  but  the 
patient  amplifies  it  and  elaborates  it  into  a  fantastic  series  of  delusions.  The 
publisher  of  some  trivial  pamphlet,  wliich  never  met  with  enough  of  a  sale 
to  pay  expenses,  may  be  regarded  by  the  author  first  as  having  failed  to  pay 
what  he  owed,  then  to  have  swindled  him  out  of  tliousands  of  dollars,  then 
to  have  conspired  to  send  him  to  an  asylum,  and  finally  to  have  joined  forces 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Pope  to  keep  him  immured  and  prevent  him 
from  appealing  to  the  world  for  justice.  The  paranoiac  writes  countless  let- 
ters to  the  authorities  demanding  justice;  he  tries  to  interview  the  chief  of 
police,  the  mayor,  the  governor,  the  President,  or  the  King.  If  he  is  pre- 
vented he  seeks  to  execute  justice  himself;  he  must  call  attention  to  his 
persecutions  and  take  vengeance  on  his  persecutors;  and  llius  he  lies  in  wait 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  comes,  and  calls  the  attention  of  society  to  his 
wrongs  by  an  attempt  at  assassination. 

In  another  form  the  delusions  may  take  on  a  religious  character.  The  de- 
lusions of  former  days,  in  which  witchcraft,  demoniacal  possession,  were- 
wolves, diabolism.  Antichrist,  and  the  like  were  familiar  elements,  have,  how- 
ever, largely  disappeared,  and  electricity  in  its  modern  applications,  bacteria, 
and  poisons  have  taken  their  place.  The  patient  develops  various  mystical 
and  transcendental  ideas  of  a  religious  character,  or  becomes  the  disciple 
of  some  new  and  incomprehensible  religious  cult.  He  is  not  appreciated, 
people  ridicule  him  because  of  his  beliefs,  and  supernatural  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  various  ways.  They  may  be  certain  forms  of 
temptations  to  make  him  renounce  his  faith  or  to  lead  him  to  sin ;  these  temp- 
tations may  take  the  form  of  sexual  allurements  like  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
or  they  may  urge  him  to  blaspheme,  to  commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  to  adore  Satan.  The  delusions  take  on  a  persecutory  type,  but  the  re- 
ligious and  mystical  element  is  always  pronounced.  Unlike  the  victim  of 
delusional  melancholia  of  a  religious  type,  the  paranoiac  has  never  committed 
sin  himself;  he  may  be  tlireatened  by  devils  and  the  flames  of  hell,  but  he  is 
too  exalted  for  them  really  to  have  power  over  him,  and  he  is  free  from  the 
danger  of  damnation.  His  exalted  egotism  is  superior  to  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

In  a  third  type  the  delusions  have  an  erotic  character.  The  patient  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  beloved  by  some  woman,  whom  perhaps  he  has  never  met, 
usually  some  woman  of  prominence  in  the  society  columns  of  the  newspaper,  an 
heiress,  a  noted  actress,  or  some  one  of  noble  or  royal  birth.  His  attitude  to 
her  is  of  romantic,  chivalrous  devotion;  the  sexual  element  has  little  or  no  part 
in  it.  He  worships  her  from  afar  and  believes  that  she  reciprocates  his  devo- 
tion, but  is  prevented  from  manifesting  it  publicly;  she  can  respond  only  by 
mysterious  signs,  which  she  and  he  only  can  interpret.  If  she  be  an  actress 
and  play  Juliet,  it  is  her  method  of  revealing  to  him  her  undying  affection. 
The  worship  from  afar,  liowever,  finally  proves  inadequate;  he  must  write  to 
her  and  speak  to  her  to  make  their  affection  manifest.  He  may  insist  upon 
intruding  into  her  presence,  and  when  prevented  it  is  because  his  and  her 
enemies  wish  to  keep  them  apart.  Then  may  follow  a  series  of  delusions  of 
a  persecutory  character,  based  upon  the  erotomania. 

The  further  development  of  their  delusions  sooner  or  later  is  influenced 
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by  tht'ir  persecutions  ami  their  egotism,  and  leads  to  a  true  megalomania,  with 
a  transformation  of  the  personality.  The  reason  why  they  are  persecuted  is 
because  they  are  of  so  great  importance.  It  may  be  dillicult  to  reconcile  this 
importance  with  tlie  actual  life  of  the  patient  himself,  and  therefore  he  ex- 
jdains  it  l»y  a  change  of  personality.  He  is  not  what  he  seems  to  be,  but  is 
really  a  person  of  great  distinction,  the  descendant  of  some  king  or  emperor, 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  or  else  he  has  been  appointed  by  God  to  un- 
dertake some  great  mission.  His  enemies  know  who  lie  really  is,  and  to  what 
he  has  been  eallcd.  Satan  knows  he  has  liccn  divinely  ajjjxjinted  to  destroy 
Ids  power  u|)on  eai'th,  and  that  is  why  lie  seeks  to  destroy  liini  and  prevent 
the  aicomplishment  of  his  plans. 

In  all  four  classes  of  delusion — tlie  persecutory,  the  religious,  the  erotic, 
or  the  grandiose — there  is  one  common  characteristic.  'V\\v  delusions  are  fixed 
and  thoroughly  systematized.  They  are  condoined  in  a  permanent  system,  well 
ordered,  elaborately  reasoned ;  the  consciousness  and  mental  clearness  are  per- 
fectly preserved,  the  lines  of  thought  are  completely  ordered,  and  such  patients 
can  argue  in  defense  of  the  Ijeliefs  most  cogently  and  coherently,  with  scarcely 
a  flaw  in  the  processes  of  their  reasoning.  Their  arguments  seldom  lack  a 
certain  plausibility ;  they  can  weave  various  facts  into  the  net  of  their  delu- 
sion so  that  it  seems  almost  possible.  One  paranoiac,  wlio  for  years  distrilmted 
a  pamphlet  about  the  streets,  had  most  ingeniously  attributed  all  the  unex- 
plained events  and  sudden  deaths  among  public  men  for  a  score  of  years  to 
a  mysterious  influence  plotted  by  the  Czar  of  Russia.  They  are  all  positive 
and  dogmatic  in  their  arguments,  their  faith  in  their  delusions  is  invincible 
by  any  arguments  or  demonstrations,  they  are  fond  of  symbols,  and  interpret 
the  simplest  movements  or  events  as  manifestations  of  secret  influences,  they 
are  fond  of  strange  or  new  words,  they  write  interminable  essays  in  advocacy 
of  their  beliefs,  and  often  emphasize  them  by  peculiarities  of  spacing,  ar- 
rangements, italics,  letters  of  varying  size,  symbolic  diagrams,  or  drawings 
of  some  artistic  skill.  Their  powers  of  attention,  mental  application,  and 
memory  are  often  surprisingly  good.  The  memory,  however,  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  their  delusions  and  by  their  propensity  to  distort  everything  to  fit 
them.  They  sometimes  perform  a  surprising  amount  of  intellectual  work, 
especially  in  the  form  of  writing.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  published  over  forty 
separate  works  in  two  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  which  he  wished  printed 
in  a  new  alphabet  with  reformed  spelling  and  in  types  of  various  sizes.  Hal- 
lucinations occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  not  very  frequent  and  are  often 
absent  altogether.  The  most  common  form  are  hallucinations  of  hearing;  next, 
hallucinations  of  smell  and  taste ;  hallucinations  of  sight  are  rather  rare.  Illu- 
sions are  much  more  common.  The  patient  interprets  everything  that  he  sees 
or  hears  as  having  some  reference  to  his  delusion,  as  a  manifestation  of  his 
persecution,  or  as  a  syndjol  of  his  real  greatness.  The  disposition  is  dependent 
uj)on  the  delusions;  as  a  rule,'paranoiacs  are  discontented,  disturbed,  and  sus- 
picious, and  they  may  be  markedly  depressed. 

In  other  forms  of  paranoia  the  delusions  are  less  evident.  In  some  cases, 
to  which  Londjroso  has  given  the  name  mattoid,  the  patient  has  certain  ideas 
of  a  pseudo-scientific,  humanitarian,  utopian,  or  metaphysical  character,  which 
he  holds  with  the  same  tenacity  that  others  do  their  delusions  of  persecution, 
with  a  sublime  independence  of  common  sense,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to 
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them.  Such  patients  are  sometimes  able  to  maintain  tolerable  relations  with 
the  world  about  tbem,  and  perhaps  to  practice  some  profession.  They  are 
greatly  addicted  to  writing,  and  their  writings  generally  show  an  absurdity  of 
argument,  a  transcendental  character,  mysticism,  symbolism,  and  a  general 
lack  of  practical  sense.  They  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon  obscure  relations 
between  things,  upon  the  inner  significance  of  simple  events,  of  using  strange 
words  and  an  involved  style,  and  of  advancing  platitudes  as  new  discoveries. 
In  them,  too,  can  be  found  the  exalted  egotism  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
all  paranoiacs,  and  a  tendency  to  feel  themselves  unappreciated,  if  not  actually 
persecuted. 

In  the  litigious  form  of  paranoia,  also,  the  delusions  are  not  marked. 
The  patient  shows  the  same  exaggerated  egotism  and  unreasonableness,  but 
his  ideas  are  directed  toward  litigation.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  some 
legal  controversy  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has  not  got  his  deserts  or  in 
which  a  decision  has  actually  been  rendered  against  him,  and  there  may 
really  have  been  some  injustice  done  him.  This  becomes  magnified  in  his 
eyes,  lie  turns  against  his  lawyer,  and  employs  one  lawyer  after  another  in  the 
hope  of  getting  the  decision  reversed.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice 
done  him,  and  accuses  the  court  of  prejudice,  if  not  of  actual  corruption;  he 
argues  that  his  lawyers  were  incompetent,  that  they  have  failed  to  carry  out 
the  proper  forms  of  procedure,  that  they  have  been  bribed  and  have  swindled 
him.  He  is  incapable  of  realizing  that  at  times  personal  interest  must  yield 
to  the  genei'al  welfare.  He  is  wholly  unreasonable  when  anyone  tries  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  complaints  are  unfounded  and  that  his  case  has  no 
standing  in  law.  He  may  haunt  the  courts  for  years,  trying  to  get  his  case 
reopened,  urging  lawyers  to  make  new  motions,  bringing  actions  against  his 
former  law3'ers  for  dishonest  practices,  and  the  like.  Such  patients  liavc  much 
intelligence,  tlieir  complaints  are  plausible;  they  have  sometimes  suffered  in- 
justice, and  they  have  accjuired  such  familiarity  with  the  law  and  with  legal 
procedure  that  they  can  talk  on  legal  matters  as  well  as  any  lawyer.  It  often 
happens,  therefore,  that  their  mental  condition  is  unrecognized,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  encumber  the  courts  and  waste  their  patrimony  without  hindrance. 
A  careful  study,  however,  will  disclose  the  egotism,  the  unreasonableness,  the 
monotony  of  ideas  and  the  tendency  to  believe  that  they  are  not  appreciated 
or  are  persecuted,  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  paranoiacs. 

The  conduct  of  the  paranoiac  is  the  natural  and  direct  consequence  of  his 
delusions.  If  he  believes  that  his  food  is  poisoned  he  will  refuse  to  eat;  if 
gases  are  forced  into  his  room  he  will  stuff  the  keyholes  and  cracks  with  rags 
and  paper;  he  may  wear  some  device  to  keep  off  evil  influences,  or  put  cotton 
in  his  ears  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  voices.  Many  actions  are  performed 
as  symbolic  of  his  ideas.  With  grandiose  delusions  his  expression  and  bearing 
will  be  in  keeping  with  his  exalted  rank;  he  will  demand  due  reverence,  he 
will  call  attention  to  his  rank  by  his  dress,  by  ornaments  and  badges.  Many 
actions  are  performed  as  a  defense  against  persecution.  At  last,  he  may  at- 
tack some  one  whom  he  believes  responsil)le  for  his  persecution  or  commit 
some  act  to  prove  to  the  world  his  power  and  his  mission. 

Other  symptoms  are  insignificant.  Except  in  the  cases  where  the  patient 
refuses  to  eat,  thus  impairing  his  nutrition,  the  paranoiac  may  be  in  perfect 
physical  health.     I^o  may  show  some  infolovance  to  aleoliol  and  other  stimu- 
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lants,  or  he  may  show  some  pliysical  anomalies,  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy; 
hut  lie  is  often  strong  and  rohust,  and  may  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

We  cannot  speak  of  paranoia  as  pursuing  a  definite  course  like  an  ordinary 
disease,  hut  there  is  often  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  mental  state  which  has 
been  divided  into  several  stages.  This  must  be  regarded  rather  as  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  along  a  certain  definite  patli,  the  gradual  evolution 
of  one  series  of  ideas  out  of  another  in  a  natural  sequence.  There  is  apt  to 
lie  at  first  a  period  of  sul)jective  analysis,  often  somewhat  hypochondriacal  in 
character,  leading  finally  to  a  fully  developed  delusional  state.  These  delu- 
sions develop  gradually  and  become  more  and  'more  systematized.  Many  of 
them  arise  Troiu  efforts  to  explain  the  morbid  condition.  At  first  they  are 
vacruo — "they"  are  persecuting  the  patient;  later,  the  ideas  become  more 
definite,  and  the  persecution  is  due  to  some  man  or  some  organization.  At 
first  the  tendency  is  to  escape  from  the  persecution,  then  to  defend  himself, 
and  finally  to  attack  the  persecutor.  Later,  there  may  develop  grandiose  de- 
lusions, perhaps  as  an  explanation  of  the  persecutions,  with  a  change  in  the 
personality.  As  time  goes  on  there  is  more  or  less  mental  deterioration,  some- 
time? amounting  to  pronounced  dementia.    The  progress  is  usually  very  slow. 

Pathology. — There  is  no  known  pathology  of  paranoia.  An  attempt  was 
formerly  made  to  trace  a  relation  between  paranoia  and  anomalies  in  the  cere- 
bral convolutions,  but  the  hypothesis  found  few  supporters.  The  changes 
in  the  brain  found  in  old  cases  can  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  hopeless.  In  the  milder  cases  something 
may  be  done  by  suitable  restraint  and  careful  training  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct, but  the  underlying  condition  remains  and  usually  will  affect  the 
processes  of  thought  and  render  the  patient  unfit  for  society. 

Diagnosis. — In  some  cases  the  paranoiac  will  conceal  his  delusions  and 
even  remain  absolutely  mute.  It  thus  becomes  very  difficult  to  determine  his 
mental  state,  and  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  history  as  obtained  from 
others,  the  examination  of  letters  and  other  writings,  if  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  a  study  of  his  actions.  At  times  sudden  movements  of  the  head  as  if 
listening,  movements  of  the  lips  as  if  replying  to  voices,  actions  of  defense, 
an  expression  of  suspicion  or  fear,  may  give  some  hint.  If  the  patient  talk 
of  his  delusions  the  diagnosis  is  usually  not  difficult.  The  history  of  mental 
peculiarity  and  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  systematized  delusions  without  any 
exciting  cause  will  serve  to  differentiate  true  paranoia  from  that  form  of  con- 
fusional  insanity  sometimes  called  acute  paranoia.  In  this  the  hallucinations 
are  more  pronounced,  visual  hallucinations  are  common,  there  is  often  some 
confusion,  and  the  patient  seldom  can  reason  so  logically  as  to  his  delusions. 
There  is  also  frequently  some  exciting  cause — alcohol  or  infection.  The  pres- 
ence of  catatonic  spnptoms  will  aid  in  distinguishing  the  paranoid  form  of 
dementia  prtecox.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  a  very  chronic  paranoid  state 
ending  in  dementia  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  paranoid  form  of  dementia 
pra'cox  or  true  paranoia.  If  the  dementia  develop  rapidly,  however,  it  may  he 
regarded  as  dementia  prascox.  Delusional  melancholia  may  have  some  re- 
semblance to  paranoia.  There  is,  however,  a  period  of  depression  which  pre- 
cedes the  development  of  the  delusions,  and  the  melancholic  patient  shows 
none  of  the  egotism  or  expansive  ideas  of  the  paranoiac,  but  is  depressed, 
humble,  and  guilty. 
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Treatment. — In  some  of  the  milder  cases,  as  has  been  said,  the  patient  can 
be  somewhat  influenced  by  careful  training.  In  the  more  pronounced  cases 
treatment  is  of  no  avail.  The  paranoiac  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  persons 
to  be  at  large,  especially  when  he  is  disposed  to  attack  his  persecutors  or  when 
he  attributes  his  persecution  to  some  particular  individual.  The  only  method 
availal)le  for  the  protection  of  society  is  by  permanent  restraint  in  a  suitable 
institution.  There,  from  their  mental  superiority  to  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients and  from  their  ability  to  make  plausible  arguments,  they  often  make 
trouble  and  are  often  able  to  make  successful  pleas  for  discharge  to  officials 
unfamiliar  with  paranoia. 


CHAPTER   VI 

SENILE    DEMENTIA 
(Presbyophrenia) 

.ffitiology. — The  underlying  causes  of  senile  dementia  are  the  same  as 
those  incident  to  old  age  itself,  and  especially  those  of  arteriosclerosis.  The 
various' factors  mentioned  under  the  latter  lieading  {vide  supra)  may  there- 
fore be  recalled  here — heredity,  hard  physical  labor,  toxins,  etc.  Although  in 
most  cases  of  senility  we  can  discover  some  indications  of  increasing  mental 
weakness,  we  know  very  little  of  the  special  causes  which  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  actual  dementia  in  certain  aged  persons.  In  the  prematurely  old 
symptoms  of  senile  dementia  may  sometimes  appear  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  (presenile  dementia). 

Symptoms. — The  fundamental  symptom  of  senile  dementia,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  gradual  and  progressive  failure  of  the  mental  faculties  leading  to 
marked  dementia.  The  onset  is  usually  very  gradual.  The  patient  has  begun 
to  show  for  some  time  not  only  the  physical  symptoms  of  old  age — the  thin- 
ning and  grayness  of  the  hair,  the  faded,  wrinkled  skin,  the  areas  senilis,  the 
rigid,  tortuous  arteries,  the  deafness,  the  bent  form,  the  tremor,  and  the  slow 
and  tottering  gait — but  he  has  shown  the  mental  characteristics  as  well.  He 
has  begun  to  lose  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  conditions,  to  take 
new  views  of  the  world,  to  accept  new  ideas,  and  to  follow  out  new  lines  of 
thought  or  industry.  He  is  content  to  remain  in  the  old  ruts,  and  although 
he  can  still  do  good  work  along  the  old  lines,  he  is  easily  fatigued  and  the 
creative  faculty  is  lost.  His  memory  for  recent  events  begins  to  fail,  he  has 
difficulty  in  recalling  the  names  of  recent  acquaintances,  his  critical  faculty, 
his  judgment,  and  his  powers  of  decision  begin  to  decline.  He  is  more  or  less 
depressed,  he  becomes  apprehensive  and  hypochondriacal,  and  fears  the  on- 
set of  disease.  His  prejudices  grow  stronger,  he  is  more  linnly  fixed  in  his 
opinions  and  more  obstinate  when  suggestions  are  made  to  him;  he  also 
grows  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  those  about  him.  He  docs  not  comprehend 
quite  so  quickly,  wanders  more  and  more  from  ilw  sul)ject  at  hand,  forgets 
readily,  and  repeats  himself  frequently.  He  grows  careless  in  dress,  less  con- 
siderate of  others,  more  selfish  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  whims,  and 
(jiierulous  at  any  contradiction. 

With  the  devolopmont  of  senile  dementia  these  conditions  gradually  in- 
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crease.  The  failure  of  nicmory  grows  pronounced,  and  is  tlie  striking  symp- 
tom of  the  affection.  The  patient  becomes  unable  to  find  his  way  through 
familiar  streets,  or  to  recall  the  names  of  his  own  family  ;  he  becomes  markedly 
disoriented,  cannot  tell  the  day  or  the  month,  and  fails  to  recognize  his  own 
room,  insisting  that  he  is  in  a  strange  place  and  begging  to  go  home,  asking 
for  his  family  who  have  just  visited  him,  and  declaring  that  they  liave  not 
been  to  see  him  for  weeks.  The  attention  is  markedly  impaired  and  all  the 
mental  processes  are  slow.  There  is  often  much  confusion.  Delusions  and 
liallucinations  are  not  uncommon.  The  delusions  are  often  of  a  persecutory 
character — that  his  relatives  are  trying  to  rob  him  or  to  poison  him  to  get  his 
money.  He  grows  more  penurious,  has  ideas  of  impending  poverty,  and  prac- 
tices the  most  niggardly  parsimony,  depriving  his  family  of  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life.  While  unreasonal)ly  suspicious  of  his  family  and  his  old  friends, 
his  failing  judgment  makes  liini  readily  gullible,  and  he  becomes  a  facile  prey 
to  swindlers  and  confidence  men.  lie  makes  many  mistakes  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  business  or  invests  money  foolishly.  Although  readily  allured 
by  strangers,  nevertheless  he  is  ready  to  break  with  them  at  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion.  He  is  irascible,  fault-finding,  unreasonable,  and  im- 
possible to  satisfy.  Mental  depression  is  a  usual  symptom.  The  senile  dement 
is  melancholy,  hypochondriacal,  and  readily  moved  to  tears  when  any  sad 
event  is  mentioned,  or  when  anything  is  said  that  may  contrast  his  present 
condition  with  the  past.  He  believes  himself  to  be  neglected  and  appeals  to 
strangers  against  his  own  family.  At  the  same  time  he  may  have  various 
grandiose  ideas  concerning  himself,  his  past  achievements  and  his  present 
abilities,  and  may  boast  of  them  in  a  childish,  extravagant  fashion.  He 
is  apt  to  dwell  upon  a  certain  limited  number  of  ideas  and  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  forgetting  what  was  said  a  few  minutes 
before. 

In  some  the  sexual  element  plays  a  prominent  part.  Delusions  of  marital 
infidelity  are  common,  and  the  dement  will  tell  most  improbable  tales  of 
astounding  and  revolting  practices  on  the  part  of  the  suspected  husband  or. 
wife.  Sexual  desire  is  sometimes  increased ;  the  patient  makes  suggestive  or 
indecent  remarks  to  casual  acquaintances  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  takes  im- 
proper liberties.  Old  men  will  sometimes  expose  themselves  before  young 
girls,  or  even  make  indecent  assaults  upon  them.  They  often  make  matri- 
monial offers  to  casual  acquaintances  of  wholly  unsuitable  social  position,  and, 
if  they  have  money,  are  sometimes  beguiled  into  marrying  them. 

There  is  often  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  conduct.  Not  only  does  the 
senile  dement  become  self-absorbed  and  care  only  for  his  own  personal  needs 
and  comforts,  to  the  disregard  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  toward 
whom  he  was  once  considerate  and  affectionate,  but  he  becomes  neglectful  of 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life  and  even  of  his  own  personal  cleanliness  and 
decency.  He  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  bathe  or  to  change  his  clothing,  his 
clothing  becomes  soiled  witli  the  food  which  lie  drops  at  the  table,  with  saliva, 
or  with  urine.  Some  dribbling  of  urine  is  a  common  symptom.  He  also  fails 
to  dress  himself  carefully,  leaves  off  various  articles  of  clothing,  and  goes 
about  with  his  clothing  unbuttoned. 

Many  patients  are  inclined  to  be  dull,  depressed,  and  apathetic,  disinclined 
to  make  any  effort,  and  content  to  stay  quietly  much  of  the  time  in  an  easy 
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chair  or  in  bed.  They  pay  little  attention  to  what  is  going  on  about  them, 
liave  little  to  say,  although  sad  and  lachrymose  if  addressed,  and  complain 
little  of  their  condition.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  however,  that  such 
patients,  who  have  been  very  quiet  through  the  day,  are  noisy  and  restless 
at  night,  getting  out  of  bed,  wandering  about  the  house  in  the  darkness,  and 
making  loud  outcries  and  complaints.  In  other  cases,  the  patients  are  con- 
stantly restless  and  uneasy,  they  talk  garrulously,  complain  very  much  of  ill 
treatment,  make  loud  outcries  by  day,  have  fits  of  anger  in  which  they  become 
abusive  and  profane,  and  sometimes  destructive,  and  even  assault  their  at- 
tendants> 

General  symptoms  are  very  common.  Many  senile  dements  sleep  very 
little,  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  are  apt  to  be  noisy  and  restless  at  night. 
Headache  and  vertigo  are  very  common.  Apoplectiform  seizures  are  com- 
paratively frequent.  These  are  usually  slight  in  degree  and  of  short  duration, 
but  sometimes  there  may  be  severe  or  even  fatal  apoplectic  attacks.  Vari- 
ous focal  symptoms,  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia,  aphasic  disturbances,  hemi- 
anopsia, etc.,  may  follow  the  apoplectic  attack,  but  these  symptoms  are  often 
transitory.  Convulsive  attacks  or  temporary  lapses  of  consciousness  may  also 
occur.  The  pupils  are  small  and  often  react  sluggishly  to  light.  The  reflexes 
may  show  some  alteration,  due  probably  to  coexisting  changes  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Pulmonary,  cardiovascular,  and  renal  symptoms,  such  as  have  been 
described  under  arteriosclerosis,  are,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  gradual,  but  death  may  occur  at  any 
time  as  the  result  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  senile  dement  is  also  predis- 
posed to  attacks  of  intercurrent  disease  which  readily  prove  fatal.  If  he  es- 
cape these,  the  dementia  progresses  steadily  but  slowly,  and  the  end  ma}' 
come  either  in  an  attack  of  delirium,  or  he  may  pass  into  a  stuporous  state 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  cystitis,  bedsores,  and  general  sepsis. 

In  addition  to  true  senile  dementia,  senile  patients  may,  of  course,  be 
attacked  by  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  especially  melancholia  of  the  "  in- 
volutional ''  type.  In  addition  to  this  Kraepelin  has  described  a  presenile 
state  of  slow  onset,  in  which  the  patient  becomes  extremely  suspicious,  de- 
velops persecutory  ideas  which  often  have  a  sexual  coloring,  and  shows  a 
profound  impairment  of  judgment.  These  cases  are  apt  finally  to  become  de- 
mented, and  are  probably  merely  one  manifestation  of  senile  dementia.  Under 
the  name  of  presbyophrenia  Wernicke  has  described  an  acute  curable  condition, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  Korsakow's 
psychosis  {q.v.),  Imt  which  are  not  due  to  alcohol.  Most  of  these  cases  re- 
cover in  a  few  weeks,  but  some  become  demented. 

Pathology. — In  senile  dementia  the  entire  brain  may  show  a  considerable 
diminution  in  weight,  from  100  to  200  gm.  below  the  average.  The  convolu- 
tions show  atrophy,  are  flattened  and  wider  apart,  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cortex  is  thinner,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  ]iia.  Arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  common,  and  tlie  l)rain  nuTy  sliow  various 
changes  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  affected  vessels.  Microscopically,  tiie  cor- 
tical brain  cells  show  niai'ked  atrophy  and  degenerative  changes,  with  de- 
generation in  tlio  tangential  nerve  fibers,  which  may  exist  with  comparatively 
little  arteriosclerosis,  and  glia  proliferation.  Miliary  aneurisms,  small  hem- 
orrhages, and  areas  of  softening  may  also  coexist,  with  the  various  changes 
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already  described  under  arteriosclerosis.  Lacunar  in  the  brain  substance  of 
larircr  or  ?niallcr  size  are  common,  especially  about  the  arterioles. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  nmst  be  based  upon  the  evidence  of  progressive 
nu'iital  failure  in  a  person  who  has  reached  old  age.  Senile  dementia  may 
most  readily  be  confused  witli  melancholia  occurring  late  in  life  ("involu- 
tional melancholia").  The  presence  of  marked  failure  of  the  memory  and 
the  judgment,  the  increased  irritability  and  childishness,  and  the  variable  and 
trivial  character  of  the  depression  will  usually  make  the  diagnosis  possible. 

Treatment. — The  aim  of  treatment  should  be  to  support  the  strength  by 
a  suitable  diet  to  meet  the  symptomatic  conditions,  and  to  protect  the  patient 
from  all  excitement  and  physical  injury.  Especial  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  digestive  conditions,  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  the  urinary 
apparatus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  likely  to  follow  intercurrent  dis- 
turbances in  the  different  organs.  iSniall  amounts  of  alcohol  will  often  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nutrition  and  upon  the  restlessness  and  insomnia. 
Opium  in  small  doses  is  often  of  advantage.  In  conditions  of  restlessness, 
moderate  doses  of  the  bromids  or  the  warm  pack  will  often  have  a  quieting 
effect.  Further  details  of  treatment  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  arterio- 
sclerosis. 


CHAPTEE    VII 

IDIOCY    AND    IMBECILITY 

{Moral  Insanity) 

.ffitiology. — Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  terms  applied  to  conditions  of  ar- 
rested cerebral  development  either  of  congenital  origin  or  occurring  in  infancy 
before  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain  begin  to  develop.  This  arrest  of 
development  may  be  due  to  a  great  variety  of  pathological  changes  in  the 
brain,  and,  consequently,  to  many  different  etiological  factors.  It  may  be 
congenital  or  acquired.  The  congenital  forms  are  due  to  causes  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  parents  and  leading  to  injury  of 
the  germ  plasma  (blastophthoria),  such  as  profound  disturbances  of  meta- 
bolism, syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  alcohol.  The  fetus  may  also  be  affected  if 
the  mother,  during  pregnancy,  suffer  from  profound  malnutrition,  obstinate 
vomiting,  injury  to  the  abdomen,  severe  emotional  disturbance,  etc.  The  child 
itself  may  also  be  affected,  during  intra-uterine  life,  by  acute  or  chronic  in- 
fectious diseases  and  toxic  and  inflammatory  processes,  which  lead  to  various 
changes  in  the  brain,  such  as  meningitis,  encephalitis,  hydroceplialus,  poren- 
cephaly, microcephaly,  or  microgyria,  lobar  or  diffuse  sclerosis,  cortical  gliosis, 
etc.  These  diseases  may  also  cause  changes  in  the  vascular  or  glandular  ap- 
paratus (endocarditis,  endarteritis,  glandular  aplasia),  which  may  later  affect 
the  brain.  Difficult  labor  may  lead  to- meningeal  hemorrhage  or  injury  of 
the  brain  itself.  Of  the  various  causes  of  acquired  idiocy,  occurring  in  early 
infancy,  we  may  mention  general  malnutrition,  infection,  toxic  processes,  and 
mechanical  injuries. 

Symptoms. — It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  divide  the  mentally  defective 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  mental  inferiority — the 
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idiots,  the  imbeciles,  and  tlie  feeble-minded.  The  classification  is  somewhat 
crude  and  the  boundaries  of  each  class  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  idiot  can- 
not be  taught  to  control  his  spliincters  or,  according  to  some  writers,  to  speak  ; 
the  imbecile  can  talk  in  an  infantile  manner  and  can  care  for  his  most 
urgent  needs,  but  never  reaches  any  higher  mental  development  than  a  child 
or  eight  or  ten;  the  feeble-minded  can  speak  normally,  but  are  below  the  nor- 
mal in  general  intelligence  and  are  foolish  and  credulous.  Each  class  naturally 
may  exhibit  many  different  degrees  of  mental  impairment.  Tanzi  and  others 
have  sought  to  make  a  different  distinction.  They  maintain  that  idiocy  is 
due  to  acquired  cerebral  disease,  while  imbecility  is  congenital,  the  ultimate 
form  of  hereditary  degeneracy,  and  that  each  form  may  show  various  grades 
of  mental  deficiency.  The  idiot  is  fundamentally  a  sick  person,  outside  soci- 
ety; the  imbecile  is  simply  a  degenerate,  against  society.  This  distinction, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  maintained.  There  are  many  varieties  of  mental 
enfeeblement,  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  many  different  causes,  and  some  of 
these  may  be  distinguished  clinically.  It  seems  better  to  adhere  to  the  old 
classification,  and  to  describe  the  main  features  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
feebleness  of  mind,  and  then  to  note  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  different 
clinical  types. 

Idiocy. — The  idiot  of  the  lowest  grade  is  incapable  of  any  volition,  he 
understands  nothing,  he  has  no  ideas.  His  feeling  of  hunger  and  thirst,  even, 
is  defective,  if  not  wholly  absent.  He  cannot  recognize  food  or  take  it  himself, 
he  shows  no  preference  for  any  food ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  make  movements 
of  sucking  and  swallow  what  is  put  in  his  mouth.  He  breathes  and  makes 
inarticulate  noises,  but  he  recognizes  no  one,  and  cannot  understand  what  is 
said.  He  reacts  little,  if  at  all,  to  painful  stimuli,  nor  does  he  appreciate 
heat  or  cold.  He  can  neither  stand  nor  walk  nor  make  any  purposive  move- 
ment of  his  limbs,  but,  if  not  paralyzed,  he  may  show  various  spasmodic  and 
irregular  movements.  Auditory  and  visual  stimuli  have  little  effect  upon  him. 
He  soils  himself  constantly.  The  idiot  of  higher  degree  may  show  some  ves- 
tiges of  intelligence.  He  may  notice  a  bright  light,  brilliant  colors,  or  mov- 
ing objects.  He  hears  sounds  and  may  understand  a  few  words.  He  may 
reject  food  that  is  too  salt  or  too  hot.  He  can  take  objects-  awkwardly  in  his 
hands,  and  perhaps  feed  himself  in  a  gluttonous  manner;  he  can  walk  in 
an  ungainly  fashion  and  be  taught  to  imitate  certain  movements.  He  shows 
a  little  memor}',  recognizes  his  attendants,  and  has  a  little  affection  for  them. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  power  of  attention,  so  that  he  is  capable  of  a  small 
amount  of  training,  but  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  prevent  soiling  himself 
or  to  perform  any  definite  task.  At  times  there  are  violent  outbursts  in  which 
he  seems  in  a  rage  and  becomes  destructive.  In  a  few  instances  the  idiot  is 
able  to  repeat  a  few  words,  parrot-like,  but  there  are  usually  nuirked  disturb- 
ances of  articulation,  so  that  the  words  are  scarcely  to  bo  understood. 

Physically,  the  idiot  usually  presents  a  repulsive  aitpcarance.  The  head 
is  often  misshapen,  very  snuiU,  with  a  low,  rcii'oating  forehead  (micro- 
cephaly), or  nuich  enlarged,  as  in  hydrocepliahis.  1'bo  eyes  are  sunken  and 
set  near  together,  there  is  often  nystagmus  or  strabismus,  with  a  vertical  fold 
of  skin  at  the  inner  canthus  (epicanthus),  giving  a  Mongolian  aspect.  Tlie 
pupils  may  be  unequal,  the  i rides  diverse  in  color,  or  perhaps  showing  a 
coloboma.     The  ears  are  ill-set  and  badly  shaped.     The  moutli  is  half  open, 
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the  tongue  seems  too  large  and  projects,  tlie  subject  is  constantly  drooling, 
and  the  teeth  are  irregular  and  carious.  The  whole  face  is  ugly  and  expres- 
sionless, and  oi'ten  distorted  by  grimaces.  The  limbs  are  ill-shaped  and  may 
show  various  deformities — club  feet,  syndaetylia,  polydactylia,  etc.  Anomalies 
of  the  trenitals  are  also  common — cryptorchidism,  hypospadias,  etc.  The 
special  senses  are  often  defective,  and  there  may  be  analgesia  or  an<x>stliesia. 
Taralvsis  is  common,  often  of  a  spastic  character.  In  certain  forms  of  idiocy, 
ei)ik'ptiform  attacks  may  occur  with  greater  or  less  frequency.  Pulmonary 
and  gastrointestinal  disturbances  are  very  readily  produced  in  the  idiot,' and 
he  is  apt  to  succumb  to  some  form  of  pulmonary  disease,  often  tubercular,  at 
an  early  age.  In  many  cases  the  sexual  apparatus  is  undeveloped;  the  male 
idiot  is"  impotent  and  sterile,  the  female  never  or  very  rarely  menstruates,  and 
the  uterus  is  undeveloped;  in  other  cases,  unfortunately,  the  sexual  function 
is  active,  and  the  idiot  may  masturbate  freely  or  procreate  bis  kind. 

Imbecility. — The  imbecile  is  capal)le  of  a  liniiled  amount  of  education: 
he  can  be  taught  to  control  his  sphincters,  to  dress  and  feed  bimself,  to  walk, 
talk,  and  use  his  hands,  to  read  and  write,  and  to  count.  Imbeciles  are  usu- 
ally backward  in  early  childhood ;  although  they  may  walk  at  about  the  aver- 
age age,  they  do  not  talk  until  much  later,  and  throughout  life  may  show 
many  defects  in  articulation,  stammering,  inability  to  pronounce  certain  let- 
ters, etc.  If  sent  to  school,  their  inability  to  keep  up  with  other  children 
soon  becomes  evident.  The  memory  is  usually  very  poor,  although  they  may 
show  a  remarkable  memory  for  a  certain  class  of  facts.  The  attention  is  de- 
fective, and  events  seem  to  make  only  a  transitory  impression  upon  them. 
They  can  be  influenced,  for  example,  by  the  present  threat  of  punishment, 
but  they  lack  the  vivid  memory  of  former  punishments  or  the  conviction  that 
punishment  is  inevitable,  to  prevent  them  from  committing  the  act  again. 
The  judgment  is  exceedingly  defective,  the  reasoning  power  very  slight.  They 
are  governed  almost  wholly  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment  and  seek  to 
gratify  every  impulse  that  arises.  The  whole  mental  development  is  that  of 
a  little  child.  They  recognize  their  comrades  and  surroundings,  and  often 
show  a  childish  atfection  for  those  with  whom  they  live,  but  the  affection  is 
neither  deep  nor  lasting,  and  although  they  may  show  some  grief  at  separa- 
tion, it  is  easily  assuaged.  Many  of  tliem  show  a  striking  lack  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  and  are  disposed  to  be  cruel  to  their  pets  or  playmates,  the 
cruelty  sometimes  taking  revolting  forms  leading  to  torture,  mutilation,  and 
even  to  death.  Their  judgments  are  all  superficial,  and  they  are  incapable 
of  any  abstract  ideas  or  general  conceptions.  They  can  be  educated  only  to 
a  slight  degree.  The  writing  is  extremely  defective,  the  spelling  bad,  and 
they  can  read  only  simple  words,  and  that  very  slowly.  They  seldom  are  able  to 
count  above  a  hundred  or  to  get  beyond  very  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 
In  their  play,  they  are  pleased  only  with  infantile  toys,  rattles,  blocks,  and 
bright-colored  balls;  they  cannot  join  in  sports  requiring  concerted  action 
or  manual  dexterity.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  work;  they  can  do  simple 
tasks  under  supervision,  but  they  can  never  be  trusted  to  carry  out  any  piece 
of  work  by  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  no  conception  of  the  truth,  but 
lie  even  when  their  falsehood  is  obvious.  They  will  steal  also  with  a  similar 
disregard  of  detection  or  appreciation  of  tlie  consequences.  The  feeling  of 
shame  or  of  modesty  is  also  little  developed.     They  exhibit  no  shame  when 
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cauglit  in  the  commission  of  some  forbidden  act,  but  laugh  foolishly;  they 
have  little  or  no  modesty  in  regard  to  exposing  themselves,  and  often  are  ab- 
solutely without  shame  in  regard  to  sexual  indulgence.  Some  imbeciles  are 
gentle,  quiet,  and  tractable,  and,  although  they  need  supervision,  give  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  Others,  however,  are  irritable,  ill-tempered,  rest- 
less, and  destructive,  and  seem  to  delight  in  malicious  mischief.  They  some- 
times are  irascible  and  may  become  violent  and  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  usually  timid  and  apprehensive  in  the  presence  of  superior  force.  The 
imbecile  shows  less  of  the  physical  characteristics  that  have  been  attributed 
to  the  idiot,  and  he  may  sliow  none  at  all.  Some  imbeciles,  indeed,  may  be 
physically  well-shaped  and  even  attractive.  Various  anomalies,  the  so-called 
stigmata  of  degeneration,  are  not  uncommon.  The  sensibility  to  touch,  tem- 
perature, and  pain,  the  special  senses,  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  thirst,  may 
be  somewhat  deficient,  but  are  often  fully  developed.  Convulsions  and  paraly- 
sis are  less  common.  The  imbecile  is  often  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
may  be  fairly  long-lived. 

In  this  connection  a  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  a  special  class  of  im- 
beciles, who,  although  in  other  respects  they  present  the  mental  characteristics 
above  described,  show  somewhat  remarkable  attainments  in  one  special  direc- 
tion. They  are  spoken  of  as  idiots  savants.  Some  of  them  show  a  marvelous 
memory,  an  ability  to  repeat  lists  of  names,  dates,  or  schedules  of  trains  or  of 
the  fire  department;  others  are  "lightning  calculators,"  who  can  multiply 
six  figures  by  six  figures  or  extract  the  cube  root  of  large  numbers  correctly 
in  their  heads  in  a  few  seconds;  others  still  are  musical  prodigies  and  can 
play  or  sing  with  remarkable  skill ;  very  rarely  they  show  some  artistic  ability, 
like  Gottfried  Mind,  the  "cats'  Eaphael,"  who,  although  imbecile,  was  a 
successful  painter  of  cats.  In  every  institution  for  idiots  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  inmates  wdio  have  some  faculty  developed  considerably  above  the 
average  of  their  other  mental  endowments,  wdthout,  however,  attaining  the 
remarkable  ability  of  the  idiot  savant.  Even  with  the  idiot  savant,  his  knowl- 
edge is  sterile ;  he  can  play  marvelously,  like  Blind  Tom,  but  he  has  no  critical 
appreciation  of  music,  cannot  compose,  and  perhaps  cannot  read  a  note;  he 
can  perform  wonderful  calculations  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  but  he  has 
no  conception  of  true  mathematics,  algebra,  or  geometry ;  he  remembers  a 
portentous  number  of  useless  facts,  but  he  can  draw  no  deductions  from  them ; 
his  mental  gifts  are  merely  a  psychological  curiosity. 

Feebleness  of  Mind. — The  feeble-minded  present  all  degrees  of  mental 
enfeeblement,  from  the  imbecile,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  normally  stupid  per- 
son on  the  other.  It  is  obviously  a  difficult  matter  to  make  any  definite  bound- 
aries for  this  class,  and  sometimes  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  individual  case.  The  sensibility  and  perception  are  often  com- 
pletely normal,  the  memory  is  usually  fair  and  may  sometimes  be  surpris- 
ingly good.  The  feeble-minded  are  often  seemingly  alert,  active,  and  quick 
in  their  responses,  make  a  good  appearance  on  first  acquaintance,  are  cheerful 
and  attractive,  and  sometimes  fairly  skilled  in  certain  handicrafts  and  super- 
ficial accomplishments.  They  may  even  have  the  remarkable  attainments  of 
the  idiot  savant.  They  lack,  however,  the  power  of  concentrated  attention, 
and  there  is  usually  a  very  striking  deficiency  in  judgment.  The  mental 
failure  is  often  noticeable  in  the  later  years  of  school  life.    They  keep  up  with 
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the  average  in  the  lowest  classes,  but  in  two  or  three  years  they  seem  to  reach 
the  limit  of  their  power  of  acquiring  school  knowledge;  they  may,  for  ex- 
ample, learn  to  add  and  subtract  fairly  well  and  perhaps  become  familiar 
with  the  multiplieation  table,  but  most  of  them  find  long  division  an  impos- 
sible barrier.  They  sometimes  cannot  acquire  very  simple  geographical 
knowledge,  the' location  of  neighboring  towns,  and  the  method  of  getting  to 
them.  It  is  often  hopeless  to  trust  them  to  perform  any  definite  piece  of  work; 
a  feeble-minded  girl,  who  has  been  taught  to  cook,  and  who  can  cook  very 
well  under  supervision,  if  left  to  herself,  may  use  salt  instead  of  sugar,  or, 
after  the  dish  is  prepared,  may  pay  no  attention  to  the  oven  and  let  it  burn 
to  a  crisp.  Many  of  them,  however,  show  considerable  skill  in  certain  forms 
of  handiwork,  and  even  considerable  ingenuity  and  persistence  in  carrying 
out  some  special  jjlan.  There  is  usually  a  marked  failure  of  the  power  to 
generalize  and  to  comprehend  abstract  ideas;  the  imaginative  power  is  also 
far  inferior  to  the  average.  Many  imbeciles  have  a  certain  tendency  to  fan- 
tasy and  to  invent  curious  explanations  and  tales,  but  they  lack  ability  to 
form  a  rational  hypothesis  to  explain  any  phenomena,  or  to  imagine  the 
consequences  of  tlieir  actions  or  tlie  necessity  of  providing  for  future  needs. 
Their  conversation  and  the  range  of  their  ideas  show  shallowness  and 
puerility;  their  reasons  are  those  of  the  child.  Like  the  imbecile,  they  are 
vain,  credulous,  and  timorous.  They  are  often  affectionate  in  a  superficial 
way,  but  the}'  may  also  be  cruel.  Ethical  conceptions  are  frequently  deficient; 
they  fail  to  comprehend  the  truth,  they  have  little  regard  for  the  riglits  of 
property,  and  show  little  or  no  modesty.  Credulous  and  easily  influenced, 
they  are  easily  led  astray.  Many  feeble-minded  young  girls  readily  give  them- 
selves to  the  first  comer  and  become  prostitutes,  and  many  feeble-minded  boys, 
incapable  of  working  steadily  witliout  supervision,  become  criminals  or  tramps. 
Variations  of  the  emotional  mood  are  not  uncommon — periods  of  mild  excite- 
ment or  depression,  sometimes  periods  of  apathy.  In  some  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent actual  delusions  may  occur. 

The  physical  conditions  may  not  show  any  departure  from  the  normal. 
Some  of  the  feeble-minded  are  ph3'sically  well  developed  and  attractive,  and 
may  be  strong  and  robust.  Others  show,  to  a  less  degree,  the  conditions  men- 
tioned under  imbecility. 

Moral  Insanity. — Although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate moral  distinctions  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  general  intellectual  de- 
fect, nevertlieless  there  are  cases  in  which  the  moral  defect  predominates.  In 
most,  if  not  in  all  these  cases,  to  which  the  much-discussed  name  of  "  moral 
insanity"  has  been  given,  careful  investigation  will  reveal  a  considerable  intel- 
lectual defect;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  intellectual  defect  is  far  less 
evident,  and  that,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  the  patient  may  seem  of  average 
intelligence.  Such  patients  may  even  get  through  the  ordinary  schools  fairly 
well,  and  perhaps  show  some  ability  in  certain  directions.  On  the  ethical  side, 
however,  tiiey  seem  wholly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  they 
show  no  affection  toward  anyone,  are  cynically  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  are  utterly  selfish  and  cruel.  They  show  no  contrition  for  their 
acts,  no  appreciation  of  the  consequences,  except  as  they  may  cause  themselves 
personal  suffering,  and  no  persuasion  can  convince  them  that  their  behavior 
is  wrong.     Tlieir  selfishness  and  cruelty  may  lead  to  the  commission  of  vari- 
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ous  criminal  acts,  some  of  which  may  show  an  absolutely  cold-blooded  indif- 
ference to  tlic  sufferings  of  man  or  l)ea.st.  They  arc  incapable  of  leading  an 
orderly  life  or  pursuing  any  steady  occupation.  'I'liey  are  ii'rilable  and  vin- 
dictive yet  they  are  sometimes  incapable  of  carrying  out  any  intelligent  plans 
to  gratify  their  revengeful  impulses.  They  yield  readily  to  impulses,  are 
sometimes  childish  and  irrational  in  their  ideas,  are  unduly  susceptible  to 
drugs  and  alcohol,  and  their  sexual  impulses,  which  are  often  exaggerated, 
may  be  perverted  (Sadism).  They  show  various  stigmata  of  degeneracy  and 
usually  drift  into  the  criminal  class — the  "  born  delinquents  "  ("  I'uomo  de- 
Unquente ")   of  the  Italian  criminologists. 


Clinical  Types  of  Idiocy 

Creiinism. — This  is  due  to  loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is 
caused  either  by  a  congenital  aplasia  of  the  gland,  injuries  to  the  thyroid, 
or  a  specific  endemic  disease  of  the  gland.  Endemic  goiter  prevails  especially 
in  the  central  Alps,  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  mountain  districts  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Sporadic  cretinism  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  Osier  has  col- 
lected many  cases  in  the  United  States.  The  affection  comes  on  in  infancy, 
and  in  its  severer  forms  the  condition  is  unndstakable.  The  victims  are  short 
and  squat  of  "figure,  often  dwarfs,  with  prominent  belly,  "  blubber  lips,  re- 
trousse nose  sunken  at  the  root,  wide-open  mouth,  lolling  tongue,  small  eyes, 
half  closed,  with  swollen  lids,  stolid,  expressionless  face,  and  muddy,  dry 
skin."  They  are  idiotic  and  often  unable  to  talk,  walk,  or  stand  alone.  In 
the  milder  cases  the  lax,  waxy  skin,  the  prominent  abdomen,  and  the  failure 
of  development  may  suggest  the  diagnosis.  Closely  allied  to  these  conditions 
is  the  myxtedematous  infantilism  described  by  French  authors.  The  subject 
preserves  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  a  child  of  ten  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty  or  over.  The  sexual  organs  are  undeveloped,  and  the  secondary 
sexual  characteristics  fail  to  appear.  A  careful  examination  will  often  reveal 
slight  indications  of  myxoedema — the  diminution  in  size  or  absence  of  the 
thyroid,  the  thick  lips,  thick,  dry  skin,  coarse  hair,  etc. — thus  distinguishing 
it  from  the  angioplastic  form  of  infantilism  due  to  defective  development 
of  the  arterial  system. 

Moiujolian  Idioci/. — This  form  of  idiocy  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  child  resembles  the  Mongolian  type.  There  is  a  general  arrest  of 
development.  The  head  is  small,  flattened,  asymmetrical,  and  brachycephalic, 
the  base  of  the  skull  shortened,  the  face  flattened,  the  cheek  bones  broad  and 
hat,  the  nose  snudl  and  flat,  the  palpebral .  opening  oblique,  with  a  vertical 
fold  of  skin  at  the  epicanthus,  the  cheeks  red,  the  hands  short,  stumpy,  and 
cyanotic,  the  tongue  enlarged  and  deeply  fissured,  the  nasal  respiration  im- 
peded, and  other  stigmata  of  degeneracy  are  common.  Congenital  heart  dis- 
ease is  very  common.  There  are  often  periodical  variations  in  the  mental 
condition,  and  the  defect  is  apt  to  increase  rapidly  about  the  school  age.  They 
rarely  live  to  adult  -age. 

Epileptic  Idiocij. — This  form,  as  the  name  implies,  is  attended  with  fre- 
quent convulsions,  and  may  be   regarded,  perhaps,  as   an  extreme  form  of 
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oj)ilopsv.     It   iiKiv  ofciir,  however,  in  connection  with  various  lesions  in  the 
hrain,  syj)hilitic,  vasciihir,  etc. 

rnrali/tii-  Idiocy. — 'I'his  is  merely  the  menlnl  inaiiifestatioii  of  tlio  more 
profouiiil  injury  to  the  hrain  which  sometimes  occui-s  in  the  cert'l)ral  j)aralysis 
of  chihhvn  (see  page  525),  and  especially  in  cerebral  diplegia.  The  latter  may 
sometimes  a])pear  as  a  progressive  disease  in  several  members  of  the  family. 
Choreiform  and  athetoid  movements  are  common,  and  convulsions  also  occur, 
so  that  a  paralytic  idiot  may  also  be  epileptic.  The  mental  conditions  in  these 
two  forms  of  idiocy  vary  greatly  in  degree. 

llililrorf/ihalir  Idiocij. —  (See  the  chapter  on  TTydrocephalus,  ])age  557.) 

hifanlilc  Deineulia  {Dementia  pra'cucissima). — Cases  have  been  reported 
in  which,  after  the  child  has  developed  normally  to  the  age  of  three  or  four, 
dementia  rapidly  developed,  which  increased  to  profound  idiocy.  Excitement, 
stereotyped  attitudes,  tic-like  movements,  and  loss  of  speech  are  constant 
symptoms.    It  may  be  a  form  of  dementia  pra^cox  occurring  very  early  in  life. 

Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy. — Tliis  form  of  idiocy,  first  noted,  so  far  as  its 
ocular  nuuii testations  are  concerned,  by  Tay,  and  later  fully  described  by 
Sachs,  usually  occurs  in  several  members  of  one  family,  and  has  thus  far 
been  observed  only  among  Hebrews.  The  children  are  born  healthy  and  do 
well  up  to  the  age  of  four  to  six  months.  Then  they  become  listless  and 
apathetic  and  show  signs  of  failure  of  vision.  They  soon  become  paretic  or 
paralyzed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  the  paralysis  being  either  flaccid 
or  spastic.  The  reflexes  may  be  normal,  deficient,  or  increased.  They  be- 
come totally  blind,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  cherry-red  spot  in  the 
region  of  the  macula,  with  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  There  is 
often  unusual  sensitiveness  to  sound.  The  child  becomes  marantic  and  dies 
at  the  age  of  two  years.  Spielmeyer  and  Vogt  have  described  a  juvenile 
form,  beginning  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  occurring  in  other 
than  Hebrew  families  as  well.  The  children  become  blind,  but  there  are  no 
changes  in  the  macular  region.     They  die  in  a  few  years. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  is  exceedingly  varied, 
as  has  already  been  said.  In  some  cases  few  or  no  changes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  brain.  This  is  the  cas6  with  cretins  and  other  forms  of  idiocy  due  to 
affections  of  the  glandular  S3'stem.  The  pathology  of  the  Mongolian  type  of 
idiocy  is  obscure,  but  tliere  may  l)e  a  general  hypoplasia  and  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  brain,  and  retarded  development  of  the  bones.  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  was  some  defective  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  The  pathology  of  the  epileptic  and  paralytic  forms  of 
idiocy  is  very  variable.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  find  the  various  changes 
which  give  rise  to  cerebral  infantile  paralysis,  meningeal  and  intracranial 
hemorrhages,  cyst  formations,  thrombolic  or  embolic  softening,  tumors,  and 
secondary  porenceplialy.  Besides  these  there  may  be  various  forms  of  atrophic 
lobar  and  ditVuse  sclerosis,  affecting  certain  convolutions,  an  entire  lobe,  or 
even  a  whole  hemisphere.  In  rare  instances  the  sclerosis  may  assume  a  hyper- 
trophic, tuberose  form.  The  brain  is  dense,  often  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
heavier  than  normal,  and  nodules  of  sclerosis  may  be  felt  throughout  the 
brain  and  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  surface,  which  often  has  a  dis- 
tinctly nodular  appearance.  These  nodules  of  sclerosis  are  due  to -a  hyper- 
plasia of  neuroglia  with  abnormalities  in  the  cell  formation,  and  are  akin  to 
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actual  glioma.  In  these  cases  tumors  are  sometimes  found  in  the  heart,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  skin,  which  may  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  during  life. 
The  nodules  occur  in  the  summit  of  the  convolutions  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  while  the  changes  in  atrophic  sclerosis  are  more  marked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sulci.  In  both  forms  of  sclerosis  the  vascular  system  shows 
comparatively  few  changes.  In  addition  to  this  all  forms  of  malformations 
of  the  brain  may  occur.  The  anenceplialous  child  seldom  lives  more  than  a 
few  hours,  but  cases  occur  in  wdiich  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  lacking — 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  cerebellum,  etc. — and  sometimes  the  subject  may  live 
for  some  time.  In  many  instances  the  brain  is  abnormally  small  (micro- 
cephaly), and  the  cortex  may  show  very  few  convolutions,  or,  in  rare  instances, 
may  be  quite  smooth.  In  other  cases  the  brain  may  be  unusually  large  (mac- 
roeephaly).  This  is  due  either  to  hydrocephalus  (q.v.)  or  to  hypertrophic 
sclerosis.  The  changes  in  amaurotic  family  idiocy  are  chiefly  microscopic. 
There  are  apt  to  l)e  certain  anomalies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fissures  and 
convolutions,  indicative  of  defective  cerebral  development,  but  the  chief 
change  is  a  degeneration  of  all  the  ganglion  cells  throughout  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  cortex,  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei,  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord,  and  even  the  spinal  ganglia.  There  is  swelling  of  the  cell  bodies,  the 
dendrites,  and  the  hyaloplasm,  with  destruction  of  the  neurofibrillar;  but  the 
swelling  does  not  affect  the  axis-cylinder  processes.  There  is  in  addition  a 
degeneration  of  fibers  in  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres  and  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  from  tlie  internal  capsule  to  the  spinal  cord,  which  Sachs 
believes  to  be  due  to  arrested  development,  the  child  having  a  very  limited 
cai^acity  for  normal  development.  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  still 
uncertain.  It  is  not  due  to  syphilis  and  not  of  toxic  origin.  The  changes 
in  the  juvenile  form  are  similar  in  character. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  is  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  the  disease  and  the  severity  of  the  condition.  In  cretinism  and  myx- 
cedematous  infantilism  remarkable  results  have  been  ol)tained  by  the  admin- 
istration of  thyroid  preparations.  The  physical  appearance  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  and  the  patients  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  mental 
development.  If  the  trouble  be  of  syphilitic  origin,  distinct  benefit  some- 
times follows  antisyphilitic  treatment.  With  these  exceptions  the  probability 
of  cure  is  very  slight,  and  little  can  be  done  in  the  Avay  of  benefit  in  the 
severer  grades  of  idiocy,  but  in  the  milder  grades  very  much  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  proper  educational  methods.  As  a  rule,  the  idiot  and  many 
of  the  imbeciles  are  short-lived,  succumbing  before  thirty  to  some  intercurrent 
disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  more  pronounced  forms  of  idiocy  and 
imbecility  is  usually  easy,  after  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years.  The  aspect,  the  imvbility  to  talk,  the  mot(u-  disurbanees,  and  the  lack 
of  intelligence  are  manifest  indications  of  the  defective  condition,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  often  facilitated  l)y  malformations  of  the  head,  paralysis,  con- 
vulsions, and  stigmata  of  degeneracy.  The  lapid  mental  failure,  paresis,  and 
marasmus,  and  the  occurrence  in  several  child reri  of  one  Hebrew  family  will 
often  make  it  possible  to  diagnosticate  amaurotic  idiocy  without  the  corrobora- 
tive proof  afforded  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  diagnosis  of  the  higher  grades 
of  ind)ccility  and  feebleness  of  niiml,  and  es])ccially  of  so-called  ''  nun-al  in- 
t)7 
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sanity,"  is  iiiore  difFicult  and  also  far  more  important.  The  symptoms  often 
do  not  attract  notie-e  until  tiio  ciiild  lias  reached  the  school  age,  and  perhaps 
not  until  toward  puberty.  A  careful  study  of  the  child's  intellectual  powers, 
often  with  the  aid  afforded  by  an  intelligent  teacher,  will  usually  reveal  the 
mental  defect.  In  certain  cases  of  "  moral  insanity '"'  the  diagnosis  may  be 
possible  only  after  prolonged  study,  after  due  consideration  of  the  motiveless 
acts,  the  lack  of  contrition  and  any  ethical  feeling,  combined  usually  with 
more  or  less  mental  deficiency.  The  special  features  of  the  different  forms  of 
idiocy  have  been  considered  above.  It  is  important  to  note  any  indications  of 
liereditary  syphilis,  and,  where  the  question  of  syphilis  arises,  to  use  the 
Wasscnnann  test. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  sporadic  or  endemic  cretinism  and  of  myxcedematous 
infantilism  should  be  given  the  thyroid  treatment,  as  in  other  forms  of  myx- 
oedema  {q.  v.).  This  may  have  to  be  continued  for  years.  Under  this  treat- 
ment many  cases  have  been  practically  cured,  but  it  is  important  to  begin 
the  treatment  in  early  life  so  that  the  child  may  develop  normally  and  obtain 
an  education  in  the  earlier  years  of  life.  The  thyroid  treatment  may  also  be 
tried  in  cases  of  Mongolian  idiocy,  but  the  results  are  less  manifest.  In  cases 
of  syphilitic  origin  much  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  use  of  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies.  In  rare  cases  of  traumatic  origin  trephining  is  sometimes 
indicated.  Surgical  procedures  in  microcephalic  cases  (linear  craniectomy) 
are  of  no  avail.  Aside  from  the  myxcedematous  and  syphilitic  cases  medicinal 
treatment  can  accomplish  very  little.  In  many  cases,  how^ever,  very  remark- 
able results  may  be  obtained  from  suitable  educational  methods,  such  as  are 
employed  in.  the  best  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  patients  are 
taught  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  work  under  supervision,  so  that  they 
become  partly  or  wholly  self-supporting.  In  some  instances  they  can  be  so 
developed  that  they  are  able  to  go  back  into  the  world  and  care  for  themselves. 
Many  of  the  feeble-minded,  however,  especially  young  women,  are  so  apt  to 
be  led  into  evil  practices,  and  many,  too,  are  morally  so  defective  and  have 
such  evil  tendencies,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  society  that  they 
should  be  permanently  under  restraint  in  some  suitable  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded. 
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PELLAGRA 

Pellagra  is  a  noncommunicable  disease  with  digestive,  cutaneous,  and 
cerebro-spinal  symptoms.  Since  1907,  medical  interest  in  it  has  become  greatly 
aroused  in  the  United  States,  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  extensive 
in  the  South  and  to  appear  occasionally  elsewhere.  It  has  been  reported  from 
tliirteen  States.  The  grand  total,  however,  is  probably  not  very  large.  C.  H. 
Lavinder  believes  that  there  are  some  10,000  or  12,000  cases  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  an  annual  total  of  350,000  cases  of  typhoid. 

There  is  a  distinct  relation  between  Indian  corn  or  maize  and  pellagra. 
The  disease  was  first  described  in  Europe  al)out  the  time  that  maize  began 
to  be  a  staple  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Eoumania.  It  prevails  also  in  Egypt  and 
exists  to  some  extent  in  South  Africa.  Predisposing  causes  are  poverty, 
worry,  bad  housing,  alcoholism,  and  the  like;  but  everywhere  the  essential 
factor  is  the  habitual  ingestion  of  damaged  maize.  The  peasants  of  southern 
Italy  are  more  wretched  than  those  of  Lombardy,  but  they  escape  pellagra, 
while  in  the  north,  where  the  season  is  less  favorable  to  the  thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  corn,  pellagra  prevails.  In  some  places,  such  as  Burgundy,  where 
the  climate  is  not  very  favoral)le  for  maize,  yet  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
dry  it  before  storing,  there  is  no  pellagra,  except  after  a  particularly  bad 
harvest  (Allbutt).  Doubtless  there  have  been  many  cases  of  pellagra  in  the 
United  States  for  years  before  Searcy  and  others  called  attention  to  its 
existence,  but  it  is  affirmed  tliat  of  late  our  farmers  have  been  less  careful 
than  formerly  to  allow  the  ears  of  corn  to  mature  fully  before  harvesting 
them.     Sambon  accuses  the  sand  fly  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  poison  is  unsettled.  It  is  probably  a  toxin  gen- 
erated in  the  corn  by  a  fungus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  toxin  develops 
in  the  intestines  on  a  diet  of  spoiled  corn.  The  possibility  of  an  infection  has 
been  thought  of.  Nichols  reports  the  finding  of  a  spore-bearing  bacterium 
which  survived  steaming  for  two  liours ;  and  Wood  speaks  of  a  strepto- 
bacillus  which  resisted  a  temperature  of  90°  C.  for  one  hour.  Such  germs 
miglit  infect  the  gastrointestinal  tract  despite  cooking.  Protozoa  are  also 
suggested. 

Domestic  animals,  except  swine,  are  poisoned  by  being  fed  on  bad  corn. 
In  human  beings  women  are  somewhat  more  often  affected  than  men,  and 
adults  in  middle  life  more  often  than  children,  although  the  disease  is  not 
rare  in  those  over  ten  years. 

Tbe  pathological  cliangos  are  fatty  degeneration  and  atropliy  of  the  vis- 
cera; atrophy  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines;  atrophy,  sclerosis,  and  pig- 
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iiu'iiiaiioii  of  the  skin;  degeneration  of  tlio  spinal  cord;  and,  generally,  in- 
volviMuent  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord   (Bellamy). 

The  early  symptoms,  which  appear  in  the  spring,  are  headache,  vertigo, 
languor,  depression,  anorexia  or  bulimia,  salivation,  stomatitis,  and  a  smooth, 
red  tongue,  often  with  bluish  specks.  Tliere  is  dyspepsia,  with  nausea,  vom- 
iting, antl  intractable  diarrhea.  Sometimes  nurses  make  the  diagnosis  from 
the  stools,  which  are  slimy,  green,  and  of  a  peculiar  offensive  odor.  The  tem- 
j)eraturc  is  sultfcljrile.  The  knee  jerks  are  usually  increased  and  often  un- 
ecjual.  In  ten  or  fourteen  days,  there  appears  a  symmetrical  erythema  on 
the  parts  of  the  body  usually  exposed  to  sunlight  (but  not  absolutely  con- 
fined to  such  parts).  It  is  seen  on  the  liands,  arms,  face,  neck,  and,  if  the 
person  goes  barefoot,  the  feet.  It  is  much  like  sunburn  or  like  a  burn  of 
the  first  degree,  but  the  subjective  disturbance  is  less.  There  may  also  "be 
vesicles  or  bulhv,  and  the  latter  may  leave  indolent  ulcers  (Tre'AXa,  skin,  aypia, 
nuilignant).     The  blood  shows  no  characteristic  changes. 

Toward  the  end  of  summer  the  disease  abates  and  during  the  winter  the 
patient  nuiy  seem  perfectly  well,  but  the  symptoms  recur  wdtli  the  spring. 
The  spinal  symptoms  include  pamesthesire,  paresis,  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
a  paralytic  or  spasto-paraplegic  gait;  the  cerebral  or  mental,  vertigo,  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  confusional  insanity,  and  dementia.  The  final  stage  is  one 
of  wasting  and  cachexia,  terminated  by  diarrhea. 

There  is  an  acute  form,  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  headache,  nausea, 
vomiting,  severe  diarrhea,  with  bloody  stools,  fever,  delirium,  and  a  typhoid 
course,  terminating  fatally  in  ten  days  or  six  weeks. 

As  to  prognosis,  the  earlier  the  case  is  recognized  the  better.  The  chronic 
type  without  mental  involvement  has  the  best  outlook.  The  recovery  of  pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  for  three  or  four  seasons  and  have  become  insane 
is  almost  hopeless.     The  acute  typhoid  form  usually  does  not  recover. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  physician  should  be  able  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis early,  independently  of  any  cutaneous  lesions,  for  these  are  not  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and,  furthermore,  some  cases  are  said  to 
occur  without  them  {pellagra  sine  pellagra).  The  "bald"  red  tongue,  the 
obstinate  diarrhea,  and  the  exaggerated  knee  jerks,  may  be  emphasized  in  this 
connection.  There  is  little  doubt,  says  Lavinder,  that  pellagra  has  existed 
in  the  southern  United  States  for  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  been 
regarded  as  an  unusual  manifestation  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  malaria,  acute 
delirium,  hookworm  disease,  dermatitis  exfoliativa,  eczema,  and  the  like.  All- 
butt  mentions  the  possible  consideration  of  general  paralysis,  tabes  dorsalis, 
leprosv,  and  Addison's  disease.  Doubtless  in  most  cases  the  disease  will  be 
recognized,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind. 

Treatment  demands,  above  all,  a  change  to  proper  h5''gienic  conditions. 
No  maize  whatever  should  be  eaten.  There  is  a  possibility  that,  in  the  sick, 
good  corn  may  perpetuate  or  renew  the  disease.  The  blood  serum  of  cured 
cases  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  pellagra.  Cole 
has  reported  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  cured  individual  with  good  re- 
sults. Fowler's  solution  and  atoxyl  have  been  employed  without  much  benefit. 
Chlorid  of  sodium  was  recommended  by  Lombroso, 

A  bibliography  is  appended. —  [V.] 
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SUMMARY    OF    THE    SYMPTOilS    AND    TREATMENT    IN    CASES    OF 

POISONING 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. — Mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach  deeply  corroded.  In  the  worst  cases  rapid  death,  ushered  in  by  con- 
vulsions and  asphyxia,  or,  more  rarely,  from  perforation  into  the  medias- 
tinum with  suppurative  mediastinitis,  or  from  peritonitis  consequent  upon 
perforation  of  the  stomach.  Usually  the  case  is  more  protracted.  The  mouth 
and  throat  are  whitened,  or,  in  severe  cases,  blackened.  Tliey  are  soon  at- 
tacked by  an  intense  ulcerative  inflammation.  Deglutition  is  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  there  are  most  distressing  choking  and  retching.  The  vomitus 
contains  black  lumps.  Profuse  salivation.  Pain  along  the  oesophagus.  Dan- 
gerous respiratory  disturbances  from  resulting  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Ab- 
domen usually  distended  and  very  tender  on  pressure.  There  may  be  intes- 
tinal discharges  of  a  liloody  character  resembling  dysentery.  Urine  is 
generally  scanty,  and  often  contains  albumen  and  blood.  Fever.  Collapse. 
Small  and  rapid  pulse. 

In  mild  cases,  slow  recovery,  the  necrosed  tissues  gradually  sloughing  off. 
Cicatricial  stricture  of  tlie  oesophagus  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus 
frequently  ensues  and  may  prove  fatal.  Neuralgia,  hyperesthesia,  and  vari- 
ous other  nervous  disturbances  may  also  occur  as  sequels. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  autopsy  discloses  necrosis,  ulceration,  and  infiamniation 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract.  The  nmeous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  usually  coal-black.  Well-marked  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys   (nephritis).     In  later  stages,  extensive  cicatrices. 

Treatment:  If  used  at  all,  the  stomach  pump  must  be  introduced  very  cau- 
tiously, for  fear  of  causing  perforation.  The  best  remedy  to  give  at  once  is 
several  teaspoonfuls  of  ningnesia  in  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  dilute  li(]uor  sodii 
liydroxidi  in  umcilage.  Later,  the  symptoms  are  to  be  combated  with  bits  of 
ice,  disinfecting  mouth  washes  and  gargles,  tonics,  and  cautious  feeding  with 
milk,  eggs,  etc.  If  stricture  of  the  a'sophagus  develops  afterwards,  an  en- 
deavor should  ])e  made  to  dihite  it   with  bougies. 

2.  Hydrochloric  and  Nitric  Acids. — Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  sul- 
phuric acid.    The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  the  local  ones,  intense  stoma- 
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titis,  j)liarvii<;itis,  cti-.  There  i.<  usuall}'  alliuiiiiiuiria,  with  casts  and  blood  in 
the  uriiio.  Nitric  acid  stains  the  corroded  spots,  especially  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  Yellowish:  and  the  voinifus  may  iiave  the  same  tinge.  In  [)()isoning 
from  fuming  nitric  acid  the  inhaled  vapors  cause  affections  of  the  resi)iratory 
passages  (oMJcma  of  the  glottis).  Prognosis  and  treatment  as  in  poisoning 
from  sul))hui'ic  acid. 

3.  Nitrous  and  Sulphurous  Acid  Fumes. — Intense  local  inflammation  of 
the  air  passages.  Violent  dyspnoea,  cough,  abundant  bloody  or  yellowish  ex- 
pectoration. There  may  also  be  grave  nervous  disturbances  and  collapse. 
Treatment:  Svmptomatic;  sinapisms,  narcotics,  expectorants,  and  inhalations 
of  alkaline  sodium-chlorid  solution. 

4.  Oxalic  Acid. — Local  corrosive  action  similar  to  tbat  of  the  other  acids, 
only  less  severe.  In  severe  eases  collapse  from  cardiac  paralysis.  Apt  to  oc- 
casion certain  nervous  symptoms — formication,  anaesthesia  of  the  finger  tips, 
tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  trismus,  and  tetanus;  later  paresis.  There  is 
sometimes  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  nepliritis  may  develop.  Anuria  is  frequent, 
and  is  due  to  plugging  of  the  renal  tubules  by  calcic  oxalate  crystals.  The 
treatment  should  be  symptomatic,  and  should  also  include  the  administration 
of  preparations  of  calcium — liquor  calcis,  calcii  carbonas,  or  even  egg  shells — 
to  form  insoluble  calcic  oxalate.  Magnesia  is  also  useful.  Subcutaneous  or 
intravenous  injection  of  salt  solution,  containing  oss.  to  oj  (gm.  2  to  4) 
per  quart. 

5.  Ammonia. — The  fumes  affect  the  air  passages  cbiefiy;  the  solution,  the 
upper  part  of  the  digestive  tract.  The  specific  local  effect  is  the  production  of 
an  intense  croupous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Accordingly, 
the  symptoms  are  salivation,  dysphagia,  vomiting  of  strongly  alkaline  matter, 
and  diarrhea,  or  cough,  dyspnrea,  etc.  The  urine  does  not  become  alkaline, 
as  the  ammonia  is  converted  into  urea.  In  severe  cases  there  is  collapse,  with 
rapid  pulse,  and  such  nervous  symptoms  as  pain,  paresthesia,  vertigo,  con- 
vulsions, etc.  Permanent  strictures  are  rare.  Treatment :  In  fresh  cases  the 
stomach  pump.  The  cautious  use  of  acids — for  instance,  acetic  or  citric.  For 
the  rest,  .^ymptomntie  measures. 

6.  Caustic  Potash  or  Soda. — Symptoms  and  treatment  as  in  poisoning  from 
ammonia.  In  contrast  to  acid  poisoning,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  alkalies  do  not 
withdraw  -water  and  precipitate  albumen,  but  dissolve  it.  Tlie  corroded  spots 
are  therefore  not  dry  and  brittle,  but  softened  ("  colliquation").  Urine 
alkaline.     PcrtiKiMcnt  strictures  frequent  owing  to  the  deep  action. 

T.  Potassium  Nitrate. — Vomiting  and  diarrhea.  Severe  abdominal  pain. 
Collapse,  with  cold  skin  and  rapid,  thready  pulse.  Occasionally  the  pulse  is 
slow.  Nervous  disturbances,  such  as  painful  muscular  contractions,  and,  in 
severe  cases,  convulsions  and  coma.  Treatment:  Symptomatic;  opium  and 
other  narcotics,  stimulants  (camphor,  ether),  and  bits  of  ice.  Abundance  of 
fluids.     Sodinm-chlorid   infusions. 

8.  Chlorin  Gas. — Violent  convulsive  cough.  Bloody  expectoration.  Spasm 
of  tlie  glottis.  Dyspnoea.  Darting  pains  througli  the  chest.  Sneezing  and 
profuse  flow  of  tears.  In  severe  cases  pneumonia.  Treatment:  Presh  air. 
Inhalafioi)  (if  warm  aqueous  vapor,  or  of  amnu)nia.     Narcotics. 

9.  Chlorate  of  Potassium. — Lethal  poisoning  has  been  noted  in  children 
after  only  gr.  Ixxv  to  5ss.  (gm.  5  to  15).     Destruction  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
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puscles  and  conversion  of  the  liemoglol)in  inio  niotlionioj^Iobin.  In  severe 
cases,  jaundice,  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  and  diarrhea.  Xe])lirilis.  Metliemoglobin 
demonstralile  in  the  urine  and  blood.  Uraemia.  Milder  cases  may  recover. 
Treatiticnt:  Gastric  lavage.  Laxatives.  Promotion  of  diuresis  (mineral 
waters).     Cardiac  stimulants.     Administration  of  alkalies. 

10.  lodin. — 1.  Acute  iodism,  as  seen,  for  instance,  after  the  injection  of 
large  amounts  of  tincture  of  iodin  into  ovarian  cysts :  collapse,  with  pallor  and 
cyanosis,  and  small  and  very  rapid  pulse.  Vomiting.  Often  marked  dysp- 
ncea. Suppression  of  urine.  Sometimes  hemoglobinuria.  Later,  the  skin 
becomes  very  red.  There  is  albuminuria;  also  sore  throat,  coryza,  conjunc- 
tivitis, severe  frontal  headache,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  2.  Chronic  iodism, 
caused,  for  example,  by  long-continued  internal  administration  of  iodin  or 
potassium  iodid:  coryza,  conjunctivitis,  catarrh  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  sore 
throat.  Gastric  symptoms.  A^ertigo,  headache,  and  similar  nervous  phe- 
nomena of  a  mild  character.  Acne  or  erytliema,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
erytliema  nodosum.  After  prolonged  use  of  the  iodin  preparations,  a  peculiar 
condition,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  action  of  the  iodin  on  the  thyroid  gland,  oc- 
curs :  remarkable  emaciation  and  weakness,  associated  with  continued  tachy- 
cardia. T'reatment :  In  acute  cases,  white  of  egg  and  stimulants.  Other  than 
this,  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  Prophylaxis  demands  caution  in  the 
internal  administration  of  iodin  or  its  compounds.  According  to  Ehrlich, 
the  symptoms  of  iodism  often  disappear  rapidly  after  the  exhibition  of  about 
ojss.   (gm.  6)  of  sulpho-nitro-salicylic  acid   (sulphanilic  acid). 

IL  Bromin. — 1.  Acute  poisoning  from  the  fumes  of  bromin  excites  the 
same  symptoms  as  does  chlorin  gas.  2.  Broniism,  resulting  from  the  long- 
continued  use  of  potassic  bromid,  causes  languor,  debility,  mental  apathy,  and 
impaired  intellectual  vigor.  The  reflexes  are  diminished,  particularly  the 
reflex  irritability  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx.  Bad  odor  to  the  breath. 
Anorexia.  Diarrhea.  Impotence.  Almost  invariably  a  characteristic  acne, 
the  onset  of  which  may  be  delayed  by  giving  arsenic  at  the  same  time. 

12.  Lead. —  (a)  Acute  lead  poisoning  produces  severe  gastro-enteritis. 
The  best  antidote  is  sulphate  of  sodium  or  magnesium;  or  phosphates,  wdiite 
of  egg,  and  milk.  In  fresh  cases  the  stomach  pump,  or  emetics  and  purga- 
tives.    Other  than  this,  symptomatic  treatment. 

{!))  Chronic  lead  poisoning:  Seen  in  typesetters,  typefounders,  painters, 
polishers,  potters,  and  others.  Also  in  food  poisoning  from  cooking  utensils 
or  preserving  cans  containing  lead;  has  also  been  observed  from  tin-foil 
containing  lead  (snuff,  chocolate),  water  from  lead  pipes,  etc.  General 
symptoms:  Lead  line  on  the  gums,  lead  anemia,  and  lead  cachexia.  In  the 
blood  very  frequently  basophilic  granular  red  blood  corpuscles.  Important 
groups  of  symptoms  are:  1.  Lead  colic:  Violent  colicky  pains  radiating 
from  ihe  umbilicus.  Usually  constipation,  exceptionally  diarrhea.  Abdo- 
men concave  and  hard.  Frequent  vomiting.  Hard,  slow  pulse.  Tem- 
j)er;iture  usually  normal.  Urine  sometimes  contains  a  trace  of  albumen. 
Dui'alion,  one  or  two  weeks.  Treatment:  If  severe  ])ain,  (^jiium  and  hot 
compresses.  Alropiii  iiiny  nlso  be  fried.  For  constipation.  ciuMtiata  and 
gentle  hixatives.  Warm  baths.  2.  Lcatl  pdrali/sis  (ride  page  249):  Paral- 
ysis of  the  laryngeal  muscles  due  to  lead  ])oisoning  has  been  reported.  Occa- 
sionally atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.     3.  iSalurnine  encephalopathy:  Sudden 
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development  of  grave  cerebral  symptoms;  convulsions,  coma,  delirium,  great 
mental  uneasiness,  and  excruciating  headache.  Saturnine  amaurosis.  In 
severe  cases,  death.  Cerebral  lesions  are  very  rarely  found  postmortem. 
Treatment  is  symptomatic.  Lukewarm  baths,  witli  douching,  narcotics,  and 
stinudants.  Later,  potassium  iodid.  4.  Lead  arthralgia:  Most  frequently  at- 
tacks tlie  knoc.  Also  seen  in  the  joints  of  tlie  upper  extremities.  Sometimes 
associated  with  painful  muscular  contractions.  Objective  lesions  are  rarely 
seen.  The  treatment  consists  of  warm  baths  and  the  administration  of  potas- 
sium iodid.  It  should  be  remembered  that  chronic  lead  poisoning  may  occasion 
gont  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (q.v.). 

13.  Copper  {Blue  Vitriol,  Verdigris). — Acute  copper  poisoning:  Copper 
taste.  \'()miting  of  greenish  matter,  colic,  tenesmus,  and  bloody  stools.  Also 
nervous  s3'mptoms,  headache,  vertigo,  ansestliesia,  paralysis,  delirium.  Col- 
lapse. Dyspnoea.  Treatment:  White  of  egg,  milk,  wood  charcoal.  Magnesia 
is  also  vahuible.  Yellow  potassium  ferrocyanid,  milk  sugar.  Chronic  copper 
poisoning  is  rare.  It  occasions  gastrointestinal  disturbances,  colic,  and  a 
reddish  or  greenisli  discoloration  of  the  hair. 

14.  Zinc  {Zinc  Sulphate  and  Clilorid). — In  acute  poisoning,  symptoms  of 
severe  gastro-enteritis,  especially  vomiting.  Also  albuminuria.  Treatment: 
Albumen,  tannin,  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Superheated  zinc  fumes  cause  the 
so-called  "smelter's  fever"  (asthma,  chills,  fever  up  to  104°  F.  [40°  C.]). 
Kecovery  after  three  to  six  hours  under  diaphoresis. 

15.  Mercury. —  (a)  Acute  poisoning  from  corrosive  sublimate:  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  is 
deeply  corroded.  Metallic  taste.  Vomiting.  From  the  excretion  of  mercury  by 
the  intestine,  diarrhea  with  bloody  and  mucous  stools  and  painful  tenesmus. 
From  the  excretion  of  the  poison  through  the  kidneys,  nephritis  (albuminuria), 
ischuria  or  complete  anuria.  Recently  we  have  seen  acute  sublimate  poi- 
soning, especially  in  nurses,  who  had  taken  the  so-called  corrosive  tablets. 
A  few  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  albuminuria  was  demonstrable. 
Then  there  ensued  a  deceptive  stage  of  seeming  euphoria,  lasting  seven  to  ten 
days,  and,  finall}',  death  from  uraemia.  Treatment:  Milk^  albumen,  narcotics. 
The  enormous  swelling  of  the  fatty  degenerated  kidneys  suggests  the  idea  of 
trying  in  these  cases,  which  are  otherwise  hopeless,  to  save  the  patient  by 
means  of  operative  division  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidneys.  {b)  Chronic 
mercurial  poisoning:  Seen  in  the  makers  of  thermometers,  scientific  instal- 
ments, and  mirrors,  and  in  gold-platers.  Rarely  occasioned  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  antisyphililic  remedies.  The  symptoms  are  anaemia,  emaciation,  with 
great  muscular  weakness,  and  gastrointestinal  disturbance.  In  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  mercuiy,  besides  the  rarer  mercurial  enteritis,  mercurial  stoma- 
titis is  the  most  important  toxic  symptom;  onset  of  foul-smelling  necrosis  of 
mucous  membrane,  with  ulceration  of  mucous  membrane  of  clieeks,  jaws, 
gums,  etc.  Treatment:  Immediate  discontinuance  of  mercurial  medication; 
hydrogen  peroxid  as  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 

Mercurial  Tremor. — Tremor  is  common  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning 
and  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a  stage  of  pronounced 
mental  irritai)ility  ("mercurial  erethism"),  and  often  some  mental  excite- 
ment, frigbt,  etc.,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  tremor.  The  tremor  itself  is 
a  pronounced  intention  tremor — that  is,  it  is  usually  not  present  when  the  body 
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is  kept  quiet,  but  it  comes  on  with  all  movements,  like  tlie  tremor  in  multiple 
sclerosis.  The  finer  the  movements  the  patient  tries  to  make  the  more  marked 
is  the  tremor.  Mental  excitement  usually  increases  the  tremor  considerably. 
In  severe  cases  the  tremor  is  so  great  that  the  patients  cannot  leave  their 
beds.    In  rare  cases  there  is  also  paralysis. 

Treatment:  Dietetic  and  hygienic.  lodid  of  potassium,  hyoscin,  and  some- 
times galvanism,  are  also  useful. 

16.  Phosphorus  {vide  also  Vol.  I,  page  700. —  (1)  Acute  phosphorus 
poisoning,  as  from  matches :  Violent  epigastric  pain,  vomiting — the  vomitus 
smells  of  phosphorus,  and  it  may  be  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  After  these 
initial  symptoms  usually  comes  a  period  of  comparative  comfort,  lasting  two 
or  three  days.  Then  appear  grave  symptoms:  jaundice,  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  hepatic  enlargement,  fever,  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  sometimes  gastric 
or  intestinal  hemorrhage,  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  hematuria,  epistaxis,  or 
metrorrhagia.  The  intellect  usually  remains  clear,  except  that  just  before 
death  there  may  be  drowsiness  or  convulsions.  The  urine  contains  albumen, 
hlood,  casts,  bile-pigment,  and  rarely  leucin  and  tyrosin.  No  urea  is  excreted. 
Death  occurs  usually  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  weeks,  but  it  may  be  more  speedy. 
Mild  cases  recover.  Nevertheless,  a  very  grave  prognosis  should  be  made 
in  every  case  at  the  start.  Even  in  apparently  mild  cases  there  may  be 
sudden  heart  failure.  Post-mortem  appearances  in  acute  phosphorus  poison- 
ing:  Jaundice.  Dark  blood.  Numerous  internal  ecchymoses — for  example,  in 
the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  kidneys.  Fatty  degeneration  of  most 
of  the  internal  organs,  including  the  liver,  heart,  muscles,  and  kidneys. 
Treatment:  In  fresh  cases,  protracted  washing  out  of  the  stomach  with  yV 
of  one-per-cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  Laxatives.  The  best 
emetic  is  sulphate  of  copper.  The  best  antidote  is  old  oil  of  turpentine  (30 
to  40  drops  in  mucilage).  Fats  and  milk  should  be  avoided,  as  phosphorus 
is  soluble  in  fats.  Narcotics  and  other  symptomatic  remedies  may  also  be 
indicated.  (2)  Chronic  phosphorus  poisoning:  Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
less  often  of  the  upper  jaw,  extending  from  caries  of  the  teeth.  Necrosis  of 
the  bone  with  exuberant  growth  of  osteophytes. 

17.  Arsenic  (Arsenious  Acid,  Schweinfurth  Green,  Scheele's  Green,  etc.). 
— Latel}'  arsenic  intoxications  have  repeatedly  occurred  through  incautious 
medical  use  of  atoxyl  and  similar  arsenic  preparations.  (1)  Acute  arsenical 
poisoning:  Symptoms  of  intense  gastro-enteritis,  suggesting  cholera.  Violent 
vomiting.  Eice-water  stools.  Severe  abdominal  pain.  Other  mucous  mem- 
branes also  may  show  irritative  symptoms  (conjunctivitis,  bronchitis).  Nerv- 
ous symptoms:  vertigo,  headache,  faintness,  twitchings.  Cardiac  weakness. 
Cyanosis.  Collapse.  Not  infrequently  a  cutaneous  eruption  resembling  urti- 
caria or  eczema.  Sometimes  albumen  and  blood  are  present  in  the  scanty 
urine.  Severe  cases  are  fatal  in  one  or  two  days.  With  regard  to  arsenical 
paralysis,  vide  page  250.  Treatment:  At  first  the  stomach  pump  or  emetics 
(sulphate  of  zinc).  The  best  antidotes  are  freshly  prepared  ferric  hydrate 
in  water,  two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  every  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes;  ferrum 
oxydatum  saccharatum  solubile  (P.  G.),  in  teaspoonful  doses;  calcined  mag- 
nesia; and,  best  of  all,  the  compound  magnesia  and  t'ci'ric  hydrate  known  as 
"  antidotuni  arsenici"  (P.  G.),  of  which  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be 
given  every  fifteen  to  thirly  minutes.      (3)   Chronic  arsenical  poisoning:  Ac- 
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quired  in  arsenic  works  and  glass  factories,  or  from  arsenical  fabrics,  wall 
papers,  and  artifuial  flowers.  Conjunctivitis,  clironic  gastrointestinal  catarrh, 
eczema,  and  cutaneous  ulcerations.  Anaemia  and  cachexia,  falling  oul  of 
the  hair,  loss  of  sleep.  Treatment  is  purely  symptomatic,  except  as  regards 
prophylaxis.  Internally,  iodid  of  potassium.  In  poisoning  with  arseniureted 
hydrogen,  liomoglohinuria  and  jaundice  occur,  with  severe  nervous  symptoms. 

IS.  Chromium  Salts. — Yellowish-red  desquamation.  Gastro-enteritis  re- 
sendjling  dysentery.  Inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages  and  acute 
nephritis.  In  the  gravest  cases  cardiac  collapse  and  deatli.  Treatment:  Cal- 
cined magnesia  in  water.  Gastric  lavage  with  one-per-cent  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  or  hyposulphite. 

lit.  Alcohol. —  (1)  Acute  alcoholic  poisoning:  Unconsciousness;  anaesthesia; 
pupils  either  dilated  or  contracted,  usually  not  reacting  to  light ;  pulse  small, 
sometimes  slow;  skin  cold  and  clammy;  vomiting;  stertorous  respiration. 
There  may  be  delirium  and  clonic  con\-ulsions  instead  of  coma.  Such  cases 
last  three  or  four  days,  or  even  less.  Death  has  been  repeatedly  observed, 
especially  after  exposure  to  cold  from  loss  of  body  warmth  (dilatation  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels!),  when  inebriates  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air.  Treat- 
ment: Bathing  and  douching.     Stimulants,  catfein  subcutaneously. 

(2)  Clironic  alcoholism,  (a)  Physical  and  mental  dehilitij:  Chronic 
catarrli  of  the  throat,  larynx,  stomach,  and  intestines.  Alcoholic  tremor.  Nu- 
merous organic  diseases,  including  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  contracted  kidne}', 
heart  disease,  cerebral  disease,  and  neuritis. 

(b)  Delirium  tremens:  Usually  a  sudden  onset,  as  in  connection  with 
some  acute  disease  or  after  a  traumatic  injury.  Disordered  intellect.  Great 
restlessness,  hallucination  (vermin,  strange  voices,  etc.),  excitement,  and  loss 
of  sleep;  duration,  four  to  five  days.  Treatment:  Bathing  and  douching. 
Injections  of  strychnin.  The  use  of  chloral  and  other  narcotics  should  be 
guarded.  Paraldeh3'd  in  doses  of  111  Ixxv  to  xc  (gm.  5  to  6)  is  worthy  of 
commendation.  Physical  restraint  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  patient 
may  often  be  allowed  to  go  about  the  room  as  be  likes,  if  only  he  be  watched. 
Alcohol  should  be  given  if  collapse  be  threatened.  As  a  rule,  sudden  and 
complete  witiidrawal  of  alcohol  does  not  act  injuriously.     (See  page  GGG.) 

(c)  Alcoholic  pol3'neuritis  and  so-called  Korsakoff's  psychosis,  vide  supra, 
pages  273  and  663. 

20.  Chloroform. — Unconsciousness.  Loss  of  sensibility  and  reflexes.  Slow 
pulse.  I'upils  dihitcd.  Failure  of  respiration,  and  finally  of  the  heart. 
Danger  of  heart  failure,  especially  in  persons  with  weak  hearts.  Trcal- 
mcnt :  Artificial  respiration.  Injections  of  strychnin.  Stimulants.  Coun- 
terirritatioii. 

21.  Iodoform. —  (Repeatedly  seen  from  the  use  of  iodoform  on  wounds.) 
First  of  all,  nervous  symptoms:  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness.  Peculiar 
psychoses,  maniacal  attack.s,  delusions  of  persecution,  refusal  of  food.  In 
severe  cases,  convulsions,  deep  coma.  Very  small,  rapid  pulse.  Treatment: 
Symptomatic,  by  stimulants,  baths,  etc.  Alkalies  and  atropin  are  recom- 
mended, but  their  action  is  doubtful. 

22.  Carbonic-oxid  Gas  (Coal  Gas,  Illuminating  Gas). — At  first,  vertigo, 
headache,  throbbing  in  the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  spots  before  the 
eyes,  vomiting.     The  patient  gradually  becomes  unconscious.     Skin  pale  and 
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cyanotic.  Kospi ration  iniormittont.  Convulsions,  later  paral3^sis.  Pulse  at 
first  accelerated,  later  intermittent.  Subnormal  temperature.  The  urine 
has  been  frequently  found  to  contain  albumen  and  sugar.  The  carbonic  oxid 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  l)y  means  of  the  spectroscope.  Its  coh)r 
is  clear  cherry-red  (CO-hemoglobin).  Subsequently  paralysis,  disturbances 
of  sensation  and  of  speech.  Treatment:  Fresh  air,  artificial  respiration,  in- 
halation of  oxygen,  venesection  with  subsequent  subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
saline  infusion. 

23.  Sulphureted  Hydrogen  (Sewer  Gas). — Headache,  vomiting,  diarrhea. 
In  severe  cases,  unconsciousness,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  convulsions,  and  death. 
The  blood  is  thin,  fluid,  and  black  (sulpho-hemoglobin).  Treatment:  Arti- 
ficial respiration,  fresh  air,  and  the  cautious  inhalation  of  chlorin  gas  (chlorin 
water),  venesection,  and  saline  infusion. 

24.  Bisulphid  of  Carbon. —  (Workers  in  rubber  factories.)  Vomiting.  Se- 
vere nervous  symptoms.  Incontinence  of  urine,  atrophic  paralyses  from  poly- 
neuritis, anaesthesia,  mental  disturbances;,  especially  loss  of  memory,  convulsive 
conditions,  etc.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  destroyed;  the  black  blood 
contains  many  flakes  of  pigment.     Treatment:  Symptomatic. 

25.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Potassium  Cyanid;  Bitter  Almonds). — Character- 
istic odor  of  bitter  almonds.  In  severe  cases  death  may  occur  in  a  few  min- 
utes, with  dyspnoea  and  convulsions.  If  the  course  be  more  protracted, 
convulsive  and  extremely  slow  respiration,  the  expiratory  act  being  much 
prolonged,  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  pupils  are  somewhat  enlarged  and 
do  not  react  to  light.  Cardiac  weakness,  mucous  membranes  bright  red,  un- 
consciousness. Twitching  of  the  muscles.  Trismus.  Usually  respiratory 
paralysis  occurs  before  heart  failure.  Treatment:  Merely  symptomatic. 
Emetics,  artificial  respiration,  cool  douches,  stimulants.  Experimentally, 
lavage  of  the  stomach  with  two-per-cent  hydrogen  peroxid  or  potassium  per- 
manganate. Also  subcutaneous  use  of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  two-per-cent  to 
three-per-cent  solution,  or  intravenously  oijss.  to  gj  (10  to  30  c.c.)  of  an  0.8- 
per-cent  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

26.  Nitrobenzole  (Oil  of  Mirbane). — Strong  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  At 
first,  dizziness.  The  skin  soon  assumes  a  bluish  hue,  rapidly  increasing  to 
the  deepest  cyanosis.  Increasing  anxiety,  sense  of  suffocation,  and  gradual 
loss  of  consciousness.  In  severe  cases,  death,  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  In 
milder  cases,  gradual  recovery.  Treatment :  Stomach  pump.  Artificial  respi- 
ration. Stimulants.  Inhalation  of  oxygen.  In  the  Leipsic  clinic,  trans- 
fusion has  worked  admirably  in  two  cases.  The  symptoms  caused  by  anilin, 
antifel)rin,  phenacetin,  etc.,  closely  resemble  poisoning  from  nitrobenzol. 
The  nitrites  also  form  metluiemoglobin  and  act  by  paralyzing  the  blood  vessels. 

27.  Carbolic  Acid,  also  Lysol,  etc. — Corrosion  of  mouth,  throat,  and 
stoiiiacli.  Ill  mild  cases,  vertigo,  headache,  and  collapse;  in  severe  cases, 
coma,  preceded  in  rare  instances  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  Con- 
tracted pupils.  Vomiting.  Pulse  slow  at  first,  then  rapid.  The  urine  has  a 
dark,  olive-green  color.  Sometimes  hemoglobinuria  and  nephritis.  Carbolic 
acid  is  very  readily  absorbed  from  the  rectum,  so  that  great  caution  should  be 
employed  in  its  use  as  an  injection.  Treatment:  Stomach  pump.  Slaked 
lime,  calcium  saccharate;  also  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  sodium.  [Alcohol 
is  an  antidote.    Administer  three  or  four  ounces  of  whisky  at  once,  then  wash 
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out  tlie  stomach  with  water  containing  sulpliate  of  sodium.  In  desperate 
cases,  venesection,  followed  by  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution,  lias  been  suc- 
cessful.— V.  I 

28.  Atropin  (Belladonna). — Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  E.xeessive 
tliirst.  Dizziness  and  headache.  Peculiar  mental  disturbances :  hallucinations 
are  partii-ularly  fret|uont.  Pupils  very  widely  dilated.  Cutaneous  erythema 
resembling  that  of  scarlet  fever.  In  severe  cases,  pulse  enormously  accelerated, 
with  violent  pulsation  in  the  arteries.  Convulsions  may  occur.  Xervous 
symptoms  persist  for  some  time.  Treatment:  As  the  main  antidotes,  morphin, 
tannin,  and  coffee  should  be  tried.    Abundance  of  fluids. 

21).  Digitalis. — Vomiting.  Diarrhea;  Pulse  very  slow  (forty  beats  per 
minute,  or  less).  Dyspnoea.  Symptoms  of  collapse.  Cold  extremities,  mus- 
cular tremor.  Somnolence.  In  the  worst  cases,  sopor  and  death.  Even  the 
milder  cases  are  protracted.  Treatment :  Stomach  pump.  Tannin,  complete 
rest  in  bed.  Alcohol,  atropin.  In  cardiac  failure,  camphor,  strong  cafe  noir, 
ether,  ammonia.     Counterirritation. 

30.  Nicotin  (Smoking;  Tobacco  Juice;  Tobacco  Enemata). —  (1)  Acute: 
Pulse  small  and  slow,  syncope,  sense  of  oppression,  salivation,  vomiting.  In. 
severe  cases,  delirium,  loss  of  consciousness,  tetanic  spasms,  pulse  and  respira- 
tion intermittent.  (2)  Chronic  (from  excessive  use  of  tobacco)  :  Palpitation, 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  paroxysms  of  asthma  and  angina  pectoris. 
Tremor,  muscular  weakness.  Loss  of  sleep.  Visual  disturbances  (amblyopia, 
scintillating  scotoma).  Gastric  and  intestinal  disturbances,  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Continued  and  excessive  smoking  probably  favors 
the  occurrence  of  arteriosclerosis.  Treatment:  In  acute  cases,  stimulants. 
Chronic  poisoning  necessitates  the  giving  up  of  tobacco.  Further  treatment  is 
symptomatic. 

31.  Strychnin. — Violent  tetanic  reflex  convulsions.  Exaggeration  of  the 
cutaneous  and  tendon  reflexes.  Trismus.  Opisthotonos.  Pulse  small  and 
very  rapid.  The  convulsions  come  in  paroxysms,  with  intervals  between  them. 
The  intellect  is  usually  perfectly  clear.  Eecovery  occurs  only  in  mild  cases. 
Treatment:  Emetics,  stomach  pump.  Tannin.  Tincture  of  iodin.  Castor 
oil.  The  convulsions  are  to  be  combated  by  narcotics  (morphin,  chloroform, 
chloral). 

32.  Coniin  (Hemlock). — In  severe  cases  con^'ulsions,  then  general  paral- 
ysis, especially  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  death. 
Pupils  dilated.  In  milder  cases  confusion,  muscular  weakness,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhea.     Treatment:  Emetics,  tannin,  stimulants,  artificial  respiration. 

33.  Morphin  (Opium). —  (1)  Acute:  Begins  with  fatigue,  headache,  dark- 
ening of  the  visual  field,  nausea,  vomiting.  Then  coma  comes  on  with  slow, 
stertorous,  sometimes  irregular  respiration.  Muscles  completely  lax.  Pupils 
usually  very  small.  Pulse  often  slow,  but  in  other  cases  rapid  and  small. 
Toward  the  end  of  life  Cheyne-Stokes's  respiration.  Danger  of  pneumonia. 
In  milder  cases  only  vomiting,  stupor,  headache,  etc.  Treatment:  Emetic 
(futile  in  coma),  stomach  pump.  [One-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium. — V.]  Tannin.  Cafe  noir.  Atropin  may  be  tried  as  a  physiological 
antidote.  Stimulants  (camphor,  ether)  are  best,  also  warm  baths  and  shower 
baths;  artificial  respiration.  (2)  Chronic  (morphin  habit):  Emaciation, 
anaemia,   headache,   vertigo,   wakefulness.      Tremor.      Psychical    disturbances 
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(mental  and  moral  Aveakness).  Unconquerable  longing  for  morphin;  and,  if 
this  be  suddenly  w  it  hdiawn,  the  appearance  of  grave  symptoms.  The  suspicion 
of  chronic  morphinism  is  often  created  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin  with  its 
numerous  scars,  pustules,  and  furuncles  resulting  from  many  self -performed 
injections.  To  break  up  the  morphin  habit  is  usually  possible  only  in  hos- 
pitals and  special  asylums.  The  witlidrawal  of  the  drug  is  abrupt  according 
to  the  practice  of  some,  and  gradual  according  to  others.  For  particulars, 
consult  monographs. 

34.  Cocain. —  (1)  Acute:  Psychical  excitement  and  confusion,  accelerated 
heart  action  and  respiration,  prrecordial  anxiety,  twitching,  contractures,  even 
epileptiform  spasms;  in  other  cases  severe  collapse  with  anxiety,  pallor,  and 
syncope.  Treatment:  Tannin,  stomach  pump,  amyl  nitrite;  morphin  in  con- 
vulsions, atropin  in  collapse.  {2)  Chronic:  Rapid  cachexia,  loquacity,  mental 
degeneration,  anxiety,  hallucinations,  especially  of  tactile  nature  ("  cocain 
animals"),  delusjons.     Treatment:  Withdrawal. 

35.  Ergot  (Ergotin). —  (1)  Acute:  At  first  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and 
diarrhea.  Then  vertigo,  headache,  and  muscular  weakness.  Pulse  slow.  In 
severe  cases,  sopor,  disturbance  of  respiration,  and  sometimes  death.  Treat- 
ment: Emetics  and  purgatives.  Tannin.  Ether,  camphor,  and  cafe  noir  as 
stimulants.  (2)  Chronic  ergotism  (crawling  sickness)  :  Gastric  symptoms, 
vertigo,  languor,  cardiac  weakness.  The  nervous  disturbances  are,  however, 
especially  interesting.  Of  these,  paresthesia  (the  "crawling")  has  been 
recognized  longest.  Recently,  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  fact  that 
the  nervous  symptoms  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and  that 
they  are  dependent  also  upon  an  anatomical  change  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord.  Convulsions  and  psychical  phenomena  are  also  observed.  A 
second  form  of  chronic  ergotism  is  called  gangrenous  ergotism.  It  results 
in  dry  gangrene  of  the  hands  and  feet.  A  line  of  demarcation  forms  and  the 
gangrenous  parts  slough  off.  The  process  may  be  attended  by  fever  and 
Ijyaemia.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  minute  blood  vessels  become 
spasmodically  contracted  and  thrombi  form  under  the  influence  of  the  poison. 
The  different  symptoms  are  due  in  part  to  the  different  constituents  of 
the  ergot.  Ergotoxin  is  prepared  pure;  in  small  doses  it  stiumlates  the 
smooth  muscles;  in  large  doses  it  paralyzes.  Cornutin  contains  a  convulsive 
poison. 

36.  Poisonous  Mushrooms. —  (1)  Poisoning  from  morels:  False  morels 
("morciieln"  or  "  lorcheln  ")  contain  a  poison  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  which  decomposes  if  the  morels  be  dried.  Morels  that  have  been 
dried  or  parboiled  are  therefore  perfectly  harmless,  but  their  broth  is  poisonous. 
The  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  headache,  coma,  and,  al)ove 
all,  hemoglobina?mia  and  hemoglobinuria,  associated  with  which  is  a  hema- 
togenous icterus.  In  severe  cases  death  occurs,  ushered  in  by  convulsions. 
Treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  includes  the  administration  of  emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  stimulants.  (2)  Boletus  satanas:  This  is  often  confused  with  the 
edible  mushroom  or  boletus.  Choleriform  gastro-enteritis,  eventually  with 
severe  collapse.  Treatment:  Symptomatic.  (3)  Poisoning  from  the  toad- 
stool (agaricn.'<  m uscarius)  :  This  contains  the  poisonous  alkaloid  muscarin, 
which  causes  diaphoresis,  myosis,  spasm  of  accommodation,  salivation,  brady- 
cardia, and  dyspnoea.    It  also  contains  muscaradin,  which  has  an  atropin-like 
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action  ("fungous  atropin'"),  and  is  usually  present  in  toadstool  intoxication. 
."^'//////j/oH/s;  Excitement  resembling  drunkenness,  delirium,  tetanic  and  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  usually  mydriasis,  constriction  in  the  throat,  tachycardia, 
in  severe  cases  sopor  and  death.  Treatment:  Evacuation  of  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Where  there  is  any  muscarin  effect,  the  physiological  antidote,  atro- 
pin, is  used.  Also  morphin,  chloral,  stimulants.  (4)  Poisoning  from  bulhons 
iiiiisliroums  {amanita  pluiUoides),  toiiruscd  wilh  young  button  miishrodius 
(rhampignons) :  After  an  incubation  period  of  ten  hours,  digestive  dislui-b- 
ances,  later  jaundice,  somnolence,  coma.  The  aiito])sy  shows  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  tlw  li\t'r.  kidneys,  and  stomach,  as  in  phosphorous  ]K)isoning. 

.">T.  Indigenous  Poisonous  Plants. — Hemlock  (lonimn  jiKtciihil iiin  )  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Water  hemlock  (cicuta  virosa)  contains  a  powerful 
convulsive  poison  (cicutoxin) .  Golden  rod  {cytisus  laburnum),  not  infre- 
quently swallowed  by  children,  gives  the  symptoms  of  cytisin  poisoning— vom- 
iting, paralytic  conditions,  dilated  pupils.  As  a  rule,  recovery  ensues.  Be- 
lated in  their  action  are  the  alkaloids  of  belladonna  (atropin,  vide  supra), 
of  thorn  apple  {datura  stramonium),  and  henbane  (hyoscin).  Monkshood 
{aconitum  napeUus)  contains  aconitin,  and  causes  paraestliesiffi  of  the  tongue 
and  skin,  vomiting,  vertigo,  syncope,  severe  cardiac  collapse,  paralysis  of  res- 
piration. Treatment:  Tannin,  stimulants,  artificial  respiration.  Meadow 
saffron  (containing  colchicin)  causes  gastro-enteritis  (clioleriform  and  dysen- 
teriform),  headache,  vertigo,  con%Tilsions.  Treatment  is  symptomatic.  Milk- 
weed {euphorhia)  and  crowfoot  {ranunculus)  are  violent  irritants  to  the 
gastrointestinal  tract.  Solanin  is  present  in  unripe,  germinated,  or  decom- 
posed potatoes,  as  well  as  in  the  berries  of  the  potato  plant  {solanum  tuber- 
osum) and  other  solanum  species  {S.  nigrum,  nightshade;  S.  dulcamara, 
sweetwood,  etc.).  It  induces  gastro-enteritis,  cardiac  weakness,  mydriasis. 
Treatment:  Evacuation  of  gastrointestinal  tract,  stimulants. 

38.  Poisoning  from  Meat  and  Sausages. — This  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  meat  of  diseased  animals — i.  e.,  those  infected  w4th  the  bacillus  enteritidis 
or  para  typhosus  B.  (dysentery,  puerperal  processes  of  cows,  septic  poly- 
arthritis of  mammals  and  other  septic  affections),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  meat  infected  postmortem.  Regarding  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that 
ordinary  decomposition  is  not  harmful,  and  that  only  certain  putrescent 
processes  form  poisonous  products.  On  the  other  hand,  meat  (or  sausages) 
may  be  the  culture  medium  for  toxin-producing  bacteria,  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  bacillus  enteridis  and  paratypliosus,  as  well  as  the  anaerobic  bacillus 
botulinus,  and  may  thus  become  poisonous  without  noticeably  changing  its 
ajjpearance.  Clinically,  we  can  differentiate  four  forms  of  meat  and  sausage 
poisoning,  l)esides  various  mixed  forms: 

1.  Gastro-enteritis,  due  to  decomposed  meat,  to  meat  containing  the  toxins 
of  paratyphoid  and  enteritis  bacilli,  or  even  the  bacilli  themselves.  This 
gastro-enteritis  may  resemble  cholera  and  dysentery,  and  usually  runs  its 
course  in  a  few  days  with  fever  and  prostration.  Death  occurs  from  ex- 
liaustion.  Treatment:  Calomel,  bolus;  otherwise  symptomatic.  Plenty  of 
fluids. 

2.  Typhoid:  From  the  bacilli  of  the  paratyphoid  group,  whereby  there 
occurs  not  merely  a  local  infection  of  the  intestine,  as  in  tlie  preceding  form, 
but  also  a  general  infection.     Presents  the  clinical  symptoms  of  abdominal 
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typhoid.  Differences:  Acute  onset,  also  with  chilis,  usuall}'  more  rnarl<;ed 
roseola.  Begins"  with  enteritis,  etc.  This  form  )iiay  associate  itself  with  an 
acute  gastro-enteritis.     Treatment:  Symptomatic. 

3.  Ptomatropinism :  From  putrescent  meat  or  meat  from  animals  with  sup- 
purative processes.  Characterized  by  various  atropin  symptoms  (ptomatro- 
})in),  as  mydriasis,  paralysis  of  accommodation,  dryness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hranes,  cessation  of  salivary  secretion,  dyspliagia,  tacliycardia,  vertigo,  and 
the  like;  also  intestinal  paralysis,  but  usually  gasti-o-entcritis.  The  phenomena' 
last  only  a  few  days;  the  ocular  symptoms,  too,  very  soon  disajjpear  com- 
pletely. Treatment:  Castor  oil,  irrigation,  ingestion  of  nonrishmont  and 
li(|uids   (if  necessary,  stonuu'h  tube). 

4.  Botulisiii:  Due  to  the  toxin  of  the  anaerobic  bacillus  botulinus,  which 
causes  degeneration  of  the  bulbar  nuclei.  This  bacillus  occasionally  flourishes 
in  thick,  sausages,  in  large  pieces  of  meat,  in  preserves — i.  e.,  wherever  there 
is  a  lack  of  oxygen.  The  infected  meat  may  have  an  almost  entirely  normal 
appearance  and  taste.  Symptoms:  Paresis  of  accommodation,  mydriasis,  im- 
mobility of  the  pupils,  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  (most  frequently 
ptosis),  dryness,  absence  of  saliva,  dysphagia,  aphagia,  aplionia,  bradypnoea, 
severest  constipation  (intestinal  paralysis),  more  rarely  paralysis  of  the  facial 
and  hypoglossus  nerves ;  also  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  more  often  a  great 
muscular  weakness.  Cerebral  disturbances,  disturbances  of  sensibility,  convul- 
sions, and  atrophy  of  the  muscles  do  not  pertain  to  this  picture.  Death  by 
paralysis  of  respiration  or  marasmus.  Convalescence  requires  a  long  time, 
the  visual  disturbances  persist  several  months.  Treatment :  Animal  charcoal, 
evacuation  of  stomach  and  intestines  (no  calomel),  botulismus  antitoxin 
(diphtheria  antitoxin  is  also  effective)  ;  if  necessary,  artificial  respiration. 

39.  Fish  Poisoning  (three  forms)  : 

1.  Choleriform  ichthijsmus:  Gastro-enteritis  with  collapse.  Occurs  from 
idiosyncrasy,  from  decayed  fish,  from  preserves,  from  paratyphoid  infections, 
from  barb  roe. 

2.  E.vantJiematlc  ichtliysmus:  Gastro-enteritis  with  urticaria,  roseola,  etc. 
Seen  in  idiosyncrasies   from  decayed  fish. 

3.  Neurotic  ichthijsmus  (ptomatropinism)  :  Atropin  symjDtoms  as  in  type 
3  of  meat  poisoning.  Eapid  course.  Due  to  dried  fish  (sturgeon  and  others), 
especially  in  Russia   (the  Volga  region). 

Genuine  botulism  from  canned  fish  also  occurs.  Treatment:  Same  as  for 
meat  poisoning. 

40.  Poisoning-  from  Mussels  (Mytilus  edulis). — This  is  also  common.  A 
drawing  feeling  in  the  neck,  a  blunt  feeling  in  the  teeth,  crawling  and  burn- 
ing in  the  arms  and  legs,  dullness  in  the  head,  mental  excitability,  feeling  as 
if  everything  were  light,  as  if  the  patient  must  fly;  in  the  later  stages  dilated, 
immol)ile  pupils,  difficult  speech,  paresis  and  ataxia  of  the  muscles ;  also  nau- 
sea, skin  eruptions  (urticaria),  fall  of  temperature.  In  severe  cases  death 
may  ensue  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  autopsy  we  find  severe  enteritis,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  ol'ivn  a  peculiar  speckling  of  the  liver.  The  poison 
of  mussels  has  been  isolated,  and  it  is  called  mytilotoxin.  Moreover,  many 
"intoxications"  occur  from  edible  shellfish,  especially  from  oysters,  because 
the  animals  in  question  have  been  in  impure  water  infected  with  typhoid 
bacilli  and  the  like. 
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•11.  Poisoning  from  Cheese. — Vomiting,  colicky  pains,  diarrhea,  vertigo, 
sense  of  thoracic  oppression,  headache,  languor,  and  disturbances  of  vision. 
Tnatrnvnt:  As  in  other  poisonings  from  decayed  foods. 

42.  Snake  Venom. — In  Germany  the  chief  poisoning  is  from  the  bite  of 
the  comiium  aihlcr.  The  secretion  of  its  fangs  contains  a  poisonous  albu- 
minous body  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and  causes  rapid  coagulation  of  the 
blood  and  thrombosis.  The  integument  swells,  assumes  a  blackish  color 
(hemorrhagic  redema).  Lymphangitis  and  lymphadenitis  follow.  Vomiting, 
collapse,  hematuria,  severe  nervous  symptoms  (delirium,  convulsions).  In 
severe  cases,  death  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  mild  cases,  slow  convalescence. 
Treatment:  Suction  of  tiie  poison,  cauterization,  and  excision  of  the  wound. 
Constriction  of  the  limb  above  the  site.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  three-  to 
five-per-cent  potassium  permanganate  solution  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound.  Injections  of  phenol  and  of  strychnin  have  also  been  recommended. 
Alcohol  internally.  For  poisoning  from  the  tropical  serpents  active  anti- 
toxins have  been  prepared. 
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FORMULAE.      BATHS    AND    HEALTH    RESORTS 


1.  Antipyretics 


4.  Sodii    salicylicat.,    3j-gr.    Ixxv 
(gm.  4-5). 
1.  Quininae   sulphatis,    gr.    xv-xxx  D.  tal.  pulv.  No.  4. 

(gm.  1-2).  S.  Take    one    or    two    powders 

Acidi  sulphuric,  dilut.,  q.  s.  ad      daily  in  wine,  black  coffee,  or  a  wafer, 
solut. 


Aq.  menthffi  pip.,  ^ss.  (15  c.c). 
M.  S.  To  be  taken  at  one  dose. 
(Antipyretic.     In   malaria,  tri- 
geminal neuralgia,  etc.) 

2.  Quinina?  hydrochlor.,  gr.  vijss.- 

XV  (gm.  0.5-1). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  6. 

S.  Take  one  or  two  powders  in 
a  wafer. 

3.  Quininiu  hydrochlor.,  gr.  xxijss. 

(gm.  1.5). 
Pulv.    fol.    digitalis,    gr.    vijss. 

(gm.  0.5). 
Extract,    glycyrrhizae,    q.    s.    ad 

pil.  No.  30! 

S.    Take  one  or  two  pills  thrice 
daily. 


5.  Sodii       salicylicat.,       5i^*-3ijss. 

(gm.  8-10). 
Aquffi  menthae,  gj   (30  c.c). 

M.  S.  Divide  into  two  or  three 
parts,  and  use  in  twenty-four  hours. 

6.  Acidi  salicylici  cryst.  pulv.,  gr. 

vijss.  (gm.  0.5). 
D.    ad   capsulus   gelatinosas   vel 

geloduratas  tal.  pulv..  No.  20. 
S.  Take  one  capsule  every  hour. 
(In     acute     articular    rheuma- 
tism.) 

7.  Salol.,  gr.  xv-xxx  (gm.  1-2). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  10. 

S.  Take  three  or  four  powders 
daily  in  wafers. 
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8.  Antipyrini,  gr.  xv-xxx  (giu.  1- 

2). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 

S.  Take  one  or  two  powders  in 
wafers,  wine,  or  water. 

9.  Antifebrini,    gr.    iv-vijss.    (gm. 

0.35-0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  10. 

S.  Take  one  or  two  powders  in 
capsules  or  in  wine. 

10.  Salipyrini     (Antipyrin.     salicy- 

lat.)  gr.  xv-xxx   (gm.  1-2). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  10. 

S.  Take  one  or  two  powders  in 
wafers  or  in  wine. 

11.  Plienacetini,  gr.  vijss.-xv    (gm. 

0.5-1). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  6.  ' 

S.  To    be    taken    in    wine    or 
wafers. 

12.  P}Tamidoni,  gr.   iij-vijss.    (gm. 

0.2-0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 

S.  Take   two   or  three   powders 
daily  in  wafers,  seltzer,  etc. 

13.  Antipyrini,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Plienacetini,     gr.      vijss.      (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  f.  pulv.     D.  tal.  pulv..  No. 
10. 

S.    Take    one    or    two    powders 
daily. 

(For  headaches,  neuralgic  pains, 
etc.) 

14.  Aspirini,  gr.  vijss.-xv   (gm.  0.5- 

!)• 

D.  tal.  dos..  No.  10   (or  in  tab- 
lets). 

S.  Take   three   to   five   powders 
(or  tablets)   daily. 

(For  articular  rheumatism,  etc.) 


2.  Acids 

15.  Acidi  phosphorici,  oss.   (2  c.c). 
Aq.  destilhii.,  §iv  (120  c.c). 
Syr.  rubi  idaei,  3v  (20  c.c). 

M.   S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

16.  Acid,     hydrochlorici     dil.,     3ss. 

(2  c.c). 
Aq.  destillat.,  5iv  (120  c.c). 
Syr.  rubi  idaei,  gss.   (15  c.c). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
two  hours. 

17.  Acidi  sulphurici  dilut.,  oss.    (2 

c.c). 
Aqua;  destillat.,  §iv   (120  c.c). 
Syr.  rubi  idrei,  ov   (20  c.c). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
two  hours. 

18.  Potassii  carbon.,  5j   (gm.  4). 
Succi.  citri  recent,  express.,  q.  s. 

ad  saturationem. 
Aquffi,  giij   (100  c.c). 
Syr.  simpl.,  5v  (20  cc^). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
hour  or  two. 

(Potio  Eiveri.) 

3.    Expectorants 

19.  Ipecacuanha,   gr.    v-vijss.    (gm, 

0.3-0.5).      Infunde. 
Aq.     fervida3,     giv     (120     c.c). 

Adde. 
Syr.  althasffi,  oijss.    (10  c.c). 
■  (May     add     morphini     hydro- 
chlor.,    gr.    ss.-j     [gm.    0.03- 
O.OGJ.) 
M.    S.  One  tablespoonful   every 
two  hours. 

20.  Inf.    ipecac,    0.3-0.5:    120    c.c 
Aq.   amygdal.    aiiiar.,    irt  xlv    (3 

c.c). 
Or  extr.  opii,  gr.  iij   (gm.  2). 
Extract  glycyrrhiza'.  ,~j  (5  c.c). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
two  hours. 
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vM.   Iiifus.  scnc<Xi\>,  10:1 50  c.c. 

Aininonii  cliloridi,  gr.  xlv   (gm. 

3). 
Kxtrai't.  glyeyrrhiz*,  oijss.    (10 

c.c). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
hour  or  two. 

22.  Tnfus.  ponoga\  10:1,50  c.c. 
Liq.  aniiiionii  anisat.,  oj  (4  c.c). 
Syr.  sinii)!.,  7>v   (20  c.c). 

j\I.  S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
two  liours. 

23.  Decoct.  quillaja%  5:180  c.c. 
Syr.  siiii])!.,  oijss.   (10  c.c). 

M.  S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
two  bours. 

(Is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
senega  root.) 


ss. 


(gm. 


24.  Pulv.     ipecac,     gr. 
0.03). 
Opii,  gr.  1   (gm.  0.01). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  iij  (gm.  0.2). 
M.    fiat   pulvis.     D.    tal.    pulv.. 

No.  20. 
S.  Take  one  powder  every  hour 
or  two. 

2-5.  Tviq.  aminonii  anisat, 

Tinc't.  straiuonii, 

Tinct.  opii,  ana  oj   (5  c.c). 

M.  I).  S.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  in  water  tbrice  daily. 

(In  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema.) 

26.  1J<|.  iiiiiiiioiiii  anisat.,  oj  (5  c.c). 
Aq.   aniygdal.   amar.,  oijss.    (10 

c.c). 
M.    S.   Twenty   drops  in  water 
tbrice  daily. 

27.  Ammonii  cbloridi, 

Extract,    glycyrrbizre,    ana    gr. 

xlv-.xi    (gm.   3-5). 
Aqua  fd'niculi,  5vj    (180  c.c). 
M.    S.  One   tablespoonful   every 
two  hours. 

(Mistura  solvens.) 


28.  Ammon.      cbloridi,      5j       (gm, 

5). 
Antiujonii    et    potassii    tartrat., 

gr.  j   (gm.  0.05). 
Aq.  fooniculi,  5V   (150  c.c). 
Extract,  glycyrrhizge,  oijss.    (10 

c.c). 

M.   S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

29.  Antimonii  pentasulpbid.,  gr.  ss. 

(gm.  0.03). 
Ammonii  cbloridi. 
Sacchari   albi,   ana  gr.   v.    (gm. 

0.3). 
M.     f.     pulv.       D.     tal.,     Xo. 
15. 

S.  Take  one  powder  every  three 
liours. 

30.  Antimonii   pentasulpbid.,    gr.    j 

(gm.   0.05). 
Morphin.  hydrochlor.,  gr.   iV-^ 

(gm.   0.00.5-0.01). 
Sacchari    albi,    gr.    vijss.     (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  f.  pulv.     D.  tal.  pulv.,  No. 
10. 

S.  Take    one    powder    two    or 
three  times  a  day. 

31.  Apomorphin.     hydrochlor.,     gr. 

ss.-j    (gm.  0.03-0.05). 
Acid,  hydrochlor.  dilut.,  TTt  viij 

(0.5  cc). 
Morphin.     hydrochlor.,    gr.     ss. 

(gm.  0.03). 
Aq.  foeniculi,  §v  (150  c.c). 
M.  D.  in  vitro  nigro. 

S.    One  tablespoonful  every  three 
hours. 

32.  Apomorphin.   hydrochlor.,  gr.   j 

(gm.  0.05). 
Extract,    glycyrrhizas,    q.    s.    ad 
pihibis,  No.  ,50. 

S.     Take     one    to     three     ])i11s 
every  hour  or  two. 
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33.  Acidi    benzoic!,    gr.    ij-v    (gm. 

0.1-3). 
Sacchari    albi,    gr.    vijss.     (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  f.  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv.  ad 

cliartam  ceratam,  No.  10. 

S.  Take  one  powder  every  hour 
or  two. 

34.  Balsami  peruviani,  5j    (5  c.c). 
Acacife,  gr.  xl   (gm.  2.5). 
Aqua  destillat.,  ^v  (150  c.c). 
Fiat  emulsio,  cui  adde 

Syr.  cinnamomi,  ov   (20  c.c). 

M.  S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
hour  or  two.     Shake. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  co- 
paiba, turpentine,  myrtol,  etc.,  are 
best  given  internally  (e.  g.,  in  bron- 
chorrhea  and  fetid  bronchitis)  in 
gelatin  capsules. 

3a.  Expectorants  for  Children 

35.  Infus.    ipecac,    0.1-0.3 :  100. 
Aq.      amygdal.     amar.,      Vil  xxv 

(1.5  c.c). 
Syr.  althajse,  ^ss.   (15  c.c). 

M.  S.  One  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours. 

36.  Infus.  senegse,  5 :  100. 

Liq.     ammonii     anisat.,     1TI,  xv 
(gm.  1). 

M.  S.  One  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours. 

37.  Ainmonii    et    potassii    tartrat., 

gr.  ss.   (gm.  0.03). 
Aq.  destillat.,  oiij^s.   (100  c.c). 
Syr.  althaeffi,  ov  (20  cc). 

M.  S.  One  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours. 


38.  Apomorphin.     hydrochlor.,     gr. 

I  (gm.  0.01).^ 
Aqua  destillat.,  §ss.  (15  c.c). 
Syr.  altiiffiae,  3v  (20  c.c). 
M.    S.    Take   fifteen   to   twenty 
drops  every  hour. 

39.  Acidi  benzoici, 

Camphorse,    ana   gr.    ss-j    (gm. 

0.03-0.05). 
Sacchari  lactis,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.  f.  pulv.     D.  tal.  pulv..  No. 

10,  ad  chartam  ceratam. 

S.  Take  one  powder  every  two 
hours. 

4.  Remedies  for  Inhalation 

40.  Remedies  for  inhalation  are  em- 

ployed in  tbe  following  con- 
centrations : 

Sodium  chlorid,  2-10  :  500. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  2-10  :  500. 

Ammonium  chlorid,   2-5  :  500. 

In  addition,  the  mineral  waters 
of  Ems,  Salzbrunn,  etc.,  are 
often  employed  in  inhalations. 

Alum,  2-5 :  500. 

Tannic  acid,  2.5-10  :  500. 

(Turpentine  and  Peruvian  bal- 
sam, the  latter  diluted  with 
two  parts  of  alcohol,  are 
poured  in  teaspoonful  amounts 
upon  hot  water  and  the  fumes 
then  inhaled.  The  so-called 
turpentine  pipe,  which  can 
also  be  used  for  tbe  inhalation 
of  other  resinous  reuiodios.  is 
very  serviceable.  Carbolic-acid 
inhalations  are  best  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cursch- 
mann  mask  (vide  Vol.  I, 
page   205).^ 

Aq.  amygdalarum  amar.,  5- 
10 :  500. 

Tinct.  opii,  1-3  :  500. 

Ext.  oi)ii,  0.3-0.5:500. 

Potassium    broinid,    3-10:500. 


*  For  narcotics  and  cocain,  vide  infra. 
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5.  Other  Prescriptions  and  Dosages 
for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  Respiration 

11.  Acid,  fiirhol, 

Alcoliol,  ana  oijss.  (10  cc). 
Aqua  ammonia^,  3j  (5  cc). 
M.  S.  For  inlialation. 

42.  The  solutions   most  often  used 

for  nasal  douches  are: 
Water,  chamomile  tea,  sage  tea. 
Potassium  chlorid,  15-50  :  1,000. 
Sodium    carbonate,    alum,    and 

tannin,  10-20 : 1,000. 
Boric    acid,    salicylic    acid,   and 

carbolic  acid,  5-10  :  1,000. 
Potassium    permanganate,    1-5 : 

1,000. 

43.  The  following  solutions  are  best 

for  application  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
nose,  and  larynx : 

Silver     nitrate,     1-15 :  50,     aq. 
dest. 

Alum    and    tannic    acid,    5 :  25, 
aq.  dest. 

Tincture  of  iodin,  plain  or  di- 
luted with  alcohol. 

Borax,  5,  with  glycerin,  25. 

Pure  alcohol. 

Iodized  glycerin : 

lodii,  gr.  vijss.  (gm.  0.5). 
Potassii    iodid.,   gr.    iv    (gm. 

2.5). 
Glycerini,  3vj  (25  cc). 

M.  S.  External  use. 

44.  Potassii    vel    sodii    iodid.,    oj- 

oijss.   (gm.  5-10). 
Aq.  destillat.,  gvij    (200  cc). 

^r.  S.  Three  or  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  to  be  taken  daily  in  water. 

(For  dry  bronchitis,  fibrinous 
broncliitis,  and  particularly  for  bron- 
chial asthma.) 


45.  Extract.     bclladonnsB,    gr.     ^— | 

(gm.  0.01-0.02). 
Saccliari  albi,  gr.  v   (gm.  0.3). 
M.  r.  pulv.   1).  tal.  pulv.,  No.  IT), 
S.  Take  one  powder  thrice  daily. 
(For  pertussis.) 

46.  Potassii    bromid.,    5ss.-j     (gm. 

2-5). 
Aq.  destillat.,  oiij^s-   (100  cc). 
Syr.  simpl.,  3v  (20  cc). 
M.    S.    One    teaspoonful    every 
three  hours. 

(For  pertussis.) 

Cliloroformi,  %j    (30  cc). 
iEtheris,  ,-)iJ   (60  cc). 
01.  terebintha^,  oijss.    (10  cc). 
M.  S.  Pour  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
on  a  handkerchief  and  inhale. 
(For  pertussis.) 

48.  Bromoformi,   TIX  xlv    (3  cc). 
D.  in  vitro  nigro. 
S.  Three  to  five  drops  in  sweet- 
ened water  thrice  daily. 
(For  pertussis.) 


47. 


ful 


gr. 


VIJSS. 


49.  Guaiacol.    carbonat 

(gm.  0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  30. 
S.  Three  powders  daily. 
(Chronic  tuberculosis.) 

50.  Pyrenol,  3j  (gm.  4). 

Aq.  destillat.,  §iv   (130  cc). 

Syr.  rubi  ida?i,  3v  (20  cc). 

M.  S.  Three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  daily. 

(In  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  per- 
tussis, etc.) 

6.  Prescriptions  for  the  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and 
Pharynx  ^ 

51.  Potassii  chlorat.,  3ijss.  (gm.  10). 
Aq.  destillat.,  .^x  (300  cc). 
M.   S.   Gargle,  plain   or  diluted 

with  equal  parts  of  water. 


'  For  solutions  for  local  application  see  also  No.  43. 
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52.  Aqua    hydrogen,    dioxid.,   oiijss. 

(100  c.c.)  of  u  tliree-per-cent 
solution. 
D.   S.   For  gargling  and  mouth 
wash. 

(Pcroxid-of-liydrogcn  solution. ) 

53.  Sodii  borat.,  5ijss.   (gni.  10). 
Aq.  dcstillat.,  §x   (300  c.c). 
M.  S.  Gargle. 

54.  Potassii    chlorat.,    gr.    xlv-lxxv 

(gm.  3-5). 
Aq.  destillat.,  §v   (150  c.c). 
(With  children,  ad.  syr.  simpl., 

oijss.   [10  c.c].) 
M.   S.   Slowly  swallow  one  half 
teaspoonful    every    quarter    to    half 
hour. 

(For  ordinary   sore  throat,  ne- 
crotic sore  throat,  and  diphtheria.) 

55.  Hydrargyri    chloridi     corrosivi, 

gr.  i-j  (gm.  0.02-0.05). 
Aq.  destillat.,  5!]   (50  c.c). 
M.    S.    Swab    the    throat    from 
four  to  six  times  daily. 

(For  beginning  diphtheria.) 

7.     Remedies     for     Regulating     the 
Heart's  Action 

56.  Fol.   digitalis,  gr.  xv-xxx   (gm. 

1-2). 
Aq.  fervidae,  ^v  (150  c.c). 
M.  et  fiat  infusio. 
S.  One  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours. 

57.  Fol.    digitalis,    gr.    ij-iij     (gm. 

0.1-0.2). 
D.    tal.    pulv.    (ad.    caps,    amy- 

lac).  No.  20. 
S.  Take  one  powder  three  to  five 
times  daily. 

58.  Infus.   digitalis,   1.5:120. 

Liq.  potass,  acetici   3j  (30  c.c). 
Oxymel  scillae,  ^ss.   (15  c.c). 

M.   S.   One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 


59.  Fol.  digitalis,  gr.  ij    (gm.  0.1). 
Diuretini,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 

M.  f.  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv.,  No. 
10. 

S.  Take  three  powders  daily. 

60.  Caffeina;  sodio-salicyl.,  gr.  iij-v 

(gm.  0.2-0.3). 
D.   ad.   capsul.   amyl.   tal.    dos.. 

No.  12. 

S.    Take    four    to    six    powders 
daily. 

61.  Fol.  digitalis,  gr.  ij  (gm.  0.1). 
Caffeina}    sodio-salicyl.,    gr.     iij 

(gm.  0.2). 
M.  f.  pulv.     D.  tal.  pulv..  No. 
12. 

S.     Take     one     powder     thrice 
daily. 

62.  Digalen,  5SS.   (15  c.c). 

S.  Fifteen  drops  thrice  daily. 

63.  Tinct.    strophanthi,    oijss.     (10 

c.c). 

S.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  several 
times  daily. 

(Good  stimulant  in  chronic,  and 
particularly  in  acute,  heart  failure.) 

64.  Spiritus  nitroglycerini,  TT\,  xv  (1 

c.c). 

Aq.  destillat.,  oijss.   (10  c.c). 

S.    Ten    to    fifteen    drops    (in- 
creasing cautiously). 

(For  angina  pectoris.) 

8.  Excitants  {analeptics) 

65.  Camphorae,    gr.    xxxvijss.    (gm. 

2.5). 
01.     amygdaloruiu,     oijss.     (10 
c.c). 

M.  S.  For  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion. An  entire  Pravaz  syringeful 
(ttl  XV  [1  c.c])  at  once,  repeated,  if 
necessary. 
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G6.  Camplioriv.    f^r.     ij-iijss.     (gm. 

0.1-(».i:)). 
Sacchari    lactis,   gr.    vjss.    (gm. 

0.4). 
^I.    f.    pulv.     D.    tal.    dos.    ad 

chartain  ceratani,  Xo.  10. 
S.    OiH'  iMiwdcr  ovcrv  half  honr. 

67.  .Kthcr.,  ov   {20  c.c). 

8.  For  sul)Cutaneous  injection ; 
an  entire  syringeful  [TTL  xv]  at  once. 

(Acetic  ether  and  spirit  of 
ether  may  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. ) 

68.  .-Ether,     sulpluir.     vel,     acetici, 

oijss.  (10  c.c). 
S.    Ten    to    twenty    drops    on 
sugar. 

(Spirit  of  ether  may  be  used  in 
like  manner.) 

69.  Liq.     amraonii     anisat.,     3ijss. 

(10  c.c). 
Spirit,  ivther., 
Tinct.  aromat.,  ana  5j  (5  c.c). 

M.  S.  Twenty  drops  to  be  taken 
on  sugar  or  in  water. 

70.  Moschi,  gr.  j-iij   (gm.  0.1-0.2). 
Saccliari    lactis,    gr.    vij     (gm. 

0.4). 

M.    f.   pulvis.     D.   tal.   dos.   ad 
chartam  cerat.,  No.  5. 

S.  One  powder  to  be  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

71.  Alc.hol.  dilut., 

Tinct.    aromat.,    ana    ni  xlv    (3 

c.c). 
Af|.  destillat.,  .',iv  (120  c.c). 
Syr.  simp!.,  .^ss.   (1.5  c.c). 

M.  S.  One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

(May  ]n;  used  instead  of  wine 
with  poor  patients.) 


9.    Stomachics    (digestives)    and 
Bitters 

72.  Acid,    hydrochlor.    dilut.,    oijss. 

(10  c.c). 
S.  Ten  to  twenty  drops  in  w^ater 
half  an  hour  after  meals. 

73.  Pepsini,  gr.  vijss.  (gm.  0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 

S.  Take  one  powder  in  water 
after  meals. 

74.  Tinct.    cinchonae    compos.,    3vj 

(35  c.c). 
Acid,     muriat.     dilut.,     oj      (4: 

c.c). 
Pepsini,  3ss.   (gm.  2). 
M.    S.   Twenty  to   tliirty   drops 
in  water  after  meals. 

75.  Tinct.  amarae,  3ijss.  (10  c.c). 
Tinct.  aromat.,  3j  (5  c.c). 

M.  S.  Fifteen  to  tw^enty  drops. 

76.  Tinct.     gentianae,     3ijss.      (10 

c.c). 
Tinct.  aromat., 
Syr.  aurantii,  ana  3j   (5  c.c). 
M.  S.  Twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

77.  Tinct.  cinchonae  compos., 
Tinct.    aurantii,    ana    ^ss.     (15 

c.c). 
M.    S.    Twenty    to    twenty-five 
drops. 

78.  Tinct.  nucis  vomica., 

Aq.   laurocerasi,  ana  3ijss.    (10 

cc). 
M.  S.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  twice 
or  thrice  daily. 

79.  Orexini     tannici,     gr.     v-vijss. 

(gm.    0.,3-0.5). 

D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 

S.  One  or  two  powders  daily  in 
wafers. 

(Is  said  to  stimulate  the  appe- 
tite) 
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80.  Bismuthi  sul)nitrat.,  gr.  v   (gm. 

0.3). 
Sacchari  alhi,  gr.  iij   (gm.  0.2). 
M.  f.  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  15. 
S.   Three  or  four  powders  daily. 

81.  Bismuthi  subnitrat.,  gr.  v   (gm. 

0.3). 
Morphinfe   hydrochlorid.,   gr.    ^ 

(gm.  0.01  j. 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  iij   (gm.  0.2). 
M.  f.  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 
S.  Two  or  three  powders  daily. 
(For  cardialgia.) 

82.  Bismuthi     subcarbonat.,     oss.-j 

(gm.  2-5). 
Sodii  bicarbonat.,  5J    (gm.  30). 
ElcTeosacchari  mentha^,5J  (gm.5). 
M.  f.  pulv.     D.  ad  scatulam. 
S.  Take  a  knife-pointful  thrice 
daily. 

83.  Magnesia    carbonat.,    ov     (gm. 

20). 
Elseosacchari      menthse,      oijss. 

(gm.    10). 
M.  f.  pulv. 

S.    Take  a  knife-pointful  twice 
or  thrice  daily. 

(For  heartburn.) 

84.  Sodii  ])icarbonat.,  ,^j    (gm.  30). 
Ela?osacchari      menths,      oijss. 

(gm.    10). 
M.  f.  pulv. 
S.     Knife-pointful. 

85    Eesorcini,  oss.    (gm.  2). 

Aqua  destillat.,  ^vj   (180  c.c). 
Syr.  simpl.,  ov  (20  c.c). 
M.  D.  in  vitro  nigr. 
S.    One  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours. 

86.  Dococt.  condurango,  15:150. 

Syr.  aurantii,  ^ss.   (15  c.c). 

M.  S.  One  ta])lespoonful  every 
two  ()!•  Ilirce  liours. 

(Stomachic,  particularly  in  can- 
cer of  the  stomach.) 


87.  Fluidext.  condurango,  5iv   (120 

c.c). 
Syr.  aurantii,  ,^j  (30  c.c). 
M.    S.    One    half    to    one    tea- 
spoonful  thrice  daily. 

10.  Emetics 

88.  Ipecacuanhas,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Ammonii    et    potassii    tartrat., 

gr.  j  (gm.  0.05). 
M.  f.  pulvis.    D.  tal.  dos.,  Xo.  4. 
S.  Take   one  powder  every   fif- 
teen minutes  until  they  act. 

89.  Ipecacuanhas,   gr.    xv-xxx    (gm. 

1-2). 
Ammonii    et    potassii    tartrat., 

gr.  ss.-j   (gm.  0.03-0.05). 
Aq.  destillat.,  3j   (30  c.c). 
Oxymel  scillae.,  §ss    (15  c.c). 
M.  S.    A  teaspoonful  every  ten 
minutes  until   the   action   desired   is 
obtained. 

90.  Apomorphini  hydrochloridi,  gr. 

I  (gm.  0.04). 
Aqua  destillat.,  oss.  (2  c.c). 
M.    S.    Inject    in.x-xv    (0.6-1 
c.c). 

91.  Cupri  sulphat.,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Aqua  destillat.,  5jsi^-  (50  c.c). 
M.  S.    oj  repeated  until  desired 

action  is  obtained. 

11.  Laxatives  (purgatives) 

£2.  Olei  ricini,  §ij  (60  c.c). 

S.      One     tablespoonful     every 
hour  or  two. 

93.  Olei  ricini,  f,]  (30  c.c). 
Acaci;^,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Fiat  emulsio  cum. 
Aq.  destillat.,  f)ijss.   (75  cc). 
Syr.  amygdal.,  ,^ss.   (15  cc). 
M.  S.  Teaspoonful  every  one  or 
two  hours. 
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1)4.   llv(lrar«;yri  thlorid.  mit.,  gr.  v- 
"vijss.   (Kill-  0..S-0.5). 
D.   tal.   pulv.   ad   tapsul.   aniyl., 

No.  5. 
S.  Take  one  powder  every  three 
hours  until  they  act. 

95.  Sodii  sulphat.,  .^jss.  (gm.  50). 
Sodii  l)icarl)onat.,  5jss.  (gm.  6). 
Sodii  I'hlorati.  ;,'r.  xlv  (gm.  3). 
M.  f.  i)ulvis. 

S.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water  every  morning. 

9G.  Magnesii     sulphat.,     §ij      (gm. 
60). 
Sodii  hicarbonat.,  Siij  (gm.  12). 
M.  f.  pulv. 

S.  One  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of 
water. 

97.  Senna\,  5ss.  (gm.  15). 
Anisi,  5j   (gm.  5). 

Aq.  fervida%  .^v  (150  c.c). 
M.  et  fiat  infusio;  adde 
Sodii  sulphat,  3v   (gm.  30). 
M.  S.  Tablespoonful  hourly. 

98.  Fran;,aila',  .^ijss.    (gm.  80). 
Senna', 

Mentha;  pip.,  ana  3v  (gm.  20). 
M.  et  fiat  species.     A  teaspoon- 
ful to  a  cup  of  tea.    Take  at  night. 

99.  Pulv.  rhei,  oj   (gm.  5). 

Sodii  vel  magnesii  sulphat.,  ^ss. 

(gm.  15). 
Zingiheris,  5ss.   (gm.  2). 
M.  et  fiat  pulvis. 
S.  One  half  to  one  teaspoonful 
at  a  dose. 

100.   Rhei. 

Sulphur,  praecip.. 
Potass  ii  hi  tart  rat., 
Anisi,  ana  .ij  (gm.  5). 
Sacchari  alhi,  3v  (gm.  20). 
M.  et  fiat  pulv. 
S.  Knife-j)ointful. 
(In  hemorrhoids.) 


101.  Khoi. 

Extr.  rhei  compos.,  ana  gr.  xxij 

(gm.  1.5). 
Extr.    belladonna;,    gr.    ij    (gm. 

0.1). 
M.  et  fiant  pilulae,  No.  30. 
S.  Two  to  four  pills  daily. 

102.  Ext.  aloes. 

Sapon.    Jalapini,    ana    gr.    xxij 

(gm.   1.5). 
M.  et  fiant  pilulae,  No.  30. 
S.  Two  to  four  pills  daily. 

103.  Extr.  aloes, 

Ehei.,  ana  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 

Extr.  colocynthidis, 

Cambogiae,   ana  gr.   vijss.    (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  et  fiant  piluL,  No.  30. 
S.  Two  or  three  pills  daily. 

104.  Extr.  aloes,  gr.  vijss.  (gm.  0.5). 
Extr.  rhei.  comp.,  gr.  xlv   (gm. 

3). 
Ferri,  gr.  xlv  (gm.  3). 
M.  et  fiant  pil..  No.  100. 
S.  One  or  two  pills  at  a  dose. 

105.  Extr.  aloes,  gr.  xlv  (gm.  3). 
Extr.     belladonnae,     gr.     vijss. 

(gm.  0.5). 
Saponis,  q.  s.  ad  pilulas.  No.  30. 
S.  One  or  two  pills  at  a  dose. 

106.  Podophyllini,     gr.     ss.-v     (gm. 

0.03-0.3). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.  et  fiat  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv.. 

No.  10. 
S.    One  or  two  powders  daily  as 
required. 

107.  Decoct,  tamarind.,  50:250. 
Magnesii     sulphat.,     r)vj      (gm. 

25). 
M.    S.    Drink   one   half   to   one 
glass  every  morning. 
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108.  Fluidext.  cascarae  sagradse,  §j 
(gm.  30)  [or  fluidext.  cascarae 
sagrad.  aromatic.]. 

S.    One    lialf    to    one    teaspoon- 
fnl  once  or  twice  daily. 

10!).  Glycerin!,   TTL  xlv-5J    (3-5  c.c). 

S.  To  be  injected  with  a  small 
syringe  into  the  rectum. 

(Also  glycerin  suppositories.) 


12.    Astringents    and    Antidiarrheal 
Remedies 

110.  Acidi    tannici,    gr.    j-ij     (gm. 

0.05-0.1). 

Opii.  gr-  i  (gm-  0.3). 
Sacchari,  gr.  j   (gm.  0.5). 
M.  et  f.  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv.,  No. 
10. 

S.    One    powder    every    two    or 
three  hours. 

111.  Tannigen      or     tannalbin,     gr. 

vijss.-xv   (gm.  0.5-1). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 

S.    One   powder   three    times   a 
day. 

112.  Argenti  nitrat.,  gr.   ij-iij    (gm. 

0.1-0.2). 
Pulv.  opii,  gr.  XXX  (gm.  2). 
Gentian,  et  extract,  gentian.,  q. 

s.  ad  pilulas,  No.  50. 

S.  Four  to  six  pills  daily. 
(Chronic  diarrhea.) 

113.  Argenti    nitrat.,    gr.     ij     (gm. 

0.1). 
Aq.  destill.,  ,^jss.   (50  c.c). 
Glyccrini,  oijss.   (10  c.c). 


hours. 


M.  D.  in  vitro  nigro. 

S.    One    teaspoonful    every   two 

(For  diarrhea  of  children.) 


114.  Bisnuithi   subnitrat.,  gr.   vijss.- 

xv   (gm.  0.5-1). 
Opii,  gr.  i   (gm.  0.02). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.  et  1".  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv.,  Xo. 

12. 

S.    Two  or  three  powders  daily. 
(Chronic  intestinal  ulcers.) 

115.  Bismuthi  subnitrat.,  oj  (gm.  5). 
Mucilag.  acaciffi. 

Syrup,  simpl.,  ana  .^ss.  (15  c.c). 
Aq.  destillat.,  giv  (120  c.c). 

M.   S.   One  tablespoonful  every 
hour  or  two.     Shake. 

(For  dysentery,  etc.) 

116.  Bismuthi     salicylat.,     gr.     ij-v 

(gm.   0.1-0.3). 
Pulv.  gummos.,  gr.   vijss.    (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  et  fiat  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv.. 

No.  12. 

S.  One  powder  every  two  hours. 

(For    chronic    diarrhea,    intes- 
tinal catarrh  of  children.) 

117.  Plumbi    acetat.,   gr.    ss.-j    (gm. 

0.03-0.05). 
Opii,  gr.  ^-i   (gm.  0.01-0.02). 
Sacchari    albi,    gr.    vijss.     (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  et  ft.  pulv.  D.  tal.  pulv..  No. 

12. 

S.    One    powder    every    two    or 
three  liours. 

118.  Decoct,  hjematoxyli,  5-10:150. 
Syr.  simpl.,  5J  (30  c.c). 

M.   S.   One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

319.  Tnfus.  calumbfe,  15:  150. 
Elixir  aurantii.  5j  (5  c.c). 
Syr.  simpl.,  ISvj   (25  c.c). 

M.   S.  Tablespoonful  every  two 
hours. 
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120.  Decoct.  kranieri.T,  5-10 :  r20. 

Tiiut.  aroiiiat.,  5J  (5  c.c). 

Syr.  siiiipl.,  .V^.  (15  c.c). 

M.   S.   'ral)lc.spoonful  every   two 
hours. 

l.'l.    Muiilair.  acacia', 

Syr.  siiii|»l.,  aiia  ."v  (20  c.c). 
Aq.  destillat..  .^v    (  r<!i>  c.c). 
'I'inct.opii,  111  -xv-xxx  (1-2  c.c). 
M.   S.   'I';ililcs|)(»»)iit'ul  every   two 

linui>. 

122.  01.  aiiiy^'dal.,  oijss.   (10  c.c). 
Acacia',  oj   (gm.  5). 

A(|.  destillat.,  5iv  (120  c.c). 

Fiat  enmlsio,  adde 

Syr.  sinipl.,  ov  (20  c.c). 

May  add  tinct.  opii.  Til  xxx   (2 

c.c). 
M.  S.  Tablespoonful  every  two 
hours. 

123.  Xaphthaleni,  gr.  iij-vijss.   (gm. 

(».2-().5). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 
S.  Three  or  four  powders  daily 
in  wafers. 

124.  Decoct,  salipis,  1 :  200. 
\'ini  opii,  gtt.  iij-v. 

D.  S.  One  teaspoonful  every  one 
to  two  hours. 

r^.').  Hydrargyri  chlorid.  mit.,  gr.  i 
'(gm.  0.01). 
Opii,    gr.   ^^-T^^    (gm.    0.003- 

O.OOo). 
Sacchari  lactis,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.   et    ft.    ])ulv.    D.   tal.   pulv.. 

No.  12. 
S.    One    powder    every    two    or 
throe  hours. 

(In  diarrhea  of  children.) 

12n.  Creosoti,  TTL  ij-iv. 

A(|.  destillat.,  5j  (35  c.c). 

Syr.  althaw,  ^ss.   (15  c.c). 

M.    S.    Teaspoonful    every    two 
hours. 

(Tn  diarrhea  of  children.) 


13.  Anthelmintica 

127.  Trocliisci    santonini,    ana   gr.    j 
(gm.  0.05),  No.  10. 

S.  Two  troches  morning  and 
night. 

(In   ascarides  and    oxyuris.) 

12.S.   Santonica',  ."j  (gm.  5). 
.lalapa',  gr.  xv   (gm.  1 ). 
Syruj)i,  .Ivj   (25  c.c). 
M.  et  fiat  electuarium. 

S.  Take  in  three  doses. 

129.  Extract,  filicis,  oij   (gm.  8). 
Muc  acaciae,  §.]   (30  c.c). 
Syr.  simpl.,  5v   (20  c.c). 

S.  Take  in  two  portions  within 
lialf  an  hour. 

(The  simplest  and  best  way  to 
administer  the  extract  of  male  fern 
i.^:  in  gelatin  capsules,  each  contain- 
ing gr.  xv-xxx  [gm.  1-2]  of  the 
drug. ) 

130.  Pelletierinffi  tannat.,  gr.  v-vijss. 

(gm.  0.3-0.5). 
S.    Take    in   water,    and    follow 
in  half  an  hour  with  a  purge. 
(Said  to  be  effectual.) 

14.  Diuretics 

131.  Liquor  potassii  acetici, 

Syr.  simpl.,  ana  5vj  (25  c.c). 
Aq.  foeniculi,  oiij^s-    (100  c.c). 
S.     Tablespoonful     every     two 
hours. 

132.  Aceti  scillse,  ,ij  (30  c.c). 
Potassii  carbonat.  q.  s.  ad  per- 

fectam  saturationem. 
Aq.  petroselini,  ,^iv  (120  c.c). 
Syr.  simpl.,  ov  (20  c.c). 
M.   S.   One  tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 
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13,3.   Sodii  acetat.,  oijss    (gni.  10). 

Aq.  petroselini,  ,-)V  (150  c.c). 

M.    S.    One   tablespoonful  every 
two  hours. 

I.'M.  Tnfus.  scillffi,  1.5:1.50. 

'J'artar.  boraxat.,  ,^)Ss.    (gir..  15). 

Syr.  sinipl.,  f,ss.   (15  v.v.). 

M.    S.    One   table«poont'ul  every 
two  lioiirs. 

135.  Ononidis, 
Lign.  juniperi, 
Fruct.   juniperi, 

Fruct.  petroselini,  ana  3vj   (gm. 

25). 
M.  et  f.  species. 
D.    S.    One   teaspoonful   infused 
as  a  tea. 

136.  Diuretini     (theobromines    sodio- 

salicylat.),    gr.    xv-xxx    (gm. 
1-2). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  10. 
S.   Take  two   or  three   powders 
in  wafers  daily. 

137.  Sodio-theocini    acetat.,    gr.     v- 

vijss.   (gm.  0.3-0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  12. 
S.   One  powder  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

138.  Agurini,  gr.  vijss.-xv  (gm.  0.5- 

1). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  12. 
S.    Three  or  four  powders  daily 
in  wafers. 

139.  Euphyllin,  gr.  ij    (gm.   0.1). 

D.  in  original  tablets.  No.  20. 

S.  Three  to  five  tablets  daily. 

(Eupliyllin    may    also    l)e    pre- 
scribed in  suppository  form.) 

140.  Hydrargyri  chlorid.  mit.,  gr.  iij 

(gill.  0.2). 
D.  tal.  pulv.  in  capsulis,  No.  10. 
S.  Three  powders  daily. 
(As  a  diuretic  in  heart  affections ; 
may  be  combined  with  digitalis.) 


15.  Diaphoretics 

141.  Pilocarpine     hydrochlorat.,    gr. 

iij    (gm.  0.2). 
Aq.  destillat.,  oijss.  (10  c.c). 
M.  T).  ad.  vitrum  amplum. 

S.    Ten    to    fifteen    mini  ins    for 
hypodermic  injection. 

142.  T'ilocarpina'  hydrochlorat.,  gr.  v 

(gm.  0.3).  ■ 
Ext.  glyeyrrhiza%  q.   s.  et  fiant 
pilulae,  No.  30. 

S.  One  or  two  pills. 

143.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  gr.  v   (gm. 

0.3). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  iij   (gm.  0.2). 
M.  et  ft.  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv..  No. 

10. 

S.   One  powder  while  in  a  hot 
pack. 

144.  The   following  are   regarded  as 

diaphoretic  teas.: 

Chamomile  flowers. 
Elder  flowers. 
Linden  flowers. 


16.  Narcotics  and  ancestlieiics 

145.  Morphina?   hydrochloridi,   gr.    i 

(gm.  0.01). 
Sacchari    albi,    gr.    vijss.     (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  et  ft.  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv., 

No.  10. 

S.    Morphin  powder.     Take  one 

at  night. 

146.  Morphina^  hydrochloridi,  gr.  j- 

ij  (gin.  0.0.")-0.1). 
Aq.   amygdal.  amar.,  oijss.    (10 
c.c). 

M.    S.    Morphin    drops.     Dose, 
fifteen  to  twenty. 
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147.  Morphimv  hydroelilorid.,  gv.   iv      154.  Sulphonal,  gr.  xv-xxx   (gm.  1- 


(gm.  U.25). 

Ai|.  (lestillat.,  3vj    {Ui)  c.c). 

1).  S.  Oiu'-iHT-cent  niorphin 
solution  for  hypodermic  injection. 
One  I'ravaz  syringeful  [  TTt  xv]  ecjuals 
gr.  i   (gni.  O.Ul)  oi"  inorphin. 

148.  Morpliin*  liydrochlorid.,  gr.  j 
(gni.  O.Uo). 

Syr.  simp!.,  .^,j  (30  c.c). 

^I.  S.  One  half  to  oiie  tea- 
spoonful. 

1  ID.  Codeina?  phosphat.,  gr.   ^    (gm. 

0.02). 
Saccliari    albi,    gr.    vijss.     (gm, 

0.5). 
M.  et  ft.  pulv.    D.  tal.  pulv.,  No. 

10. 
S.    One  or  two  powders  daily. 

150.  Ileroinfe  liydrochlorid.,  gr.  ^^- 
tV  (gm.  0.003-0.005). 

Saccliari  albi,  gr.  vijss.  (gm. 
0.5). 

M.  et  ft.  pulv.  I),  tal.  pulv.,  Xo. 
10. 

S.  Two  or  three  powders  daily. 


2). 

I),  tal.  pulv.,  No.  6. 
S.   Take  one  powder  in  plenty 
of  fluid  two  hours  before  retiring. 

155.  Trional,  gr.  xv-xxx  (gm.  1-2). 

D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  6. 

S.    One  powder  to  be  taken  in  a 
wafer  at  night. 

15G.  Veronal,  gr.  vijss.-xv  (gm.  0.5- 

1). 
D.  tal.  pulv.,  No.  6. 

S.    One  powder  in  a  cup  of  tea 

at  night. 

157.  Potassii    bromidi,    gr.     xxx-xlv 

(gm.  2-3). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  5. 
S.    Take   one   powder   dissolved 
in  a  glass  of  water  at  night. 

158.  Cannabini    tannat.,   gr.    v-vijss. 

(gm.  0.3-0.5). 
Saccliari  albi,  gr.  iij   (gm.  0.2). 
M.   et   ft.   pulv.     D.    tal.   pulv.. 

No.  6. 
S.   One  powder  at  night. 
(Expensive !) 


151.  Chloral,  hydrat.,  3ss.-j   (gm.  2- 

5). 
Aq.,  destillat., 

Syr.  aurantii,  ana  .Ij   (5  c.c). 
M.  S.   Take  in  one  or  two  doses. 

152.  Chloral,    hydrat.,    gr.    xl    (gm. 

2.5). 
Aq.  destillat.,  .^ijss.  (10  c.c). 

M.  S.    To  be  talcen  at  night  in 
half  a  glass  of  milk. 

l.")3.  Chloralamid.,  gr.  xxx    (gm.   2). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  5. 

S.    One  powder  to  be  taken  in  a 
wafer  at  night. 


159.  Extr.  cannabis  indicas,  gr.  iij-xv 

(gm.  0.2-1). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.  et  ft.  pulv.     D.  tal.  jsulv.. 

No.  6. 
S.  One  powder  at  night. 

160.  Paraldehyd,  oj-.^jss.   (4-6  c.c). 
D.  S.  Take  in  water. 

(In  delirium  tremens.    Restless- 
ness of  alcoholics.) 

161.  Dormiol,  gr.  vijss.-xv  (gm.  0.5- 

xv). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  6. 
S.    One   powder   in   a  wafer   or 
v;ater  at  nisrht. 
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1G2.  Cocainaehydruelilorid.,  gr.  vijss.-      168.  Ferri  sulphat. 


xv-xxijss.   (0.5-1-1.5). 
Aq.  destillat.,  oij  (8  c.c). 
Alcohol,  OSS.  (2  c.c). 
M.  S.  Paint  externally. 

163.  Ansesthesini,   gr.    v-vijss.    (gm. 

0.3-0.5). 
D.  tal.  pulv..  No.  10. 
S.   One  powder  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

(Cardialgia.     Vomiting.) 

164.  Cocainge  hydrochlorid.,  gr.  vijss. 

(gm.  0.5). 

Spir.  vini,  q.  s.  ad.  solut. 

Aq.  destillat.,  oijss.  (10  c.c). 

D.  S.  For  hypodermic  injection. 

Dose,  one  quarter  to  one  half 
Pravaz  syringeful   ( TTL  iv-vii j ) . 

(All  cocain  solutions  are  more 
stahle  if,  instead  of  pure  water,  a 
1 :  10,000  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  be  used.) 


17.  Tonics 

165.  Ferri    reducti,    gr.    j-iij     (gm. 

0.05-0.2). 
Sacchari   lactis,  gr.   viJss.    (gm. 

0.5). 
M.  et  ft.  pulvis.     D.  tal.  pulv., 

No.  20. 

S.  Two  powders  daily. 

166.  Ferri     oxid.     saceharat.     solut., 

B.i  (gm.  30). 
D.  ad  scatulam. 
S.  Knife-pointful  thrice  daily. 

167.  Ferri    carbonat.    saceharat.,    §j 

(gm.  30). 
D.    S.        Knife-pointful     thrice 
daily. 

99 


Potassii     carbonat.,     ana     oi]- 

Sijss.   (gm.  8-10). 
Tragacantha^   <\.    s.    ad    pilulas. 

No.  100. 
S.  Two  to  four  pills  thrice  daily 
(Blaud's  pills). 

169.  Ferri  lactat., 

Succi     liquir.     dep.     ana     3jss. 

(gm.  6). 
M.  et  fiant  pilulas.  No.  100. 
S.    Two    or    three    pills    thrice 
daily. 

170.  Ferri  lactat, 

Ext.  cinchonas  aquos.,  ana  3jss. 

(gm.  6). 
Muc    acacite,    q.    s.    ad   pilulas, 

No.  100. 
S.    Two    or    three    pills    thrice 
daily. 

173.  Tinct.  ferri  chlorati  athereae, 
Aq.    cinnamomi,    ana    ovj     (25 

c.c). 
M.   S.  Thrice  daily  one  half  to 

one  teaspoonful  in  wine. 

172.  Liquoris    ferri    albuminati,    5ij 

(60  c.c). 
S.  One  teaspoonful  thrice  daily. 

173.  Quinin  sulphat., 

Ferri  sulphat.,  ana  gr.  xlv  (gm. 

3). 
Glycyrrhiza?,    q.    s.    ad    pilulas, 

No.  60. 
S.    One  or  two  pills  tlirice  daily. 

174.  Syrup,  ferri  iodid. 

Syrup,  simpl.,  ana  ,\j   (30  c.c). 
M.    S.    One    teaspoonful    thrice 
daily. 

175.  Arseni  trioxid.,  gr.  v  (gm.  0.3). 
Piperis,  gr.  xlv  (gm.  3). 
Extr.  glycyrrhiza\  q.  s.  ad  pilu- 
las, No.  100. 

S.  Two  or  three  pills  daily. 
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17ti.  Ferri  redact i,  ."j  (gm.  5). 

Acid,  arsenios.,  gr.  iij  (gm.  0.2). 

Kxtr.  gcntiaiuc,  (j.  s.  ad  pilul.. 
No.  100. 

S.  One  or  two  pills  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 

18.  Nervines 

177.  Potassii     broinidi,     gr.     xv-xlv 

(gm.  1-3). 
D.  tal.  pulv.  ad  chart,  ceratam. 

No.  20. 
S.  Two  or  three  powders  in  one 
half  glass  of  water  or  seltzer  daily. 

178.  Li(|U(>r.     potassii     arsenit.     (  = 

solut.   Fowleri), 
Aq.     mentha?,    ana    oijss.     (10 

c.c). 
M.   S.   Ten   drops   thrice   daily. 
Dose  to  be  gradually  increased.^ 

179.  Argenti  nitrat.,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Argillae,  oijss.   (gm.  10). 

Aq.  destillat.  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil., 

No.  100. 
S.    One  or  two  pills  thrice  daily 
before  meals. 

180.  Extr.  ergotae,  3j  (gm.  5). 
Extr.     glycyrrhizae,     q.     s.     ad 

pilulas,  No.  100. 
S.    One    to    three    pills    thrice 
daily. 

181.  Atropinae  sulphat.,  gr.   i    (gm- 

0.01). 
Extr.  glycyrrhizpp,  q.  s.  ut  fiant 

pilula?.  No.  20. 
S.   Two  or  three  pills  daily. 

182.  Scopolamina:^   hvdrobromidi,   gr. 

i    (gm.  0.01). 

Aq.  destillat.,  5ijss.  (10  c.c). 

S.  Five  to  fifteen  minims  sub- 
cutaneously. 

(Tn  paralysis  agitans,  tremor, 
and  conditions  of  excitement.) 


183.  Zinci    oxidi,    gr.    J— vijss.    (gm. 

0.01-0.5). 
Sacchari  albi,  gr,  v  (gm.  0.3). 
M.  et  ft.  pulv.     D.   tal.  ])ulv.. 

No.  20. 
S.  Two  or  three  powders  daily. 

184.  Zinci  oxidi,  oj   (gm.  5). 
Extract,   belladonna^,   oss.    (gm. 

2). 
Extract.  Valerianae,  5j  (gm.  5). 
Pulv.    rad.    Valeriana^    q.    s.    ut 

fiant  pilul..  No.  100. 
S.  One  pill  thrice  daily. 
(For  Epilepsy,  Chorea,  etc.) 

185.  Zinci  valerianat,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
[Vel.    extr.    belladonna^,    gr.    ij 

(gm.  0.1).] 
Extr.  gentianag,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  jiil.. 

No.  20. 
S.  Two  pills  twice  daily. 
(For  neuralgias,  etc.) 

18G.  Auri    et    sodii    chlorid.,    gr.    iv 
(gm.  0.25). 
Extr.  glycyrrhizse,  q.  s.  ad  pil.. 

No.  50.^ 
S.  One  pill  thrice  daily. 

187.  Aconitinae,  gr.  j   (gm.  0.05). 
Extract,  hyoscyami,  gr.  xv  (gm. 

1). 
Extract,  glycyrrhizaj,  5 j  (gm.  -i). 
M.  et  fiant  pilulse.  No.  50. 
S.  One  or  two  pills  twice  a  day. 

188.  Tinct.  valerians  fethereje, 

Aq.   amygdal.   amar.,   ana  oijss. 

(10  c.c). 
M.    S.    Twenty   to   thirty  drops 
thrice  daily. 

189.  Strychninae  nitrat.,  gr.  iij-vijss. 

(gm.   0.2-0.5). 
Extr.     glycyrrhizffi,     q.     s.     ad 

pilulas,  No.  100. 
S.  One  pill  thrice  daily. 


'For  other  arsenic  prescriptions,  vide  Nos.  175  and  176. 
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1L»0.  Feyi  lactut.,  5]   (-(lu.   1). 

Extr.      cinclionre      aquos.,      oss. 

(gm.   2). 
Extr.  nucis  vomicae,  gv.  xv  (gra. 

!)• 
Extr.     glycyrrhizae,     q.     s.     ad 

pilul.,  No.  100. 

D.  S.  Three  to  five  pills  daily. 

101.  Sodii  nitrit.,  oij   (gm.  2). 

Aqua  destillata%  §iv  (120  c.c). 

M.  One  tablespoouful  three  or 
four  times  daily. ^ 

(For  angina  pectoris,  asthma, 
migraine.) 

19.  Lininients  and  Ointments 

1!>2.  Olei  olivfe, 

Cliloroformi,  ana  .^ij  (60  c.c). 
M.  S.  To  be  rubbed  in. 

193.  Spirit,  saponati, 
Cliloroformi,  ana  ,^ij   (60  c.c). 
M.  S.  To  be  rubbed  in. 

194.  Spirit,  camphorae,  §iij  (90  c.c). 
01.  juniperi,  5ss.  (15  c.c). 

M.  S.  To  be  rubbed  in. 

195.  Potassii  iodid.,  gr.  xv-lxxv  (gm. 

1-5). 
Vaselini,  ovj   (gm.  25). 
M.  fiat  unguentum. 
S.  External  use. 


196.  lothion,  gr.  xlv  (gm.  3). 
Vaselini, 

Lanolini,  ana  3ijss.  (gm.  10)r. 
M.  et  fiat  unguentum. 

S.  External  use. 

197.  lodoformi,  gr.  xv  (gm.  1). 
Collodii,  §ss.  (15  c.c). 

M.  S.  E:!Lternal  use. 

198.  Balsami  peruviani,  gr.  xv  (gm. 

!)• 
Unguent,  simpl.,  §j  (gm.  30). 

M.  et  f.  unguentum. 
S.  External  use. 
(For  bedsores.) 


gr. 


ij-vijss.     (gm. 
(gm. 


199.  Veratrinas, 

0.1-0.5). 
Unguent,     simpl.,     oijss. 

10). 
M.  et  fiat  unguentum. 
S.  Veratrin  ointment. 
(Externally    in    neuralgias   and 
the  like.) 

200.  Unguent,   hydrargyri  dilut.,  gr. 

xxx-lxxv    (gm.   2-5). 
D.  tal.   dos.   ad  chartam  cerat., 

No.  12. 
S.  To  be  rubbed  in  as  directed. 
(For  inunctions  in  syphilis,  etc.) 


20.  A  Summary  of  the  Most  Important  Baths  and  Health.  Resorts 

1.  J n different  Thermal  Waters. — Badenweiler,  Gastein,  Johannesbad, 
Leuk,  Pfiiffers,  Kagatz,  Sehlangenbad,  Teplitz,  Warmbrunn,  Wildbad,  etc. 

2.  All-aline  ^Vaters.—¥Jn\?,,  Neuenahr,  Obersalzbrunnen,  Vichy,  etc. 

3.  Alkaline-saline  Waters. — Carlsbad,  Elster  (Salzquelle),  Franzensbad, 
Marienbad,  Kissingen,  Tarasp-Schuls,  etc. 

4.  Saline  Baths. —  (a)  Cold  salines:  Arnstadt,  Aussee,  Collierg,  Frankon- 
liauson,  Gnmnden,  Hall,  Tschl,  Kosen,  Kreuznach,  Oeynhausen,  Keichonhall, 
Salzungen,  Suiza,  Wittekind,  etc.  (&)  Warm  salines:  Baden-Baden,  Miinster 
and  Stein,  Wiesbaden. 


Tor  prescriptions  containing  quinin,  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  sec  Nos.   1,  8,  9, 
and  11. 
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5.  Sodium  Chlorid  Drinking  Waters. — Baden-Baclen,  Iloniburg,  Kissin- 
geii,  \Vii'sl)a(k'ii,  ctt . 

6.  Saline-carbunuled  Waters. —  (a)  Cokl :  ll()iiil)iirg,  Kissiiigen,  Salzselilirf, 
Soilen,  etc.     {b)  Warm:  Nauheim,  Ocynhaiiseii,  and  Soden. 

7.  Iodized  and  Bromized  Salines. — Adellieidsquelle,  Hall,  Konigsdorff- 
Jastrzemb,  Kreuznaeli,  Krankenheil-Tblz,  etc. 

8.  Sulphur  Springs. — Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden  near  Vienna,  Baden  near 
Zurich,  Eilsen,  Kreutli,  Leuk,  Neundorf,  Weilbach,  etc. 

!>.  i'halijbeate  Waters. — Alexishad,  Briickenaii,  Cudowa,  Driburg,  Elster, 
Franzensbad,  Liebenstein,  St.  Moritz,  Tyrniont,  IJippoldsau,  Schwalbacli,  Spaa, 
Steben,  etc. 

10.  Sea  Baths. —  {a)  Baltic  Sea:  Schwarzort,  Cranz,  Zoppot,  Colberg, 
Dievenow,  Misdroy,  Swinemiinde,  Heringsdorf,  Zirinowitz,  Eiigen  (Sassnitz, 
Lobine,  (iohren,  etc.),  Doberan  und  Iloiligendanun,  Warnemiinde,  Trave- 
iiiiinde.  and  many  others,  {b)  North  Sea:  Wyk-auf-Fuhr,  Westerland-Sylt, 
Heligoland,  Borkuin,  Spiekeroog,  Wangeroog,  Norderney,  Ostend,  Blanken- 
berghe,  Scheveningen,  and  many  others. 

11.  Iron-peat  Baths. — Cudowa,  Elster,  Franzensbad,  Marienbad,  Pyrmont, 
Reinerz,  Schmiedeberg,  etc. 

12.  Mud  BatJis. — Aix-la-Chapelle,  Eilsen,  Neundorf,  Baden  near  Vienna, 
etc. 

13.  Sand  Baths. — Blasewitz  near  Dresden,  Kostritz,  etc. 

14.  Grape-cure  Resorts. — Arco,  Botzen,  Diirkheim,  Gries,  Meran,  Mon- 
treux,  Vevey,  and  many  others. 
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TABLE   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES 
Table  of  Relation  of  U.  S.  Fluid  to  Metric  Measure 


Minims 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

Minims. 

Cubic 

Centimeters. 

Fluid             Cubic 
Drachms.     Centimeters. 

Fluid 
Ounces. 

Cubic 
Centimeters. 

1 

= 

.06 

30 

= 

1.85 

4         =           14.79 

4 

118.24 

2 

= 

.12 

40 

= 

2.46 

6         =          22.18 

6 

=          177.39 

5 
10 

=: 

.31 
.62 

Fluid 
Drachms. 

Cubic 

Centimeters. 

Fluid                  Cubic 
Ounces.        Centimeters. 

8 
12 

=         236 . 53 
354.82 

15 

= 

.92 

1 

= 

3.70 

1         =          29.57 

16 

473.11 

16K 

= 

1.00 

2 

= 

7.39 

2         =           59.10 

20 

= 

1.23 

3 

= 

11.09 

3         =          88.67 

Table  of 

Relation  of  Trot  Weight  to  Grams 

Grains. 

Crams. 

Grains. 

Grams. 

Drachma.                Grams. 

Ounces. 

Grams. 

H 

=: 

.008 

8 

= 

.52 

1           =             3.89 

1 

31.1 

H 

:= 

.011 

10 

= 

.65 

IH       =             5.83 

IH 

=             46.6 

H 

= 

.016 

15 

= 

.97 

2          =             7.77 

2 

62.2 

li 

^ 

.032 

15.43 

= 

1.00 

3           =           11.66 

3 

93.3 

1 

^ 

.065 

20 

= 

1.29 

4           =           15.55 

4 

124.4 

2 

= 

.13 

30 

= 

1.94 

6          =           23.3 

6 

=           186.6 

4 

= 

.26 

40 

= 

2.59 

8 

=           248.8 

5 

= 

.32 

61.73 

= 

4.00 

6 

= 

.39 

TABLE   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES 
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Table  of  Comparison  between  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Scales 


Degrees  Centigrade 

Degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Degree.s  Centigrade. 

Degrees  Fahrenheit 

25 

= 

77 

36 

= 

96.8 

26 

= 

78.8 

37 

= 

98.6 

27 

= 

80.6 

38 

= 

100.4 

28 

= 

82.4 

39 

= 

102.2 

29 

= 

84.2 

40 

= 

104. 

30 

= 

86 

41 

= 

.      105.8 

31 

= 

87.8 

42 

= 

107.6 

32 

= 

89.6 

43 

= 

109.4 

33 

=r 

91.4 

44 

= 

111.2 

34 

= 

93.2 

45 

= 

113 

35 

= 

95 

The  Metric  System 

in  Medicine 

^ 

Old  Style. 

Metric. 

ni  J 

or  gr.  j 

= 

06  gm. 

f  o  j 

or     5  j 

= 

4 

(( 

f  3j 

or     5  i 

= 

32 

« 

The  decimal  line,  instead  of  points,  makes  errors  impossible.  As  0.06 
(drug)  is  less  than  a  grain,  while  4  and  33  (vehicle)  are  more  than  the 
drachm  and  ounce,  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  too  large  doses  of  strong 
drugs. 

C.c.  (cubic  centimeters),  used  for  gm.  (grams),  causes  an  error  of  five 
per  cent  (excess). 

A  teaspoonful  is  usually  5  grams;  a  tablespoonful,  20  grams. 
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Abasia   (hysteria),  ii.  625. 
"  Abdominal   plethora,"   i.    712. 
Abdominal    reflex,    ii.    208. 
Abdueens  nerve,   paralysis  of,  ii.   228. 
"  Aberrant  hemorrhoids,"  i.  609. 
Abiotropliy   (dementia  prtiecox),  ii.  607. 
Abortion,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
and,    i.    700. 

septic  aflfections  and,  i.  134. 

smallpox    and,    i.    67. 
Abortive   paranoia,   ii.   681. 
Abscess,   hepatic,   i.    681. 

of  the  brain,  aetiology  of,  ii.  518. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  520. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    521. 
pathology    of,    ii.    519. 
prognosis    in,    ii.    521. 
treatment  of,  ii.  522. 
Accident  neuroses,  ii.  654. 
Acetic  acid,  tests  for,  i.  514. 
Acetone  bodies,  diabetes  and,  ii.   100. 
Achilles  tendon  reflex,  ii.  210. 
Achillodynia,   ii.   183. 
Achlorhydria,  i.  554. 

cancer  of  the  stomach  and,  i.  551. 
Acholia   and  cholaemia,  i.  701. 
Achromatopsia,   hysteria   and,   ii.   622. 
Achylia  gastrica,  aetiology  of,  i.  554. 

anadynic  form  of,  i.  556. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  557. 

pathology  of,  i.  555. 

simple  functional  form  of,  i.  556. 

symptomatic  form  of,  i.  555. 

trauma  and,  i.  557. 

treatment  of,  i.  557. 
Acoustic  tract,  chief,  ii.  497. 
Acromegaly,  ii.  567. 
Acroparfpsthesia,  aetiology  of,  ii.  186. 

arteriosclerosis  and,  ii.  186. 

course  of,  ii.  186. 

diagnosis   of,    ii.    186. 

symptoms  of,   ii.   180. 

treatment   of,    ii.    187. 

varicose  veins  and,  ii.  186. 


Actinomycosis     of    the    thoracic    cavity, 
course  of,  i.  370. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  369. 

treatment  of,  i.  370. 

tubercle  bacillus  and,  i.  369. 
Acupuncture   in  aneurism,  i.  465. 
Acute   ascending   paralysis,   neuritis   and, 

ii.  271. 
Acute  curable  ataxia,  ii.  272. 
Acute   delirium,    ii.    660. 
Adams-Stokes  disease,  i.  417. 
Addison's  disease,  i.  801. 
Adenia,  ii.  74. 
Adenoid  growths,  i.  492. 
Adiposis  dolorosa,  ii.   137. 
Adolescence,  cardiopathy  of,  i.  429. 
Adolescent  insanity,  ii.  600. 
Adrenalin,  action  of,  i.  802. 
Agglutination   test   in   cholera,   i.   105. 

in   Malta   fever,   i.    162. 

in  typhoid,  i.  25. 

Weil's  disease  and,  i.  668. 
Agraphia,    ii.    262,    484. 
Ague,  i.   107. 

Air  in  pericardial  sac,  i.  453. 
Akinesia  algera   (hysteria),  ii.  625. 
Alalia,   ii.   434. 

Albuminuria,  aetiology  and  general  pathol- 
ogy of,  i.  727. 

amyloid    kidney    and,    i.    785. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  726. 

Esbacli's    apparatus    in,    i.    726. 

heat  test  in,  i.  720. 

Heller's  test  in,  i.  720. 

hypalbuminosis    and,    i.    728. 

intermittent,  orthostatic  form  of,  i.  725. 

spurious  form  of,  i.  727. 
Albuminuric   retinitis,    i.    767. 
Alcohol,  ana'iiiia  and,  ii.  5(). 

cirrliosis  of  i\w.  liver  and,  i.  684. 

contracted  kidney  and,  i.  771. 

in  pneumonia,  i.  272. 

obesity  and,   ii.    133. 
Alcohol  poisoning,   ii.   710. 
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Alcoholic   insanity,   ii.   660. 
Alcoholic    neuritis,    ii.    205. 
Alcoholic    paralysis,    ii.    273. 
Alcoholism,  chronic  gastritis  and,  i.  521. 
diabetes  and,   ii.  96. 
epilepsy    and,    ii.    582. 
gout  and,  ii.  120. 
Alexia,  ii.  478,  484. 
Algid  stage,  in  cholera,  i.  102. 
Alimentary   to.xicosis,   i.   586. 
Allochiria.   ii.   151. 
Alopecia   following  smallpox,  i.  64, 
Alternating  insanity,  ii.  675. 
Alveolar  ectasis,  i.  227. 
Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  ii.  702. 
Amentia,  ii.  660. 
Amimia.  ii.  484. 
Ammonirmia,  i.  809. 
Ammonia  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Ainmoniacal   fermentation,   i.   825. 
Amoeba  coli,  i.  94. 
Amffbic   dysentery,   suppurative  hepatitis 

and,  i.  682. 
Amoebic  enteritis,  i.  94. 
Amputation   neuralgia,  ii.   174. 
Aniusia.  ii.  484. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  causes  of,  i.  783. 
Amyloid  kidney,  i.  782. 
Amyloid   liver,  i.  714. 
Amyotrophic     lateral     sclerosis,     aetiology 
and    pathological    anatomy    of,    ii. 
368. 
atrophy  in,  ii.  371. 
bulbar  symptoms  in,  ii.  372. 
clinical  history  of.  ii.  370. 
course  of  degeneration  in,  ii.  370. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  373. 
inception  of,  ii.  371. 
motor   tabes   and,   ii.   396. 
prognosis    in.    ii.    373. 
progressive    bulbar    paralysis    and,    ii. 

438. 
tendon  reflexes  in,  ii.  371. 
treatment  in,  ii.  373. 
variations  in.  ii.  372. 
Anacidity  of  tlie  stomach,  i.  554. 
Ansemia,  chlorosis  and,  alcohol  in,  ii.  56. 
"antemic  murmurs"  in,  ii.  51. 
ar-senic  and,   ii.   58. 
arterial  system  and,  ii.  47. 
Blaud's   pills    in,    ii.   57. 
blood  in,  ii.  54. 
bruit  (Ir  (liable  in,  ii.  52,  54. 
classification  and  aetiology  of,  ii.  46. 


Anaemia,  chlorosis  and,  clinical  history  of, 
ii.  53. 

course  of,  ii.  55. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  55. 

diet  in,  ii.  56. 

electric- light  baths  and,  ii.  58. 

fatty  degeneration  in,  ii.  52. 

female  puberty  and,  ii.  48. 

fever  in,  ii.  53. 

gastric  ulcer  and,  ii.  53. 

"  green  sickness  "  and,  ii.  47. 

hemorrhage  and,'  ii.  48. 

infections,  syphilis,  parasites  and,  ii. 
49. 

iron  preparations  in,  ii.  57. 

metabolism   in,   ii.   52. 

milk  cure  in,  ii.  56. 

mineral  waters  and,  ii.  57. 

pernicious  form  of,  ii.  48. 

primary   and  secondary   forms  of,   ii. 
46. 

pulse  and  respiration  in,  ii.  51. 

secondary  form  of,  ii.  48.    • 
specific,    ii.    49. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  49. 

thrombosis  in,  ii.  55. 

treatment  of,  ii.  55. 

tuberculosis  and,  ii.  55. 

weakness  and  irritability  from,  ii.  50. 
helminthiasis  and,  i.  632. 
hepatic,   i.   711. 
of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  294. 
progressive  pernicious,  blood  in,  ii.  64. 

course,  duration,  and  prognosis  of,  ii. 
65. 

definition  and  aetiology  of,  ii.  58. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  66. 

digestive  organs  in,  ii.  63. 

fever  in,  ii.  65. 

infantile  pseudoleukaemic  form  of,  ii. 
67. 

marrow  in,  ii.  61,  63. 

nervous  symptoms  in,  ii.  63. 

pathology  of,  ii.  60. 

physical  examination  in,  ii.  62. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  65. 

respiratory  symptoms  in,  ii.  62. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  61. 

transfusion  in,  ii.  66. 

treatment  of,  ii.  66. 

weakness  in,  ii.  62. 
Anaemic   fever,   i.   534. 
Anaemic  murmurs,  ii.  51. 
Anaesthesia,  ii.  144. 
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Anaesthesia,  dolorosa,  ii.   158. 
geometrical,   ii.   292. 
of  the  skin,  ii.  152. 
Anarthria,    ii.   434. 

Anchylosing  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn,   chronic,    ii.    23. 
aetiology    of,    ii.    24. 
anatomical    process    in,    ii.    24. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   24. 
nature  of,  ii.  24. 
treatment  of,   ii.   24. 
Anchylostoma   duodenale,   diagnosis   of,   i. 
639. 
natural  history  of,  i.  638. 
prophylaxis   of,   i.   640. 
symptoms  of,  i.  639. 
transmission  of,  i.  639. 
treatment    of,    i.    640. 
Anem-ism,  dissecting,  i.  467. 

of  the  abdominal  aorta,  arteries  of  the 
brain  and,   i.  467. 
innominate   artery  and,   i.   460. 
pulmonary    arteries    and,    i.    467. 
of   the   thoracic   aorta,   acupuncture   in, 
i.    465. 
aetiology  and  pathological  anatomy  of, 

i.  459. 
arteriosclerosis  and,  i.  459. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  460. 
course  and  termination  of,  i.  464. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  404. 
expansile  pulsation  in,  i.  465. 
galvano-puncture  in,  i.  465. 
Oliver-Cordarellis  sign  (tracheal  tug) 

in,  i.  463. 
other  tumors  and,  i.  465. 
physical  signs  of,  i.  461. 
pressure  on  superior  vena  cava  in,  i. 
463. 
on  vagus  in,  i.  463. 
pulse  in,  i.  462. 

radiographic  examination  in,  i.  462. 
respiratory  organs  in,  i.  463. 
signs  of  compression  in,  i.  463. 
syphilis  and,  i.  459. 
trauma  and,  i.  459. 
treatment   of,   i.   465. 
Tufnell's  method  in,  i.  466. 
Angina,  diphtheria  and,  i.  84. 
Ludovici,   i.  481. 
pectoris,  i.  418,  436. 
Angioneurotic  a^loma,  acute,  ii.  566. 
Animals,  diphtheria  and,  i.  79. 
influenza  and,  i.  89. 


Animals,  malignant  pustule  and,  i.  153. 

pellagra  and,  ii.  707. 

tapeworms    and,   i.    629. 

tetanus  and,  i.  142. 
Anisocythemia,  in  anajmia,  ii.  54. 
Anivle   clonus,   ii.   210. 
Ankle- jerk,  ii.  210. 
Anomalies  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 

i.  554. 
Anopheles  mosquito,  i.  108. 
Anterior  bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  441. 
Anthracosis,  i.  330. 
Anthrax,   i.   152. 
Antiscorbutics,  ii.  86. 
Antistreptococcic   serum,   i.   77. 
Antitoxin  unit,  in  diphtheria,  i.  86. 
Anxiety  neurosis,  ii.  681. 
Aorta,  hypoplasia  of,  i.  428. 

narrowing  of,  i.  468. 

rupture  of,  i.  467. 
Apex-catarrh,  i.  195. 
Aphasia,  agraphia  and,  ii.  484. 

alexia  and,  ii.  484. 

amnesic  or  sensory  form  of,  ii.  480,  482. 

amusia  and,  ii.  484. 

anatomical  changes  in,  ii.  485. 

anatomical  localization  of,  ii.  479. 

apraxia  and,  ii.  480. 

Dejerine's  views  on,  ii.  486. 

forms  of,   ii.   479. 

island  of  Reil  and,   ii.   486. 

literal  ataxia  and,  ii.  482. 

Marie's  views  on,  ii.  488. 

mimetic  expression  and,  ii.  484. 

monophasia  and,  ii.  482. 

motor   (or  ataxic)   form  of,  ii.  481. 

optic  amnesic  form  of,  ii.  480. 

paraphasia  and,  ii.  482,  487. 

prognosis  and  course  of,  ii.  486. 

tests  for,  ii.  483. 

word  or  soul  deafness  and,  ii.  483. 

zone  of  language  and,  ii.  487. 
AphthEe,  i.  472. 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  i.  472. 
Aplasia  of  the  lungs,  i.  238. 
Apoplectic   habit,   ii.   498. 
Apoplectiform  bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  445. 
Apoplexy,   ii.   497. 

interjuoningoal,  ii.  452. 

spinal,  ii.  295. 
Appendicitis,  i.  591. 
Apraxia,  ii.  486. 

Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  neuritic  musciilar 
atrophy  and,  ii.  383. 
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Argyll  Kohertson  pupil,  tabes  dorsalis  and, 

ii.  -AV.h 
Arm    tiiusc'lfs,    combined    paraljsis    of,    ii. 

243. 
Araenif  in  malaria,  i.   llti. 

poriiiiioiis  anu'mia,  and,  ii.  66. 
Arsenic  poisoninj;.  ii.  715. 

cholera  and.  i.  100. 
Arsenical  i)aralysis,  ii.  250,  251. 
Arsin  and  beri-beri,  ii.  277. 
"  Arteriocapillary  fibrosis,"  i.  772. 
Arteiiosclerosis,    aiToparaesthesia    and,    ii. 
ISO. 

jftiology  of,   i.   454. 

atheroma  and,  i.  454. 

brachial  neuralgia  and,  ii.  175. 

brain  and,  i.  457. 

cerebral  liemorrliage  and,  ii.  497. 

clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  456. 

diabetes  and,  ii.  109. 

heart  and,  i.  456. 

intermittent  claudication  and,  i.  458. 

kidneys  and,  i.  457. 

obesity  and,  ii.  135. 

occupation  and,  i.  456. 

I>atIiological  anatomy  of,  i.  454. 

progressive  bulbar  paraljsis  and,  ii.  439. 

pulse  and,  i.  457. 

radiography  and,  i.  458. 

results  of,  i.  455. 

sequela;  of,  i.  456. 

treatment  of,  i.  459. 
Arteriosclerotic  brain  disease,  ii.  517. 
Arteriosclerotic  contracted  kidney,  i.  779. 
Arthritic  tophi,  in  gout,  ii.  123. 
Arthritis  deformans,  ii.   16. 

uratica    saturnina,    i.    771. 
Arthrogryposis   (tetany),  ii.  613. 
Articular  neuralgias,  ii.  184. 
Articular  neuroses,  ii.  184. 
Articular  rheumatism,  acute,  ii.   1. 

chronic,  ii.  15. 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  i.  635. 
Ascending   croup,    i.    81. 
Ascending  spinal  paralysis,  acute,  diagno- 
sis and  prognosis  in,  ii.  414. 
general  symptomatology  of,  ii.  412. 
multiple  neuritis  and,  ii.  414. 
pathological    anatomy    and    pathogen- 
esis of,   ii.   413. 
treatment   of,    ii.   414. 
Ascites,   a'tiology   of,    i.    657. 

cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and,  i.  687. 

clinical  significance  of,  i.  657. 


Ascites,  diagnosis  of,  i.  658. 
peritonitis  and,  i.  656. 
I)hysipal  examination  in,  i.  657. 
ta])ping  in,  i.  659. 
treatment  of,  i.  659. 
Asiatic  cholera,  i.  99. 
Aspliyxia,  cholera  and,   i.   102,   103. 
Aspirin,  in  rheumatism,  ii.  13. 
Associated  movements,  ii.  204. 

cerebral  hemorrhage  and,  ii.  509. 
Association  centers  of  the  brain,  ii.  479. 
Astasia    (hysteria),  ii.  625. 
Asthenia,  in  Addison's  disease,  i.  803. 
Asthenic  bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  442. 
Asthma,  bronchial,  i.  220. 
hay,  i.  166. 
humid,  i.  199. 

cardiac  neurosis  and,  i.  437. 
Asthmatic  bronchiolitis,  i.  220. 
Asymbolia,  ii.  484. 
Ataxia,  ii.   159. 

acute  curable,  ii.  272. 

anatomical  basis  of,  ii.  205. 

causes   of,   ii.    205. 

cerebellum  and,  ii.  206. 

coordinated  movement  and  coordination 

of  motion  and,  ii.  204. 
knee-heel  test  for,  ii.  206. 
motor  cortex,  ii.  206. 
Romberg's  sign  of,  ii.  207. 
transverse  myelitis  and,  ii.  315. 
Ataxic     form     of     multiple     neuritis,     ii. 

272. 
Ataxic  paraplegia,  ii.  397. 
Ataxie  locomotrice  progressive,  ii.  333. 
Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  aetiology  of,  i.  238. 
compression  of  the  lungs  and,  i.  239. 
congenital   and   acquired   forms  of,   i. 

238. 
deformities    and,    i.    239. 
kyphoscoliosis  and,  i.  239. 

lobular  pneumonia  and,  i.  239. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  239. 
resection  of   ribs   in,   i.   240. 
symptoms    of,    i.    2.39. 
treatment  of,   i.   240. 
Atheroma  of  the  vessels,  i.  454. 
Athetoid  movements,  ii.  203. 

hereditary  ataxia  and,  ii.  364. 
Athetosis,  idiopathic  form  of,  ii.  609. 
nature  of,  ii.  610. 
symptomatic  form  of,  ii.  609. 
Athrepsia,  i.  587. 
Atrophia  musculorum  lipomatosa,  ii.  385. 
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Atrophic  palsies,  ii.  220. 
Atrophic  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,  acute, 
ii.  -lOS. 

subacute  and  chronic,  ii.  410. 
Atropiiy  (jf  till'  kidney,  granular,  i.  770. 

of  the  liver,  i.  713. 

of  the  pancreas,  i.  720. 
Atropin  poisoning,  ii.  718. 
Aura,  in  epilepsy,  ii.  584. 
Autosuggestion,  hysteria  and,  ii.  617. 
Autumnal  catarrh,  i.   IGG.     >S'ee  also  Hay 
fever. 

Babinski's  reflex,  ii.  208. 

amyotrophic    lateral    sclerosis    and,    ii. 
372. 

cerebral  hemorrhage  and,  ii.  506. 

epilepsy  and,  ii.  586. 

motor  tabes  and,  ii.  394. 

multiple  sclerosis  and,   ii.   326. 

pressure  paralysis  of  the  spine  and,  ii. 
306. 
"  Bacillus  carriers  "  in  typhoid,  i.   3. 
Bacillus  fusiformis,  i.  488. 

necroseos,  i.  478. 
Balneo-therapy.     See  Baths. 
Banting  treatment,  for  obesity,  ii.  138. 
Eanti's  disease,  ii.  74. 
Barsesthesiometer,   ii.   148. 
Barlow's  disease,  ii.  86. 
Barrel-shaped  thorax,   i.   232. 
Basedow's  disease,  ii.  575. 
Basilar  artery,  embolism  and  thrombosis 
of,   aetiology    of,   ii.   448. 
anatomy  of,  ii.  448. 
crossed   hemiplegia   in,   ii.   448. 
pathology    of,    ii.    448. 
prognosis    in,    ii.    449. 
Basilar  meningitis,  ii.  459. 
Basophilic   gi'anulation,   ii.   43. 
Baths,   acute  nephritis  and,   i.   750. 

and  health  resorts,  sunmuxry  of,  ii.  737. 

chronic  polyarthritis  and,  ii.  22. 

gout  and,  ii.    129. 

heart   disease   and.    i.    408,   427. 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  i.   133. 

in  diphtheria,  i.  88. 

in  pneumonia,  i.  271. 

in  scarlet  fever,  i.  54. 

in  smallpox,   i.   70. 

in    typhoid,    i.    29. 

measles  and,  i.  60. 

obesity    and,    ii.    139. 

pharyngitis  and,  i.  494. 


Baths,  rheumatism  and,  ii.  28. 

sciatica  and,   ii.    182. 

scrofula  and,  ii.   143. 

tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  360. 

tracheitis  and,  i.  196. 
Bedbugs  and  relapsing  fever,  i.  38. 
Bednar's  aphtha-,  i.  473. 
Bedsores,  in  typhoid,  i.  21,  27. 

myelitis  and,  ii.  318. 
Behring's  antitoxin,  i.  145. 
Bell's  disease,  ii.  664. 
Bell's  palsy,  ii.  231. 

Bell's  sign,  in  facial  paralysis,  ii.  232. 
Beri-beri,  a'tiology  of,  ii.  276. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  277. 

propliylaxis  against,  ii.  277. 

wet  and  dry  forms  of,  ii.  277. 
Beta-oxybutyric    acid,    diabetes    and,     ii. 

100. 
Biceps,  paralysis  of,  ii.  240. 
Biermer's    change    of    note,     in    pneumo- 
thorax, i.  363. 
Biernacki's   symptom,   tabes   dorsalis   and, 

ii.  349. 
Bier's    hyperaemia,    chronic    polyarthritis 
and,  ii.  22. 

in  rheumatism,  ii.  14. 
Bilharzia  hematobia,  i.  797. 
Biliary  calculi,  aetiology  of,  i.  669. 

anatomical    and    clinical    results    of,    i. 
672. 

biliary  colic  in,  i.  672. 

cancer  following,  i.  670. 

causes  of  biliary  colic,  i.  674. 

colon  bacillus  and.  i.  670. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  677. 

Durande's  remedy  in.  i.  680. 

gallstones,  i.  671. 

inflanmiatory  complications  of,  i.  677. 

intermittent  fever  in,  i.  67t!. 

jaundice  in,  i.  675. 

objective  examination  in,  i.  673. 

other  diseases  and,  i.  678. 

perforation  from,  i.  (i7(>. 

])redisposing  causes  of,  i.  670. 

prognosis  in,  i.  679. 

jjrophylaxis  against,  i.  679. 

])iiiulent  inlhunmation  in,  i.  6'75. 

sequela'  of.  i.  (i76. 

sex  and,  i.  670. 

treatment  of,  i.  679. 
surgical,    i.    681. 
Hillary    cirrhosis,    primary    hypertrophic, 
a'tiology  of,   i.  094. 
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Hiliiiry    cirrhosis,    primary     hypertrophic, 
course  of,  i.  695. 
diajiiiosis  of,  i.  695. 
pathology  of,  i.  695. 
physical  examination  of  the  liver  in, 

i.  694. 
projjnosis  of,  i.  696. 
treatment  of,  i.  696. 

secondary,  i.  693. 
Biliary   colic,   i.   672. 
Bilious  pneumonia,  i.  255. 
Bilious  typhoid,  i.  42. 
Bisulphid  of  carhon  poisoning,  ii.  717. 
Black  death,  i.  123. 
Black-hair  tongue,  i.  477. 
Black  measles,  i.  57. 
Black  smallpox,  i.  67. 
Black   vomit,   i.    121. 
Black-water   fever,   1.    114. 
Bladder,  new  growths  of,  i.  829. 
Blaud's  pills  in  ana-mia,  ii.  57. 
Bleeding,    in   cerebrospinal   meningitis,   i. 

132. 
Blepharospasm,  ii.  253. 
Blood  in  gastric  contents,  i.  517. 

knikirmia  and,  ii.  69. 

pathology  of  diseases  of,  ii.  40-45. 

pernicious  anaemia  and,  ii.  64. 
Blood-fluke,  i.  797. 
Blood  plaques,  ii.  45. 

Blood  pressure,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and, 
ii.  498. 

in  Addison's  disease,  i.  804. 
Boas'  test-irrigation  of   intestines,  i.  579. 
Boils    following    typhoid,    i.    21. 
Bone-typhoid,  i.  138. 
Borborygmi,  i.  575. 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  i.  630. 
Bottger's  bismuth  test  for  sugar,  ii.  98. 
Botulism,  ii.  721. 
Bowlegs  and  knockknees,  ii.  34. 
Boxwood  liver    (yellow  fever),  i.  120. 
Brachialis  anticus,  paralysis  of,  ii.  240. 
Brain,  disturbances  of  circulation  of,  ii.  4G7. 

hydatids  of,   ii.   543. 

tumors  of,  ii.  530. 
Brand's  bath  treatment  in  typhoid,  i.  29. 
Break-bone  fever,  i.  118. 
Breathing  chair,  i.  238. 
Brigbt's  disease,  i.  723. 

acute,  i.  745. 
Brissaud's  reflex,  ii.  208. 
Bromids,  in  epilepsy,  ii.  592. 
Bromin  poisoning,  ii.  713. 


Bronchial   asthma,   asthma  crystals   in,   i. 
224. 
asthmatic  bronchiolitis  and,  i.  222. 
attack  of,  i.  223. 
baths  in,  i.  226. 
Curscliniann's  spirals  in,  i.  224. 
delinition  and  causes  of,  i.  220. 
diagnosis  of,   i.  225. 
eosinophilia  in,  i.  225. 
exudative  diathesis  and,  i.  222. 
hysterical  asthma  and,  i.  225. 
iodid  of  potassium  in,  i.  226. 
nervous  form  of,  i.  221. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  223. 
primary  chronic   form  of,  i.  221. 
spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and,  i.  222. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  222. 
treatment  of,  i.  226. 
Brtmcliial  catarrh,  chronic,  i.   196. 
Bronchial  dilatation,  i.  213. 
Bronchial  stenosis,  aetiology  of,  i.  219. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  i.  220. 
symptoms  of,  i.  220. 
Bronchiectasis,  aetiology  of,  i.   215. 
clubbed  fingers  in,  i.  217. 
complications  of,  i.  217. 
cylindrical  form  of,  i.  213. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  214,  218. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  214. 
Quincke's  procedure  in,  i.  216. 
saccular  variety  of,  i.  214. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  216. 
treatment  of,   i.   218. 
tuberculosis  and.  i.  215. 
Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  i.   190. 
chronic,  aetiology  of,   i.    196. 

aged  and,  i.  197. 

baths   and,   i.   201. 

course  of,  i.  199. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  199. 

forms  of,  i.  198. 

blennorrheal,  i.  198. 

dry,  i.  198. 

serous  bronchorrheal,  i.   198. 

health  resorts  and,  i.  200. 

inlialation  treatment  and,  i.  200. 

other  diseases  and,  i.  197. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.   197. 

physical  examination  in,  i.   198. 

prognosis  in,  i.   199. 

symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  197. 

treatment  of,  i.  200. 
crcmpous,  acute  cases  of,  i.  207. 

a'tiologv  of,  i.  206. 
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Bronchitis,   croupous,   chronic    form   of,    i. 
207. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  207. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  207. 
prognosis   in,   i.   208. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  206. 
treatment  of,  i.  208. 
fetid,  aetiology  of,  i.  202. 
clubbed  extremities  in,  i.  205. 
course   of,   i.   204. 
danger  of,  i.  205. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  205. 
other  organs  in,  i.  205. 
pneumonia  following,  i.  204. 
prognosis  of,  i.  205. 
pulmonary  gangrene  and,  i.  204. 
symptoms  and  course  of,   anatomical 

changes  in,  i.  203. 
treatment  of,  i.  205. 
fibrinous  or  pseudo-membranous,  i.  206. 
in  typhoid,  i.  15. 
putrid,  i.  202. 
Bronze  diabetes,  i.  721. 
Bronzed  skin,  i.  801. 
Brown  induration  of  the  lungs,  i.  335. 
Brown-Sequard's  spinal  paralysis,  ii.  430. 
Bruit   de   (liable,    ii.    52. 
Bubonic  plague,  i.  125. 
Bulbar  myelitis,  acute,  ii.  449. 
Bulbar  neuritis,  multiple,  ii.  449. 
Bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  445. 
acute  inflammatory,  ii.  449. 
anterior,  ii.  441. 
progressive,  ii.  433. 

progressive    muscular    atrophy    and,    ii. 
379. 

Cachexia  strumipriva,  ii.  566. 

Cafe  au  lait  liver   (yellow  fever),  i.   120. 

Caisson  disease,  ii.  299. 

aetiology  of,  ii.  299. 

gas  emboli  in,  ii.  299. 

prophylaxis  against,   ii.  299. 

treatment  of,  ii.  299. 
Calculi,  gout  and,  ii.  125. 

of  the  pancreas,  i.  722. 
Calculus  of  the  kidney,  i.  810. 
Calf  diphtheria,  i.  478. 
Cammidge  reaction  in  pancreatic  disease, 

i.   720. 
Camp   fever    (typhus),   i.   35. 
Cancer  of  the  intestines,  i.  604. 

of  the  larynx,  i.  188. 

of  the  liver  and  bile  ducts,  i.  705. 


Cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  i.  505. 
of  the  pancreas,  i.  722. 
of  the  peritoneum,  i.  600. 
of  the  stomach,  achloliydria  in,  i.  546. 
aetiology  of,  i.  543. 
cancer  cachexia  in,   i.  548. 
clinical   history  of,   i.   544. 
clinical  picture  of,  i.  547. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  550. 
diet  in,  i.  553. 
duration  of,  i.  550. 
examination  of  gastric  contents  in,  i. 

546,    551. 
gastric  lavage  in,  i.  553. 
gastric  motor  efficiency  in,  i.  547. 
lactic  acid  in,  i.  547. 
metastases  from,  i.  548. 
objective  examination  in.   i.   545. 
Oppler-Boas  bacillus  in,  i.  547. 
pathology  of,  i.  544. 
pyloric  stenosis  from,  i.  547,  551. 
pylorospasm  and,  i.  552. 
scar  from  ulcer  and,  i.  551. 
surgical  treatment   in,  i.   553. 
temperature  in,  i.   549. 
treatment  of,  i.  553. 
of  the  vertebrae,  ii.  300. 
water,  i.  477. 
Cancrum  oris,  i.  477. 
Caput    Medusae,    i.    690. 
Carbolic-acid  poisoning,   ii.   717. 
Carbolic  mask,  fetid  bronchitis  and,  i.  205. 
Carbonic-oxid  gas,  ii.   716. 
Carbunculus  contagiosus,  i.  152. 
Carcinoma,  gastric  ulcer  and,  i.  539. 
of  the  brain,  ii.  531. 
of  the  larynx,  i.  188. 
Cardiac  diseases.     See  Heart. 
Cardiac    hypertrophy,    contracted    kidney 
and,  i.  775. 
nephritis  and,  i.  767. 
Cardiac   neuroses,   i.    434. 
Cardialgia,  i.  522. 
.  Cardiolysis,  i.  452. 
Caries  of  the  vertebra?,  ii.  300. 
Castration,  obesity  and,  ii.   134. 
Casts,  etc.,  in  renal  diseases,  blood  corpus- 
cles in.  i.  731. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  730. 
epitiielial,    i.    730. 
granular,  i.  730. 
hyaline,  i.  729. 
waxy,  i.  730. 
Cataleptic  rigidity,  ii.  203. 
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('atarat-t,  diabetes  and.  ii.   104. 

tetany  and,  ii.  (il;i. 
Catarrli   ()f   tlie   trachea   and    the   bronchi, 
ii'ti(.h»i;y  of,  i.  11)0. 

baths  in,  i.  196. 

capilhiry  bronchitis  and,  i.  194. 

ei>uj;h  in,  i.  191. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  195. 

expectoration  in,  i.   191. 

lifniorriiagie  broncliitis  and,  i.   192. 

infections  and,  i.  190. 

niihier  form  of,  i.  193. 

occupations  and,  i.  190. 

physical  examination   in,  i.   192. 

predisposition  to,  i.   191. 

severer  febrile  form  of,  i.  193. 

symptoms  of,  i.  190. 

treatment  of.  i.  195. 
C'atarrliai  enteritis,  i.  573. 
Catarrhal  influenza,  i.  90. 
Catarrhal  jaundice,  i.  661. 
Catarriial  sore  throat,  i.  485. 
Catatonia,  ii.  203,  600,  671. 
Cattle,  tuberculosis  and.  i.  278. 
Caudate  nucleus,  ii.  490. 
Caustic  potash  or  soda  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
"  Cells  of  heart  disease,"  i.  336. 
Central  ganglia,   ii.  490. 
Centripetal     (sensory    and    coordinating) 

tract,  chief,  ii.  497. 
Centrum  ovale,  ii.  488. 
Cephalalgia,  ii.  187. 
"  Cephalic  cry,"  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 

ii.    463. 
Cephaloea,  ii.  187. 

Cerebellar  ataxia,  hereditary,  ii.  366. 
Cerebellum,  ataxia  and,  ii.  493. 

functions    of,    ii.    492. 

middle  cerebellar  peduncles  and,  ii.  495. 

vertigo  and,  ii.  493,  494. 
Cerebral  diseases,   localization  of,  ii.  469, 

495. 
Cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis,  aetiol- 
ogy and  pathology  of,  ii.  513. 

clinical  history  of,  ii.  515. 

collateral  circulation  and,  ii.  514. 

course  and  termination  of,  ii.  516. 

diagnosis  of,   ii.  516. 

hemiplegia  in,  ii.  516. 

infarctions  and,  ii.  514. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  517. 

shock  in,  ii.  515. 
Cerebral     hemorrhage,     acute     malignant 
decubitus  and,   ii.   510. 


Cerebral  hemorrhage,  aetiology  of,  ii.  497. 
associated  movements  in,  ii.  509. 
atropiiy  following,  ii.  510. 
baths  in,  ii.  513. 
bedsores  in,  ii.  512. 
ciiorea  following,  ii.  510. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  500. 
contractures  after,  ii.  508. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  511. 
electricity  in,  ii.  513. 
f(jcal  symptoms  in,  ii.  503. 
gait  following,  ii.  508. 
hemiplegia  and,  ii.  504. 
massage  in,  ii.  513. 
mental  symptoms  in,  ii.  511. 
nutrition  in,  ii.  511. 
paralysis  following,  ii.  508. 
pathology  of,  ii.  499. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  512. 
reflexes  in,  ii.  505. 
sensation  in,  ii.  507. 
"shock"  of,  ii.  500. 
tibialis  plienomenon  in,  ii.  509. 
treatment  of,  ii.  512. 
trophic  changes  following,  ii.  510. 
Cerebral  hyperaemia  and  anaemia,  ii.  467. 
Cerebral  oedema  and  uraemia,  i.  736. 
Cerebral  paralysis  of  children,  ii.  524. 
Cerebral  sclerosis,  difl"use,  ii.  527. 
Cerebral  syphilis,  aetiology  of,  ii.  544. 
arteries  and,  ii.  545. 
basal  gummatous  meningitis,  ii.  545. 
cerebral  arteries  and,  ii.   546. 
cerebro-spinal  complications  in,  ii.  547. 
clinical  history  6f,  ii.  545. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  547. 
Ehrlich's   dioxid-amido-arseno-benzol  in. 

ii.   549. 
pathology  of,  ii.  544. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  547. 
syphiloma   on  the  convexity  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  in, 
ii.  546. 
Cerebro-spinal    meningitis,    epidemic,    aeti- 
ology of,  i.  126. 
baths   in,   i.   133. 
bleeding  in,  i.  132. 
cerebral  nerves  and,  i.  129. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  128. 
cold  applications  in,  i.  132. 
diagnosis  of,   i.   131. 
digestive  system  and,  i.  130. 
emaciation  in,  i.  131. 
explosive  form  of,  i.  128. 
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Cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  opidomic,   fever 
in.  i.   131. 
herpes  and,   i.   l.'UI. 
Kernig's  sign   in,   i.    I. id. 
leucocytosis   in,    i.    1:50. 
lumbar  puncture  in.  i.  1:52,  1:5;?. 
pathological    anatomy    of.    i.    127. 
prognosis    in,    i.    1;{2. 
sequela^  of,   i.   LSI. 
serum    treatment     in.    i.    132. 
s])ecial   senses  aiiii,   i.    12!>. 
s|)inal  nerves  and.  i.   12!>. 
stilV  neck  and.  i.   129. 
symptom.s  of.   i.   128. 
transmission  of,  i.   127. 
treatment  of,   i.   132. 
Weichselbaum's    meningococcus   of,    i. 
127. 
Cervical    sympathetic,    injuries    and    dis- 
eases of,  ii.  570. 
Cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  ii.  174. 
Cestodes  in  the  intestines,  i.  628. 
Chalicosis,  i.  330. 
Cliarbon,  i.  152. 
Charcot-Marie  type  of  muscular  atrophy, 

ii.  380. 
Charcot's  crystals,  i.  224. 
Chasmus,  ii.  259. 
Cheese  poisoning,  ii.  722. 
Cheyne-Stokes  phenomenon,  i.  406. 
Cheyne-Stokes      respiration,      tuberculous 
meningitis  and,  ii.  462. 
uraemia  and,  i.  738. 
Chickenpox,  i.  71. 

Chlorate  of  potassiimi  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Chlorin  gas  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Chloroform  poisoning,  ii.  716. 
Chloroma,  ii.  73. 
and  ana'mia,  ii.  46. 
Egyptian,  i.  639. 
gastric  ulcer  and,  i.  531. 
Choked  disc,  brain  tumors  and,  ii.  533. 
Cholaemia  and  acholia,  i.  701. 
Cholecystitis,  acute  calculous,  i.  675. 
Cholelithiasis,  i.  609. 
Cholera,  aetiology  of,  i.  99. 
agglutination  test  in,  i.   105. 
air  dissemination  and,  i.   100. 
algid    stage   or    cholera    asphyxia    in,    i. 

102,  103. 
appearance  of  patient  in,  i.  102. 
arsenical    poisoning    and,    i.    106. 
cholera  morbus  and,  i.    105. 
cholera  sicca  and,  i.  102. 
100 


Cholera,  cholera  typhoid  and.  i.  lo.i.   104. 

ciioleraic   diarrheal   form    of,    i.    101. 

cholerine  and,   i.    101. 

clinical  history  and  s\nipt(jnis  of,  i.  101. 

cramps  in,  i.  103. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  105. 

dissemination   of.   tlirough    patients'   de- 
jecta, i.   100. 

endotoxins   in,   i.    105. 

enteroclysis  in,   i.    107. 

eruption  in,  i.   103. 

Hies  and  dissemination  of,  i.   100. 

Hamburg  epidemic  of,  i.  99. 

heart-weakness  in,  i.   102. 

hiccoughs   and,   i.    102. 

historical  remarks  on,  i.  99. 

Koch's    comma    bacillus,    spirillum    or 
vibrio  of,  i.  99. 

local  inflammations  in,  i.  104. 

pathology  and  pathogenesis  of,  i.  104. 

predisposing   causes   of,   i.    101. 

])remonitory  diarrhea  of,  i.   101. 

prognosis  in,  i.   106. 

prophylaxis  and  treatment  of.  i.   106. 

protective  inoculation  against,  i.  UHl. 

rice-water   stools   in,   i.    102. 

rigor   mortis    following,    i.    104. 

spleen  not  enlarged  in,  i.   104. 

stage  of  reaction  in,  i.  103. 

subcutaneous  infusions  in,  i.  107. 

summer  prevalence  of,  i.   101. 

uraemic  cliolera  typhoid  and,  i.  104. 

urine  in,  i.  103. 

vomiting  and,  i.  102. 

water  dissemination  of.  i.  100. 
Cholera  infantum,  i.  582. 
Cholera  morbus,  aetiology  of,  i.  582. 

course  of,  i.  583. 

diagnosis    of,    i.    584. 

mortality    in,    i.    583. 

pathology   of,   i.   583. 

sclerema  adiposum   in,  i.  583. 

symptoms   of.    i.    583. 

tejnperature  in,  i.  583. 

treatment  of.   i.  584. 
Cholera   nostras,   i.   582. 
Cholerine,  i.   101. 

Cholesteatoma  of  the  brain,  ii.  531. 
Chorditis  tuberosa.  i.  174. 

vocalis   inferior,   i.    172. 
hypertrophica.  i.   17  t. 
Chorea,  aetiology  of.  ii.  597. 

clinical  liistory  of,  ii.  598. 

course  of,  ii.  599.  , 
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Chorea,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  600. 

motor  disturbancfs  in.  ii.  598,  599. 
nature  of,  ii.  UOO. 
pn-'.'iiancy  and,  ii.  597. 
prognosis  of,   ii.   tJOO. 
trt-atnu'iit  of.  ii.  000. 
Ihori-a    minor,    ii.    597. 
Choreic  movements,  ii.  203. 
Chromium  salts  poisoning,  ii.  716. 
Chronic  dehisional  insanity,  ii.  686. 
Chronic   interstitial   nephritis,   i.   770. 
Chvostek's  sign.   ii.   613. 
Chyluria,    i.    797. 

Circulation  of  tiie  brain,  disturbances  of, 
ii.  467. 
causes  of  anaemia  in,  ii.  468. 
chronic  cerebral  ana'mia  and,  ii.  468. 
hypera-mia  as  a,  ii.  408. 
symptoms   of,   ii.   468. 
syncope  and,   ii.   467. 
treatment  of,  ii.  469. 
Circular  insanity,  ii.  675. 
Circulatory    apparatus    in    renal    disease, 
changes  in,  chemical  theory  of  car- 
diac hypertrophy  in,  i.  741. 
form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  i.  742. 
Traube's  mechanical  theory  of,  i.  741. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  i.  684. 
secondary   biliary,   i.   693. 
of  the  stomach,   i.   522. 
Clap-threads,  i.  826. 
Claudication,  intermittent,  i.  436. 

arteriosclerosis   and,    i.   458. 
Clonic  facial  spasm,  {etiology  of,  ii.  252. 
blepharospasm  in,  ii.  253. 
nictitating  spasm  in,  ii.  253. 
8ym])toms  of,  ii.  253. 
tics  and,  ii.  254. 
treatment   of,   ii.   253. 
Clonic   spasms,    ii.    201. 
Clownismus   (hysteria),  ii.  632. 
Clubbed  extremities,  bronchiectasis  and,  i. 
217. 
fetid    bronchitis   and,    i.    205. 
Cocain  poisoning,  ii.  719. 
Cod-liver  oil,  scrofula  and,  ii.   143. 
Coffee-ground   vomitus,   i.   545. 
Colchicum,  in  gout.  ii.  130. 
CoM   in  tile  bead,  i.   104. 
Colic,  mucous,  i.  581. 

Colitis,  chronic,  following  dysentery,  i.  96. 
Colon,   carcinoma   of,   i.    605. 

involvement  of,  in  typhoid,  i.  11. 
Colon  bacillus,  biliary  calculi  and,  i.  670. 


Color  index  of  blood,  ii.  42. 
Coma,  diabetic,  ii.   105. 
Comma  bacillus,  i.  99. 
Compression  of  the  medulla,  ii.  450. 
Concretio  seu  synechia  pericardii,  i.  446. 
Confusional  insanity,  aetiology  of,  ii.  000. 
alcoholic  confusion  and,  ii.  663. 
alcoholic  hallucinosis  and,  ii.  663. 
alcoholic   insanity  and.  ii.  662. 
clinical  forms  of,  ii.  601. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  604. 
pathology  of,  ii.  064. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  665. 
pseudo-general     paralysis     of     alcoholic 

subjects    and,    ii.    663. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  ii.  660. 
treatment  of,  ii.  665. 
Congenital  spastic  paraplegia  in  children, 
causes  of,  ii.  400. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  399. 
treatment   of,    ii.    400. 
Congenital  weakness  of  the  heart,  i.  429. 
Congested  kidney,  aetiology  of,  i.  791. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  791. 
pathology  of,  i.  791. 
Coniin  poisoning,  ii.  718. 
Constipation,  habitual,  atonic  and  spastic 
forms  of,  i.  612. 
dejections  in,  i.  Oil. 
diet  in,  i.  612. 
enteroptosis  and,  i.   611. 
injections  in,  i.  613. 
massage,  electricity,  and  hydrotherapy 

in,  i.  613. 
mental  condition  in,  i.  614. 
neurasthenia    and,    i.    611. 
symptomatic  form  of,  i.  610. 
treatment  of,  i.  612. 
general,   i.  614. 
in  typhoid,  i.   11. 
Consumption  of  the  larynx,  i.  178. 

pulmonary,    i.    274.      See   also   Tubercu- 
losis  of  the  Lungs. 
Contracted  kidney,  i.  770. 
Contraction,  for  normal  muscles,  law  of,  ii. 

215. 
Contracture  des  nourrices  (tetany),  ii.  Oil. 
Contractures,  ii.  200. 

hysteria  and,  ii.  027. 
Convexity,   meningitis   of,    ii.    454. 
Convulsions,  in  uraemia,  i.  737. 
Convulsive   tic,   ii.   252. 
Coordinated    movement    and    coordination 
of  motion,  ii.  204. 
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Copper  poisoning,  ii.  714. 

Coronary  arteries,  sclerosis  of,  i.  414. 

Corpora  amylacea,  ii.   'MY.i. 

Corpulence,  ii.  131. 

Corpus  striatum  proper,  ii.  490. 

Corrigan's  pulse,  i.  389. 

Corset  liver,  i.  714. 

Cortex  cerebri,  motor  region  of,  ii.  470. 

Cortical  epilepsy,   ii.   475. 

Coryza,  aetiology  of,  i.  164. 

symptoms  of,  i.   165. 

treatment  of,  i.    165. 
Cramps,  ii.  204,  258. 
Craniotabes,  ii.  33. 
Cremaster   reflex,    ii.    208. 
Cretinism,  ii.  701. 

"  Crises,"  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  352. 
Crossed  hemiplegia,  embolism  of  the  basil- 
ar artery  and,  ii.  448. 
Croup,  i.  77. 

false,  i.   172. 

typlioid  and,  i.  IG. 
Croupous  bronchitis,  i.  206. 
Croupous  pneumonia,  i.  249. 
Crura  cerebri,  ii.  492. 
Crural  nerve,  paralysis  of,  ii.  246. 
Cryoscopy,  i.  743. 
Curschmann's  spirals,  i.  224. 
Cutaneous  reflexes,  ii.  207. 
Cynanche  contagiosa,  i.  77. 

gangraenosa,    i.    481. 
Cysticerci  cellulosse,  i.  629. 
Cystitis,  acute  and  chronic  forms  of,  i.  827. 

aetiology  of,  i.  822. 

ammoniacal    fermentation    and,    i.    824, 
825. 

catheterization  in,  i.  828. 

clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  824. 

extension  of,  i.  823. 

hematogenous,  i.  823. 

myelitis  and,  ii.  317. 

nervous  symptoms  in,  i.  826. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  824. 

treatment  of,   i.   827. 

urine   in,   i.   825. 

urotropin  in,  i.  827. 
Cysts  of  the  brain,  ii.  532. 

of  tlie   larynx,  i.   188. 

of  the  pancreas,  i.  721. 

"  Dancing  mania,"  ii.  597. 
Deafness,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and,  i. 
131. 
scarlet  fever  and,  i.  48. 


Decubitus,    acute    malignant,    hemiplegia 

and,  ii.  510. 
"Decubitus   laryngitis."    i.    16. 
Degenerates,  higher,  paranoia  and,  ii.  686. 
Deiters'    spider    cells,    ii.    313. 
Dejerine's  views  of  aphasia,  ii.  486. 
Delirium,  acute,  ii.  600. 

muttering  in,  in  typhoid,  i.  17. 
tremens,  ii.   662. 
Delivery  paralyses,  ii.  244. 
Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  ii.  240. 
Delusional  insanity,  chronic,  ii.  686. 
Dementia  pra-cox,  x'tiology  of,  ii.  666. 
catatonia    and,    ii.    671. 
course  of,  ii.  670. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    674. 
hebephrenia    and,    ii.    671. 
masturbation  and,  ii.  (i()7. 
paranoid    dementia    and,    ii.    672. 
pathology  and  nature  of,  ii.  673. 
prognosis   in,   ii.   674. 
symptoms   of,    ii.   667. 
physical  of,  ii.  670. 
treatment    of,    ii.    675. 
praecocissima,    ii.    702. 
sejunctiva,   ii.   666. 
Dengue,  aetiology  of,  i.  118. 

diagnosis  and  prognosis  in,  i.  119. 
eruption  in,  i.  119. 
pathology   of,   i.    118. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  i.   118. 
treatment  of,  i.  119. 
Denticulo-striate    artery,    cerebral    hemor- 
rhage and.   ii.  499. 
Dentition,  anomalies  of,  conjunctivitis  in, 
i.  483. 
teething  convulsions   and,   i.  483. 
treatment  of,   i.   483. 
Dermatomyosotis,  ii.  29. 
Desmoid  capsules,  i.  512. 
Diabete   bronze,    i.    721. 
Diabetes   insipidus,  clinical   history  of,   ii. 
117. 
course  of,  ii.   US. 
definition  and  aetiology  of,  ii.  116. 
diagnosis   of,    ii.    118. 
heredity  in,  ii.  118. 
inosite  and,  ii.  117. 
j)ostmortem  appearances  in,  ii.  118. 
thirst  in,  ii.   1 17. 
treatment  of,  ii.   119. 
Diabetes  mellitus,  acetone  bodies  in,  ii.  100. 
alcoholism  and,  ii.  96. 
ammonia  in,  ii.  99. 
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Diiibetes  mellitus.  beta-oxybutyric  acid  in, 
ii.    1(H). 

bftaoxylmtx  nc  aiiil   in.   ii.    100. 

brt'ad    in,    ii.    114. 

brealli    in,    ii.    10(j. 

circulatory    system    in.    ii.    10.3. 

clinical    history    of.    ii.    97. 

coina    and,    ii.    105.    1  111. 

contapioii  ami.   ii.  !)ti. 

cntant'ous  atlVitions  in,  ii.  104. 

definition  and  atioiojiy  of,  ii.  93. 

diajjnosis  of.  ii.  111. 

emotion  ami.  ii.  !•(!. 

exercise  in,  ii.   114. 

exertion  and.   ii.   101. 

experimental  production  of,  ii.  94. 

exposure  and.  ii.  90. 

penito-iirinary  system  in,  ii.  10.3. 

Gerliardt's  diacetic  acid  test  in,  ii.   100. 

heredity  and,  ii.  95. 

improper  living  and,  ii.  95. 

incidence   of,    ii.   97. 

infectit)ns  and,  ii.  94. 

ingested   albumen   and,   ii.    101. 

injuries  and  infections  and.  ii.  96. 

intraocular  tension  in,  ii.  106. 

kidneys  in,  ii.   107. 

Legal's  acetone  test  in,  ii.  100. 

liver  in,  ii.  107. 

metabolism  in,  ii.  100. 

mineral  waters  in,  ii.  115. 

nervous  sj-stem  in,  ii.  104. 

neuritis  and,  ii.  206. 

opium  in,  ii.   115. 

oxybutyric  acid  in.   ii.    100. 

pancreas  in,  ii.  94,  107. 

pathological    anatomy   and  histochemis- 
try of,  ii.  100. 

phloridzin  and,  ii.  94. 

respiratory  organs  in,  ii.  103. 

special  sense  organs  in,  ii.  104. 

"specifics"  for,   ii.    115. 

sugar  in,  source  of,  ii.  110. 
tests  for,  ii.  98. 

symptoms  in,  constitutional,  ii.  102. 
referable  to  digestive  organs,  ii.  102. 

theoretical  discussion  of  the  nature  of, 
ii.  109. 

treatment   of,   ii.    111. 

varieties,  course  and  prognosis  of,  ii.  108. 

urea  in,  ii.  99. 

urine  in.  ii.  97. 
Diabetic   tabes,   ii.    358. 
Diadocokinesis,  ii.  494. 


Diaphragm,  clonic  spasm  of,  ii.  259. 

paralysis  of,  ii.  246. 
Diazo-rcaction,    in    typiioid,    i.    22. 
Diffuse  myelitis,  ii.  310. 
Digitalis,   i.   4(»!t.   411. 
Digitalis  poisoning,  ii.  718. 
Dilatation,  bronchial,  i.  213. 
Dioxid-amido-ar.seno-benzol  in  syphilis,   ii. 

549. 
Diplifhcria,   aetiology   and    general   pathol- 
ogy of,  i.  77. 

age  in.  i.  79. 

angina  and,,  i.  84. 

animals  and,  i.  79. 

antitoxin  unit  in,  i.  80. 

ataxia   and,    i.    83. 

bacillus   carriers   of,   i.   79. 

bacteriological  diagnosis  of,  i.  84. 

baths   in,   i.   88. 

broncliitis  and,  i.  82. 

calf,   i.   478. 

clinical    history   of,   i.   80. 

constitutional  infection  in,  i.  80. 

croup  and,  i.  81. 
ascending,   i.   81. 

"  croupous-diphtheritic  "       inflammation 
and,  i.  77. 

diet  in,  i.  87. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  84. 

dyspnoea   and,   i.   81. 

filth  and,  i.  80. 

fomites  and,  i.  79. 

gangrenous  dijditberia  and,  i.  82. 

heart  in,  i.  83,  85,  88. 

intubation    in,    i.    87. 

leucocytosis  in,  i.  83. 

Lfiffler's  bacillus  of,  i.  78. 

mouth-cleansing    in,    i.    87. 

nephritis  and,  i.  83. 

nervous  sequelae  of,  i.  83,  88. 

paralysis    and,    i.    83. 

pneumonia  and,  i.  82. 

prognosis   of,    i.    85. 

prophylaxis   of,    i.    88. 

stimulus  in,  i.  88. 

tracheotomy  in,  i.  87. 

treatment  of.  i.  85. 
serum,  i.  86. 

urine  in,  i.  85. 
Diphtheritic  dysentery,  1.  95. 
Diphtheritis,   i.    77. 
Diplegia  facialis,  ii.  440. 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis,  i. 
127. 
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DiplococfUH  imciiiuoiiia',  i.  219. 
Diplopia,   ii.   227. 
Dipsomania,  ii.  ()84. 
Dissectiiijf  ancuiisni,  i.  467. 
Disseininatcd  nodular  sclerosis,  ii.  32.'}. 
Dissociatt'd    (partial)    anaesthesia,   ii.    144, 

291. 
Distonia  hematobium,  i.  797. 
Dittrich's   plugs,  1.   203. 
Dochmius    seu    strongylus    duodenalis,    i. 

038. 
Dogs,  echinococcus  and,  i.  708. 

hydrophobia  and,  i.  146. 
Dor  so-intercostal  neuralgia,  ii.   17(). 
Doidjle  consciousness    (hysteria),  ii.  033. 
Doubt,  insanity  of,  ii.  040,  081. 
Drigalski-Conradi  culture  medium,   in  ty- 
phoid,  i.  26. 
"Drinking-water"  theory  of  typhoid,  i.  3. 
Dropsy  of  pericardium,  i.  452. 

of  renal  disease,  acute  essential  form  of, 
i.    733. 
netiology  and  pathology  of,  i.  732. 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and,   i.   734. 
clinical   peculiarities   of,   i.    733. 
fluid    in,    i.    734. 
sodium    chlorid    and,    i.    733. 
vascular   changes   in,   i.   732. 
Drug-rashes,   scarlet  fever  and,   i.   52. 
Drumstick   fingers,  i.   217. 
Dul)ini's    disease     (electrical     chorea),     ii. 

602. 
Duodenum,  perforating  ulcer  of.  i.  OOO. 
Durande's  remedy,  in  cholelitliiasis,  i.  680. 
Duroziez's  double  murnuir,  i.  390. 
Dust,  diseases  from  the  inhalation  of.     /S'tc 

Pneumonoconiosis,  i.  329. 
Dysbasia  arterio-sclerotica,  i.  436. 

intermittens  angiosclerotica,  i.  458. 
Dysentery,  abscess  of  the  liver  with,  i.  96. 
a'tiology  of,  i.  94. 
anneba  coli  and,  i.  94. 
amu'bic   enteritis   antl,    i.    94. 
bacillus   dysenterite  and,  i.   94. 
catarrhal  variety  of,  i.  95. 
chronic  colitis  following,  i.  90. 
clinical  liistory  of,  i.  95. 
complications  of,  i.  96. 
dejecta  and,   i.  95. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  97. 
diplithcriticr  vaj'iety  of.  i.  95. 
drinking  water  and,  i.  95. 
emetics  in,  i.  97. 
irrigation   in,   i.   98. 


Dysentery,  laxatives  in,  i.  97,  98. 
mild   forms  of,   i.   96. 
pathology    of,    i.    95. 
jtrogiinsis  ill.   i.  97. 
|)rophyla.\is  in,  i.  97. 
secondary  variety  of,  i.  95. 
stools  in,  i.  95. 
temperature  in,  i.  96. 
treatnu^nt  of,  i.  97. 
Dyspepsia,  nervous,  a>tiology  of,  i.  568. 

baths  and  electricity  in.  i.  572. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  570. 

nervous  symjitoms  in,  i.  569. 

objective  examinaticm  in,  i.  570. 

prognosis  in,  i.  571. 

psychogenetic   irritations  and,   i.   569. 

treatment  of.  i.  571. 

ulcer  and,  i.  571. 

voluntary  vc^miting  in,  i.  509. 
Dysphagia,  bulbar  paralysis  and,  ii.  449. 

Ear  diseases,  scrofula  and,   ii.   141. 
^leiiiere's   disease  and,    ii.    501. 
purulent    cerebral    inflammations    as    a 
classification  of,  ii,  522. 
Echinococcus  of  the  kidney,  i.  790. 
of  the   liver,   i.   707. 
of  the  lungs,  i.  339. 
Eclampsia,  diflicult  dentition  and,  i.  483. 
gravidarum,    i.    75(). 
infantum,    ii.    595. 
Eczema,  scrofula  and,  ii.  141. 
'•  Effort,  sense  of,"  ii.   149. 
Egyi»tian  clilorosis,  i.  039. 
Ehrlich's      diox  id-am  ido-arseno-benzol      in 

sypliilis.   ii.   548. 
Electric-light   bat  lis,  i.  201. 
ana-mia   and,   ii.   58. 
in  broncliial  asthma,  i.  220. 
Electrical  chorea,  ii.  601. 
Electrical  excitability  in  the  motor  nerves 
and    muscles,    changes    of,    absolute 
galvanometer  in,  ii.  216. 
Erb's  charts  of,  ii,  213. 
faradic   and    galvanic   currents    in,    ii. 

212. 
law  of  contraction  for  normal  muscles 

in.   ii.  215. 
j)atliology  of,  ii.  220. 
reaction  of  degeneration   in.   ii.  218. 
anatomical    cliaiiges    in    the    nerves 

and   muscles  in,   ii.   220. 
partial,  ii.  219. 
prognosis  from,  ii.  222. 
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Electrinil  excitability  in  tlie  motor  nerves 
anil    muscles,   ehanges    of,    regen- 
eration  in,  ii.  221. 
return  of  voluntary  motion  in.  ii.  221. 
'■  trophic  influence"  in,  ii.  221. 
wa.vy   degeneration    in,    ii.    221. 
Klectricity.  cutaneous  anaesthesia  and,   ii. 
11)2. 
hysteria  and,  ii.  639. 
laryngeal  paralyses  and,  i.  186. 
neuralgia  and,  ii.   167. 
tabes  dorsal  is  and,  ii.  359. 
trigeminal  neuralgia  and,  ii.  173. 
Electro-cutaneous  sensibility,   ii.    149. 
Eiidiiilio  infarction  in  the  kidneys,  i.  792. 
Embolism    and    thrombosis   of   the   basilar 

artery,  ii.  447. 
Embryocardia,  i.  439. 

Emphysema,  pulmonary,  auscultation  in,  i. 
234. 
barrel-shaped  thorax  in,  i.  232. 
blood  stasis  in,  i.  235. 
cardiac  changes  due  to,  i.  231. 
chronic  bronchitis  and,  i.  229,  231. 
complications  in.  i.  236. 
congenital  weakness  and,  i.  228. 
cyanosis  in,  i.  232. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  236. 
emphysematous  habit  in,  i.  230. 
expiratory  pressure  in,  i.  235. 
fever  in,  i.  236. 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in,  i.  236. 
heart  in,  i.  234,  235. 
interstitial  form  of,  i.  230. 
kidneys  in,  i.  235. 
mechanical  compression  in,  i.  238. 
nature  and  aetiology  of,  i.  227. 
other  chronic  diseases  and,  i.  232. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  230. 
percussion  in,  i.  233. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  232. 
prognosis  in,  i.  237. 
senile  atrophy  of  lungs  and,  i.  234. 
senility  and.  i.  228. 
spleen  in,  i.  235. 
symptoms  and  cour.se  of,  i.  231. 
treatment  of,  i.  237. 
pneumatic,   i.   238. 
tympanic   resonance   in,   i.   234. 
vicarious  or  complementary  form  of, 

i.  230. 
vocations  and,  i.  228. 
vvhooping-co)igh  and,  i.  229. 
X-rays   in,  i.  236. 


Encephalitis,  acute  and  cluonic,  ii.  518. 
non-suppurative,     acute     hemorrhagic 
encephalitis  in  adults  as  a  form  of, 

ii.  526. 
acute  superior  hemorrhagic  polioen- 
cephalitis as  a  form  of,  ii.  526. 
cerebral  paralysis  of  children  as  a 

form  of,  ii.  524. 
diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis  as  a  form 
of,  ii.  527. 
acute  pontine,  ii.  449. 
Enceplialomalacia,  ii.  513. 
Endarteritis  chronica  deformans,  i.  454. 
Endemic  multiple  neuritis,  ii.  276. 
Endocarditis,   acute,  acute   infections  and, 
i.  371. 
aetiology  of,  i.  371. 
benign  acute  form  of,  i.  373. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  373. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  375. 
embolism   following,   i.   373. 
hemorrhages  and,  i.  373. 
malignant  or  septic  form  of,  i.  374. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  372. 
physical  signs  in,  i.  374. 
prognosis  of,  i.  375. 
recurrent  form  of,  i.  372,  374. 
rheumatism  and,  i.  371. 
situation  of,  i.  372. 
slight  nodular  form  of,  i.  373. 
treatment  of,  i.  375. 
valvular  perforation  and,  i.  372. 
chronic,  i.  376. 
malignant,  i.  134,  135. 
rheumatism  and,  ii.  6. 
ulcerosa,  i.  371. 
verrucosa,  i.  371. 
Endotoxins,   in   cholera,   i.   105. 
English  disease,  ii.  31. 
Enteric  fever,  1.   1. 
Enteritis,  catarrhal,  i.  573. 

membranous,  i.  581. 
Enteroelysis  in  cholera,  i.   107. 
Enteroptosis,  movable  kidney  and,  i.  799. 
Enuresis  nocturna,  aetiology  of,  i.  830. 
pathology  of,   i.   830. 
treatment  of,  i.  831. 
Eosinophilia,  bronchial  asthma  and.  i.  225. 
echinococcus  of  the  liver  and,  i.  710. 
helminthiasis  and,  i.  632. 
in  scarlet  fever,  i.  51. 
in  trichinosis,  i.  159. 
Epicritic  system,  ii.  157. 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  i.  126. 
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Epidemic  poliomyelitis,  ii.  401. 
Epidemic    polyneuritis,    ii.    207. 
Epilepsy,  setiolo<;y  of,  ii.  ,581. 

alcoholism  and,  ii.  083. 

amnesia  in,  ii.  58(i. 

aura  in,  ii.  584. 

auto-intoxication  and,  ii.  590. 

broniid.s    in,    ii.    5'J"2. 

clinical  history  of,  ii.  584. 

convulsive  stage  of,  ii.  585. 

cortical,   ii.   475. 

course  of,   ii.   589. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  591. 

diurnal  and  nocturnal  forms  of,  ii.  588. 

electricity  and,  ii.  594. 

epileptic  state  in,  ii.  588. 

epileptoid  conditions  in,  ii.  587. 

exercise  in,  ii.  592. 

general  course  of,  ii.  587. 

genius  and,  ii.  589. 

heredit}'  and,  ii.  582. 

Jacksonian  form  of,  ii.  590. 

milder  forms  of,  ii.  580. 

operative  interference  in,  ii.  592. 

pathology  of,  ii.  589. 

physical  degeneracy   and,  ii.  589. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  589. 

reflex  form  of,  ii.  583. 

regimen  in,   ii.   592. 

stage  of  coma  in,  ii.  586. 

surgery  and,  ii.  594. 

Toulouse  salt-free  diet  in,  ii.  593. 

traumatic  form  of.  ii.  583. 

treatment  of,  ii.  592. 

during  paroxysm,  ii.  595. 
Epileptic  idiocy,  ii.  701. 
Epileptiform  convulsions,  ii.  201. 
Epileptiform  neuralgia,  ii.  103. 
Epileptoid  conditions,   ii.  587. 
Epistaxis,  i.  109.     See  also  Nosebleed. 
Erb's  paralysis,  ii.  244. 
Erb's  sign   (tetany),  ii.  013. 
Erethitic  habitus   (scrofula),  ii.  141. 
Ergot  poisoning,  ii.  719. 
Ergotism,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  335. 
Erysipelas,  aetiology  of,  i.  72. 

anthrax,   i.    154. 

antistreptococcic  serum  for,  i.  77. 

clinical   history  of,  i.  73. 

complications    in,    i.    75. 

cutaneous  complications  of,   i.   70. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  76. 

digestive  disturbances  in,  i.  75. 

duration  of,  i.  75. 


Erysipelas,  erysipelas  migrans  and,  i.  74. 

fi'Ncr  ill,  i.  74. 

headache   in.    i.    75. 

idiopatiiic    and    wound,    i.    72. 

leucocjtosis  in,  i.   75. 

marasmus  and.  i.  73. 

prognosis  in,  i.  70. 

recuirences  of,  i.  73. 

relapses   in,    i.    75. 

streptococcus  jjyogenes  in,  i.  72. 

surgical   forms  of,  i.   70. 

treatment  of,  i.  70. 

vesicles,  pus  and  gangrene  in.  i.  74. 
Erythema  exudativum    niuUifornie,  ii.   82. 
Erythrocytes,  ii.  41. 
Erythromelalgia,   ii.   5()5. 
Essential  anaemia,  grave  form  of,  ii.  58. 
Etat  de  mal    (migraine),  ii.  573. 
Eucalyptus  and  malaria,  i.   110. 
Eustrongylus  gigas,   i.    797. 
Exairesis,  ii.   109. 
Exercise,  obesity  and,  ii.   139. 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  aetiology  of,  ii.  575. 

complications  of,  ii.  578. 

course   and   diagnosis  of,   ii.   579. 

emaciation  in,   ii.  578. 

exophthalmus  in,  ii.  57(5. 

goiter  in,  ii.  570. 

Graefe   symptom   in,   ii.  577. 

heart    in,    ii.    570. 

pathological   anatomy   and  pathogenesis 
of,  ii.  579. 

respiration  in,  ii.  578. 

serum  thera])y  in,  ii.  580. 

skin    in,    ii.    578. 

symptomatology  of,   ii.   575. 

thyroidectomy  in,   ii.   581. 

treatment  of,  ii.  580. 

tremor  in,  ii.  577. 
Exophthalmus,  paralytic,   ii.   228. 
Exudative  bronchiolitis,  i.  220. 
Exudative  diathesis,  i.  222. 

scrofula  and,  ii.  142. 
Eyestrain,  lieadaehe  and,   ii.    188. 

migraine  and,  ii.  571. 

Facial  hemiatrophy,  ])rogressive,  ii.  509. 
Facial  paralysis,  ;rtiology  of,   ii.  231. 

diagnosis  of.  ii.  235. 

disturbances  of  taste  in,  ii.  232. 

eleetrii-   e\eit;ibili ty    in.    ii.   234. 

g<'neial  couise  of,   ii.  234. 

mild,  middle,  and  sever<>  forms  of.  ii.  234. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  235. 
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Facial    paralysis,    symptomatic    forms   of, 
ii.  234. 

symptoms  aiul  course  of,  ii.  231. 

treatment  of,  ii.  23G. 
Facial  phenomenon,  ii.  596. 
Facial  tic,  ii.  252. 
Facies  abdominalis,  i.  (521. 

myopathique,   ii.   388. 
Fallinj?  sickness,  ii.  581. 
Fa!s<^  croup,  i.  172. 
Family  periodic  paralysis,  ii.  444. 
Famine  fever   (typhus),  i.  35. 
Farailic  reaction  of  degeneration,  ii.  220. 
Farcy,  i.  150. 

Fatty  acids,  tests  for,  i.  514. 
Fatty  degeneration,  anaemia  and,  ii.  52. 
Fatty  liver,  i.  713. 
Febrile  jaundices,  acute,   i.  668. 
*•  Febris  continua  "  in  typhoid,  i.  7. 

oxantiiematica    (typhus),  i.  34. 

recur  reus,   i.   38. 
Fecal  calculi,  i.  593. 
Fecal  concretions,  i.  625. 
Fehling's  test  for  sugar,  ii.  99. 
Fi-nnciitation  test  for  sugar,  ii.  99. 
Fibrinous  bronchitis,  i.  206. 
Fibrinous  pneumonia,  i.  249. 
Fibroid   degeneration  of  the  myocardium, 

i.  414. 
Fihrolysin.  iiiulli])l('  sclerosis  and,  ii.  332. 
Fibroma  of  larynx,  i.   188. 
Fickcr's   "  typiioid    diagnosticator,"   i.   26. 
Filaria  Bancrofti,  i.  797. 

sanguinis,  i.  797. 
Fish  poisoning,  ii.  721. 
Fishes,  tapeworms  and,  i.  631. 
Flaccid  paralyses,  ii.  200. 
Flexner's  serum,  i.   132. 
Flies,  cholera  spread  by,  i.  100. 

malignant   pustule  and,  i.   154. 
Floating  kidney,  i.  798. 
Florid  phthisis,  i.  287. 
Fcdlicular  tonsillitis,  i.  486. 
Fomites,  diphtheria  and,  i.  79. 

in  typhus,  i.  35. 

plague  and,  i.  124. 

.scarlet  fever  and,  i.  43. 

tyj>hoid  infection  from,  i.  2,  4. 

yellow  fever  and,  i.  120. 
F'oot  phenomenon,  ii.  210. 
'*  Forced    movements,"    in    paralysis    agi- 

tans,  ii.  606. 
Forman,  i.  165. 
Formulae,  ii.  722. 


Fothergill's   face-ache,   ii.    170. 
"  Fourth    disease,"    i.    161. 
Friedlander's  bacillus  of  pneumonia,  i.249. 
Friedreich's  change  of  pitch,  i.  295. 
Friedreich's    disease,    ii.    362. 
P^rontal    convolutions,    localization    of    le- 
sions in,  ii.  476. 
"  Fugue,"  in  epilepsy,  ii.  587. 
Functional  kidney  diagnosis.     See  Kidney, 
functional  diagnosis  of  diseases  of. 
Functional  paralyses,  ii.  197. 
"  Fungous  affections  "  in  scrofula,  ii.  141. 
Furunculosis,  diabetes  and,  ii.   104. 
inlluonza  and,  i.  92. 

Gall  sand,  i.  671. 

Gall<i])ing  consumption,  i.  287. 

Gallstones,  i.  671. 

Galvanometer,  in  testing  motility,  ii.  216. 

Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  i.  465. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs,  aetiology  of,  i.  324. 

brain  abscesses  from,  i.  328. 

clinical   history    of,    i.    326. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  328. 

embolic   form   of,   i.   326. 

expectoration  in,  i.  326. 

fever  in,  i.  327. 

foreign  substances  in,  i.  325. 

gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  in,  i. 
327. 

general  course  of,  i.  328. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  326. 

pliysical  signs  in,  i.  327. 

predisposition  to,  i.   325. 

prognosis  in,  i.  328. 

secondary  development  of,  i.  325. 

treatment  of,  i.  329. 
symmetrical  spontaneous,  ii.  565. 
Gangrenous    diphtheria,    i.    82. 
Garrod's  test  for  uric  acid  in  the  blood, 

ii.  128. 
Gas  poisoning,  ii.  716. 
Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  aetiology  and  path- 
ological anatomy  of,  i.  518. 

constitutional  disturbance  in,  i.  520. 

corrosive  poisons  and,  i.  519. 

decayed  foods  and,  i.  519. 

general  course  of,  i.  520. 

infection  and,  i.  519. 

intestinal  symptoms  in,  i.  520. 

jiredisposition  to,  i.  519. 

symptoms    of,    i.    519. 

treatment  of,  i.  520. 

typhoid  and,  i.  520. 
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Gastric  emitpnts,  oxainination  of,  constitu- 
ents of  the  jiastiic  jiiico  in,  i.  511. 
demonstration  of  blood   in,   i.  517. 
determination  of  tiie  motor  activity  of 

the  stomacii  in,  i.  514. 
estimation  of  the  size  and  position  of 

the  stomach  in,  i.  515. 
fatty  acids  and  acetic  acid  in,  i.  514. 
free  HCl,  pepsin  and  lactic  acid  in,  i. 

511. 
inflation  of  stomach  in,  i.  515. 
macroscopic  appearance  in,  i.  510. 
microscopic  appearance  in,  i.  511. 
order   of,    i.    518. 
technic  of  stomacii  tube  in,  i.  509. 
test  meal  in,  i.  511. 
testing  the  absorptive  powers  of  the 
stomach  in,  i.  517. 
Gastric    fi'ver,    i.    22. 

Gastric  juice,   anomalies  of   the   secretion 
of.     See  Achylia  Gastrica  and  Hy- 
persecretion    and     hyperacidity     of 
gastric  juice. 
Gastric  neurastlienia,  i.  5G7. 
Gastric  ulcer,  aetiology  of.  i.  529. 
anaemia  and,  ii.  53. 
anaemia,  chlorosis  and,  i.  5.30. 
bismuth  injections  in,  i.  541. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  531. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  538. 
diet  in,  1.  540. 

diet  in  stenosis  from,  i.  542. 
embolism  or  hyperacidity  and,  i.  530. 
gastric  contents  in.  i.  534. 
gastric  motor  efliciency  in,  i.  535. 
general  course  of,  i.  536. 
hematemesis  in,  i.  533. 
hemorrhage  from,  i.  531. 
nervous    dyspepsia,    carcinoma    and,    i. 

539. 
nervous  hypersecretion  and,  i.  539. 
nutrition  in,  i.  535. 
pain   in,   i.   532. 
pathology  of,  i.  531. 
perforation  from,  i.  531,  535. 
peritonitis  and,  i.   542. 
prognosis  of,  i.  539. 
pulmonary    hc:iiorrhage  and,   i.  538. 
pyloric  stenosis  from,  i.  53(). 
surgical   intervention   in,   i.   541. 
treatment  of,  i.  539. 
vomiting  in,   i.  533. 
Gastritis,   i.  518. 

chronic,    aetiology    of;    i.    521. 


(iastritis,  cliroiiic  ah/olioi  and,  i.  52G. 
course  of,  i.  524. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  525. 
diet  in,   i.  525. 

eructations  and  heartburn  in,  i.  523. 
external  examination  in,  i.  523. 
gastralgia  in,  i.  522. 
gastric  contents  in,  i.  523. 
internal  remedies  in,  i.  527. 
motor  function  of  stomach  in,  i.  524. 
nutrition    in,   i.   524. 
patliology  of,  i.  522. 
stomach  symptoms   in,   i.  522. 
stomach  wasiiing  in,  i.  527. 
symptoms  in  otiier  organs  in,  i.  524. 
treatment   of,    i.    525. 
vomiting   in,    i.   523. 
phlegmonous,  i.  529. 
Gastrodiaplianoscopy,  i.  566. 
Gastroduodenal  catarrh  with  jaundice,   i. 

661. 
Gastro-enterostomy,   gastric   ulcer   and,   i. 

543. 
Gastroptosis,  aetiology  of,  i.  5()5. 
clinical  significance  of,  i.  566. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  566. 
gastrodiaphanoscopy  in.  i.  560. 
neurasthenia  and,   i.  567. 
treatment  of,  1.  567. 
Gastroxynsis,  i.  562. 
General  paresis,  ii.  540. 
Genickstarre,  i.   129. 
Gt'iiito  urinary  apparatus,  tuberculosis  of, 

i.   817. 
Geograpiiical  tongue,  i.  476. 
Geometrical  ana-stliesia,  ii.  292. 
Gerhardt's  ciiange  of  pitch,  i.  295. 
(Jerliardt's    diacetic-acid    reaction,    i.    520; 

ii.  100. 
German   measles,   i.   61. 
Gibbus,  ii.  304. 
Gigantism,  ii.  568. 
Gin-drinker's  liver,  i.  684. 
Gingivitis,  i.  470. 
Glanders,  aetiology  of,  i.   150. 
autopsy  in,  i.  150. 
bacillus  of,  i.  150. 
clinical   liistory  of,  i.   151. 
diagnosis  of,   i.    152. 
liorse  and,  i.  150. 
mallein  and.  i.    152. 
nasal  symptoms  in.  i.  151. 
skin  symptoms  in,  i.  151. 
treatment  of,  i.  152. 
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Glenard's  disease,  i.  5G5. 
(ilioina,  ii.  531. 

of  tho  spinal  cord,  ii.  414. 
(iliomatuus  de<reiK'ration,  ii.  325. 
Gliosis,  central,  ii.  421. 
Globus  hystericus,  i.  50S;    ii.  G35. 
Glossitis,  acute  parenchymatous,  i.  476. 

dissecans,  i.  476. 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  ii.  433. 
GUittis.  spasm  of,  a?tiology  of,  i.  186. 
liysteria  and,  i.  187. 
rachitis,   eclampsia    dentition    and,    i. 

186. 
symptomatology  of,  i.   186. 
treatment  of,  i.  187. 
Gluteal   nerves,   paralyses   in   distribution 

of,  ii.  247. 
Glycerin  in  trichinosis,  i.   160. 
Glycosuria,  ii.  03. 

pancreatic  disease  and,  i.  719. 
Goiter  heart,  i.  423,  435. 
Gonorrhea,  gouty,  ii.  124. 
Gonorriical  artliritis,  ii.  11. 
Gout,  aetiology  of,  ii.  119. 

alcohol  and,  ii.   120. 

alkalies   in,   ii.    129. 

anatomical  changes  in,  ii.  126. 

baths,  ii.  129. 

calculi  and,  ii.   125. 

chronic,  ii.   123. 

clinical  history  of,  ii.  121. 

colchicum  in,  ii.   130. 

complications  of,  ii.  125. 

contracted  kidney  and,  i.  771. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  127. 

exercise  in,  ii.  129. 

Garrod's  test  for  uric  acid  in,  ii.  128. 

geographical  distribution  of,  ii.  120. 

heart  in,  ii.  125. 

heredity  and,  ii.  120. 

kidneys  in,  ii.  125. 

lead  and,  ii.  120. 

mode  of  life  and,  ii.  120. 

mucous  membranes  in,  ii.  124. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  128. 

serous  membranes  in,  ii.  124. 

theory  of,  ii.  126. 

treatment  of,  ii.  128. 

typical  attack  of.  ii.  121. 

uric  acid  and,  ii.  119. 
Grand   mal    (epilepsy),  ii.  586. 
Granular  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  i.  770. 
Grai)hospasm,  ii.  260. 
Graves'  disease,   ii.   575. 


Gray    degeneration    of    the    posterior    col- 

lunns,  ii.  333. 
Green  sickness,  ii.  47. 
Grippe,  La,  i.  88. 
"  Ground-air "   in  typhoid,   i.   3. 
"  Ground-soil  "  tlieory  of  typhoid,  i.  3. 
Group  typhoid,  i.  23. 
Gruber-Widal  reaction,   i.   25. 
Guarnieri  vaccine  bodies,  i.  62. 
Gumma  and  tubercle  of  the  brain,  ii.  531. 

Habitual   constipation,    i.    610. 
Hairkine's  plague  prophylaxis,  i.  126. 
Hair  in  typhoid,  i.  21. 
Hallucinatory  paranoia,  acute,  ii.  660. 
Hamburg,    cholera   at,   i.   99. 
Hay  fever,  i.   106. 

Headache,  habitual,  aetiology  of,  ii.  187. 
course  of,  ii.   188. 
eyestrain   and,   ii.   188. 
general  health  and,  ii.  189. 
pathology   of,   ii.    187. 
treatment   of,   ii.    189. 
in  brain  tumors,  ii.  532. 
in  typhoid,  i.   17. 
sick,  ii.  571. 
Heart,  acute  muscular  strain  of,  i.  429. 
congenital  weakness  of,  i.  429, 
fatty,   aetiology   and   pathological   anat- 
omy of,  i.  431. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  432. 
fatty  degeneration  and,  i.  432. 
fatty  overgrowth  and  infiltration  in, 

i.   431. 
heart  of  obesity  and,  i.  433. 
treatment  in,  i.  433. 
functional   strain  of,   i.   421. 
hypertrophies  of,  with  aortic  hypoplasia, 

i.  428. 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  of,  aetiology  and 
pathology  of,  i.  421. 
baths  in,  i.  427. 
clinical  history  of,   i.  423. 
course  of,   i.   424. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  425. 
dilatation   and,   i.   423. 
excesses  and,  i.  422. 
excitement  and,  i.  423. 
fluttering  of  heart  and,  i.  424. 
gallop  rhythm  and,  i.  424. 
goiter  heart  and,  i.  423. 
gymnastics   and   compensatory   hyper- 
trophy in,  i.  426. 
Karell  milk  cure  in,  i.  426. 
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Heart,  idiopathic  liy])ertn)])iiy   of,  Munich 

beer  heart  and,   i.  422. 
muscuhir  strain  and,  i.  422. 
Oertel's  desiccation  metliod  in,  i.  425. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  424. 
sudden  death  from,  1.  425. 
treatment  of,  i.  425. 
Tubingen   heart  and,  i.  422. 
neuroses  of,   attacks   on  going   to   sleep 

in,  i.  437. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  437. 
endogenous    toxic    inliuences    and,     i. 

435. 
exogenous  toxic  influences  and,  i.  435. 
humid  asthma  and,  i.  437. 
hypochondriasis  and,  i,  438. 
imaginary  heart  disease  and,  i.  434. 
infections  and,  i.  436. 
intermittent  claudication  and,  i.  436. 
nervous  "  attacks  "  of  cardiopaths  in, 

i.  435. 
nervous  palpitation  and,  i.  438. 
paroxysmal   tachycardia    and,    i.   439, 

440. 
simple  heart  weakness  and,  i.  436. 
stenocardia  or  angina  pectoris  and,  i. 

436. 
treatment  of,  1.  437. 
vascular  cramp  and,  i.  436. 
overstrain  of,  i.  421. 
valvular  disease  of,  aetiology  of,  i.  376. 
combined  forms  of,  i.   395. 
congenital   pulmonary    stenosis    in,    i. 
394. 

phthisis  and,  i.  395. 

physical  examination  in,  i.  394. 

symptoms  of,  i.  394. 
constitutional  symptoms  and  fever  in, 

i.  405. 
course  of,   i.   405. 

Cheyne-Stokes    phenomenon     in,     i. 
406. 

disturbed  compensation  in,  i.  406. 
defective  septum   in.   i.  395. 
embolic  processes  in.  i.  403,  407. 
joints  in.  i.  405. 
insulliciency  of  aortic  valves  in,  i.  386. 

Corrigan's  pulse  in.  i.  3S9. 

Duro/.ie/.'s  double  murmur  in,  i.  390. 

patliological  anatomy  of,  i.  387. 

physical  signs  of,  i.  387. 

prognosis  of,  i.  390. 

symptoms  in  periplieral  arteries  in, 
i.  389. 


Heart,  valvular  disease  of,  insufficiency  of 
aortic  valves  in,  Quincke's  capil- 
lary   pul.se    in.    i.   389. 

vascular    sounds    in,    i.   389. 
insufficiency    of    the   pulmonary   valve 

in,  i.  393. 
insulliciencj-  of  the  tricuspid  valve  in, 

i.  392. 
mitral  stenosis  in,  i.  382. 

course  of,  i.  386. 

position   of  cardiac   segments   in,   i. 
384. 

stasis  resulting  from.  i.  383. 
nervous  complications  in,  i.  404. 
patency    of    the   foramen   ovule    in,    i. 

395. 
pathology  of,  i.  377. 
persistence  of   the  ductus  Botalli   in, 

i.  395. 
physical    signs    in,    comparison    of,    i. 

396. 
prognosis  of,  i.  405,  407. 

embolic  processes  in,  i.  407. 

in  particular  forms,  i.  406. 
sequelae  and  complications  of,  i.  396. 

dropsy  in,  i.  398. 

dyspnoea   in,   i.   397- 

pain  or  angina  pectoris  in,  i.  398. 

palpitation  in.  i.  398. 

secondary  bronchitis  in,  i.  397. 

subjective   symptoms    in,   i.   397. 
sequelae  in  the  heart  itself  to.  i.  398. 

arrhythmia  in,  i.  398,  399. 

bigeminal  pulse  in,  i.  399. 

bradycardia  in,  i.  398. 

causes    of     irregularities     in     heart 
action    in.   i.  399. 

changes  in  cardiac  muscle  in.  i.  400. 

cicatricial  changes  in,  i.  400. 

pericarditis  in,  i.  401. 

tachycardia  in,  i.  399. 
stenosis  in,  i.  395. 
stenosis  of  the  aortic  orilice,  i.  390. 

clinical  course  of.  i.  391. 

])hysical  examination  in.  i.  391. 
stenosis  of  tricuspid  orilid'  in.  i.  .S9.3. 
symptoms  of  stasis  following,  i.  401. 

cyanosis  in.  i.   101. 

cyanotic  induration   in,  i.  403. 

jaundice    in.    i.    402. 

kidneys,    i.   4(13. 

(cdcnia   in.   i.  401. 

passive    congestion    of    liver    in,    i. 
402. 
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Heart,     valvular     disease     of,     symptoms 
of,  stasis  foUowiug,  spleen  in,  i. 
40;J. 
urine  in.  i.  40U. 
treatment  ni,  i.  407. 
baths   in.   i.   408. 
c<)nipensati'(l  cases  in,  i.  407. 
dijjitalis  in.  i.  409,  411. 
dropsy  in,  i.  412. 
drugs  in,  i.  408. 
dys|)na'a  in,  i.  413. 
e.vercise  in,  i.  408. 
insomnia  in,  i.  413. 
palpitation  in,  i.  413. 
prophylaxis  in,  i.  407. 
puigation  in,  i.  411. 
ruptured  compensation  in,  i.  409. 
ecarification   in,   i.  413. 
symptomatic,  i.  412. 
urine   in,  i.   411. 
venesection  in,  i.  411. 
Heart   disease,   lungs  of,   i.   335. 
Heartburn,  i.  523. 
Heat  prostration,  ii.  527. 
Hebephrenia,  ii.   666,  671. 
Heboidophrenia,  ii.  670. 
Hebrews,  amaurotic  family  idiocy  and,  ii. 
702. 
diabetes  and,  ii.  97. 
hysteria  and,  ii.  620. 
obesity   and,    ii.    134. 
Heine-Medin's  disease,   ii.  400. 
Heller's  blood  test,  i.   731. 
Helminthiasis,  i.  628. 
llelvella  esculenta,  ii.  78. 
Hematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  ii.  451. 
aetiology  and  pathology  of,  ii.  451. 
course  of,  ii.  453. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  453. 
intermeningeal  apoplexy  and,  ii.  452. 
location  of,  ii.  452. 
other  diseases  and,  ii.  452. 
pachymeningitis  and,  ii.  451. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  452. 
treatment   of,    ii.   453. 
Hematomyelia,   ii.   295. 
Hematorrhachis,  ii.  283. 
Hematothorax,  i.  366. 
Hcmianifsthesia,  hysteria  and,  ii.  623. 
Hemianopsia,  ii.  478. 
Hemiatrophy,  progressive  facial,  ii.  569. 
Heinicrania,  ii.  571. 
Hemin  crystals,   i.   517. 
Hemiplegia,  ii.  196. 


Hemiplegia,  athetosis  and,  ii.  609. 
cerebral,   ii.  504. 
whooping-cough  and,  i.  209. 
Hemoglobina'mia  and  hemoglobinuria,  defi- 
nition and  a'tiology  of,  ii.  78. 
experimental   production   of,   ii.   80. 
extreme  temperatures  and,  ii.  79. 
infections  and,  ii.   78. 
kidneys  in,  ii.  80. 

pathology  and  symptoms  of,  ii.  79. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  81. 
transfusion  and,  ii.  78. 
treatment  of,  ii.  81. 
Hemoglobinuria.     Sec  Hemoglobinffimia, 
Hemo-pericardium,  i.  453. 
Hemophilia,   aetiology  of,   ii.   89, 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  91. 
heniorrliages  in,  ii.  91. 
heredity  in,  ii.  90. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  92, 
rheumatism  and,  ii.  92. 
serum   tlierapy  in,  ii.  92. 
treatment  of,  ii.  92. 
Hemorrhages,  intestinal,  in  typhoid,  i.  12. 
into  medulla   oblongata   and   pons,   aeti- 
ology of,  ii.  445. 
bulbar   paralysis    in,   ii.    445. 
crossed   hemiplegia   in,   ii.   446. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   447. 
hemiplegia  alternans  in,  ii.  446. 
other   symptoms  in,   ii.   447. 
pathology  of,  ii.  445. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  447. 
treatment  of,  ii.  447. 
into  pancreas,  i.  720. 
into  spinal  meninges,  ii.  283. 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  ii.  91. 
hematoma   and,    ii.   452. 
jaundice  and,  i.  663. 
Hemorrhagic  encephalitis  in  adults,  acute, 

ii.  526. 
Hemorrhoids,  aetiology  of,  i.  608. 
bleeding  from,  i.   008. 
symptoms  of,  i.  008. 
treatment  of,   i.   609. 
Hepatic  abscess,  i.  681. 
Hepatic  ansemia,  i.  711. 
Hepatic  calculi,  i.  671. 
Hepatic  cirrhosis,  chronic  and  tuberculous 

])eritonitis  and,   i.   055. 
Hepatic  colic,  i.  669. 

Hepatitis,    chronic    diffuse    interstitial,    i. 
684. 
suppurative,  aetiology  of,  i.  681. 
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Hepatitis,  suppurative,  amcebic  dysentery 
and,   i.   (iS2. 
clinical   history   of,    i.   (>8;}. 
constitutional  disturbance  in,  i.  G84. 
course    of,    i.    ()84. 
pain  and  fever  in,  i.  683. 
pathology  of,  i.  682. 
secondary  symptoms  of,  i.  683. 
treatment   of,    i.    6S4. 
Hepatization.     Sec   I'neumonia. 
Hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia,  ii.  366. 
Hereditary   juvenile   ataxia,   aetiology   and 
pathological    anatomy    of,    ii.    363, 
364. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  363. 
course  of,  ii.  364. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  366. 
treatment  of,  ii.  366. 
Hereditary  or  family  jaundice,  1.  669. 
Heredo-ataxie   cerebelleuse,   ii.   366. 
Herpes   zoster,   intercostal   neuralgia   and, 
ii.  176. 
tabes   dorsalis   and,   ii.   347. 
Hiccough,   ii.   259. 
in  cholera,  i.   102. 
in  typlioid,  i.  14. 
Hobnailed  liver,  i.  684. 
Hodgkin's  disease,  ii.  74. 
Hogs,  roundworms  and,  i.  635. 

tapeworms  and,  i.  629. 
Hookworm  disease,  i.   638. 
Horses,  glanders  and,  i.   150. 
Humeral  rotators,  paralysis  of,  ii.  237. 
Humid  asthma,  i.  199. 
Huntington's  chorea,  ii.  601. 
Hyaline  degeneration,  i.  783. 
Hydatids  of  brain,  ii.  543. 
Hydrocephalic  idiocy,  ii.  702. 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  ii.  460. 

cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and,   i.   131. 
chronic,   aetiology   and   pathology   of,    ii. 
557. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  558. 
diagnosis  of,   ii.  560. 
intellect  in,  ii.  558. 
motor  disturbance  in,  ii.  559. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  559. 
serous  meningitis  and,  ii.  560. 
treatment  of,   ii.   5()0. 
rickets  and,  ii.  36. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  tests  for,  i.  511. 
Hydrochloric-acid    poisoning,    ii.    711. 
Hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning,  ii.  717. 
Hydromyelus,  ii.  421. 


Hydronephrosis,  i.  812. 

ajtiology  of,  i.  820. 

clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  821. 

c(nirse  of,   i.   822. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  822. 

I(jcal  symptoms  of,  i.  822. 

jiathological    anatomy   of,   i.   821. 

treatment  of,  i.  822. 
Hydro-pericardium,  i.  452. 
Hydroperitoneum,  i.  657. 
liydropliobia,  a'tiology  of,  i.   146. 

clinical  history  of,  i.  147. 

convulsions  in.  i.  148. 

diagnosis  of,   i.   14S. 

dogs  and,  i.   146. 

hysterical  form  of,  i.   149. 

incubation  in,  i.  147. 

Negri  bodies  and,  i.   148. 

skunks  and,  i.   146. 

tetanus  and,  i.   145. 

treatment  of,  i.  149. 

Pasteur's  inoculation  in,  i.  149. 
Hydrophobic  tetanus,  i.   144. 
Hydropneumothorax,  i.  360. 
Hydrops  articulorum  intermittens,  ii.  570. 
Hydrorrhachis,   ii.  426. 
Hydrotherapy,  neurasthenia  and.  ii.  653. 
Hydrothorax,  aetiology  of.  i.  365. 

physical    examination    in,    i.    365. 

treatment  of,  i.  366. 
Hypalbuminosis,  i.  728. 
Hyperacidity,  gastric  ulcer  and,  i.  530. 
Hyperaemia  of  liver,  active,  i.   712. 

of  sjiinal  coi'd,  ii.  295. 
Hyperaesthesia,   ii.    144. 
Hyperostosis  cranii,  ii.  568. 
Hyperpyrexia,  in  tetanus,  i.  144. 
Hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity  of  gastric 
juice,   aetiologj'   of,   i.   558. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  559. 

diet  in,  i.  5()2. 

dyspe]>sia    with,   i.   5.")9,   560. 

essential  foini  of,  i.  558. 

gastric  ulcer  and,  i.  560. 

gastroptosis    and.    i.    561. 

periodical      (intermittent)      hypersecre- 
tion in,  i.  562. 

stenosis   and.    i.    561. 

symptomatic  form  of,  i.  558. 

symptoms  of.  i.  559. 

tabes  and,  i.  563. 

treatnu^nt  of,  i.  563. 
Hypertropliic  interstitial  neuritis,  ii.  382. 
Hypertrophy  of  liver,  i.  713. 
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Hypnosis,  hystoria  and.   ii.  C>42. 
Hypocliomlriusis,    heart    neuroses    and,    i. 

Hypofilossal    nerve,    spasm    in    region    of, 

ii.  254. 
Hypoinania,    ii.    07G. 

Hypophysis    cerebri,    acromegaly    and,    ii. 
507. 
gigantism  and  enhirgement  of,  ii.  568. 
Hypophisia  of  aorta,  i.  428. 
Hysteria,    a-tiokigy    and    definition    of,    ii. 
616. 
akinesia  algora   in,   ii.   625. 
an<l   gastric   ulcer,   i.   538. 
attacks  and  spasms  in,  ii.  629. 
Habinski's  "  pitliiatism  "  and,  ii.  618. 
cataleptic   states   in,    ii.    631. 
characteristic  features  of,   ii.   617. 
clonic  spasms   in,  ii.  635. 
consciousness  in,  ii.  630. 
contractures    in,   ii.   626. 
course  of,  ii.  636. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  637. 
double  consciousness  and,  ii.  633. 
epilepsy  and,  ii.  638. 
exciting  factors  of,  ii.   619. 
glol)US  hystericus  in,  ii.  635. 
grand  attack  of,  ii.  632. 
hypera?sthesia  in,  ii.  623. 
hyj)notic  .state  and,  ii.  634. 
hypnotic  symptoms  and,  ii.  633. 
hysterogenous  zones  in,  ii.  635. 
incidence  of,  ii.  620. 
localization  of  hysterical  phenomena  in, 

ii.  619. 
mental  and  bodily  condition  in,  ii.  629. 
neuralgias  in,   ii.   627. 
pains  in,  ii.  624. 
paralysis  in,  ii.  625. 
predisposition  to,   ii.  620. 
p.sychical  causes  of,  ii.  618. 
secretory  disturbances  in,  ii.  627. 
sensory  anaesthesia  in,  ii.  622. 
sexual  organs  and,  ii.  617. 
stigmata  of,  ii.  618,  621. 
suggestion  and,  ii.  633. 
symptoms  and  manifestations  of,  ii.  621. 

in    internal    organs,    ii.    627. 
treatment  of,  ii.  638. 

electricity   in,   ii.   639. 

hypnosis  in,  ii.  642. 

internal  remedies  in,  ii.  641. 

mental,  ii.  638. 

metallotherapy  in,  ii.  642. 


Hysteria,  treatment  of,  moral,  ii.  639. 

organic  disease  and,  ii.  (541. 

psychical   factor  in,  ii.  641. 
vas(jmotor  disturbances  in,  ii.  627. 
Hysti-rical   astliiiia.   i.   225. 
Hysterical    facial    spa.sm,    ii.    252. 
Hysterogenous  zones,   ii.   635. 

Icterus  catarrhalis,  i.  661. 

gravidarum,  i.  669. 

neonatorum,  i.  702. 
Ichthyosis  linguae  et  oris.  i.  476. 
Idiocy  and  imbecility,  aetiology  of,  ii.  696. 

amaurotic  family  idiocy  and,  ii.  702. 

clinical    types   of,   ii.    701. 

cretinism,  ii.  701. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  703. 

epileptic,  ii.  701. 

feebleness  of  mind  and,  ii.  699. 

hydrocephalic  idiocy  and,  ii.  702. 

idiots  .savants  and,  ii.  699. 

infantile  dementia  and,  ii.  702. 

Mongolian,   ii.    701. 

moral  insanity  and,  ii.  700. 

paralytic  idiocy  and,  ii.  702. 

pathology  of,  ii.  702. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  703. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  696. 

treatment   of,    ii.    704. 
Idiots  savants,  ii.  699. 
Ileotyphus,  i.   1. 

Imperative  ideas,  neurasthenia  and,  ii.  646. 
Impotence,  diabetes  and,  ii.  104. 

tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  351. 
Impulsive  insanity,  ii.   681. 
Incontinentia  alvi,  ii.   318. 
Indican  test,  i.  622. 

Induration  of  the  lungs,  brown,  i.  335. 
Infantile  atrophic  muscular  dystrophy,  ii. 

387. 
Infantile  convulsions,  aetiology  of,  ii.  595. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  596. 

treatment  of,  ii.  596. 
Infantile  dementia,  ii.  702. 
Infantile  pseudoleukaemic  anaemia,  ii.  67. 
Infantile  .spastic  diplegia,  ii.  399. 
Infection,  neuritis  following,  ii.  265. 
Infections,  nervous  heart  disturbances  and, 

i.  435. 
Infectious  jaundice,  i.  668. 
Influenza,  aetiology  of,  i.  89. 

animals   and,  i.   89. 

catarrhal  form  of,  i.  90. 

chronic  form  of,  i.  93. 
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Influenza,   complications    and    sequelae    to, 
i.    92. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  93. 

duration  of,  i.  91. 

fever  in,  i.  91. 

furunculosis  after,  i.  92. 

heart  in,  i.  91. 

infection  through  inhaling  in,  i.  89. 

onset  of,  i.  90. 

otitis  media  and,  i.  92. 

pandemics  of,  i.  89. 

Pfeitfer  bacillus  of,  i.  89. 

pleurisy   and,   i.   92. 

pneumonia   and,    i.   92. 

prognosis  of,  i.  93. 

rheumatoid  form  of,  i.  90. 

susceptibility  to,  i.  89. 

symptoms    and    clinical    history    of,    i. 
89. 

treatment  of,  i.  93. 

typhoidal  form  of,  i.  90. 
Injection  treatment  of  neuralgia,  ii.   169, 
173. 

sciatica  and,  ii.  182. 
Inoculation,  protective,  against  cholera,  i. 

106. 
Inosite,   diabetes    insipidus    and,   ii.    117. 
Insanity  of  double  form,  ii.  675. 

of  doubt,  ii.  681. 
Insects,  plague  and,  i.  124. 

Rocky-mountain    spotted    fever    and,    i. 
162. 
Insolation,  aetiology  and  pathology  of,  ii. 
527. 

diagnosis  of  ii.   529. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  528. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  529. 

symptoms  and  course  of,  ii.  528. 

treatment  of,  ii.  529. 
Insomnia,  neurasthenia  and,  ii.  648. 

neurastiienic,  ii.  654. 
Intention  tremor,  ii.  202. 

iriultiple  sclerosis  and,   ii.   326. 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  a'tiology  of,  ii.  176. 

course  of,  ii.  177. 

herpes  zoster  in,  ii.  176. 

mastodynia  and,  ii.  177. 

pain  in,  ii.  176. 

treatment    of,    ii.    177. 
Intermeningeal  apoplexy,  ii.  452. 
Intermittent  fever,  i.  107. 

biliary  calculi  and,  i.  676. 
Intermitting  pneinnonia,  i.  2(i3. 
Internal  capsule,  ii.  488. 


Internal   secretions   and    heart   disease,    i. 
435. 
neurasthenia  and,  ii.  645. 
Interstitial  myocarditis,  i.  414. 
Interstitial  nephritis,  chronic,  i.  770. 
Intestinal  catarrii,  acute  form  of,  i.  578. 
aetiology  of,  i.  573. 
biU;  and,  i.  577. 
Boas  test-irrigation  in,  i.  579. 
chronic  form   of,   i.  578. 
circulatory  disturbances  and,  i.  573. 
colon  in,  i.  577. 
diet  in,  i.  579. 
different  forms  of,  i.  576. 
ejecta  in,  i.  575,  57-6. 
excessive   peristalsis   and,   i.   574. 
health  in,  i.  575. 
irrigations  in,  i.  580. 
lientery  in,  i.  577. 
mucus  in,  i.  578. 
nervous   diarrhoea   and,   i.   574. 
nervous  disturbances  and,  i.  581. 
of    children,    aetiology    and    pathological 
anatomy  of,  i.  585. 
"  alimentary  toxicosis  "  and,  i.  586. 
artificial  foods  and,  i.  589. 
atrophy  in,  i.  587. 
bacteria  and,  i.  585. 
complications  of,  i.  586,  587. 
incorrect  feeding  and,  i.  585. 
infant  feeding  and,  i.  588. 
irrigation  and  lavage  in,  i.  591. 
milk  and,  i.  588. 
symptoms  of,  i.  586. 
treatment  in.  i.  587. 
vomiting   and   diarrhoea  in,   i.   590. 
wet  nurse  and,  i.  588. 
pathological   anatomy   of,   i.   573. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  575,  577. 
proctitis    in,    i.    578. 
symptomatology  of,  i.  574. 
therapeusis  in,  i.  579. 
treatment  of,  i.  579. 
Intestinal   disturbances  of  children,  acute 

and   chronic,   i.  584. 
Intestinal  mjcosis,  i.   155. 
Intestinal   parasites: 

Anchylostoma  duodenale,  i.   638. 
Oxyuris    vermicularis,    i.    637. 
roundworms,  i.  635. 
tapeworms,   i.   628. 
Trichoeephalus    dispar,    i.    640. 
Intestines,  cancer  of,  aetiology  and  pathol- 
ogy of,  i.  604. 
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Intestines,  cancer  of,  cancer  elsewhere  and, 

i.   (JOt). 
carcinoma  of  the  colon  in,  i.  605. 
entfro-anastoniosis  in,  i.  607. 
feces  in,  i.  605. 
prognosis  in,  i.  607. 
sarcoma  as  a  form  of,  i.  607. 
small   intestines  in,  i.  606. 
symptomatology  of,  i.  605. 
treatment  of,  i.  607. 
stricture    and    obstruction    of,    abdomen 

in.    i.    621. 
a-tiology  and  pathology  of,  i.  615. 
clinical  liistory  of,  i.  010. 
com|>ression  from  without  in,  i.  017. 
congenital  closure  as  a  form  of,  1.615. 
course  of,  i.  622. 

diagnosis  and  varieties  of,  i.  622. 
enemata  in,  i.  (i27. 
gallstones  in,  i.  615. 
general  pathological  conditions   in,   i. 

6  IS. 
hernia'  and,  i.  616. 
impaction  of  feces  in,  i.  615. 
indican  test  in,  1.  622. 
intestinal   calculi   in,   i.   616. 
intestinal  constriction  in,  i.  616. 
intestinal  obstruction  and,  i.  620. 
intussusception   and.   i.   617,   623. 
laparotomy  in,  i.  626. 
meciianical  and   paralytic   ileus  in,  i. 

618. 
obturation  and  strangulation  ileus  in, 

i.  618. 
opium  in,  i.  627. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  620. 
polypi  and,  i.  617. 
prognosis  in,  i.  622. 
Rosenbach's  reaction  in,  i.  622. 
spontaneous  recovery  from,  i.  617. 
stercoraceous  vomiting  in,  i.  620. 
symptomatic  treatment  of,  i.  626. 
tabulated  differentiation  of  forms  of, 

i.  624,  625. 
treatment  in,  i.  626,  627. 
tumors    and    cicatricial    strictures    as 

forms  of,  i.  615. 
urine  in,  i.  622. 
volvulus  and,  i.  616,  619. 
volvulus  of  colon  as  a  form  of,  i.  624. 
tuberculosis  of,  a?tiology  of,  i.  601. 
milk  and,  i.  601. 
pathology  of,  i.  601. 
primary  form  of,   i.   602. 


Intestines,   tuberculosis   of,   treatment   of, 

i.   602. 
Intraocular  tension,  diabetes  and,  ii.   100. 
Intrapiiysical  ataxia,  ii.  661. 
Intussusception  of  the  intestines,  i.  623. 
Invagination,   ileo-cscal,   i.   626. 
Involutional    melancholia,    ii.   679. 
lodin  j)oisoning,  ii.  713. 
Iodoform   poisoning,  ii.  716. 
Iron  pre])arations.  in  anaemia,  ii.  57. 
"  Irritable   breast,"   ii.    177. 
Irritable  weakness,  ii.  643. 
Ischialgia,  ii.   178. 
Ischiatic  neuralgia,  ii.   178. 
Island  of  Reil,  apliasia  and,  ii.  486. 
Itching,  jaundice  and,  i.  067. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  ii.  475,  590. 

Janet    method    of    irrigating    bladder,    i. 

828. 
Jaundice,  catarrhal,  aetiology  and  pathol- 
ogy of,  i.  661. 

albuminuria  in,  i.  665. 

bile  acids  in  the  blood  in,  i.  663. 

course  of,  i.  666. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  666. 

enemata  in,  i.  667. 

epidemics  of,  i.  662. 

functions  of  bile  in,  1.  664. 

hemorrhagic  diathesis  in,  i.  663. 

infection  and,  i.  661. 

intestinal  achylia  in,  i.  663. 

itching  in.  i.  663,  667. 

manipulation    of    gall    bladder    in,    i. 
667. 

mechanical  causes  of,  i.  662. 

obstructive  form  of,  i.  661. 

pancreatic  juice  and,  i.  664. 

physical  examination  in,  i.  665. 

simple  form  of,  i.  665. 

stools  in,  i.  664. 

sweat  glands  in,  i.  665. 

symptoms    and    clinical   course   of,    i. 
662. 

tests  for  bile  in  urine  in,  i.  665. 

treatment  of,  i.  666. 

xanthoma  in,  i.  663. 
menstrual,  i.  712. 
of  the  newborn,  i.  702. 
pernicious,  pathology  of,  i.  702, 

symptomatology  of,   i.   701. 

termination  of.  i.   702. 

theories  of,   i.   701. 
septic  infection  and,  1.  138. 
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Jaundice,  special  forms  of: 
acute    febrile,    i.    068. 
chronic  hereditary  or  family,  i.  669. 
congenital   clironic,   i.   669. 
icterus  gravidarum  and  menstrual,   i. 
669. 
suppurative  hepatitis  and,  1.  683. 
yellow  fever  and,  i.   120,   121. 
Jendrassik's  test,  ii.  210. 

Kak-ke,  ii.  276. 

Karell  milk  cure,  i.  426. 

Keller's   test   for   albumen,   i.    726. 

Kellogg's  incandescent-light  baths,  i.  201. 

Kernig's  sign,  ii.  211. 

purulent  meningitis  and,  ii.  457. 
tuberculous  meningitis  and,  ii.  461. 
Kidney,  amyloid,  aetiology  of,   i.   782. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  785. 
course  of,  i.  787. 
diagnosis  of,  i.'  787. 
dropsy  in,  i.  786. 
hyaline  degeneration  and,  i.   783. 
large  white  form  of,  i.  784. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  1.  783,  784. 
prognosis   in,   i.   787. 
retinitis  in,  i.  786. 
treatment  of,  i.  787. 
uraemia    in,    i.    786. 
urine  in,  i.  785. 
and  urinary  passages,  parasites  of,  Dis- 
toma   hematobium   as,   i.   797. 
echinococcus  as,  i.  796. 
Filaria   sanguinis   as,   i.  797. 
mosquitoes  and,  i.  798. 
Strongylus  Gigas  as,  i.  797. 
calculvis  of,  i.  810. 

contracted,  alcohol,  lead,  uric  acid  and, 
i.  771. 
arterial  pressure  in,  i.  774. 
"  arteriocapillary  fibrosis  "  and,  i.  772. 
arteriosclerosis  and,  i.  772. 
arteriosclerotic  form  of,  i.   778. 
cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  i.  775. 
cerebral   symptoms   in,   i.   777. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  774. 
definition  and  a'tiology  of,  i.  770,  773. 
diagnosis  of.  i.  780. 
disturbed  compensation  in,  i.  782. 
dyspntra  in,  i.   776. 
general   coiuse,   duration,   and   termi- 
nation of,  i.  778. 
general  nutrition  in,  i.  778. 
gout  and,  i.  771. 
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Kidnej%  contracted,  hemorrhages  in,  i.  778. 

infections  and,  i.  772. 

oedema  in,  i.  777. 

pathology  of,  i.  771. 

polyuria  in,  i.  775. 

retinitis   and,   i.    778. 

senile  kidney  and,  i.  772. 

spontaneous  appearance  of,  i.  772. 

treatment   of,   i.   781. 

uraemia  in,  i.  777. 
dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of,  i.  820. 
disturbances  of  circulation  in: 

congested   kidney,   i.   791. 

embolic  infarction,  i.  792. 
functional     diagnosis     of     diseases     of, 
chlorid  of  sodium  and,  i.  744. 

cryoscopy  in,  i.  743. 

elimination  of  foreign  substances  and, 
i.   744. 

excretions  and,  i.  743. 

nitrogen  excretion  and,   i.  744. 

phloridzin  test  in,  i.  744. 

resistance  to  electric  conductivity  and, 
i.  743. 

uric  acid  and,   i.   744. 
gout  and,  ii.   125. 

inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of,  aetiology 
of,    i.    806. 

"  ammonaemia  "  in,  i.  809. 

fever    in,    i.    809. 

pain    in,    i.    809. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  807. 

primary  form  of,  in  the  young,  i.  809. 

secondary    contracted    kidney    and,    i. 
807. 

treatment    of.    i.    810. 

urine  in,  i.  808. 
large  white,  i.  763. 
movable,  aetiology  of,  i.  798. 

calculi  and,  i.  800. 

physical  examination  in.  i.  800. 

symptoms    of,    i.    799,   800. 

ti'eatment  of,  i.  SOL 
new  growths  in,  ballottenu'iit  renale  in, 
i.  794. 

benign  tumors  in,  i.  793. 

calculi  and,  i.  793. 

congenital   sarcomatous   tnixed    forms 
of,  i.  793. 

constitutional  condition   in,   i.  795. 

cystic  degenerations  as,  i.   793. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  795. 

liypernejiliioiua  or  "  Grawitz  tumors" 
as,  i.  794. 
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Kidney,  new  growths  in,  pigmentation  in, 
i.   795. 
prognosis  of,  i.  795. 
sarciiina  and  carcinoma  as,  i.  793. 
syniptoniattdogy  of,  i.  794. 
treatment  of,  i.  795. 
urine  in,  i.  795. 
secondary  contracted,  i.  7G3. 
tabulated  comparison  of  urine  and  left 
ventricle  in  diseases  of,  i.  788. 
Kleptomania,  ii.  684. 
Knee-heel  test,  for  ataxia,  ii.  206. 
Iiereditary  ataxia  and,  ii.  363. 
tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  341. 
Knee-jerk,    ii.    209. 
Kocli's  comma  bacillus,  i.  99. 
Koch's  tubercle  bacillus,  i.  275. 
Koch's  tuberculin,  i.  306. 
Koplik's  spot,  i.  56. 
KiJrnchenbildungen   in   relapsing   fever,    i. 

42. 
Korsakow's  psychosis,  ii.  275,  663. 
Kyphosct)liosi>i,  ii.  300. 

aplasia  of  the  lungs  and,  i.  238. 
syringomyelia  and,  ii.  425. 

Labyrinthine  vertigo,  ii.  560. 
Lactic  acid,  cancer  of  the  stomach  and,  i. 
547. 
osteomalacia  and,  ii.  38. 
test  for,  i.  514. 
Lactosuria,  ii.   95. 
Laennec's  cirrhosis,   i.   684. 
Laminectomy,  spinal  disease  and,  ii.  309. 
Landry's  paralysis,  ii.  411. 

neuritis  and,  ii.  271. 
Language,  zone  of,  ii.  487. 
Laparotomy,  intestinal  obstruction  and,  i. 

627. 
Lardaceous  kidney,  i.  784. 
Laryngeal   catarrh,    acute,   aetiology    of,    i. 
170. 
children  and,  i.   172. 
cour.se  of,  i.  172. 
false  croup  and,  i.  172. 
severe  form  of,  i.   172. 
symptomatology  of,  i.  171. 
treatment  of,  i.   172. 
chronic,  i.  173. 
Laryngeal  muscles,  paralyses  of,  i.  182. 
Laryngeal     perichondritis,     aetiology     and 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  175. 
diagnosis  of,  i.   176. 
location  of,  i.  176. 


Laryngeal  perichondritis,  stenosis  from,  i. 
176. 
symptonuitology  of,  i.  176. 
treatnu'ut  of,  i.  177. 
Laryngeal  phthisis,  i.  178. 
Laryngismus   stridulus,   i.    186, 
Laryngitis,  acute,  i.  170. 
chronic,  aetiology  of,  i.   173. 

chorditis  vocalis  inferior  hypertroph- 

ica  and,  i.  174. 
rhinoscleroma  and,  i.   175. 
symptomatology  of,  i.  173. 
treatment  of,  i.  175. 
in  typhoid,  i.   16. 
Larynx,  new  growtlis  in,  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrh  and,  i.  187. 
cysts  and  polypi  as,  i.  188. 
fibroma  as,  i.  188. 
papilloma  as,  i.  188. 
sarcomata  and  carcinomata  as,  i.  188. 
symptoms  of,  i.   188,   189. 
treatment  of,  i.  189. 
Lasegue's    sign,    ii.    180. 
Lateral  sclerosis,  amyotrophic,  ii.  368. 
Lathyrus  seed  poisoning,  motor  tabes  and, 

ii.  397. 
Latissimus  dorsi,  ii.  237. 
Lead,  contracted  kidney  and,  i.  771. 
Lead  paralysis,  ii.  249. 
Lead  poisoning,  ii.   713. 
and  the  blood,  ii.  43. 
gout  and,  ii.  120. 
Legal's  test  for  acetone,  ii.  100. 
Lemniscus,  the,  ii.  154. 
Lenticular  nucleus,  ii.  490. 
Leprosy,  neuritis  and,  ii.  266. 

syringomyelia  and,  ii.  426. 
Leptomeningitis,  ii.  279. 
chronic  spinal,  ii.  281. 
aetiology  of,  ii.  281. 
secondary  form  of,  ii.  281. 
symptoms    of,    ii.    282. 
syphilis  and,  ii.  281. 
treatment  of,   ii.   282. 
purulent  cerebral,  ii.  454. 
Leucin  and  tyrosin  in  urine,  i.  699. 
Leucocytes,  ii.  43. 

Leucocytosis,  appendicitis  and,  i.  596. 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and,  i.  130. 
diphtheria  and,  i.  83. 
in   erysipelas,   i.   75. 
in  smallpox,  i.  66. 
septic  infection  and,  i.  137. 
trichinosis  and,  i.   159. 
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Leucopcnia,   in  measles,   i.   57. 

in  typhoid,  i.  20. 
Leucoplacia,  i.  470. 
Leukaemia,   lympiiatic,   ii.   72. 

conception  and  aetiology  of,  ii.  72. 

course  of,  ii.  73. 

lymphocytosis  in,  ii.  72. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  73. 
myelogenous,  blood  in,  ii.  69. 

conception  and  aetiology  of,  ii,  67. 

course  of,  ii.  71. 

experimental  splenic  form  of,  ii.  68. 

fever  in,  ii.   70. 

general  condition  in,  ii.  70. 

pathology  of,  ii.  71. 

retina  in,  ii.  69. 

Rontgen   rays   in,  ii.   71. 

spleen  in,  ii.  08. 

symptomatology  of,  ii.   68. 

treatment  of,  ii.  71. 

urine  in,  ii.  69. 
Leyden's  hypothesis   (reflex  paralyses),  ii. 

198. 
Lichen,  scrofula  and,  ii.   141. 
Lientery,  i.  577. 
Lingua  geographica,  i.  476. 
Lingual  psoriasis,  i.  476. 
Lingual  spasm,  ii.  254. 
Lipoma,  obesity  and,  ii.  137. 
Lipomatosis  luxurians  muscularis  progres- 
siva, ii.  385. 
Literal  ataxia,  ii.  482. 

general  paresis  and,  ii.  551. 
Litigation  neuroses,  ii.  657. 
Little's    disease,    ii.    399. 
Liver,  abscess  of,  complicating  dysentery, 
i.  96. 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  abortion  in, 
i.   700. 

aetiology  of,  i.  696. 

clinical  history  of,  i.  697. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  700. 

duration  of,   i.   700. 

hemorrhages  in,  i.  698. 

jaundice   in,   i.   698. 

nervous  symptoms  in,  i.  098. 

pathology  of,  i.  697. 

phosphorus  poisoning  and,  i.  696. 

physical  examination  in,  i.  698. 

prodromata  of,  i.  697. 

spleen    in,    i.   698. 

temperature   in,   i.   699. 

treatment  of,  i.  700. 

urine  in,  i.  699. 


Liver,  amyloid,  i.  714. 

anomalies  in  the  shape  and  position  of, 

i.  714. 
corset  liver  as,  i.   714. 
movable    liver   as,    i.    715. 
bile  ducts  and,  cancer  of,  aetiology  and 

pathology   of,   i.   705. 

clinical  history  and  diagnosis  of,  i. 
706. 

course  of,  i.  707. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  i.  707. 

primary  or  secondary  occurrence  of, 
i.  707. 

prognosis  in,  i.  707. 
circulatory   disturbances   of,   active   hy- 

peraemia  as,  i.  712. 
anaemia  as,  i.  717. 
nutmeg  liver  and,  i.  711. 
passive   congestion  as,   i.   711. 
vicarious  hypera-mia  as  a  form  of,  i. 

712. 
cirrhosis  of,  aetiology  and  pathology  of, 

i.  684. 
alcohol  and,   i.   085. 
caput  Medusae  in,  i.  690. 
chronic  peritoneal  tuberculosis  and,  i. 

691. 
chronic  peritonitis  and,  i.  691. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  686. 
collateral  circulation  in,  i.  689. 
complications   in,   i.   690. 
contraction  of  liver  in,  i.  686. 
diagnosis  of,  i.   690. 
enlargement  of  liver  in,  i.  686. 
general  course  of,  i.  690. 
general    nutrition    in,    i.    688. 
hematemesis  in,  i.   688. 
hepatic  syphilis  and,  i.  691. 
oedema   in,   i.   689. 
paracentesis    in,    i.   693. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  688. 
prognosis    in,    i.    690. 
venous  congestion    in,   i.    6S7. 
secondary    biliary,    i.    (i92. 
splenic   enlargement    in,    i.    (iS7. 
Talnia-Drummoiul  operation  in,  i.  693. 
treatment  of,  i.  692. 
urine   in,   i.   689. 
echinococcus  of,  clinical  symptoms  of,  i. 

709. 
diagnosis  of,   i.   710. 
dogs  and,   i.   708. 

echinococcus  multilocularis  in,  i.  710. 
eosinophilia   in,  i.  710. 
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Liver,  echinococcus  of,  natural  history  and 
piitholopy  of.  i.  707. 
rupture  in,  i.  709. 
suppuration   in,  i.  710. 
ta-nia  echinococcus  in,  i.  708. 
treatment  of,  i.  711. 
fatty,  i.  713. 
hypertrophy  of,  i.  713. 
in   typhoid,   i.   13. 

pericarditic  pseudo-cirrhosis  of,  i.  448. 
simple  atrophy  of,  i.  713. 
syphilis  of,  aetiology  and  pathology  of, 
i.   703. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  704. 
course  of,  i.  704. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  704. 
febrile  form  of,  i.  704. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  704. 
treatment  of,  i.  705. 
Lobar  pneumonia,  i.  249. 
Lockjaw,  i.   141. 
Locomotor   ataxia,   ii.   333. 
Liiffler's  bacilhis,  i.  78- 
Lower  extremity,  paralysis  in  the  region 
of,  crural  nerve  and,  ii.  246. 
gluteal  nerves  and,  ii.  247. 
obturator  nerve  and,  ii.  247. 
peroneal  paralyses,  ii.  248. 
region  of  the  sciatic  and,  ii.  247. 
steppage  gait  and  toe  drop  in,  ii.  248. 
tibial  nerve  and,  ii.  248. 
trunk  of  tlie  sciatic  and,  ii.  248. 
spasm  in  the  muscles  of,  ii.  258. 
Lumbago,  ii.  26. 
Lumbar  plexus,  neuralgia  in  the  region  of, 

ii.    178. 
Lumbar  puncture,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, i.   132. 
poliomyelitis  and,  ii.  403. 
purulent  meningitis  and,  ii.  458. 
tuberculous  meningitis  and,  ii.  463. 
Lung  fever,  i.  249. 

Lungs,  brown  induration  of,  aetiology  of, 
i.  335. 
"  cells  of  heart  disease  "  in,  i.  336. 
clinical    course   of,   i.   336. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  336. 
pathology  of,   i.   336. 
compression  of,  i.  238. 
echinococcus  of,  i.  339. 
embolic  processes  in,  aetiology  of,  i.  332, 
335. 
cardiac  disease  and,  i.  332,  335. 
clinical  symptoms  in,  i.  335. 


Lungs,  embolic  processes  in,  embolic  ma- 
terial in,  i.  333. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  1.  333. 
physical  signs  in,  i.  334. 
post-operative,   i.  333. 
symptoms  of,  i.  334. 
treatment  of,  i.  335. 
of  heart  disease,  i.  335. 
syphilis  of,  i.  340. 
tumors  of.  duration  of,  i.  359. 
lympho-sarcomata  as,  i.  339. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  338. 
primary  cancer  and,  i.  337. 
secondary,   i.   337. 
sequelae  of,  i.  S38. 
symptoms  of,  i.  338. 
thoracic  surgery  in,  i.  339. 
Lupus,  i.  278,  .305. 

scrofula  and,  ii.   141. 
Lymph  glands,  scrofula  and,  ii.  141. 
Lymphadenia,  ii.  74. 
Lymphaemia,    ii.    72. 
Lymphatic  and  myelogenous  leukaemia,  ii. 

67. 
Lymphatic    and    splenic    pseudo-leukaemia, 

ii.  74. 
"  Lymphatic   diathesis,"    scrofula   and,   ii. 

142. 
Lymphatic   leukaemia,   ii.   72. 
Lymphatic   pseudo-leukaemia,   aetiology   of, 
ii.  74. 
blood  findings  in,  ii.  75. 
course  of,  ii.  75. 
pathology   of,   ii.    76. 
symptoms   of,   ii.    75. 
temperature   in,   ii.   75. 
treatment  of,  ii.  76. 
Lymphocytes,  ii.  44. 

Lymphocytosis,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  355. 
Lymphoma,  malignant,  ii.  74. 
Lymphomatosis,  ii.  76. 
Lypemania,   ii.   675. 
Lj'ssa,   i.    146. 

Magnetism,  animal   (hysteria),  ii.  634. 
Mai  perforant  du  pied,  ii.  353. 
Maladie  des  tics   (myoclonia),  ii.  603. 
Malaria,  neuralgia  and,  ii.  167. 

neuritis  and,  ii.  266. 
Malarial  diseases,  aetiology  and  patholog- 
ical anatomy  of,  i.  107. 

anticipating   or    retarding   forms    of,   i. 
112. 

arsenic  in,  i.   116. 
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Malarial  diseases,  black- water  fever  and, 
i.  114. 

blood  examination  in,  i.   110. 

chronic  cacliexia  of,  i.   114. 

Civil  War  mortality  from,  i.  114. 

congestive  chills  and,   i.   114. 

cycle  of  tertian  parasite  in,  i.  108. 

diagnosis  of,  i.    115. 

distribution   of,   i.    108, 

double  infection  in,  i.  112. 

eucalyptus    and,    i.    110. 

fever  curves  in,  i.  112. 

heart  dilatation  in,  i.   113. 

incubation  of,  i.  110. 

intermittent  form  of,  i.  111. 

masked  intermittent  form  of,  i.  114. 

mosquitoes  and,  i.  108,  109. 

neuralgia  and,  i.   114. 

parasite  of  tropical  form  of,  i.  109. 

pernicious  intermittent  form  of,  i.  113. 

pigmentation  in,  i.  110,  113. 

Plasmodium  of,  i.   108. 

prophylaxis  of,  i.   118. 

quartan  parasite  of,  i.    109. 

quinin   in,   i.    116. 

swollen  spleen  in,  i.  113. 

treatment  of,  i.   116. 

typho-malarial  form  of.  i.  115. 

varieties  of,   i.   111. 

vertebral  pain  in,  i.   113, 
Malignant  pustule,  aetiology  of,  i.  152. 

animals  and,  i.   153. 

anthrax  erysipelas  and,  i.   154. 

anthrax  (edema  and,  i.   154. 

bacillus   anthracis   and,   i.    152. 

clinical   history   of,   i.   154, 

diagnosis  of,  i.   156. 

flies  and.  i.  154. 

inoculation  against,  i.   156. 

intestinal  mycosis  and,  i.  155. 

patliology  of,  i.   155. 

pulmonary  form  of,  i.  155. 

treatment   of,   i.    156, 
internal,   i.    157. 
surgical,    i.    156. 
Mallein,  i.  152. 
Malleus,  i.  150. 

Malta  fever,  agglutination  reaction  in,  i. 
162. 

clinical   course   of,    i.    KJl. 

distribution  of,   i.    161. 

micrococcus  melitensis  and,  i.   161. 

milk    iuid.    i.    161. 

mosquitoes  and,  i.   161. 


Malta  fever,  treatment  of,  i.  162. 

typhoid  and,  i.   162. 
Malum  cotunnii,  ii.   178. 
Mammary  gland,  neuralgia  of,  ii.  177. 
Mania,  aetiology  of,  ii.  675. 

course  of,  ii.  679. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  680. 

melancliolia   and,   ii.    677. 

mild  type  of,  ii.  676. 

patliology  and  nature  of,  ii.  679. 

physical  symptoms  in,  ii.  677. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  679. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  675. 

treatment  of,  ii.  680.  • 

Maniacal-depressive  insanity,  ii.  675. 
Marasmus,  erysipelas  and,  i.  73. 
Marie's  views  of  aphasia,  ii.  488. 
Marrow,  pernicious  ana;mia  and,  ii.  61,  63. 
Mast  cells,   ii.   44. 
Mastication,   paralysis   of   muscles   of,   ii. 

230. 
Mastogynia,  ii.  177. 
Masturbation,    dementia    pra?cox    and,    ii. 

667. 
Mattoid  paranoia,  ii.  690. 
Measles,   aetiology  of,   i.   55. 

air-transmission  of,  i.  55. 

baths  in,  i.  60. 

black  measles  and,   i.   57. 

clinical   history  of,  i.  55. 

complications  of,  i.  58. 

conjunctivitis  in,  i.  56. 

coryza  in,  i.  56. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  59. 

diarrhea  in,  i.  58. 

eruption  of,  i.  56,  57. 

eye  diseases  following,  i.  58. 

fever   in,   i.   57. 

in   hogs,   i.   629. 

Koplik's  spots  in,  i.  56. 

leucopenia,  in,  i.  57. 

noma  and,  i.  59. 

peculiarities  in  course  of,  i.  59. 

pertussis  and,  i.  59. 

photophobia   in,   i.  60. 

pneumonia  and,   i.   58. 

prognosis  in,  i.  59. 

prophylaxis  against,  i.  60, 

pulse   in.   i.   57. 

treatment  of,   i.   60. 

tuberculosis  and,  i.  59. 

typhoid,  i.  59. 
Meat  and  sausage  poisoning,  ii.  720. 
"Meat  poisoning,"  i.   31;    11.   720. 
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Mtrhaiiii-al    iimsiular    irritability,    ii.   211. 
Median  paralysis,  ii.  243. 
Mediastinal  tumors,  a-tiology  of,  i.  367. 
diaf^riosis  of.   i.   3()8. 
|>ro<,'nosis  of,   i.  3(>8. 
symptoms  of,  i.  367. 
treatment  of,  i.  368. 
Mediastino-pericarditis,  i.  445. 
Mediterranean  fever,  i.   161. 
Medulla  oblongata,  compression  of,  ii.  450. 

hemorrhage  into,  ii.  445. 
Megrim,   ii.   571. 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  ii.  145. 
Melancholia,  ii.  675. 
Melanotic  sarcoma  of  liver,  i.  707. 
Melanutrichia   linguae,  i.  477. 
Melituria,  ii.  93. 

Membranous   enteritis   and   mucous   colic, 
a'tiology  of,  i.  581. 
course   of,   i.   582. 
nature  of,  i.  581. 
treatment  of,  i.  582. 
M«5niere's  disease,  aetiology  of,  ii.  560. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   562. 
ear  diseases  preceding,  ii.  561. 
symptomatology  of,   ii.   561. 
trauma  and  other  diseases  and,  ii.  562. 
treatment  of,  ii.  562. 
Meningeal  apoplexy,  ii.  283. 
M^ningite  foudroyante,  i.   128. 
Meningitis,  purulent,  aetiology  of,  ii.  454. 
clinical  liistory  of,  ii.  456. 
course  of,  ii.  457. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  457. 
injuries  and,  ii.  455. 
intracranial  origin  of,  ii.  455. 
kernig's  sign  in,  ii.  457. 
local  symptoms  of,  ii.  456. 
jumbar  puncture  in,  ii.  457. 
pathology  of,  ii.  455. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  458. 
secondary  form  of,  ii.  454. 
treatment  of,  ii.  458. 
serosa  ventriculorum,  ii.  557. 
tuberculous,    ii.    459. 
Meningocele,  ii.  426. 
Menstrual   jaundice,   i.   669,   712. 
Meralgiu   para-sthetica,  ii.   178. 
Mercury  i)oisoning,   ii.  714. 
Mesenteric    lymph  glands,   involvement  of, 

in  typhoid,  i.   13. 
Metallotherapy,  hysteria  and,  ii.  642. 
Metamerism,  spinal  and  radicular,  ii.  292. 
Metasyphilis  of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  418. 


I   Metatarsalgia,  ii.  183. 
Micrococcus  embolus,  i.  135,  789. 
Migraine,  aetiology  of,  ii.  571. 
attack  of,  ii.  572. 
course   of,   ii.   573. 
diagnosis  of,   ii.  573. 
eye  strain  and,   ii.   571. 
ophthalmoplegique,  ii.  230. 
symptomatology  of,  ii.  572. 
treatment  of,  ii.  574. 
vasomotor  symptoms  in,  ii.  572. 
Mikulicz's  disease,  i.  481. 
Milk,  aphthous  stomatitis,  and,  i.  473. 
considerations  in  selecting,  i.  588. 
diet  of,  in  anaemia,  ii.  56. 
Malta  fever  and,  i.  161. 
preparation    of,    in    infantile    intestinal 

catarrh,  i.  588. 
scarlet  fever  and,  i.  44. 
tuberculosis  and,   i.  278. 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and,  i.  601. 
typhoid  infection  from,  i.  4. 
Millar's   asthma,   i.    186. 
Miller's  mouth  wash,  i.  470. 
Mimetic  facial  paralysis,  ii.  231. 
Mimetic  facial  spasm,  ii.  252. 
Mitral  stenosis,  i.  382. 
Mogigraphia,   ii.  260. 
Monoplegia,  ii.  196,  475. 
Moore's  test  for  sugar,  ii.  99. 
Moral  insanity,  ii.  696. 
Morbilli,   i.   55. 
Morbo  di   Flajani,  ii.  575. 
Morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii,  ii.  87. 
Morbus  sacer,  ii.  581. 
Morphin   poisoning,  ii.   718. 
Morton's  disease,   ii.   184. 
Morvan's  disease,  ii.  424. 
Mosquitoes,  filaria  and,  i.   798. 
malaria  and,  i.   108. 
Malta  fever  and,  i.  161. 
plague  and,   i.   124. 
yellow  fever  and,  i.   120. 
Motor  functions  of  spinal   cord,   localiza- 
tion of,   ii.   286. 
Motor  irritation,  symptoms  of,  associated 
movements  as,  ii.  204. 
athetosis  as,  ii.  203. 
attendant  nervous  symptoms  combined 

with,  ii.   204. 
cataleptic  rigidity  as,  ii.  203. 
choreic  movements  as,  ii.  203. 
clonic  and  tonic  spasms  as,  ii.  201. 
coordinated  spasms  as,  ii.  203. 
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Motor     irritation,    sj'mptoms    of,    crani[is 
and,   ii.   204. 
epileptiform  convulsions  as,  ii.  201. 
essential   tremor  as,   ii.   202. 
fascicular  and  fibrillary  muscular  eon- 
tractions  as,  ii.  202. 
myokymia    as,   ii.   202. 
persistent  rhythmical  contractions  as, 

ii.   201. 
single   contractions   as,   ii.   202. 
tibialis  plienomenon  as,  ii.  204. 
tonic  spasm  as,  ii.  203. 
tremors  as,  ii.  201. 
trismus  and  tetanus  as,  ii.  203. 
Motor  pyramidal  tract,  ii.  496. 
Motor  region  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  ii.  470. 
Motor   tabes,   ii.   392. 
Motor  tract,  primary  degenerations  of,  ii. 

367. 
Mouth,  hygiene  of,  in  typhoid,  i.  28. 
Movable  kidney,  i.  798. 
Movable   liver,   i.    714. 
Mucor  niger,  i.  477. 
Mucous   colic,   i.    581. 
Muguet,   i.   474. 
Muller's   fluid,    ii.   312. 
Multiple  bulbar  neuritis,  ii.  449. 
Multiple  degenerative  neuritis,  acute  dis- 
eases and,  ii.  205. 
aetiology  of,   ii.  265. 
chronic  form  of,   ii.  268. 
diabetes  and,  ii.  266. 
epidemic  polyneuritis  and,  ii.  267. 
leprosy  and,  ii.  266. 
malaria  and,  ii.  266. 
neuritis  nodosa  and,   ii.  268. 
neuromyositis  and,  ii.  269. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  267. 
primary   form   of,   ii.   266. 
rheiunatic  form   of,  ii.  266. 
symptoms    and    course    of    the    difTerent 

forms   of,   ii.   269. 
sypliilis  and,  ii.  206. 
toxic  origin  of,  ii.  265. 
Multiple  neuritis,  Landry's  paralysis  and, 

ii.  413. 
Multiple  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  a'tiology  and  pathology  of,  ii. 
323. 
Babinski's  sign  in,  ii.  32(1. 
cerebral  symptoms   in,   ii.  329. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  325. 
course  of,  ii.  329. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  331. 


IMultiple  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  gait  in.   ii.  327. 
hereditary  ataxia  and,   ii.   331. 
hysteria  and,  ii.  331. 
intention  tremor  in,  ii.  326. 
optic  atrophy  in,  ii.  328. 
paralysis  agitans  and,  ii.  331. 
paralysis    of    associated    movements,    ii. 

328. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  332. 
reflexes    in,    ii.   328. 
Romberg's  symptom  in,  ii.  326. 
sensory  disturbances  in,  ii.  329. 
speech  in,  ii.  327. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  326. 
treatment  of,  ii.  332. 
uiuisual  forms  of,  ii.  330. 
Mumps,  i.  479. 
Munich   beer   heart,   i.   422. 
Murexid  test  for  uric  acid.  i.  810. 
Muscles  and  nerves  of  the  shoulder,  par- 
alysis of,  latissimus  dorsi,  ii.  237. 
pectoralis  major  and  minor,  ii.  237. 
romboidei,  ii.  237. 
rotators  of  tlie  humerus,  ii.  237. 
serratus  aiiticns  major,  ii.  238. 
sterno-cleido  inastoid,  ii.  237. 
trapezius,  ii.  237. 
table  of,  ii.  222. 
Muscular  atrophy,  rheumatism  and,  ii.  7. 

spinal  progressive,  ii.   373. 
Muscular  rheumatism,  acute  and  chronic, 

ii.   25. 
Muscular    tonus,    ii.    211. 
Mushroom  poison  and  hemoglobinuria,  ii. 

78. 
Mushroom  poisoning,  ii.  719. 
Mussel  poisoning,  ii.  721. 
Myalgia  rheumatica,  ii.  25. 
Myasthenia,  pseudo-paralytic,  ii.  442. 
Myatonia  congenita,  ii.  444. 
IMycosis   intestinalis,   i.    152. 
Mydriasis,  ii.  228. 

Myelitis,  acute  and  chronic,  ataxia  in,  ii. 
315. 
baths  and,  ii.  322. 
bedsores    in,    ii.    318. 
circumscribed  and  disseminated,  ii.  320. 
cutaneous  reflexes  in.  ii.   .316. 
delinition  and  a'tiology  of,  ii.  310. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  321. 
disseminated    form   of.   ii.   313. 
distvirbances    of    bladder    and    rectum 
in,   li.  317. 
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Myelitis,  acute  and  chronic,  disturbances 
of  sensibility  in,  ii.  315. 

electricity  and,  ii.  322. 

forms  of,   ii.   319. 

genuine  primary  form  of,  ii.  320. 

individual  symptoms  of,  ii.  314. 

infection  and,   ii.  311. 

motor  irritation  in,  ii.  314. 

motor   paralysis  in,  ii.   314. 

optic  neuritis  in,  ii.  320. 

paraplegias  and,  ii.   321. 

pathology  of,  ii.  312. 

prognosis   in.  ii.   321. 

sjniiptomatic  treatment  in,  ii.  323. 

tendon  rellexes  in,  ii.  316. 

treatment  of,  ii.  321. 

trophic  disturbances  in,  ii.  318. 
acute  bulbar,  ii.  449. 
disseminata,  ii.  313. 
Myelocele,   ii.   426. 
Myelocytes  and  myeloblasts,  ii.  44. 
MyelaMuia,  ii.  67. 
Myelogenous  and  lymphatic  leukaemia,  ii. 

67. 
Myocarditis,  in  typhoid,  1.  19. 

interstitial,   Adams-Stokes   disease   and, 
1.    417. 

aetiology  and  pathology  of,  i.  414. 

alcohol  and  dissipation  and,  i.  416. 

angina  pectoris  and,  i.  418. 

apoplectiform  death  from,  i.  418. 

bradycardia  and,   i.  419. 

cardiac  aneurism  and,  i.  415. 

cardiac  asthma  and,   i.   418. 

clinical  history  of,  i.  417. 

coronary  arteriosclerosis  and,  i.  415. 

course  of,   i.   418. 

diagnosis  in,  i.   419. 

dilatation  or  hypertrophy  and,  i.  415. 

physical  examination  in,  i.  417. 

prognosis  in.  i.  420. 

secondary  chronic  form  of,  i.  416. 

syphilis  and,  i.  416. 

thrombi  and,  i.  415. 

treatment   of,   i.   420. 
Myocardium,  primary  weakness  of,  i.  429. 

acquired  form  of,  i.  430. 

adolescence  and,  i.  429. 

chronic  intoxications  and,  i.  431. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  i.  431. 
Myoclonia,  ii.  601. 
Myokymia,   ii.    180,   202. 
Myopathic  juvenile  forms  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  ii,  383. 


Myopathic  paralyses,  ii.   193. 

Myositis,   ii.   25. 

Myotonia,  congenital,  aetiology  of,  ii.  615. 

congenital  peculiarities  in,  ii.  616. 

course  of,  ii.  616. 

paramyotonc  and,  ii.  616. 

physical  examination  in,  ii.  615. 
Myxoedema,  ii.  566. 

Nails,   in   typhoid,   i.   21. 
Nasopharynx,  catarrh  of,  i.  495. 
Nauheim,  baths  of,  i.  408. 
Nebecula,   i.    826. 
Necator    Americanus,    i.   640. 
Neck,  spasm  in  the  muscles  of,  aetiology 
of,  ii.   254. 

course  of,  ii.  256. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  256. 

rhythmic  spasms  and,  ii.  257. 

tic  de  sommeil  and,  ii.  257. 

tic  rotatoire  and,  ii.  256. 

treatment  of,  ii.  256. 
Necrotic  tonsillitis,  i.  487. 
Negri  bodies,  i.  148. 
Neoplasms  of  the  bladder,  i.  829. 
Nephritis,  acute,  aetiology  of,  i.  745. 

albuminuria  in,  i.  752. 

alcoholic  form   of,   i.   756. 

baths  in,  i.   759. 

capillary  trocars  for  dropsy  in,  i.  761. 

catharsis  in,   i.   760. 

clinical  history  of,  i.  751. 

cloudy  swelling  in,  i.  749. 

course  and  different  forms  of,  i.  754. 

decapsulation  of  the  kidney  in,  i.  762. 

diagnosis  of,  i.   757. 

diet  in,  i.  758. 

diuretics   in,   i.   760. 

dyspnoea  in,  i.  754,  762. 

eclampsia  gravidarum  and,  i.  756. 

epithelial  necrosis  in,  i.  749. 

fatty  degeneration  in,  i.  749. 

glomerular  changes  in,  i.  750. 

infections   and,  i.   745. 

inflammatory  changes  in,  i.  749. 

oedema  and  dropsy  in,  i.  753. 

other  symptoms  of,  i.  752. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  748. 

pregnancy  and,  i.  748,  756. 

primary  form  of,  i.   747. 

orimary  idiopathic  form  of,  i.  755. 

prognosis  of,  i.  757. 

salt  ingestion  in,  i.  758. 

septic  diseases  and,  i.  746. 
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Nephritis,  acute,  severe  form  of,   i.   755. 
temperature  in,  i.  754. 
toxic  forms  of,  i.   747. 
treatment  of,  i.  737. 
urine  in,  i.  751. 
vesical   tenesmus   in,    i.    753. 
vomiting   in,   i.    754. 
chronic  difl'use,  chronic  parenchymatous, 

chronic  hemorrliagic,  i.  7G3. 
chronic  interstitial,  i.  770. 
in   scarlet   fever,   i.   54. 
obesity   and,   ii.    135. 
of  pregnancy,  i.  748. 
purulent,  aetiology  of,  i.  788. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  789. 
pathology  of,  i.  789. 
purulent  pyelonephritis  and,  i.  789. 
subchronic  and  chronic  forms  of,  aeti- 
ology of.  i.  763. 
cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  i.  765,  767. 
chronic    hemorrhagic    form     (without 

oedema)    of,  i.  769. 
chronic   liemorrhagic   or   large  red   or 
variegated  kidney   form   of,   i.   764, 
769. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  765. 
course,  duration  and  termination  of, 

i.   768. 
diagnosis  of,  i.   769. 
different  forms  of,  i.  769. 
digestive  disturbances  in,  i.  768. 
distinction  between  contracted  kidney 

and,   i.   763. 
dropsy  in,  i.   767. 
first  signs  of,  i.  766. 
inflammatory    fatty    kidney    or    large 

white  kidney  in,  i.  764,  769. 
oedema  of  the  glottis  in,  i.  768. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.   763. 
retinitis  in,  i.  707. 
secondary  contracted  kidney  in,  i.  765, 

769. 
treatment  of,  i.  770. 
urine  in,   i.   766. 
Nephrolithiasis,  anatomical  changes  in,  i. 
812. 
clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  812. 
course  of,   i.   813. 
diagnosis  of,   i.  814. 
occurrence,    chemical     composition     and 

aetiology  of,  i.  810. 
operative  treatment  in,  i.  816. 
predisposing  causes  of,  i.  811. 
renal   colic   in,   i.   813. 


Nephrolithiasis,  Rontgen  rays  in,   i.  814. 
treatment  of,  i.  815. 
uric-acid   solvents  in,  i.  815. 
iSiephrolysin,  i.  735. 
Nephrophtliisis,   i.    817. 
Nephro-typhoid,   i.    22. 
Nerve    stretching,    facial    spasm    and,    ii. 
253. 
sciatica  and,  ii.  182. 
tabes  and,  ii.  360. 
Nerves,  new  growths  in  the  peripheral,  ii. 

278. 
"  Nervines,"  ii.  172. 
Nervous  debility,  ii.  643. 
Nervous  dyspepsia,   i.  567. 

gastric   ulcer   and,   i.   539. 
"Nervous  fever"  (typhoid),  i.  17. 
Nervousness,  ii.   643. 
Neuralgia,  articular,  aetiology  of,  ii.  184. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.    185. 
treatment  of,  ii.  185. 
cold,  trauma,  infections  and,  ii.    164. 
concept  and  aetiology  of,  ii.   163. 
course   of,   ii.    166. 
electrical  treatment  in,  ii.  167. 
general  treatment  of,  ii.  167. 
in    the    region    of    the    brachial    ple.vus, 
aetiology  of,  ii.  174. 
amputation  neuralgias  and,  ii.   174. 
arteriosclerosis   and,   ii.    175. 
occupation  neuralgias  and,  ii.  175. 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  ii.  175. 
treatment  of,  ii.   175. 
in  the  region  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  ii. 

178. 
injection  treatment  of,  ii.  169. 
intercostal,  ii.   176. 
ischiatic,   ii.   178. 
malaria  and,  i.   114. 
mental   condition    in,   ii.    166. 
motor   symptoms   in,   ii.    166. 
narcotics   and,    ii.    169. 
nutrition  in,  ii.   166. 
of  the  trigeminus,  aetiology  of,  ii.  170. 
course  of,  ii.   171. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.   172. 
electricity  and,  ii.  173. 
first,  second,  and  third  branches  in,  ii. 

171. 
injection    treatment    in,    ii.    173. 
"nervines"  and,   ii.   172. 
operative  treatment  of,   ii.    173. 
patliology    of,    ii.    171. 
prognosis  of,   ii.    172. 
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N.Miralgia,   of    the   trigeminus,   symptoms 
and  course  of.  ii.  170. 

treatment  of,   ii.    172. 
physical  examination  in,  ii.   165. 
referred  pains  and.  ii.   165. 
reflex  form  of.  ii.   I(i4. 
surgical    treatment    of.    ii.    169. 
symptomatic  form  of,  ii.  164. 
symptomatology  of,  ii.   165. 
typhoid  and,   i.   18. 
vasomotor  symptoms  in,  ii.   166. 
Neurasthenia,  concept  and  aetiology  of,  ii. 
643. 
constipation  and,  i.  611. 
diabetes  and,  ii.   109. 
gastric,   i.   567. 

general  course  and  prognosis  of,  ii.  649. 
insomnia  in,  ii.  654. 
nutrition  in,  ii.  648. 
se.xual,    ii.    648,    653. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  645. 

mental,    ii.    645. 

physical,   ii.   647. 
treatment  of,  ii.  650. 

diet   in,   ii.   651. 

electricity  and  hydropathy  in,  ii.  652. 

internal  remedies  in,  ii.  653. 
Neuritis,  chronic  multiple,  ii.  268. 
endemic  multiple,  ii.  276. 
multiple  bulbar,  ii.  449. 
nodosa,   ii.   268. 
of  alcoholic  subjects,  aetiology  of,  ii.  273. 

ataxic  form  of,  ii.  275. 

bladder  and   rectum  in,  ii.  275. 

chronic   form   of,   ii.   275. 

course  of,  ii.  276. 

facial   muscles   in,   ii.   274. 

forms  of,  ii.  273. 

ocular    muscles    in,    ii.    275. 

physical  examination  in,  ii.  274. 

prognosis   of,   ii.   276. 

psychoses   in,   ii.   275. 

symptoms   of,   ii.   273. 

treatment   of,   ii.   276. 

true  tabes  and,  ii.  276. 
primary    acute    and    chronic    multiple, 
acute   ascending   paralysis    and,    ii. 
271. 

course   of,   ii.   271. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  271. 

physical  examination  in,  ii.  270. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  270. 

treatment  of,  ii.  272. 
simple,   a;tiology   of,    ii.    263. 


Neuritis,  simple,  primary  form  of,  ii.  263. 
secondary  form   of,   ii.  264. 
Waller's  law  of  degeneration  and,  ii. 
264. 
Neuromata,  ii.  278. 
Neuromyositis,  ii.  269. 
Neuron  sjstems,  ii.  195. 
Neuroses  of  the  heart,  i.  434. 

of  the  oesophagus,   i.   508. 

without  anatomical  basis,  ii.  562. 
Neurotic   muscular    atrophy,   aetiology   of, 
ii.    380. 

clinical  course  of,  ii.  381. 

hypertrophic  interstitial  neuritis  and,  ii. 
382. 

muscle  changes  in,  ii.  381. 
New     growths     of     the     spinal    cord,     ii. 

414. 
Nicotin  poisoning,  ii.  718. 
Nicotin   tabes,  ii.  358. 
Nictitating  spasm,  ii.  253. 
Nitric-acid   poisoning,    ii.    711. 
Nitrobenzole,  ii.   717. 
Nitrous-acid   poisoning,   ii.   712, 
Nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  i.  830. 
Noma,   ffitiology  of,  i.   477. 

bacillus  necroseos  and,  i.  478. 

measles   and,   i.   59. 

pathology  and  course  of,  i.  478. 

prognosis  in,  i.  478. 

treatment  of,  i.  478. 
Normoblasts,    ii.    42. 
Nosebleed,  diathesis  in,   i.   169. 

in  typhoid,  i.  17. 

symptoms  of,  1.  169. 

treatment  of,  i.  170. 

vicarious  menstruation  and,  i.  169. 
Nutmeg   liver,    i.    711. 
Nylander's  solution    (sugar  test),  ii.  98. 

Obermeier  spirilli,  i.  38,  41. 

Obesity,  adiposis  dolorosa  and,  ii.  137. 

alcohol  and,  ii.  133. 

arteriosclerosis  and,  ii.  135. 

Banting   treatment   for,    ii.    138. 

baths    and,    ii.    139. 

castration  and,  ii.  134. 

children  and,  ii.  136. 

definition  and  aetiology  of,  ii.  131. 

desiccation  in,  ii.   139. 

diet  and,   ii.    132,    137. 

dietary  in,  ii.  138. 

exercise  and,  ii.  138. 

fat  and  starch  in,  ii.  137. 
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obesity,   heart   of,   i.   i'.V.L 
lipoma  and,  ii,   1.'57. 
nephritis   and,   ii.    i;J5. 
j)atliology  of,  ii.   KU. 
physical  examination  in,  ii.  136. 
respiration  and  circulation  and,  ii.  135. 
thyroid  and,  ii.   134,   140. 
treatment   of,   ii.    137. 
Obturator  nerve,  paralysis  of,  ii.  247. 
Occipital  convolutions,  lesions  of,  ii.  477. 
Occipital    neuralgia,    ii.    173. 
Occupation    paralyses,    ii.    244. 
Occupational     diseases,     acute     articular 
rheumatism    as,    ii.    1. 
anthracosis  as,  i.   330. 
brachial   neuralgia,   ii.    175. 
bronchitis,   chronic,   as,   i.    197. 
catarrhal  stomatitis  as,  i.  469. 
chalicosis    as,    i.    330. 
chlorosis  as,   ii.  47. 
chronic    laryngitis,   i.    173. 
contracted   kidney    as,    i.    771. 
glanders,    i.    150. 
gout    as,    ii.    120. 
helminthiasis,    i.    635. 
hookworm,  i.  639. 
jaundice  as,   i.   668. 
lead  paralysis,  ii.  249. 
lympho-sarcomata  of  the  lungs  as,  i.  339. 
malignant  pustule,  i.  152,  154. 
muscular   rheumatism  as,  ii.  25. 
obesity   as,   ii.    131. 
paralysis  of  arm  muscles  as,  ii.  245. 
pneumonoconiosis   as,   i.   3119. 
professional   neuroses   as,   ii.   260. 
pulmonary   emphysema   as,   i.   228. 
rhemuatism  as,  ii.  1,  16. 
siderosis  as,  i.  330. 
tabes   and,    ii.    358. 
tetany    as,    ii.    611. 
tracheitis,   i.    190. 
Ocular  muscles,  bulbar  paralysis  and,  ii. 
449. 
paralysis  of,  abducens  in,  ii.  228. 

aetiology  of,   ii.  226. 

clinical   forms  of,   ii.   229. 

diplopia   in,   ii.   227. 

migraine  ophtlialmoplegiqne,  ii.  230. 

mydriasis  in,   ii.  228. 

physical    examination    in,    ii.    228. 

ptosis  in,  ii.  228. 

recurrent    or    periodical    form    of,    ii. 
229. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  227. 


Ocular  muscles,  paralysis  of,  treatment  of, 

ii.  2.30. 
(Edema,  acute  angioneurotic,  ii.  566. 
anthrax,    i.    154. 
in  nephritis,  i.   753. 
in   typhoid,   i.   20. 
of  glottis,  setiologj'  of,  i.  177. 
nephritis  and,  i.  768. 
operative    interference    in,    i.    178. 
symptoms  of,  i.   177. 
of  lower  half  of  body,  i.  689. 
pulmonary,   i.   241. 
Oertel's  desiccation  treatment,  i.  425. 
(Esophageal     diverticular,     ajtiology     and 
pathology    of,    i.    498. 
clinical   history   of,   i.   500. 
pressure  and,  i.  498. 
symptoms  of,  i.  500. 
traction  and,  i.  499. 
treatment  of,   i.  501. 
(Esophagismus,  i.  508. 
(Esophagomalacia,  1.  507. 
(Esophagus,  cancer  of,  aetiology  and  path- 
ology  of,   i.   505. 
clinical  history,  termination,  prognosis 

and  treatment  of,  i.  507. 
metastases  in,  i.  506. 
pathological  anatomy  of,   i.  506. 
pulmonary   gangrene   and,   i.   507. 
symptoms  and  complications  of.  i.  506. 
diffuse     dilatation     of,     actual     cardiac 
strictures    in,    i.    498. 
aetiology  of,  i.  497. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  498. 
nutrition    in,    i.   498. 
proventriculus   in,   i.   498. 
inflammation  and  ulcer  of,  aetiology  and 
pathology    of,    i.    496. 
symptoms   of,   i.   497. 
treatment  of,  i.  497. 
neuroses  of,   i.   508. 

stenosis  of,  aetiology  and  pathology  of,  i. 
501. 
auscultation  in,  i.  503. 
causes  of,  i.  501. 
cicatrices  and,  i.  501. 
clinical   course  of,   i.   504. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  503. 
foreign   bodies   and,    i.   502. 
inanition  in,  i.  503. 
intermittent  dyspliagia  and,  i.  502. 
neoplasms    and,    i.    501. 
O'so|)hagosc(>py    in,    i.    503. 
oesophagotomy  in,  i.  505. 
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CEsophagus     stenosis     of,     prognosis     and 
treatment  of,  i.  504. 
rectal    feeding   in.   i.   505. 
regurgitation  and.  i.   502. 
stoniacii  tulic  in,  i.  504. 
symptoms  of,  i.   502. 
tliiosinamin    in.    i.    505. 
X-ray   examination   in,   i.  503. 
Oidium  albicans,   i.  474. 
Oliga'mia,    ii.    46. 
Oligocytluemia,   ii.  46. 

helminthiasis    and,    i.    G32. 
Oliver-Cordarellis  sign    (tracheal  tug),   i. 

463. 
Omalgia,    ii.    26. 
Ophthalmic   neuralgia,   ii.    171. 
Ophthalmoplegia,  progressive,  ii.  440. 
Opisthotonus,  tetanus  and,  i.   142. 
Opium,  diabetes  and,  ii.   115. 

intestinal   obstructions   and,   i.    627. 
Oppler-Boas  bacilli,  cancer  of  the  stomach 

and,   i.  547. 
Optic  aphasia,  ii.  478. 
Optic  atrophy,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  351. 
Optic  neuritis,  brain  tumors  and,  ii.  533. 
Optic   thalamus,   ii.   490. 
Optic  tract,  chief,  ii.  497. 
Optical  atrophy,  multiple  sclerosis  and,  ii, 

328. 
Orchitis,  mumps  and,  i.  480. 
Oscedo,   ii.  259. 

Ost^oarthropathie  hypertrophiante,  i.  217. 
Osteoarthropathy,  hypertrophic,  acromega- 
ly  and,   ii.   5G8. 
Osteomalacia,  aetiology  and  pathology  of, 
ii.    37. 
clinical   history  of,  ii.   38. 
course  of,  ii.  39. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  39. 
gait   in,   ii.   38. 
kyphosis   in,   ii.   38. 
lactic   aciil   and,   ii.  38. 
pain    in,    ii.    38. 
treatment  of,   ii.  40. 
Osteomyelitis,   acute,   i.   134. 
Otitic  brain  abscess,  ii.  ,'')23. 
Otitic    leptomeningitis,   ii.   523. 
Otitic  pachymeningitis,  ii.  522. 
Otitic  sinus  thrombosis,  ii.  523. 
Otitis,   in  typhoid,  i.    14. 

media,    influenza   and,   i.   92. 
scarlet  fever  and,  i.  47,  53. 
Overfeeding  method,  neurasthenia  and,  ii. 
651. 


Oxalic-acid  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Oxybutjric  acid,  diabetes  and,  ii.   106. 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  diagnosis  of,  i.  638. 

natural    iiistory   of,   i.    637. 

symptoms  and  treatment  of,  i.  637,  638. 
Oysters,  typhoid   infection  througli,  i.  4. 
Ozaena,   i.    166. 

Pachydermia  laryngis,  i.   174. 
Pachymeningitis,    ii.    279. 

cervicalis  hypertrophica,  aetiology  of,  ii. 
282. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  283. 
pathology  of,  ii.  282. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  283. 
spastic  paralysis  following,  ii.  283. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  282. 
treatment  of,  ii.  283. 
internal  hemorrhagic,  ii.  451. 
spinalis  hemorrhagica  interna,  ii.  283. 
Packs,  in  typhoid,  i.  30. 
Pain,  sensation  of,  ii.   146. 
"  Painful    points,"    ii.    166. 
Palate,  inflammation  of  soft,  i.  483. 
Palisade  worm,  i.  797. 
Palpitation,    nervous,    i.    438. 
Pancreas,  diabetes  and,  ii.   110. 
diseases   of,   atrophy   as,   i.    720. 
bronze  diabetes  and,   i.   721. 
calculi   as,   i.   722. 
Cammidge  reaction  and,  i.  720. 
cancer  as,  i.  722. 
cysts  as,  i.   721. 
glycosuria    in,    i.    719. 
hemorrhage  as,  i.  720. 
pancreatitis    as,    i.    721. 
steatorrhea  in,   i.   719. 
trypsin    and,    i.    720. 
glycosuria  and,  ii.  94. 
Pancreatitis,   i.   721. 
Papilloma  of  bladder,  i.  829. 

of   larynx,   i.    188. 
Paracholia,  i.  661. 
Paradoxical    contraction,    ii.    211. 
Para'sthesia,  ii.   144. 

Paralyses   in   the   distribution   of   the   in- 
ferior laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve., 
aneurism   and,  i.    183. 
arytsenoideus  muscles  and,  i.  185. 
central  origin  of,  i.   183. 
complete  form  of,  i.   183. 
dilators  of  the  glottis  and,  i.  184. 
lateral  crico-arytaenoid  muscles  and,  i. 
185. 
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Paralyses   in   the   distribution   of   the   in- 
ferior laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve, 
peripheral  origin  of,  i.   183. 
thyro-aryta>noicl  muscles  and,  i.  184. 
treatment  of,   i.    18G. 
tumors   and,   i.    183. 
in  the  distribution  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve,  arytseno-epiglottidei  and, 
i.    182. 
cricothyroid  muscles  and,  i.  182. 
depressors    of    the    epiglottis    and,    i. 

182. 
diagnosis  of,  i.    182. 
thyro-epiglottideus  and,   i.   182. 
Paralj'sie  generale  spinale  anterieure  sub- 

aigue,  ii.  410. 
Paralysis,  aetiology  of,  ii.   197. 
ascendens  acuta,  ii.  411. 
atrophic  form  of,  ii.   199. 
cerebral   hemorrhage   and,   ii.   508. 
classification  of,  ii.   192. 
cold   and,   ii.    198. 
contractures  following,  ii.   200. 
degenerative  and  simple  atrophy  in,  ii. 

200. 
flaccid  and  spastic  forms  of,  ii.  200. 
functional   forms   of,   ii.    197. 
hemiplegia   and,   ii.    196. 
hypertonia  of  the  muscles  in,  ii.  200. 
in  typhoid,-  i.  19. 
infections    and,    ii.    297. 
Leyden's   hypothesis   of,    ...    198. 
monoplegia  and,   ii.   196. 
motor  tract  and,  ii.   194. 
myopathic   forms   of,   ii.    193. 
nervous  symptoms  in,  ii.  200. 
neuron  systems  and,  ii.   195,   199. 
paraplegia  and,  ii.   196. 
ptomaines  and,  ii.  197. 
reflex  forms  of,   ii.    198. 
symptomatology  of,  ii.   198. 
toxins  and,  ii.   197. 
Paralysis  agitans,  aetiology  of,  ii.  603. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  603. 
diagnosis  of,   ii.   607. 
expression   in,   ii.   605. 
"forced  movements"  in,  ii.  606. 
muscular  rigidity  in,  ii.  605. 
nature  of,   ii.   007. 
parathyroids  in.  ii.  607. 
treatment    of,    ii.    607. 
tremor  in,  ii.  605. 
Paralytic  clubfoot,   ii.   405. 
Paralvtic  dementia,  ii.  549. 


Paralytic   idiocy,    ii.   702. 
Paramyoclonus,    ii.    (iOl. 
Paramyotome,   ii.   (516. 
Paranoia,   aliortivc,   ii.   681. 
acute  hallucinatory,   ii.  660. 
a-tiology  of,  ii.   686. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    692. 
litigious  form  of,  ii.  691. 
mattoid   form  of,  ii.  090. 
])aran<)id  diathesis  and,  ii.  686. 
pathology   of,   ii.   692. 
l)('rsecutory,  religious,  erotic,  and  gran- 
diose delusions  in,  ii.  088,  689. 
l)rognosis  of,  ii.  692. 
sexual  perversion  and,  ii.  687. 
sym])toms  of,  ii.  688. 
treatment  of,   ii.   093. 
Paranoid  dementia,  ii.  672. 
Paraphasia,    ii.    482,    487. 
Paraplegia,    ii.    196. 
dolorosa,    ii.    308. 

in  cliildren,  congenital  spastic,  ii.  399. 
Parathyroid  gland,  paralysis  agitans  and, 

ii.    607. 
Parathyroids,   tetany   and,   ii.   610. 
Paratyphoid    fever,    i.    34. 
Parencliymatous  sore  throat,  i.  486. 
Paresis  and  paralysis,  ii.   192. 

general,  ii.  549. 
Paretic  dementia,  ii.  549. 
Parietal  convolutions,  lesions  of,  ii.  477. 
Parkinson's    disease,    ii.    603. 
Parotitis,    idiopathic   primary    form   of,    i. 
479. 
aetiology   of,   i.   479. 
clinical   history  of,  i.   479. 
complications   of,   i.   480. 
contagium  of,  i.  479. 
diagnosis   of,    i.    480. 
prognosis   in,   i.  480. 
suppuration    in,    i.   479. 
treatment   of,    i.    480. 
in    typhoid,    i.    14. 

secondary  suppurative  form  of.  i.  480. 
Mikulicz's   disease  and.   i.   481. 
Parry's   dis(>ase,   ii.   575. 
Passive  congestion  of  tiie  liver,  i.  711. 
Pasteur's  inoculation  against  rabies,  i.  149. 
Patellar  reflex,*  ii.  209. 
Pavor   nocturnus,    i.   491. 

epilepsy  and,   ii.   587. 
Pearly  distemper  of  cattle,  i.  275. 
Pectoralis  majt)r  and  minor,  paralysis  of, 
ii.    237. 
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Pf.latrophy,    i.   584. 

IVlioiiiii    tyi)li(>suni,    i.    21. 

Peliosis,    ii.    87. 

IVllagra.  acute  form  of,  ii.  708. 

animals  and,  ii.  7(l7. 

hihliograpliy   on.   ii.   709. 

Indian   corn   and,    ii.    707. 

motor   tabt's   and,   ii.   397. 

pathology  of,   ii.   707. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  708. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  708. 

toxin  in,  ii.  707. 

treatment  of.   ii.   708. 
Pentosuria,   ii.   95. 
IVpsin,  tests  for,  i.  513. 
Peptic  ulcer,  i.  529. 
Perforating  ulcer,  diabetes  and,  ii.  104. 

of  tlie  duodenum,   i.   000. 

of  tlie  foot,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  353. 
Periarteritis   nodosa,   ii.   30. 
Pericardial   hemorrhage,   i.   453. 
Pericardial   sac,   blood    in,   i.   453. 
Pericarditis,    adliesive,    i.    446. 

aetiology    of,    i.    440. 

cardiac  changes  from,  i.  442. 

cardiac  dullness   in,   i.   444. 

cardiolysis  in,  i.  452. 

clinical  symptoms  of,  i.  442. 

course  and  prognosis  of,  i.  450. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  449. 

evacuation   of   effusion   in,   i.   451. 

extension  of,  i.  441. 

externa,    i.    445. 

forms  of,  i.  442. 

friction  rub  in,  i.  444. 

heart  sounds  in,  i.  445. 

interference  with  tlie  heart  in,  i.  443. 

mediastino-pericarditis  and,  i.  445. 

obliteration    of    the    pericardial    cavity 
from,  i.  440. 

patholngjcal   anatomy  of,   i.   441. 

'■  pericarditic     jiseudo-cirriiosis     of     the 
liver"  and,  i.  448. 

physical  signs  in,   i.  443,  446. 

primary   acute  form   of,   i.   441. 

prognosis  in,  i.  442. 

pulsus  paradoxus  in,  i.  446. 

rheumatism  and,  i.  440;    ii.  6. 

sequela>  of,  i.  445,  446. 

special  forms  of,  i.  445. 

symptoms  of,  i.  447. 

treatment  of,   i.   451,  452. 

tuberculosis  and,   i.   441. 

tuberculous  pericarditis  and,  i.  448. 


Pericardium,  air  in,  i.  453. 
dropsy  of,   i.   452. 
inMammation   of,    i.    440. 
Perichondritis,    laryngeal,    i.    175. 
Perinephritic  (paranephritic)  abscess,  aeti- 
ology of,  i.  790. 
clinical  signs  of,  i.  790. 
course   of,   i.    791. 
diagnosis  of,  i.   791. 
.symptoms  of,  i.  790. 
treatment  of,  i.  791. 
Periodic  paralysis,  family,  ii.   444. 
Periodical  insanity,  ii.  675. 
Periosteal  and  fascia  reflexes,  ii.  210. 
Peripleuritis,    i.    360. 

Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  i.  660. 
miliary   carcinosis   in,   i.    660. 
symptoms  of,   i.   060. 
treatment  of,  i.  660. 
Peritonitis,  acute,  aetiology  of,  i.  641. 
bacteria  and,  i.  042. 
circumscribed   form   of,   i.   649. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  644. 
constitutional  effects  of,  i.  647. 
course  of,   i.   648. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  650. 
encapsulated  forms  of,  i.  644. 
extension   of,    i.    642. 
facies  abdominalis  in,  i.  048. 
•  female   organs   of   generation    and,    i. 

641. 
general  diseases  and,  i.  642. 
general   form   of,   i.   644. 
inflammatory  processes  in,  i.   644. 
intestinal  obstruction  and,  i.  651. 
intestinal  perforation  and,  i.   641. 
intestines  and,  i.  643. 
local  sympt(mis  of,  i.  045. 
milder  forms  of,  i.  643. 
pathology  of,   i.   641,  643. 
perinephritic  abscess  in,  i.  650. 
peritonitis  deformans  type  of,  i.  04  1. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  645. 
pleurisy  and,  i.  642. 
prognosis    in,   i.   649. 
stomach  in,  i.  647. 
subphrenic  abscesses  and,  i.  649. 
temperature  in,  i.  648. 
treatment  of,  i.   651. 
wounds  and,   i.   642. 
chronic  and  tuberculous,  aetiology  of,  i. 
652. 
ascites  and,  i.  656. 
children  and,  i.  656. 
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Peritonitis,      chronic      and      tuberculous, 
"  chronic     hemorrhagic     peritonitis 
with  hematoma  "  and,  i.  654. 
clinical    history    and    diagnosis    of,    i. 

654. 
course  of,  i.  656. 
extension  of,   i.   653. 
hepatic  cirrhosis  and,  i.  654. 
pathology  of,  i.  653. 
tabes  mesenterica  and,  i.  656. 
treatment  of,  i.  656. 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  and,  i. 
654. 
deformans,    i.    653. 
Peritonsillar  abscess,  i.  486. 
Perityphlitis,  i.  591. 
Pernicious  anaemia,   ii.   48. 

progressive,    ii.   58. 
Pernicious   jaundice,    i.    701. 
Peroneal- forearm  type  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,   ii.   380, 
Peroneal  paralysis,  ii.  248. 
Pertussis,   i.   208. 

measles   and,   i.   59. 
Pestis  siderans,  i.  125. 
Petechial    typhoid    (typhus),    i.    34. 
Petit  mal    (epilepsy),   ii.   586. 
Peyer's  patches,  in  typhoid,  i.  10. 
Pfeiffer  bacillus,  i.  89. 
Pharyngitis,  chronic,  adenoid  growths  in, 
i.    492. 
aetiology  of,  i.  490. 
chronic   catarrh    of    the    nasopharynx 

and,  i.  491. 
hypertrophic  catarrh   in  the  pharynx 

and  nasopharynx  and,  i.  492. 
pharyngitis  sicca  and,  i.  492. 
prognosis  in.   i.  493. 
radical    operation    in,    i.    494. 
symptoms  of,  i.  491. 
treatment  in,  i.  493. 
varieties  of,  i.  491. 
Phenyliiydrazin  test  for  sugar,  ii.  99. 
Piilegmonous  gastritis,  i.  529. 
Phlegmonous   sore   throat,   i.   487. 
Piiloridzin,  glycosuria  and,   ii.  94. 
Piiloridzin  test    (glycosuria),  i.  744. 
Phobias,  the,  ii.  683. 
Phosphorus  j)()isoning,  ii.  715. 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and, 
i.  696,  700. 
Photophobia,  measles  and,  i.  60. 
Phrenosis,    sensory,    ii.    660. 
Phthisis,  pulmonary,  i.  274. 


Pigeon  breast,  ii.  34. 

Pigmentation,  in  Addison's  disease,  i.  804. 

in  malaria,  i.  1 10,  1 13. 
Piles,  cancer  of  tiie  intestines  and,  i.  605. 
Pinworms,  i.  637. 
Pirquet  skin   reaction,   i.   367. 
Pithiatism,  hysteria  and,  ii.  618. 
Plague,   a'tiology   of,  i.    123. 

bacillus  of,   i.   123. 

dermal  form  of,  i.   125. 

fomites  and,   i.    124. 

glandular  or  bubonic  form  of,  i.  125. 

HafTkine's  inoculation  against,  i.  126. 

insects   and,    i.    124. 

no  immunity  against,  i.   126. 

pestis  siderans  and,  i.   125. 

prognosis    in,   i.    126. 

prophylaxis  against,  i.   126. 

pulmonary  form  of,  i.  125. 

rats   and,    i.    124. 

symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  124. 

transmission  of,  i.   124. 

treatment  of,  i.  126. 
Plants,   poisonous,   ii.   720. 
Plasma  cells,  ii.   45. 
Plasmodium  of  malaria,  i.  108. 
Plaut-Vincent's   angina,   i.   488. 
Plethora.     See  Polycythaemia  with  splen- 
omegaly, ii.   77. 
Pleura,  new  growths  of,  i.  366. 
Pleurisy,  absorption  in,  i.  345,  351. 

aetiology  of,  1.  340. 

amount  of  fluid  in,  i.  343. 

aspiration  in,  i.  358. 

auscultation  in,  i.  350. 

bacteria  and,  i.  342. 

changes  in  form  of  thorax  in,  i.  351. 

cicatricial  contraction  following,  i.  344. 

circulatory  conveyance  of,  i.  342. 

complications  of,   i.   351. 

compressed  air  in,  i.  359. 

contraction   following,   i.   351. 

cougii  and  expectoration  in,  i.  346. 

course    of,    i.    345. 

cracked  pot  sound  in,  i.  349. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  354. 

displacement  of  organs  in,  i.  349. 

diuretics  for,  i.  356. 

drainage  of  pus  in,  i.  359. 

dyspnoea    in,    i.   346. 

effusion  in,  i.  343. 

embolic,  i.  342. 

empyema  necessitatis  and,  i.  345. 

empyema  or  purulent  form  of,  i.  353. 
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Pleuii-\,  rMidatfs  and  transudates  in,   i. 
:}55. 
fevtT  in,  i.  340. 

fibrinous  or  dry  form  of,  i.  343. 
forms  of,  i.  352. 

friction  rub  in  dry  form  of,  i.  347. 
hemorrhagic  form  of,  i.  343. 
inllucn/a  and.  i.  02. 
■   lun<^  {iymnasties"  in,  i.  359. 
j)atii(do<^ic'al  anatomy  of.  i.  342. 
percussion  note  over  elTusion  in,  i.  348. 
jdiysical  sifrns  in,  i.  347. 
jiK'Uritic  pain   in,  i.  34G. 
pneumonia  and,  i.  354. 
postoperative,  i.  341. 
predisjtosing  causes  of,  i.  342. 
pressure  on  mediastinum  and  diaphragm 

in,   i.   344. 
primary  rlieumatic  form  of,  i.  352. 
prinuiry.  traunuitic  and  rlieumatic  forms 

of,    i.    341. 
prognosis  in,  i.  356. 
pulse  in,  i.  346. 
puncture  in,  i.  357. 
purulent  form  of,  i.  343. 
relapse  of,  i.  .344. 
Rivalta's  test  in,  i.  355. 
sclerosis  following,  i.  344. 
secondary  character  of,  i.  341. 
Skoda's  resonance  in,  i.  349. 
symptoms  in,  i.  346. 
terminations  of,  i.  344. 
treatment  of,  i.  356. 
tuberculosis  and.  i.  355. 
tuberculous,  i.  341,  352. 
Williams's  tracheal  tone  in,  i.  349. 
Pleuro-pericarditis,   i.   445. 
Pleuropneumonia,   i.   249. 
Plexus  paralysis,  ii.  244. 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  typhoid  at,  i.  4. 
Pneumonia   alba,   i.   340. 

catarrhal,  acute  infections  and,  i.  243. 

iptiology  of,  i.  242. 

bronchitis  and,   i.  244. 

childhood   and,   i.   246. 

conrse  fif.    i.   247. 

diffuse  bronchitis  and,   i.  246. 

duration  of,  i.  246. 

fever  in,  i.  246. 

focal  pneumonia  and,  i.  243. 

hygienic  treatment  of,  i.  248. 

inhalation  or  deglutition  forms  of,  i. 
244. 

internal  remedies  in,  i.  248. 


Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  other  diseases  and, 

i.  243. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  244. 
physical    examination   in,   i.   247. 
primary  form  of,  in  adults,  i.  245. 
secondary  form  of,  i.  245. 
secondary  origin  of,  i.  244. 
symptoms  of,  i.  245. 
transition  to  tuberculosis  from,  i.  247. 
treatment  in,  i.  248. 
wet  pack   in,   i.   248. 
croupous,    absorption    of    exudate    in,    i. 

252. 
accelerated  respiration  in,  i.  256. 
aetiology  of,  i.  249. 
aged   and,   i.   265. 
alcohol  in,  i.  272. 
auscultation    in.    i.    257. 
baths  in,  i.  271. 
blood    letting   in,   i.   271. 
brick-dust   sediment   in,   i.  261. 
bronchial  casts  in,  i.   255. 
cellular  histology  of,  i.  252. 
central  form  of,  i.  266. 
children  and,  i.  265. 
circulatory  apparatus  and  blood  in,  i. 

259. 
complications  of,   i.  270. 
constitutional  infection  and,  i.  270. 
course  of,  i.  252,  253. 

peculiarities    and    anomalies    in,    i. 
205. 
course  of  fever  in,  i.  262. 
crisis  in,  i.  264. 
delayed   resolution   in,   i.   267. 
diagnosis   of,   i.   269. 
digestive  apparatus  in,  i.  260. 
diminution  of  chlorids  in  urine  in,  i. 

261. 
Diplococcus  pneumoniae  in,  i.  249. 
drainage  and,  1.  251. 
drunkards  and,  i.   265. 
endemics   of,   i.   250. 
endocarditis  and,  i.   260. 
epidemicity  of,   i.   250. 
erratic  form  of,  i.  258. 
expectoration   in.   i.   255. 
extension  of,  i.  258,  270. 
heart  in,  i.  272. 
herpes   in,   i.   262. 
individuality  and,  i.  270. 
intermitting  form  of,  i.  263. 
javindiced  or  bilious  form  of,  i.  260. 
kidneys  and  urine  in,  i.  261. 
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Pneumonia,  croupous,  late  localization  of, 
i.  266. 

leucocytosis    in,    i.    260. 

location  of,   i.  252. 

lung  symptoms  in,  i.  254. 

nervous  system  in,  i.  261. 

nourishment  in,  i.  273. 

onset  of,  i.  253. 

parts  of  lung  involved  in,  i.  258. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  251. 

percussion  in,  i.  256. 

pericarditis  and,  i.  260. 

phthisis,  lung-contraction,  pulmonary 
gangrene  or  abscess  as  terminations 
of,  i.  268. 

physical  examination  in,  i.  256. 

pleura  symptoms  in,  i.  258. 

pleurisy  with  effusion  and.  i.  259. 

pneumo-tj'phoid  and,  i.  267. 

predisposing  causes  of,  i.  250. 

predisposition   to,    i.    251. 

preexisting  chronic  diseases  and,  i. 
265. 

primary  and  secondary  forms  of,  i. 
249. 

prognosis   in,   i.   270. 

pseudo-crises  in,  i.  263. 

psittacosis  and,   i.  267. 

pulse   in,   i.   259. 

purulent  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
and,   i.  262. 

rudimentary  and  abortive  forms  of,  i. 
266. 

secretion  of  urea  during,  i.  261. 

skin  in,  i.  262. 

stage  of  gray  hepatization  in,  i.  251. 

stage  of  inflammatory  engorgement  in, 
i.   251. 

stage  of  red  hepatization  in,  i.  251. 

streptococcus  and,  i.  267. 

subjective  symptoms  in,  i.  253. 

treatment  of,   i.   271. 

typhoid  and  asthenic  forms  of,  i.  266. 

uimsual  localizations  of,  i.  266. 

vaccination  against,  i.  271. 

wandering  form  of,  i.  258. 
fetid  bronchitis  and,  i.  204. 
influenza   and,   i.   92. 
measles  and,  i.  58. 
plague  and,  i.  125. 
scarlet  fever  and,  i.  51. 
typhoid  and,  i.  15,  16. 
Pneumonoconiosis,  anthracosis  and,  i.  330. 
chalicosis   and,   i.   330.  , 
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Pneumonoconiosis,  diagnosis  of,  i.  331. 
pathological   anatomy   of,   i.   331. 
prognosis  in,  i.  331. 
prophylaxis  against,  i.  331. 
sequelae  and  complications  of,  i.  331. 
siderosis  and.  i.  330. 
treatment    of,    i.    332. 
vocations   and,   i.   329. 
Pneumo-pericardium,   i.  453. 
Pneumothorax,  aetiology  of,  i.  360. 
cavities  and,   i.  364. 
course   of,    i.    364. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  364. 
displacement  of  neighboring  organs  in, 

i.   362. 
open,  closed,  and  valvular  forms  of,  i. 

363. 
pathological   anatomy   of,   i.   361. 
special  physical  signs  in,  i.  362. 
symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  361. 
treatment  of,  i.  364. 
"  Pneumo-typhoid,"  i.   16. 
Podagra,    ii.    119. 

Poikilocytes,  pernicious  anaemia  and,  ii.  64. 
Poikilocytosis,  helminthiasis  and,   i.   632. 
Polioencephalitis,    acute    superior    hemor- 
rhagic,  ii.   526. 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  and  chronic,  ii.  400. 
of  adults,  acute,  aetiology  of,  ii.  408. 
diagnosis  of,   ii.  409. 
distribution   of,   ii.   409. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of.  ii.  410. 
symptoms    of,    ii.    409. 
subacute    and    chronic,    aetiology    of,    ii. 
410. 
contractions  in,   ii.  411. 
course  of,  ii.   411. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  411. 
extent  of,  ii.  410. 
treatment  of,  ii.  411. 
Pollantin,  i.   166. 
Polyaesthesia,   ii.    151. 

Polyarthritis,  elironie,  arthritis  deformans 
and,    ii.    16. 
arthritis   senilis   and,   ii.    16. 
baths  in,  ii.  22. 

chronic  suppurations  and,  ii.  16. 
definition  and  a>tiology  of,  ii.   15. 
deformities   in,   ii.    18. 
general   course  of,   ii.   21. 
muscular  atrophy  in,  ii.  121. 
occupation    and.    ii.    16. 
pain   in,  ii.    18. 
pathology  of,  ii.  17. 
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Polyarthritis,  chronic,  profoiosis  in.  ii.  21. 

Riintgen-ray  in,  ii.  20. 

ayiii|'t""'i'tolopy  of,  ii.   18. 

trt'atiiuMit    (if,    ii.    22. 
Polychroniasia,   ii.   43. 
Polycytha'iiiia  with  sploiiomegaly,  ii.  77. 
Polyniyositi-s,  acute,  aetiology  of,  ii.  29. 

courso   of,    ii.    lU). 

deruiatomyitsitis  and,  ii.  29. 

diagnosis  of,    ii.   30. 

diseases  intercurrent  with,  ii.  29. 

symptoms  of,   ii.  29. 

treatment  of.   ii.  30. 
Polyneuritic  psychoses,  ii.  275. 
Polypi  of  larynx,  i.   188. 
Polysarcia  adiposa,   ii.   131. 
Polyuria,  contracted  kidney  and,  i.  775. 

diabetes  insipidus  and.  ii.  116. 
Pons,  diseases  of,  ii.  440. 
Pontine  encephalitis,  acute,  ii.  449. 
Pork  and  trichinosis,  i.  158. 
Portal  vein,   purulent  inflammation  of,  i. 
715. 
thrombosis  of,  aetiology  and  pathology 
of,   i.   717. 

clinical  history  of,  i.  718. 

collateral  circulation  in,  i.  718. 

course    of,    i.    718. 

diagnosis  of,  i.   718. 

prognosis  of,   i.   719. 
Potassium  nitrate  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Pott's  disease,  ii.  300. 
Pregnancy,  chorea  and,  ii.  597. 

immunity  from  typhoid  in,  i.  5. 
Presbyophrenia,  ii.  693. 
Pressure,  sense  of,  ii.   147. 
Priapism,   leuka>mia   and,   ii.   70. 

spinal   injury  and,   ii.  297. 
Primary  degenerations  of  the  motor  tract, 
ii.  367. 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  ii.  392. 

ataxic   paraplegia  and,  ii.  397. 

Babinski  reflex  in,  ii.  394. 

clinical   forms   in,   ii.   395. 

diagnosis   of,   ii.  .398. 

family    spastic   spinal   paralysis   and, 
ii.   .396. 

gait  in,  ii.  .394. 

pathology  of,   ii.  397. 

pellagra  and,   ii.  397. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  398. 

spastic  feature  of,  ii.  .393. 

synergic   innervation  of  muscles  and, 
ii.   ,393. 


Primary   degenerations   of   the   pyramidal 
tracts,  type  of,  ii.  392. 
vetch-poisoning  and.  ii.  397. 
Primary  dcincntia,  ii.  666. 
Primary   lateral  sclerosis,  ii.  392. 
Proctitis,   i.   578. 
Professional  neuroses,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  262. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  262. 

symptoms   of,    ii.   260. 

treatment  of,  ii.  262. 

writer's   cramp   as,   ii.   260. 
Progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  aetiology  of, 
ii.    434. 

amyotrophic    lateral    sclerosis    and,    ii. 
437. 

atrophy  of  the  lips  in,  ii.  435. 

baths    and,    ii.    440. 

clinical  history  of,  ii.  434, 

course  of,  ii.  436. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  439. 

electricity  and,  ii.  440. 

facial  expression  in,  ii.  435. 

feeding  in,  ii.  440. 

neuron  systems  and,  ii.  438. 

pathology  of,  ii.  437. 

pharynx  and  larynx  in,  ii.  435. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  439. 

progressive    muscular    atrophy    and,    ii. 
437. 

pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  and,  ii.  439. 

reflexes   in,   ii.   436. 

salivation  in,  ii.  436. 

sensation  in,  ii.  436. 

tongue  atrophy  in,  ii.  434. 

voice  in,   ii.   435. 
Progressive   general    paralysis   of   the   in- 
sane, aetiology  of,  ii.   550. 

classical  form  of,  ii.  553. 

clinical  history  of,  ii.  550. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.   556. 

motor  symptoms  in,  ii.  551. 

paralytic  attacks  in,  ii.  554. 

pathological  anatomy  and  nature  of,  ii. 
554. 

preliminary  remarks  upon,  ii.  549. 

prognosis   in,   ii.   556. 

pupils  in,  ii.   552. 

reflexes  in,  ii.  552. 

syphilis  and,  ii.  550. 

tabetic  sjTnptoms  in,  ii.  553. 

treatment  of,  ii.  556. 

Wassermann  reaction  in,  ii.  553. 
Progressive   muscular    dystrophy,    clinical 
types  of,  ii.  385. 
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Progressive   muscuhir    dystrophy,    congen- 
ital muscular  defects  and,  ii.  3!)2. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  391. 
facies   myopathique   in,   ii.    388. 
heredity  and,  ii.  384. 
implication  of  facial  muscles  in,  ii.  387. 
infantile  atrophic  form  of,  ii.  387. 
juvenile  form  of  dystrophy  in,  ii.  389. 
pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  and, 

ii.  385. 
spinal  and  myopathic  cases  distinguished 

in,  ii.  383. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  384. 
treatment  of,  ii.  392. 
Progressive  ophthalmoplegia,  anterior  bul- 
bar paralysis  and,  ii.  441. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   442. 
"  diplegia  facialis  "  and,  ii.  440. 
Progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  ii.  58. 
Prosopalgia,   ii.   170. 
Prostate  gland,  in  gout,  ii.  124. 
Proteo-reaction,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  356. 
Protopathic  system,   ii.    157. 
Prurigo,  scrofula  and,  ii.   141. 
Pruritus  pudendi,  diabetes  and,   ii.  104. 
Psammoma  of  the  brain,  ii.  531. 
Psammomata  of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  415. 
Pseudobulbar  paralysis,  ii.  439. 
Pseudo-general  paralysis  of  alcoholic  sub- 
jects,   ii.    663. 
Pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles,  ii.  385. 
Pseudo-leukaemic  anamia,  infantile,  ii.  67. 
Pseudo-membranous  bronchitis,  i.  206. 
Pseudo-paralytic      myasthenia,       asthenic 
(bulbar)   paralysis  and,  ii.  443. 
bulbar  symptoms  in,  ii.  442. 
myasthenic  reaction  in,  ii.  443. 
pathology   of,   ii.   443. 
treatment    of,    ii.    444. 
Pseudo-sclerosis,   ii.   332. 
Pseudo-tabes,  diabetic,  ii.   105. 
of  alcoholic  subjects,  ii.  273. 
Psittacosis  and  pneumonia,  i.  267. 
Psoriasis,   lingual,   i.   476. 
Psychasthenia,    aetiology    of,    ii.    681. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   685. 
irresistible  impulses  in,  ii.  684. 
mania  of  doubt   in,   ii.   682, 
neurasthenia  and,  ii.  685. 
pathogenesis    of,    ii.    684. 
phobias   in,   ii.   683. 
prognosis    in,    ii.    685. 
symptoms   of,   ii.   682. 
treatment  of,   ii.   686. 


Psychoses,  in  typhoid,  i.  18. 
Ptarmus,    ii.   259. 
Ptoiiiainc  poisoning,  ii.  720. 
Ptomaines  and   paralysis,   ii.    197. 
Ptosis,    ii.    228. 

Puerperal  state,  scarlet  fever  and,  i.  44. 
Puliiioiiary    emphysema,    i.    227. 
Pulmonary  gangrene,  cancer  of  the  oesoph- 
agus   and.    i.    507. 
fetid  bronchitis  and,   i.  204. 
Pulmonary   (edema,   aetiology   and   general 
patliology  of,  i.  241. 
paralysis  of  left  ventricle  and.  i.  241. 
physical  examination  in,  i.  242. 
primary  acute  form   of,   i.  241. 
stasis    and,    i.    241. 
symptoms    of,    i.    241. 
treatment  in,  i.  242. 
Pulmonary  phthisis,  i.  217.     See  also  Tu- 
berculosis  of   the    lungs. 
Pulse,   in   typhoid,   i.    19. 
Pulsus  paradoxus,   i.  219,  446. 
Pupillary  reflex,  tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  339. 
Pupils,  general  paresis  and,  ii.  552. 
Purpura,  aetiology  of,   ii.   88. 
clinical  forms  of,  ii.  88. 
prognosis   in,   ii.  89. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  89. 
treatment   of,   ii.   89. 
variolosa,    i.    67. 
Purulent  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  i. 

529. 
Purulent  meningitis,  ii.  454. 
Purulent  nephritis,   i.   788. 
Putrid   bronchitis,   i.   202. 
Pyaemic   diseases,   i.    133. 
Pyelitis,   i.   806. 

calculosa.    i.    810. 
Pyelonephritis,  purulent,  i.  789. 
Pyelonephrosis,  i.  812. 
Pylephlebitis,  chronic  adhesive,  1.  717. 
suppurative,  iptiology   of,   i.   715. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  716. 
constitutional  symptoms  in,  i.  717. 
course   of,    i.    717. 
diagnosis   of,    i.    717. 
fever   in,   i,    717. 
newborn   and,   i.   716. 
pathology   of,    i.    716. 
treatment    of,    i.    717. 
Pylethrombosis,    i.    717. 
Pyloric  stenosis,  gastric  ulcer  and.  i.  536. 
Pyloroplasty,  gastric  ulcer,  and,  i.  543. 
Pylorospasm,   i.   536. 
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Pyonephrosis,   i.   807. 
I'jopneuiimthornx,    i.    360. 

subplinMiic'iis,    i.    5.H5. 
Pyramidal   tract,   ii.    11)5. 
Pyrinnariia,    ii.    Ii84. 

(Quartan    i>arasito,    i.    109. 
(juincki-'s   cajtillary    pulso,    i.    389. 
Quincke's    procedure    in    bronchiectasis,    i. 

210. 
Quinin,   in  malaria,   i.   116. 
Quinsy,    i.    4S0. 

Rabies  canina,  i.   146. 
Rachitis,  acute,   ii.  35. 

aetiology    of,    ii.    31. 

clinical   history   of,    ii.    33. 

course  of,   ii.   35. 

diagnosis  of.   ii.   33,  36. 

experimental   production   of,   ii.   31. 

extremities   in,   ii.   34. 

head   in,   ii.   33. 

patiiology   of,    ii.   32. 

prognosis   in.   ii.   35. 

thorax   in.   ii.   34. 

treatment    of,    ii.    36. 
Radial   ( musculo-spiral)   paralysis,  ii.  241. 
Radiography,  aneurisms  and,  i.  462. 
Rag-pickers'  disease,  i.   154. 
Railway   spine  and  brain,   ii.   654. 
Kales,  in   tracheitis,   i.   192. 
Rats,    plague    and,    i.    124. 

trichinosis  and,  i.   158. 
Ray  fungus,  i.  309. 
Raynaud's  disease,  ii.  565. 

hemoglobinuria    and,    ii.    79. 
Reaction  of  degeneration,  ii.  218. 
Reasoning    insanity,    ii.    681. 
Rectum,   cancer   of,    i.    605. 

syphilis  of,   etiology   of,    i.   003. 
course    of,    i.    603. 
prognosis    in,    i.    004. 
stenosis   from,    i.    603. 
treatment    of,    i.    604. 
Recurrent  fever,  chronic   (lymphatic  pseu- 

do-leukaniia),    ii.    75. 
Recurrent    laryngeal    nerve,    paralyses    in 

distribution  of,    i.    182. 
Recurrent  mania  or  melancholia,  ii.  675. 
"Red    iron    lung,"    i.    330. 
Red-light  treatment,  in  smallpox,  i.  70. 
Reflex    epilepsy,    ii.    583. 
Reflex    iridoplegia,    ii.    349. 
Reflex    paralysis,    ii.    198. 


Reflexes,  spinal  segments  and,  ii.  293. 
testing  the  condition  of: 

abdominal   and  cremaster  reflexes,   ii. 

208. 
Acliilles  tendon  reflex,  ii.  210. 
ankle   clonus,   ii.    210. 
Babinski    toe    reflex,    ii.    208. 
Brissaud's    reflex,    ii.    208. 
cutaneous   reflexes,   ii.   207. 
foot    phenomenon,    ii.    210. 
Jendrassik's    test,    ii.    210. 
Kernig's    sign,    ii.   211. 
knee-jerk,  ii.  209. 
mechanical   muscular  irritability  and 

paradoxical  contraction,  ii.  211. 
muscular   tonus,   ii.   211. 
periosteal  and  fascia  reflexes,  ii.  210. 
tendon    reflexes,    ii.    209,    210. 
triceps    reflex,   ii.    211. 
Relapsing   fever,   aetiology   of,   i.  38. 
bedbugs   and,   i.   38. 
"  bilious  typhoid  "  and,  i.  42. 
blood  in,  i.  42. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  39. 
complications   of,    i.    42. 
fever   in,   i.   39. 
Kornchenbildungen  in,  i.  42. 
Obermeier  spirilli  of,  i.  38,  41. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  1.  43. 
spleen   in,   i.   42. 
variations   of,   i.   42. 
Relapsing  typhus,  i.  38. 
Ren   mobilis,   i.   798. 
Renal  calculus,  i.  810. 
Renal   colic,   i.   812. 

Renal  diseases,  i.  722.     See  also  Kidneys. 
Renal  form  of  typhoid  fever,  22. 
Renal    gravel,    i.    810. 
Respiratory  muscles,  spasms  in,  ii.  259. 
Rest  cure,  traumatic  neuroses  and,  ii.  659. 
Retina,   leukemia  and,   ii.   69. 
Retinitis,    albuminuric,    nephritis    and,    i. 
767. 
contracted  kidney  and,  i.  778. 
Retropharyngeal    abscess,    aetiology    of,    i. 
494. 
diagnosis   of,    i.    495. 
treatment    of,    i.    495. 
vertebral   caries    and,   i.    495. 
Rheumatic  multiple  neuritis,  ii.  267. 
Rheumatic   neuralgia,   ii.    164. 
Rheumatic  serratus  paralysis,  ii.  238. 
Rheumatism,  aetiology  of,  ii.  25. 
articular,  acute,  aetiology  of,  ii.   1. 
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Rheumatism,   articular,   acute,   contagium 
of,  ii.  2. 
course   of,    ii.   3,    9. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.    10. 
duration  and  prognosis  in,  ii.  9. 
endocarditis    in,    ii.    5. 
heart   in,   ii.   5. 
hyperpyretio   articular   form   of,   ii. 

8. 
joints  and  tendon -sheaths  in,  ii.  4. 
mental  derangements  in,  ii.  9. 
muscles  and  nervous  system  in,  ii. 

7. 
pericarditis   and,   ii.   6. 
secondary    form   of,    ii.   2. 
serous   and  mucous  membranes   in, 

ii.   6. 
skin   in,   ii.   7. 

symptomatology  of,  ii.  3,  9. 
temperature   in.   ii.    10. 
treatment  of,   ii.   11. 
alkalies  in,  ii.   13. 
Bier's    hypera'mia    in,    ii.    14. 
hygiene  and  diet  in,   ii.   14. 
prophylaxis    in,   ii.    15. 
salicylates    in,    ii.    11. 
tonsils    and,    ii.    15. 
chronic,    ii.    15. 
baths  in,  ii.  28. 
clinical   history   of,   ii.  26. 
diagnosis   of,   ii.   27. 
duration   of.   ii.   27. 
forms  of,  ii.  20. 
head  and,  ii.  27. 
lumbago  and,  ii.  26. 
occupation  and,   ii.  25. 
pericarditis    and,    i.    440. 
scurvy   and,    ii.    82. 
thoracic  muscles  and,  ii.  27. 
torticollis  and,  ii.  26. 
treatment  of,  ii.  28. 
Rheumatoid    influenza,   i.   90. 
Rhinitis,    i.    164. 

chronic  atrop.iic  forms  of,  i.  167. 
course   of,   i.   168. 
symptoms    of,    i.    168. 
treatment    of,    i.    1(!8. 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  and,   i.   168. 
chronic  hypertrophic  form  of,  i.  166. 
anatomical   changes   in,   i.    167. 
extension  of,   i.    167. 
reflex  neuroses  and,  i.   167. 
symptoms    of,    i.    167. 
treatment  of,  i.   167. 


Rhinoscloroma,   chronic   laryngitis   and,   i. 

175. 
Rhomboidei,  paralysis  of,  ii.  237. 
Rhythmical    contractions,    ii,   201. 
Rice-water  stools,  in  cholera,  i.   102. 
Rickets,    ii.    31. 

Rigor  mortis,  after  cholera,  i.  104. 
Rock   fever,  i.    161. 

Rocky-mountain  spotted  fever,  clinical  his- 
tory  of,   i.    163. 

distribution    of,    i.    162. 

rash   in,   i.    163. 

transmission    of,    i.    163. 

treatment  of,  i.   162. 

wood    ticks   and,    i.    162. 
Romberg's   sign,   ii.   207. 

multiple    sclerosis    and,    ii.    326. 

tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  341. 
Rontgon  rays,  arthritis  deformans  and,  ii. 
20. 

glanders    and,    i.    152. 

in    typhoid,    i.    16. 

leukipmia    and,    ii.    71. 

nephrolithiasis    and,    i.    814. 

spinal   disease  and,   ii.   308. 
Rosary    of    rickets,    ii.    34. 
Rosenbach's    reaction,    i.    622. 
Roseolw,   in   typhoid,   i.   20. 
Rotheln,    i.    61. 
Roundworms,  diagnosis  of,  i.  636. 

hogs  and  cattle  and,  i.  (i35. 

natural   history   of,    i.   635. 

symptoms    of,    i.    636. 

treatment   of,    i.    636. 
Rubella,   i.   61. 

Rumpel's  gelodurat  capsules,  i.  720. 
Rupture  of  oesophagus,  i.  507. 

St.   Anthony's   Fire,   i,   72. 

St.     Gotha^rd     tunnel,     hookworm     among 

workers    in,    i.    639. 
St.   Vitus's   danco,    ii.   597. 
Salicylic  acid  in  rlununatisni,  ii.   11. 
Salivation,    progressive    bulbar    paralysis 

and,  ii.  436. 
Saltatory   reflex   spasm,   ii.   258. 
Sarcoma  of  the  brain,  ii,  531. 
Satellitosis,  dementia   |)ra'cox  and,  ii.  673. 
Scarlet  fever,  aetiology  of,   i.  43. 

anointing    in,    i.    5.'?. 

baths    and    packs    in.    i.    54. 

cervical  ]yMi|)li  glands  in,  i.  46. 

clinical    history   of,    i.   44. 

deafness  from,   i.  48. 
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.Varlfi   I'l'ver.  diagnosis  of,  i.  52. 

ilnifi-raslu's    and.    i.    52. 

posinopliilia    in.    i.    51. 

eru])ti(>n    in,    i.    45. 

foviT   in,   i.   45. 

foniitie  transmission  of,  i.  43. 

Ill-art    in.  i.  51. 

joints   in,    i.   50. 

kidneys    in.    i.    49. 

milk    and.    i.    44. 

nioutli    liyjiii-no    in.    i.    53. 

nephritis    and,    i.    54. 

otitis   in,   i.   47,   53. 

pneumonia   and.   i.   51. 

predisposition  to,  and  immunity  from,  i. 
44. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  i.  52. 

puerperiuni    and,    i.    44. 

pulse   in,   i.   46. 

relapses  in.  i.  52. 

rudimentary  forms   of,  i.   51. 

scarlatinal  diphtheria  in,  i.  46. 

serum    treatment    in,    i.    53. 

severe    forms   of,    i.   52. 

sick-room   in,  i.  54. 

skin    in,    i.    48. 

strawberry  tongue  in,  i.  48. 

streptococcic  infection  in,  i.  47. 

throat  in,  i.  46. 

urine   in,   i.   50. 

variations    in,    i.   51. 

vomiting    in,    i.    44. 
Schizophrenia,  ii.   666. 
Schlesinger's  test  for  urobilin,  i.  689. 
Sciatic,  complete  paralysis  of  trunk  of,  ii. 
248. 

paralysis   in   region   of,   ii.   247. 
Sciatica,  aetiology  of,  ii.   178. 

baths    and,    ii.    182. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.   181. 

electricity   and,    ii.    181. 

injection    treatment    of,    ii.    182. 

Las^gue's  sign  in,  ii.  180. 

myokymia   in,   ii.    180. 

nerve  stretching  in,  ii.  182. 

pain    in,    ii.    179. 

reflexes   in,   ii.    180. 

rest  treatment  for,  ii.    183. 

scoliosis   in,    ii.   ISO. 

synipfoiiis   and   course   of,   ii.    179. 

treatment    of,    ii.    181. 
Sclerema  adiposum,  i.  583. 
Scleroderma,    ii.    568. 
Sclerose  en  plaques,  ii.  323. 


Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  i.  414. 

Scolices,   i.    708. 

Scoliosis  and  kyphosis,  ii.  34. 

sciatic,  ii.  180. 
Scorbutus,  ii.  81. 
Scrofula,  bones  and  joints  in,  ii.  141. 

definition  and  symptoms  of,  ii.   140. 

ear   in,   i.    141. 

"  exudative  diathesis  "  and,  ii.  142, 

lymph  glands  in,  ii.  141. 

'•  lymphatic  diathesis  "  and,  ii.  142. 

skin   in,   ii.   141. 

syphilis   and,    ii.    141. 

"  torpid  "    and    "  erethitic    habitus  "    in, 
ii.    141. 

treatment  of,   ii.   142. 

tuberculosis    and,    ii.    141. 
Scurvy,  aetiology  of,  ii.  82. 

anaemia   in,   ii.   84. 

antiscorbutics  and,  ii.  86. 

clinical   history   of,   ii.    83. 

course  and  varieties  of,  ii.  85. 

diagnosis  of,   ii.   85. 

diet  and,   ii.   82. 

erythema   exudativum   multiforme   and, 
ii.    82. 

gums  in,   ii.   84. 

hemorrhages    in,    ii.    83. 

prefatory   remarks   on,   ii.   81. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  85. 

rheumatism   and,   ii.   82. 

treatment  of,  ii.  86. 
Seatworms,  i.   637. 
Secondary     degenerations    of    the     spinal 

cord,    ii.    427. 
Secretion,  disturbances  of,  ii.  570. 
Sella  turcica,  gigantism  and,  ii.  568. 
Senile  dementia,  aetiology  of,  ii.  693. 

conduct  in,   ii.   694. 

deterioration  in  conduct  in,  ii.  694. 

diagnosis    of,    ii.    696. 

general  symptoms  of,  ii.  695. 

pathology   of,   ii.   695. 

progress  of,  ii.  695. 

sexual   element  in,   ii.   694. 

symptoms    of,    ii.    693. 

treatment   of,    ii.    696. 
Sensibility^,   disturbances   of,   contact   and, 
ii.    145. 
delayed  condiution  as,  ii.  151. 
different   forms   and   methods   of  test- 
ing,   ii.    144. 
dissociated  anaesthesias,   ii.   144. 
electro-cutaneous  sensibility,  ii.  149. 
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Sensibility,    disturbances    of,    localization 
of   impressions   in,   ii.   150. 
Meissner's  corpuscles  and,  ii.  145. 
pain  and,  ii.    146. 
polya>sthesia  and  allochiria,  ii.  151. 
pressure   and,   ii.    147. 
sense   of  effort   and,   ii.    149. 
stereognostic  sense,  ii.  151. 
tactile  circles  and,   ii.   150. 
temperature  sense,  ii.  146. 
vibration  sensibility,  ii.    149. 
Sensory  conduction  tracts  and  anaesthesia 
of    the    skin: 
anaesthesia  of  the  trigeminus,  ii.  161. 
ataxia,    ii.    159. 
causes     of     cutaneous     anaesthesia,     ii. 

157. 
cortical  centers,   ii.    156. 
course  of  tracts,   ii.   152. 
cutaneous       distribution       of       sensory 

nerves,  ii.   160. 
paraesthesias,   ii.    158. 
special  conduction  tracts,  ii.  156. 
symptoms   of   cutaneous   anaesthesia,   ii. 

158. 
treatment   of   cutaneous   anaesthesia,   ii. 

162. 
trophic    disturbances,   ii.    158. 
Sensory  phrenosis,  ii.  660,  666. 
Septic    and    pyaemic    diseases,    abdominal 
symptoms   in,   i.    138. 
abrasions   and,   i.    134. 
aetiology  of,    i.    134. 
bacteriological  examination  in,  i.  139. 
blood  findings  in,  i.   137. 
cerebral   symptoms   in,   i.    137. 
circulatory  disturbances  in,  i.  137. 
clinical  history  of,  i.   135. 
course  and  prognosis  of,  i.   139. 
cryptogenic  spptico-pya;mia  and,  i.   133. 
cutaneous    symptoms    in,    i.    137. 
diagnosis  in,   i.    139. 
endocarditis   and,   i.   135. 
fever   in,    i.    136. 
internal    abscossos    in,    i.    140. 
jaundice   in,   i.    138. 
joint    affections    in,    i.    138. 
local  disorders  and,   i.   134. 
lumbar    puncturo    in,    i.    139. 
micrococcus  cniboliis  in,  i.  135. 
ocular  disturbances  in,   i.    138. 
patiiological   anatomy   of,   i.    135. 
puerporium    and.    i.    134. 
pulmonary    symptoms    in,    i.    138. 


Septic  and  pyaemic  diseases,  pus  cocci  and, 
i.    134. 

renal   changes    in,    i.    138. 

secondary    sei)8is    and,    i.    133. 

serum   therapy   and,   i.    140. 

treatment   of,    i.    140. 

tuberculosis    and,    i.    139. 

typhoid   fever    and,   i.    139. 

ulcers    and,    i.    134. 
Septic   infection,  tuberculosis  and,   i.   139. 

typhoid  and,   i.    130. 
Serratus   anticus   major,    paralysis   of,    ii. 

238. 
Serum  treatment,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
and,   i.    132. 

exophthalmic  goiter  and,  ii.  580. 

hcMiophilia    and,    ii.    92. 

in  diphtheria,  i.   80. 

in   erysipelas,   i.    77. 

in   scarlet  fever,   i.   53. 

septic   infection  and,   i.   140. 

tetanus   and,  i.    145. 
Sexual  excesses,  dementia  praecox  and,  ii. 
669. 

myelitis   and,   ii.    311. 
Sexual    neurasthenia,    ii.    648. 

treatment   of,   ii.   653. 
Sexual  organs,  hysteria  and,  ii.  617. 
Sexual  perversion,  paranoia   and,   ii.   687. 
Sewer  gas  and  typhoid  fever,  i.  4. 
Sewer-gas  poisoning,  ii.  717. 
Shaking    palsy,    ii.    603. 
Shoulder  and  arm,  spasm  of  muscles  of, 

ii.    257. 
Sick    headache,    ii.    571. 
Siderosis,    i.    330. 

Singultus,  ii.  259.     Sec  also  Hiccough. 
Six  hundred  and  six   (606),  ii.  548,  549. 
Skin,   in   typhoid,   i.   20. 
Smallpox,  abortion  and,  i.  67. 

aetiology    of,    i.    61. 

alopecia    following,    i.    64. 

anomalies  in,  i.  67. 

baths   in,  i.  70. 

black,   i.   67. 

circulatory    system    in,    i.    66. 

coagulation   necrosis   in.   i.   66. 

confluent  eruption  in,  i.  67. 

contagiuni   of.   i.  62. 

course    of,    i.    63. 

dangers  of  vaccinal  ion  in,  i.  69. 

diagnosis  of,   i.   68. 

<ligestive    system    in,    i.    66. 

fever   in,  i.  65. 
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Smallpox,   (Juarnieri   vaccine   bodies   in,   i. 
lii. 
lu'iiiinrluif^ic  form  of,   i.   G7. 
humanized    lymph    and,    i.    69, 
involveiiit'nt  of  iiiucus  membranes  in,  i. 

(i4. 
joints   and,   i.   67. 
kidneys    and,   i.    67. 
U'ucocytosis   in.   i.   66. 
nervous  system   and,   i.   67. 
organs  of  special  sense  and,  i.  66. 
pitting  of,  i.  64.  66. 
predisposition  to  and  immunity  from,  i. 

62. 
prognosis  in.  i.  68. 
propliylaxis  and  vaccination  in,  i.  68. 
purpura   variolosa,   i.   67. 
red-light  treatment  in,  i.  70. 
respiratory    organs    in,    i.    66. 
skin   in,   i.   65. 
treatment  of,  i.  68,  70. 
variola  vaccina  and,   i.  69. 
variola   vera,   i.   63. 
varioloid    form    of,   i.    64. 
variolois     verrucosa     seu     miliaris,     i. 
65. 
Smell,  anomalies   in   the  sense  of,   hyper- 
osmia  and  anosmia  as,  ii.  191. 
treatment   of,   ii.    191. 
Snake  venom,  ii.  722. 
Sneezing    spasm,    ii.    259. 
Snuffles,    i.    164. 
Sobbing,   ii.  259. 
Sodium    chlorid,    retention    of,    in    renal 

dropsy,   i.    73.3. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  from  embolism  or 

thrombosis,  ii.  513. 
Soldier's   heart,   i.   421. 
Soor,   i.   474. 

"Soul    blindness."   ii.    478. 
"  Soul   deafness,"   ii,    479,   483. 
Spasm,    ii.   201. 

in    the    motor    distribution    of   the   tri- 
geminus, ii.  251. 
of    the   glottis,    i.    186. 
Spasniodfc    tabes    dorsalis,    ii.    392. 
Spastic  cerebral   paralysis,  ii.   399. 
Spastic   infantile   hemiplegia,   ii.  524. 
Spastic    paralyses,    ii.    200. 
Spastic  para[)legia  in  children,  congenital, 

ii.    .399. 
Spastic  spinal  paralysis,  ii.  392. 
Speech,    centers    and    disturbances    of,    ii. 
479. 


Spina  bifida,  clinical  symptoms  of,  ii,  427. 
pathology  of,  ii.  426. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  427. 
Spinal  accessory  spasm,  ii.  255. 
Spinal    apoplexy,    ii.    295. 
Spinal  cord,  disturbances  of  circulation  in, 
ana'rnia    as,    ii.    294. 
hematomyelia    as,    ii.    295. 
hyperaemia  as,   ii.  295. 
new  growths  of,  etiology  of,  ii.  415. 
course  of,   ii.   417. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    416. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  414. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  418. 
pressure    paralyses    of,    aetiology   of,    ii. 
300. 
cancer   and,   ii.   300,   308. 
caries   and,    ii.    304. 
clinical  course  of,  ii.  308. 
clinical    history    of,    ii.    304. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    308. 
lymph   stasis   and,   ii.   302. 
motility   in,   ii.   305. 
pain  and  paraesthesias  in,  ii.  304. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  301. 
pathology   of,   ii,   303. 
prognosis   in,    ii.    307. 
rectum   and   bladder   in,   ii.   306. 
reflexes   in,    ii,    305, 
secondary   degeneration   following,   ii. 

303. 
sensibility   in,   ii.   305. 
treatment   of,    ii.   309. 
trophic  disturbances  in,  ii.   306. 
tubercular  granulation  tissue  and,  ii. 

302. 
tuberculin    and,    ii.    310. 
tuberculosis  and,  ii.   300. 
secondary  degenerations  in,  amputations 
and,  ii.  430. 
cerebral    lesions    and,    ii.    427. 
neuron  systems  and,  ii.  428. 
transverse  affections  and,   ii.   429. 
segmental  diagnosis  of  diseases  of,   an- 
atomical relations  and,  ii.  294. 
diffuse  diseases  and,   ii.  285. 
dissociated  anaesthesia  and,  ii.  291. 
motor  functions. and,  ii,  286. 
radicular  and  spinal  metamerism  and, 

ii.    292. 
reflexes    and,    ii.    293. 
sensory   function   and,   ii.   289. 
systemic  diseases   and,   ii,   285. 
transverse  diseases  and,  ii.  289. 
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Spinal    cord,    traumatic    lesions    of,    conua 
terminal  is  and  Cauda  equina  in,  ii. 
298. 
course  of,   ii.  207. 
priapism    in,    ii.    297. 
reflexes    in,    ii.    297. 
Rontgen-ray    and,    ii.    298. 
symptomatology   of,   ii.   297. 
temperature    in,    ii.    297. 
treatment   of,    ii.    298. 
Spinal   epilepsy,    ii.    210. 
Spinal  hemiplegia,   ii.   431. 
Spinal  irritation,  hysteria  and,  ii.  624. 
Spinal  leptomeningitis,  chronic,  ii.  281. 
Spinal  meninges,   acute   inflammations  of, 
aetiology  and  pathology  of,  ii.  279. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    280. 
leptomeningitis  as  a  form  of,  ii.  279. 
pachymeningitis  as  a  form  of,  ii.  279. 
pathology    of,    ii.    280. 
prognosis    in,    ii.    281. 
symptoms   of,    ii.   280. 
treatment   of,   ii.   281. 
hemorrhage  into,  aetiology  of,  ii.  284. 
course  of,   ii.   284. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    284. 
hematoma  of  the  dura  and,  ii.  284. 
symptoms   of,    ii.    284. 
treatment   of,    ii.    284. 
Spinal  paralysis  of  ciiildren,  aetiology  and 
pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  400. 
baths    and,    ii.    408. 
clinical   history   of,    ii.    403. 
contractures  following,  ii.  405. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    406. 
electricitj'   and,    ii.   407. 
epidemics    of,   ii.    401. 
inoculation   and,   ii.   403. 
paralysis    following,    ii.    404. 
prognosis    of,    ii.    406. 
reflexes   in,   ii.    405. 
surgical   treatment  of,   ii.  408, 
treatment   of,    ii.    407. 
Spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  aeti- 
ology   and    clinical    history    of,    ii, 
375. 
arm    and    trunk    in,    ii.    377. 
bulbar    paralysis   and,    ii.    379 
course  of,  ii.  378. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    379, 
hand   in,  ii.  376. 
neurcms  involved  in,  ii,  374. 
oilier    changes    in    the    muscles    in.    ii. 
378. 
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Spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  pre- 
liminary   remarks    on,    and    patho- 
logical anatomy  of,  ii.  373. 
prognosis   in,  ii.   380. 
sensibility  and,   ii.   379. 
tendon    reflexes    in,    ii.    378. 
treatment   of,    ii.    380. 
Spirilli   of   relapsing  fever,   i.  41. 
Spleen,    enlargement   of,    cirrhosis   of   the 
liver   and,   i.   687. 
in   cholera,   i.    104. 
in    malaria,    i.    113. 
in  relapsing  fever,  i.  42. 
leukaemia  and,  ii.  68. 
pernicious  ana-mia  and,  ii.   61. 
Splenic    and    lymphatic    pseudo-leukaemia, 

ii.    74. 
Splenic   fever,   i.    152. 
Splenic    leukaemia,    ii.    68. 
Splenic  pseudo-leukaemia,  ii.   77. 
Splenomegaly,  polycythaemia   with,    ii.    77. 

with  hepatic  cirrhosis,  ii.  77. 
Spondylarthrocace,    ii.    300. 
Spondylitis,    ii,    300. 

deformans,  Strumpell-Marie  type,  ii.  23. 
in  typhoid,  i.  21. 
Spondylose    rhizonielique,    ii.    24. 
Spontaneous   septico-pyaemia,  i.   133, 
Spotted  fever,  i.  34,  126, 
Sprue,  i.  474. 

Status  epilepticus,  ii.   588. 
Status    lyni])liaticus,    ii.    142, 
Steatorrhea,   i.    719. 
Stegomyia  fasciata,  i.   120. 
Stenocardia,    i.    418. 

Stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  i.  218. 
Steppage   gait,   ii.   248. 
Stercoraceous  vomiting,   i.   621. 
Stereognostic    sense,    ii.    151. 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  paralysis  of, 

ii.    230. 
Stcrnutatio    convulsiva,    ii.    259. 
Stigmata,   hysteria   and,    ii.    618. 
Stomacace,   i.   472. 

Stonuich,  abnormal  position  of.     l^i'c  Oas- 
troptosis. 
abnormalities  in  the  size  of,  and  atony 
of,  abnormal  smallness  as,  i.  5(55. 
aetiology  of  gastric  distention,  i.  564. 
idiopathic    form    of.    i.    564. 
pyloric  stenosis  and,  i.  564, 
symptoms   of,    i.    564. 
treatment    of,    i.    565. 
cancer  of,  i.  543. 
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Stomach,  chronit-  catarrh   of.   i.  521. 
Stomatitis,  aphthous,  a'tiology  of,   i.  472. 

lU-dnar's  aplithii-  and,  i.  473. 

rhroiiic.  reiurri'iit   forms  of,  i.  473. 

infection    in,    i.   473. 

milk   ;iii(l,    i.    473. 

Iiatholn<;y    (if.    i.    472. 

trcatiiH'iit    of,    i.    473. 
catarrhal,   a'tiology   of,   i.    409. 

chronic    form   of,    i.    470. 

clinical    history    of,    i.    470. 

gingivitis   ami.   i.   470. 

infection    and.    i.    4(1!). 

occupations    and,   i.    469. 

pharyngeal   catarrh    and,    i.   469. 

treatment    of,    i.    470. 
disseminated    fibrinous,   i.   472. 
ulcerative,  aetiology  of,  i.  471. 

course  of,  i.  472.  • 

mercurial,    i.    471. 

eymptomS  of,   i.   471. 

treatment   of,    i.    472, 
"Stone    lungs,"    i,    330. 
Strangulation  of  the  intestines,  i.  623. 
Strawberry   tongue,    i.    48. 
Streptococcic  infection,  scarlet  fever  and, 

i.    47. 
Streptococcus  pneumonia,  i.  267. 
Streptococcus  pj'ogenes,  erysipelas  and,  i. 

72. 
Strongulus  duodenale,  i.   638. 
Strongylus  Gigas,  i.  797. 
Strumous   heart,   ii.   580. 
Striinipcll-Marie's   disease,  ii.  23. 
Strychnin   poisoning,   ii.   718. 

tetanus  and,   i.    145. 
Sugar,   tests   for,   ii.    98. 
Suggestibility,  hysteria  and,  ii.  617. 
Suggestion,   hysteria   and,   ii.   641. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  poisoning,  ii.  717. 
Sul|)liuric-acid  poisoning,  ii.  711. 
Suljihurous-acid  poisoning,  ii.  712. 
Summation  of  reflex  irritation,  ii.  207. 
Sunstroke,   ii.   527. 
Supi)urative    encoplialitis,    ii.    518. 
Snj)purative  hepatitis,  i.  681. 
Suppurative  pylephlebitis,  i.  715. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  diseases  of,  action  of, 
adrenalin  in,  i.  802. 

aetiology  and  i)atliological  anatomy  of, 
i.    801. 

blood   pressure   in,   i.   804. 

course   of,    i.    805. 

pigmentation    in,    i.    804. 


Suprarenal  capsules,  diseases  of,  prognosis 
in,    i.    805. 
symptomatology  of,  i.   803. 
treatment    of,    i.    805. 
Suspension  treatment,  tabes  dorsalis  and, 

ii.    361. 
Swamp  fever,   i.   107. 
Swine,   trichinosis   and,   i.    158. 
Sydenham's    chorea,    ii.    597. 
Symmetrical     spontaneous     gangrene,     ii. 

565. 
Synovitis,    scarlatinal,    i.    50. 
Syphilis,    aneurism    and,    i.    459. 
cerebral,  ii.   544. 

contracted   kidney   and,   i.   772.     . 
general    paresis    and,    ii.    550. 
myelitis   and,    ii.   310. 
neuralgia  and,  ii.   107. 
neuritis    and,    ii.    266. 
of  the  liver,  i.   703. 
of   the   lungs,   i.    340. 
of  the  rectum,   i.   603. 
scrofula   and,   ii.    141. 
"606"   and,   ii.   548,   549. 
tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  333. 
Syphilitic    affections    of    the    spinal    cord, 
setiologj'     and     pathology     of,     ii. 
418. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  420. 
symptoms   of,    ii.    419. 
syphilitic    myelitis    and    spastic    spinal 

paralysis    as,    ii.    420. 
syphilitic  pseudo-tabes  and,  ii.  419. 
treatment  of,  ii.  421. 
Wassermann  reaction  in,  ii.  421. 
Syphilitic  chlorosis,  ii.  49. 
Syphilitic    endarteritis,     cerebral     hemor- 
rhage and,   ii.  498. 
Syphilitic  myelitis  and  spastic  spinal  par- 
alysis,  ii.   420. 
Syphilitic  pseudo-tabes,  ii.  419. 
Syringomyelia    and    hydromyelus,    bulbar 
disturbances   in,    ii.   425. 
central  gliosis   in,   ii.  422. 
clinical   symptoms   of,   ii.   423. 
course    of,    ii.    425. 
deformed  extremities  in,  ii.  424. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  426. 
diflicult   labor    and,    ii.    423. 
kyphoscoliosis    in,    ii.    425. 
Morvan's  disease  and,   ii.   424. 
pathological   anatomy  and   pathogenesis 

of,   ii.    421. 
treatment   of,    ii.   426. 
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Systemic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  sim- 
ple or  coinhiiu'd,  ii.  285. 

Syzygium  jambulanum,  diabetes  and,  ii. 
116. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  aetiology   of,  ii.   333. 
anaesthetic  zones  in,  ii.  349. 
Argyll  Robertson  puj)!!  in,  ii.  349. 
ataxic    stage    of,    ii.    341. 
cerebro-spinal    fluid   in,    ii.   355. 
clinical    history    of,    ii.    339. 
combined  systemic  nature  of,  ii.  339. 
course  and  prognosis  of,  ii.  356. 
"crises"    in,    ii.    352. 
cutaneous    and   muscular    sensibility    in, 

ii.    346. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    357. 
diplopia    in,    ii.   350. 
disturbance  of  reflexes  in,  ii.  345. 
disturbances    of    bladder,    rectum,    and 

sexual  organs  in,  ii.  351. 
ear   in,   ii.   351. 
ergotism   and,   ii.    335. 
gait    in,    ii.    341. 
genu  recurvatum  in,  ii.  354. 
immobility   of   pupil   in,   ii.   340. 
knee-heel  test  in,  ii.  341. 
lancinating    pains    in,    ii.    340. 
lymphocytosis    in,    ii.    355. 
mal   perforant  du  pied  in,  ii.  352. 
mechanism  of  coordination  in,  ii.  344. 
muscular  nutrition   in,  ii.  355. 
muscular   sense   in,   ii.   348. 
muscular  tonus  in,  condition  of,  ii.  346. 
optic  atrophy  in,   ii.   340,   351. 
osteopathies    and    arthropathies    in,    ii. 

353. 
paralysis   and,    ii.    344. 
paralytic  stage  of,  ii.  341. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  ii.  336. 
pressure   sense    in,    ii.    349. 
primary  meningeal  origin  of,  theory  of, 

ii.    339. 
proteo-reaction   in,  ii.  356. 
pulse    in,    ii.    352. 
Romberg's   sign   in,   ii.   341,   342. 
spasmodic,   ii.   392. 

symptoms  in  internal  organs  in,  ii.  352. 
syphilis    and,    ii.    333. 
temperature  sense  in,  ii.  348. 
tendon   reflexes   in,   ii.  340. 
treatment  of,  ii.  358. 
baths    and,    ii.    360. 
electricity   in,    ii.   359. 


Tabes   dorsalis,  treatment  of,  exercise  in, 
ii.   361. 
hygiene   in,   ii.    362. 
nerve  stretching  in,  ii.  360. 
suspension,   ii.   361. 
symptomatic,  ii.  361. 
trophic  disturbances   in,  ii.  353. 
ulnar  plienomenon  in,   ii.  333. 
upper   extremities   and,    ii.   349. 
Wassermann    test    in,    ii.    334. 
Westphal's  sign   in.  ii.  345. 
Tabes    mesenterica,    i.    602,    65(). 
"  Tfiches  bleuatres  "   in  typlioid,  i.  21. 
"  Tfiches  cerebraies,"    ii.    463. 
Tactile  circles,   ii.    150. 
Ta-nia  cucumeriiia,   i.  631. 
ecliinococcus,   i.   708. 
mediocanellata,   i.   630. 
nana,   i.   631. 
sagnata,   i.   030. 
solium,    i.   628. 
Talalgia,    ii,    183. 
Talma-Drunnnond     operation,     in    liepatic 

cirrhosis,   i.   693. 
Tapeworms,  ansemia  from,  i.  632. 
animals    and,    i.    630. 
beef    and,    i.    630. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  632. 
eosinophilia   from,    i.    632. 
fishes    and,    i.    631. 
hog    and,    i.    629. 
natural    history    of,    i.    628. 
prophylaxis    against,    i.    635. 
symptoms    of,    i.    632. 
treatment    of,    i.    633. 
varieties  of: 

Bothriocephalus  latus.  i.  630. 
Cysticerci    cellulosa>,    i.    629. 
Cysticercus   raeemosus,   i.   630. 
Tienia    uu'di()can(>]lata,    i.    630. 
Tamia  solium,  i.  628. 
Tapping,    in    ascites,    i.   659. 
Tarsalgia,    ii.    183. 

Taste,  anomalies  of  sense  of,  hypertesthesia 
and    anaesthesia    as.    ii.    192. 
nerves    involved    in,    ii,    191. 
test  of  sense  of  taste  in,  ii,  192. 
disturbances   of.    ii.   233. 
'I\'gi)i('iituin,    ii.    492, 
Teiii|i('r,i(ure    sense,    ii.     146. 
'rriiip(ii:t]    convolutions,   ii.   479. 
Tendon    reflexes,    ii.   209. 
Tertian    jiaj-asitc,    i.    108. 
Tertian    lype   fever,   in    (yplioid.    i.   8. 
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Test    meals,    i.    511.    515. 
Tetanus,    ii.    2U3. 

luiiiiials   and,   i.    142. 

bacillus   ami    toxins   of,    i.    141. 

baths   and,   i.    140. 

Ikdiring's  antitoxin  in,  i.   145. 

clinical    history    of,    i.    142. 

diat;nosis  of,  i.    145. 

facial   muscles   in.   i.    142. 

gelatin   and,   i.    142. 

hydio[)hobia   and.  i.   145. 

hydrophobic  or  cephalic  form  of,  i.  144. 

hyperpyrexia   in.    i.    144. 

negroes  and.   i.    142. 

neonatorum,    i.    142. 

opisthotonus    in,    i.    142. 

prophylaxis   against,    i.    146. 

rellexes    in,    i.    143. 

rheumatic,    i.    142. 

strychnin  poisoning  and,  i.  145. 

tissue  changes   in,   i.   144. 

treatment    of,    i.    145. 

wounds  and,  i.   142. 
Tetany,   aetiology  of,   ii.   610. 

clinical   history   of,   ii.   612. 

diagnosis    of,    ii.    614. 

frequency   of   attacks    in,    ii.    614. 

parathyroids    and,    ii.    610. 

prognosis    in,   ii.    614. 

pseudo-tetanus   and,   ii.   613. 

symptomatic   form   of,   ii.   611. 

treatment   of,    ii.    614. 

Trousseau's,  Erb's,  and  Chvostek's  signs 
in,    ii.   613. 
Thermic    fever,    ii.    527. 
Thomsen's  disease,  ii.  615. 
Throat,   a-tiologj'   of,    i.   483. 

bacillus   fusiformis   and,   i.  488. 

clinical    history   of,    i.   484. 

diagnosis   and   prognosis   in,   i.   488. 

treatment    of,    i.    489. 

varieties   of: 

catarrhal,    i.    485. 
follicular  tonsillitis,   i.  486. 
Plant -Vinfcnt's  angina,  i.  488. 
tonsillar  and  peritonsillar  abscess,  ne- 
crotic tonsillitis,   i.  487. 
Thrombosis,  ana'mia  and,  ii.  55. 

in    typhoid,    i.    20. 

of   basilar    artery,    ii.    447. 

of    cerebral    sinuses,    aetiology    and    pa- 
thology of,  ii.  465. 
location   of,    ii.    465. 
prognosis   of,   ii.   467. 


Thrombosis,  of  cerebral  sinuses,  symptoms 
of,    ii.   466. 
treatment   of,    ii.    467. 

of  portal  vein,  i.   717. 
Thrush,   aetiology  of,   i.   474. 

oidium  albicans  fungus  and,  i.  474. 

stomatitis  and,  i.  475. 

symptoms    of,    i.    474. 

treatment    ii*,    i.    474. 
Tliymic    asthma,    i.    186. 
Thymus     gland,     pseudo-paralytic     myas- 
thenia and,  ii.  444. 
Thyroid  gland,  myxoedema  and,  ii.  566. 

obesity    and,    ii.    134. 
Thyroidectomy,    exophthalmic    goiter    and, 

ii.    581. 
Tibial  nerve,  paralysis  of,  ii.  248. 
Tibialis   phenomenon,    ii.    204. 

amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and,  ii.  372. 

cerebral   hemorrhage   and,   ii.   509. 

pressure  paralysis  of  spine  and,  ii.  306. 
Tic,  spasm  distinguished  from,  ii.  254. 

convulsif,  ii.  172. 

de  sommeil,  ii.  257. 

douloureux,   ii.   170. 

rotatoire,   ii.  256. 
Tick  fever,  i.  162. 
Tics,  maladie  des,   ii.   635. 
Toe  drop,  in  peroneal  paralysis,  ii.  248. 
Tongue,  diseases  of: 

acute  parenchymatous  glossitis,  i.  476. 

black-hair  tongue,  i.  477. 

glossitis   dissecans,   i.    476. 

lingual  psoriasis,  i.  476. 
Tonic  spasms,  ii.  201. 
Tonsillitis,   i.   486. 

Tonsils,  chronic  hypertrophy  of,  pavor  noc- 
turnus  and,   i.   490. 
treatment    of,    i.    490. 

inflammation   of,    i.   483. 

rheumatism   and,   ii.    15. 
Tophi,   in   gout.   ii.    123. 
Topical    diagnosis   of   cerebral   lesions,   ii. 

469. 
Torpid  habitus    (scrofula),  ii.   141. 
Torticollis,    rheumatic,   ii.   26. 
Toulouse  method,  in  epilepsy,  ii.  593. 
Toxic  and  infectious  psychoses,  ii.  660. 
Toxic    neuritides,    ii.    265. 
Toxic  paralyses,  ii.   197. 

arsenic  and,  ii.  251. 

lead   and,   ii.    249. 
Toxic  weakness  of  the  heart,  i.  429. 
Toxicology,  ii.  711. 
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Tracheal  stenosis,  Ectiology  of,  i.  218. 

pathology    of,    i.    219. 

pulse    in,    i.    219. 

symptoms    of,    i.    219. 
Tracheal   tug,   in  aneurism,  i.  463. 
Tracheitis,   i.    190. 
Transfusion   of   blood,   pernicious   anaemia 

and,    ii.    0(). 
Transfusion-hemogiobinuria,  ii.  78. 
Transverse  diseases  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  289. 
Transverse   myelitis,    ii.    310. 
Trapezius,  cerebral  hemiplegia  and,  ii.  505. 

paralysis  of,  ii.  237. 
Traube's  double  sound,  i.  389. 
Traumatic    epilepsy,    ii.    583. 
Traumatic  neuroses,  cause  and  special  na- 
ture of,   ii.   657. 

characteristic  features  of    ii.  655. 

concept   of,    ii.    654. 

diagnosis    of,    ii.    658. 

litigation   neuroses   and,   ii.    657. 

psychical  change   in,   ii.   655. 

rest-cure   and,   ii.   659. 

sensory  and  motor  irritation  in,  ii.  656. 

treatment   of,    ii.    658. 
"  Tremblers,"  hereditary,  ii.  202. 
Tremor,   ii.    201. 
Triceps  reflex,   ii.  211. 
Trichinatous    disease,    i.    157. 
Trichinosis,  aetiology  of,   i.   158. 

clinical   history   of,    i.    158. 

diagnosis  of,  i.   160. 

eosinophilia    in,    i.    159. 

glycerin    in,   i.    160. 

intestinal   and  muscular  trichinae  in,  i. 
157. 

leucocytosis   in,   i.    159. 

myositis  in,  i.    158. 

oedema  in,   i.   159. 

pathology    of,    i.    159. 

prophylaxis  and  treatment  of,  i.  160. 

rats   and.   i.    158. 

swine  and,  i.   158. 

trichina  spiralis  in,  i.  157. 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  i.  640. 
Trigeminus,  anaesthesia  of.  ii.  161. 

paralysis  of  motor  branch  of,  ii.  230. 

spasm  in  motor  distribution  of,  artificial 
feeding   in,    ii.    252. 
masticatory   facial    spasm    as   a    form 

of,    ii.    251. 
treatment   of,    ii.    252. 
trismus    as    a   form    of,    ii.    251. 
Trismus,   i.    142;    ii.   203,   251. 


Trophic   disturbances,    ii.    158. 

general  consideration  of,   ii.  564. 
Troj)ical    malarial    parasite,    i.    109. 
Trommer's    test    for    sugar,    ii.    98. 
Trousseau's    sign,    ii.    596,    613. 
Trunk  muscles,  paralyses  of,  ii.  239. 
Tubercula    dolorosa,    ii.    278. 
Tuberculin,    i.    311. 

spinal  caries  and,  ii.  310. 
Tuberculin    test,    i.    306. 
Tuberculosis,    acute    general   miliary,    aeti- 
ology of,  i.  318. 
bronchitis    and,    i.    324. 
circulatory  apparatus  in,  i.  322. 
clinical    history   of,   i.    319. 
diagnosis  of,   i.   323. 
digestive  apparatus  in,  i.  322. 
eyes   in,   i.   323. 
fever    in,    i.    321. 
intermitting  form  of,  i.   321. 
nervous    system    in,    i.    323. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  i.  319. 
prognosis  in,   i.   324. 
respiratory  apparatus  in,   i.  322. 
symptoms   of,    general,    i.   321. 
predominant  cerebral,  i.  320. 
predominant  pulmonary,  i.  320. 
single,    i.    321. 
treatment    of,    i.    324. 
typhoid   fever   and,    i.    323. 
typhoidal    form    of,    i.    320. 
anaemia  and,   ii.   55. 
measles  and,   i.   59. 

of    the    gonito-urinary    apparatus,    aeti- 
ology and  pathological  anatomy  of, 
i.   817. 
clinical  sjonptoms  of,  i.   818. 
course  of,  i.  819. 
diagnosis  of,   i.  819. 
treatment  of  i.   819. 
of  the  intestines,   i.   601. 
of  the  larynx,  aetiology   of.   i.    178. 
clinical    symptoms    of,    i.    179. 
diagnosis  of,  i.    ISO. 
laryngeal   syphilis  and,  i.    ISO. 
patiiological   anatomy  of.   i.    179. 
prognosis   in,   i.    ISl. 
tracheotomy   in,   i.    ISl. 
treatment    of,    i.    180. 
of  the  lungs,  aetiology  of.  in  iiKtn.  i.  276. 
age    and,    i.    281. 

anaemia  and  color  of  skin  in,  i.  300. 
antii\vrotii's    in.    i.    317. 
auscultation    in,    i.    294. 
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Tuberculosis,  of  the  lungs,  bovine  tuber- 
culosis and,  i.  278. 
cavities  and  cracked-pot  resonance  in, 

i.   294. 
cheesy  degeneration  in,  i.  282. 
chronic  course  of,   i.  287. 
chronic  interstitial  processes  in,  i.  283. 
cicatrices  and  pigment  induration  in, 

i.   2S3. 
circulatory    organs    and    blood    in,    i. 

303. 
clinical    history    of,    i.    285. 
toniplioations   of   other   organs    in,    i. 

301. 
concurrent  inflammatory  processes  in, 

i.   284. 
cough   in,  i.  288,  316. 
diagnosis   of,   i.   305. 

of  cavities  in,  i.  295. 
diet   in,    i.   313. 
direct    and    indirect    infection    in,    i. 

277. 
disseminated    form   of,    i.   297. 
dyspmea  in,  i.  2!)2. 
elastic  fibers  in  sputum  of,  i.  290. 
emaciation   in,   i.   300. 
expectoration   in,   i.   288. 
extirpation  of  scrofulous  swellings  in, 

i.    310. 
fever    in,    i.    298. 
fibroid    contraction    and,    i.    296. 
furtlior  course  of,   i.  287. 
galloping  consumption  and,  i.  287. 
general  pathology  and  aetiology  of,  i. 

274. 
general   weakness,   night   sweats,   and 

nervous  disturbances  in,  i.  300. 
hemoptysis  in,  i.   289,  316. 

fever  following,  i.  289. 
heredity   and,    i.    280. 
hydrotherapy    in,   i.   315. 
hypochondriacal    phthiseophobia    and, 

i.    306. 
inception   of,   i.   282. 
incipient,  physical  diagnosis  of,  i.  294. 

symptoms  of,  i.  286. 
individual   predisposition  to,  i.  279. 
infection  through  the  skin  in,  i.  278, 
initial    infection    in,    i.    285. 
kidneys,    urinary    passages,    and    sex- 
ual   organs   in,   i.   303. 
Koch's   tuberculin  and,   i.   306. 
larynx,  trachea,  pharynx,  and  buccal 

cavity   in,   i.   301. 


Tuberculosis,  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  spleen 

in,   i.   303. 
loss   of   appetite    in,   i.    318. 
lung    symptoms    in,    i.    288. 
lymph   glands    in,    i.    304. 
miliary  tubercle  in,  i.  282. 
milk    infection    and,    i.    278. 
nervous    system    in,    i.    304. 
nigiit   sweats   in,   i.    318. 
onset    of,    i.    285. 
pain  in   the  chest  in,  i.  288,  316. 
pathological  anatomy   of,  i.   281. 
pearly  distemper  of  cattle  and,  i.  275. 
phthisical    habit    in,    i.    292. 
physical  examination   in,   i.   292. 
Pirquet's    skin    reaction    in,    i.    307. 
pleura   in,   i.   301. 
pneumonic   form    of,    i.    297. 
pneumothorax   from,   i.   301. 
preceding  diseases  and,  i.  280. 
predisposing  causes  of,  i.   279. 
primary  genito-urinary  infection  in,  i. 

278. 
prognosis   in,   i.  308. 
prophylaxis  in,  i.  309. 
respiration   in,   i.   292. 
rest  and  good  air  in,  i.  314. 
results    of    percussion    in,    i.    293. 
sanatoria  for,   i.  314. 
secondary   inflammatory   processes  in, 

i.    282. 
skin  in,  i.  305. 
slow    growth    of    the    tubercle   bacilli 

and,   i.   279. 
special    symptoms    and    complications 

of,    i.   288. 
spread    of    infection    in,    i.    276. 
staining  the  bacilli   in,   i.   291. 
stomach,    intestines,    and    peritoneum 

in,   i.   302. 
symptomatic  treatment  of,  i.  316. 
symptoms    in,    i.    298. 

of  other  organs,  i.  301. 
termination  of,  i.  288. 
therapeusis   in,   i.   310. 
treatment    of,    i.    309. 
tubercle    bacillus    and,    i.    275. 
tuberculin    and,    i.    311. 
variations  as  regards  time  in,  i.  285. 
X-ray   examination    in,   i.    308. 
pericarditis   and,   i.   441. 
scrofula    and,    ii.    141. 
Tuberculous    meningitis,    aetiology    of,    ii. 

459. 
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Tuberculous    meningitis,    "  cephalic    cry  " 
in,   ii.   463. 
children    and,    ii.    463. 
clinical    history    of,    ii.    460. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    463. 
duration    and    stages    of,    ii.    462. 
eye   symptoms   in,   ii.  461. 
Kernig's   sign   in,   ii.   461. 
lumbar   puncture   in,   ii.   464. 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  and,  ii.  459. 
pathology    of,    ii.    460. 
peripheral   symptoms  in,   ii.  461. 
pulse  and  temperature  in,  ii.  462. 
reflexes    in,    ii.    462. 
respiration  in,  ii.  462. 
taches  cer^brales  in,  ii.  463. 
treatment   of,    ii.   464. 
Tuberculous    pericarditis,    i.    448, 
Tuberculous   peritonitis,    i.  652. 
Tubingen  heart,  i.  422. 
Tufifnell's  method  in  aneurism,  i.  466. 
Tumors  of  the  brain,  aetiology  of,  ii.  530. 
base  of  the  brain  and,  ii.  536. 
carcinoma   as,   ii.   531. 
cerebellum   and,    ii.    537. 
cerebral    hemispheres    and,    ii.    535. 
cortical  or  subcortical  localization  of, 

ii.    539. 
course  of,   ii.   540. 
cysts   as,   ii.   532. 
diagnosis    of,    ii.    540. 
disturbances  of  the  sensoriura  and  in- 
telligence   from,    ii.    532. 
epileptiform  convulsions  from,  ii.  533. 
focal  symptoms  of,  ii.  535. 

summary    of,    ii.    539. 
glioma    as,    ii.    530. 
gumma   and   solitary   tubercle   as,   ii. 

531. 
headache   in,   ii.   532. 
loss    of    flesh    and    strength    from,    ii. 

534. 
neighborhood    of    tiie    third    ventricle 

and,   ii.  537. 
optic  neuritis   from,   ii.   533. 
pons,  crura,  and  iiicdulln  and,  ii.  538. 
prognosis    in,    ii.    541. 
rare   forms   of,    ii.    .')31. 
sarcoma   as,   ii.   531. 
spinal   cord    in,    ii.    534. 
sym|>t()ms  of,  general,  ii.  532. 
treatment   of,    ii.    542. 

operative,    ii.    542. 
varieties  of,   ii.   530. 


Tumors    of    the    brain,    vertigo,    slowing 

of    the    pulse    and    vomiting    from, 

ii.    5.33. 
of    the    spine,    tabes    dorsalis    and,    ii. 

358. 
Turpentine   pipe,   i.   201. 
Tussis   convulsiva,    i.    208. 
Tylosis,    i.    476. 

Tympanites,    in    typhoid,    i.    11. 
Typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  actinomycosis 

and,    i.   597. 
aetiology   and   jjathological   anatomy   of, 

i.    591. 
chronic  course  of,  i.  593. 
course    of,    i.    598. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  597. 
fever   in,   i.   595. 
foreign  bodies  and,   i.   593. 
gallstone,     parametritis,    etc.,    typhoid, 

and,   i.   597. 
incidence  of,  i.  593. 
indications  for  operating  in,  i.  599. 
leucocytosis   in,   i.   596. 
new   growths    and,   i.    597. 
objective  examination  in,  i.  594. 
obstruction   following,   i.   597. 
prognosis  in,  i.  597. 
psoas  abscess  and,  i.  597. 
simple,     gangrenous,     and     perforative 

forms    of,    i.    592. 
size  of  abscess  in,  i.  595. 
spontaneous   recovery   in,   i.  596. 
symptoms    and    clinical    course    of,    i. 

594. 
treatment    of,    i.    598. 
tuberculosis  and,   i.  597. 
unfavorable  termination  of,  i.  596. 
urine    in,    i.    595. 
Typhoid    fever,    i.    1. 

abdominal   pain   in,   i.   11. 

abortive    form    of,    i.    22. 

aetiology    of,    i.    1. 

aged   and,   i.   23. 

"  ambiguous  "   or   "  steep-curve   period  " 

in,    i.    8. 
artificial    production    of.    i.    2. 
at    Plymouth.    I'a.,    i.    4. 
bacillus   of.    i.    1. 
"bacillus    carriers"    in,    i.    3. 
bacteria    in    blood    in,    i.    2. 
batlis   in,   when   contraindicated,   i.  31. 
bedsores   in.   i.   21.   27. 
lilood    in,    i.    20. 
blood  examinatioTi   in.   i.  26. 
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Typhoid  fovcr.  boils  and  abscesses  follow- 

inj;,    i.    21. 
Brand's  cool-bath  treatment,  i.  29. 
bronchitis   in,   i.    15. 
causes  of   lowered  temperature  in,  i.  9. 

of  nervous  symptoms  in,  i.  18. 
cerebral  disorders  in,  i.   19. 
channels   of   infection   in,   i.   2. 
children    and,    i.    23. 
cholera,    i.    103,    104. 
circulatory    system    in,    i.    19. 
colo-typhoid   in,   i.    11. 
complications  of  separate  organs  in,   i. 

10. 
constipation  in,  i.  11. 
corpulence   and,   i.   23. 
course   of,   i.   5. 

peculiarities  in,  i.  22. 
croup    and,    i.    16. 
decline    in,    i.    G. 
defervescence  in,  i.  8. 
delirium    in,   i.    17. 
diagnosis   of,   i.   24. 
diazo-reaction    in,    i.   22. 
diet    in.    i.    28. 
differential  diagnosis  of,  from  typhus,  i. 

37. 
digestive  organs,  mouth,  ears,  and  par- 
otid   in,   i.    10. 
Drigalski-Conradi  culture,  medium  and, 

i.    26. 
drinkers    and,    i.    23. 
excitement  and,   i.   23. 
fastigium    in,   i.   6. 
febrile  .sequela  in,   i.    10. 
fever    in,    i.    7. 

Picker's    diagnosticator    of,    i.    26. 
foniites    in,    i.    2. 

gen i to-urinary  apparatus  in,  i.  22. 
"ground-soil,"     "drinking-water,"     and 

"  ground-air  "  theories  of,  i.  3. 
group    forms   of,    i.    23. 
GrulxT  Widal    agglutination   test   in,    i. 

2.5. 
hair   and   nails   in,   i.   21. 
headaeho    in,    i.    17. 
hiccough    in.   i.    14. 
immunity    from,    i.    5. 
infection   in.  from  fomites,  i.  4. 
infection   in,  through  oysters,  i.  4. 
inflamed  mesenteric  Ivraph  glands  in,  i, 

13. 
influence  of  age  on,  i.  5. 
of   8e.\   in,   i.   5. 


Typhoid  fever,  initial  period  of,  i.  6. 
intestinal  diphtheritic   inflammation  in, 

i.    11. 
intestinal    hemorrhage   in,    i.    12. 
intestinal  perforation  in,  i.  12. 
laryngitis    in,    i.    16. 
leucopenia  in,  i.  20. 
liver   in,   i.    13. 
medication    in,    i.    31. 
milk   infection   in,  i.   4. 
mixed   infections   in,   i.   10. 
mortality   in,   i.   27. 
mouth  and  throat  in,  i.   14. 
mouth  hygiene  in,  i.  28. 
muscles,  bones,  and  joints  in,  i.  21. 
myocarditis   in,   i.    19. 
nervous  system  in,  i.  17. 
neuralgia   in,   i.   18. 
nosebleed   in,   i.    17. 
oedema   in,   i.   20. 
otitis    and    parotitis    in,    i.    14. 
paralysis  in,  i.   19. 
pelioma   typhosum   in,   i.   21. 
Peyer's  patches  in,  i.  10. 
pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  in,  i.  15. 
pneumonia  in,  i.   15,   16. 
predisposition    to,    i.    5. 
prodromata   of,   i.   5. 
prognosis  in,  i.  27. 
prophylaxis  against,  i.   34. 
psychoses  in,  i.   18. 
pulse   in,   i.    19. 
recrudescences  of,   i.   24. 
relapse   in,    i.    10,   23. 
respiratory  organs  in,  i.    15. 
rise  of  temperature  in,  i.  9. 
Rontgen-rays    in,    i.    16. 
roseolse  in,  i.  20. 
seasonal  prevalence  of,  i.  5. 
sewer  gas  and,  i.  4. 
skin   in,   i.   20. 
solitary    follicles    in,    i.    10. 
spondylitis    in,    i.    21. 
"  stage  of  retardation "  in,  i.  9. 
stomach   in,   i.    14. 
subsultus  tendinum  in,  i.  17. 
"  taches  bleuatres  "  in,  i.  21. 
temperature      in      convalescence      from, 

i.  9. 
tertian   type   fever   in,   i.   8. 
thoracic    symptoms    in,    i.    15. 
thrombosis    in,    i.    20. 
tonsils   in,    i.    14. 
transmission   of,   i.   3. 
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Tj'phoid   fever,  treatment  of  diarrhea   in, 
i.  -.y.i. 
of   intestinal    hemorrhage   in,   i.   32. 
of  nervous  symptoms   in,    i.   33. 
of  peritonitis   in,   i.   33. 
of    pulmonary    symptoms    in,    i.    33. 
of    tympanites    in,    i.    33. 

tympanites    in,    i.    11. 

vaccination    against,    i.    34. 

virulence  of  stools  and  urine  in,  i.  2. 

walking    form   of,   i.    23. 

water    infection    in,    i.    3. 

wet  packs  in,  i.  30. 
Typhoid   measles,   i.   59. 
Typhoidal   influenza,   i.  90. 
Typho-malaria,    i.     114. 
Typhus  abdominalis,  i.   1. 
Typhus  fever,  aetiology  of,  i.  35. 

age  and,  i.  35. 

complications  and  varieties  of,  i.  37. 

course   and   symptoms   of,   i.   36. 

diagnosis   of,   from   typhoid,   i.  37. 

distribution   of,    i.    35. 

eruption    in,    i.    36. 

fomitic  transmission  of,  i.  35. 

immunity   from,   i.   35. 

light  attacks  of,  i.   37. 

prognosis   in,   i.   38. 

treatment  of,  i.   38. 
Typhus  levissimus,  i.  22. 
Tyrosin   and   leucin,   in   urine,   i.   699. 

Ulcer,  gastric,  i.   529. 
Ulcerative   stomatitis,    i.    471. 
Ulnar  paralysis,   ii.   242. 
Uncinaria  Americae,  i.  640. 
Uncinariasis,    i.    638. 
Undulant   fever,    i.    161. 
Unilateral     lesion     of     the     spinal     cord, 
Brown-Sequard's   paralysis   and,   ii. 
430. 
sensory  disturbances   in,   ii.   432. 
spinal    hemiplegia    and,    ii.    431. 
reflexes  in,   ii.   433. 
Upper  extremity,   paralysis   in   the  region 
of,  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  in, 
ii.    240. 
combined  paralyses  in,  ii.  243. 
delivery   paralyses   and,   ii.   244. 
deltoid  muscle   in,   ii.   240. 
Erb's   paralysis,   ii.   244. 
median    paralysis    in,    ii.    243. 
occupation  paralyses  and,  ii.  244. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  ii.  245. 


Upper  extremity,  paralysis   in  the  region 
of,  radial  paralysis  in,  ii.  241. 
ulnar    paralysis    in,    ii.    242. 
Urajmia,  aetiology  and  pathology  of,  i.  734. 

amaurosis   in,   i.    738. 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  in,  i.  738. 

convulsions   in,  i.   737. 

course   of,    i.    739. 

cumulative    effects    in,    i.    736. 

diarrhoea   in,  i.   738. 

"  internal  secretion  "  of  the  kidneys  and, 
i.   735. 

prognosis  of,  i.  740. 

psychoses    in,    i.    738. 

pulse,  temperature,   and  respiration   in, 
i.   739. 

retention  of  urinary  constituents  in,  i. 
736. 

symptoms   of,   i.    737. 

sweat  glands   in,   i.   738. 

theory  of  cerebral  oedema  in,  i.  736. 

toxic  action  in,   i.   735. 

vomiting    in,    i.    738. 
Uraemic  cholera   typhoid,   i.   104. 
Urea,   diabetes   and,    ii.    99. 
Urethral  stricture,  pyelitis  and,  i.  807. 
Uric  acid,  contracted  kidney  and,  i.  771. 

excretion  of,  i.  744. 

gout  and,  ii.   119. 
Uric-acid  solvents,  i.  815. 
Urine,  nocturnal  incontinence  of,  i.  830. 
Urotropin,   in  cystitis,  i.   827. 

Vaccination,   against  hydrophobia,  i.   149. 
against  typhoid,   i.  34. 
malignant    pustule    and,    i.    156. 
smallpox    and,    i.    68. 
Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  i.  376. 
Van  Deen's  test  for  blood,  i.  517,  731. 
Varicella,    i.    71. 
Varicose    veins,    acroparaesthesia    and,    ii. 

186. 
Variola   vera,   i.   61. 
Varioloid,    i.   61. 

Varidlois.   verrucosa   seu   miliaris,   i.    65. 
Vascular    cramp    and    angina    ]ioctoris,    i. 

436. 
Vasomotor  disturbances,  general  consider- 
ation  of,    ii.    562. 
])aralysis  as,  ii.  563. 
spasm  as,  ii.  563. 
Venous  congestion,   cirrhosis  of  the   liver 

and,  A.   687. 
Vertebral  arterv,  aneurism  of,  ii.  450. 
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Vertebral   caries,   retropharyngeal   abscess 

and,    i.    4!>5. 
Vertebral  column,  chronic  anchylosing  rig- 
idity of,  ii.  23. 
Vertigo  ab  aure  luesa,  ii.  500. 

brain    tumors    and,    ii.    533. 

ceri'belliir   lesions  and,   ii.   494. 
Vesical  catarrh,  i.  82"2. 
Vesical   diphtheria,   i.   824. 
Vestibular  ataxia,   ii.  5(il. 
\'etch  poisoning,  motor  tabes  and,  ii.  397. 
\'icarious    menstruation,   i.    1(59. 
Visual  center,   ii.  478. 
Voltaire-face,   i.   587. 
Voluntary   motion,   table   of   muscles   and 

nerves  concerned   in,  ii.  222. 
Volumen  pulmonum  auctum,  i.   227. 
\'olvulus   of   colon,    i.    624. 
Vomiting,  brain  tumors  and,  ii.  533. 

in  scarlet  fever,  i.  44. 

Walking  type  of  yellow  fever,  i.  121. 

Walking  typhoid,  i.  23. 

Waller's  law  of  degeneration,  and  neuritis, 

ii.    264. 
Wassermann  reaction,  general  paresis  and, 
ii.    553. 

syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  and,  ii.  421. 

tabes  dorsalis  and,  ii.  334. 
Water,    cholera    spread    by,    i.    100. 

typhoid    infection    from,    i.    3. 
Water-cancer,   i.   477. 
"  Waxy  degeneration,"  ii.  221. 
"Waxy    flexibility,"    ii.    203. 
Waxy   kidney,   i.   784. 
Waxy  liver,  i.  714. 
Weakened   heart,  i.   429. 
Weichselbaum's  meningococcus,  i.   127. 
Weights    and    measures,    ii.    738. 
Weil's  disease,  i.  668. 
Westphal-Edinger  nucleus,  ii.  491. 
Westphal's    sign,    tabes    dorsalis    and,    ii. 

345. 
Wet   brain,   ii.   663. 
Wet  nurse,  selection  of,  i.   588. 
Whipworm,  i.  640. 


Whooping  cough,   aetiology   of,   1.   208. 

catarrhal    stage    of,    i.    209. 

complications  and  sequelae  of,  i.  210. 

contagium    of,    i.    208. 

convulsive   stage   of,   i.   209. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  211. 

hemiplegia    and,    i.    209. 

paroxysms   of,    i.    209. 

physical  examination  of,   i.  210. 

prognosis    in,    i.    211. 

stadium  decrement!  in,  i.  210. 

symptoms  and  course  of,  i.  209. 

treatment    of,    i.    212. 
Widal  reaction,  in  typhoid,  i.  25. 
Williams's  sign,  i.  308. 
Wintrich's    change    of   note,    i.    295. 

of    pitch,    i.    363. 
Witzelsucht  in  brain  tumors,  ii.  533. 

in    frontal    lesions,    ii.    477. 
Word    deafness,    ii.    479,    483. 
Writer's    cramp    and    allied    professional 
neuroses,  ii.  260. 

X-ray    examination,    emphysema    and,    i. 

236. 
Xanthelasma,    i.    663. 

Yawning  spasm,  ii.  259. 

Yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  acute,  i.  696. 

Yellow  fever,  aetiology  of,  i.  119. 

black  vomit  in,  i.    121. 

course   and   symptoms   of,   i.    121. 

diagnosis  of,  i.   121. 

fomites  and,  i.   120. 

immunity   from,   i.    120. 

jaundice  in,  i.   120,   121. 

liver    in,    i.    120. 

mosquitoes   and,  i.   120. 

negroes  and,  i.   120. 

onset    of,    i.    121. 

pathological  anatomy   of,  i.   120. 

prognosis    in,    i.    122. 

stage    of    calm    in,    i.    121. 

treatment    of,    i.    122. 

walking   type   of,    i.    121. 

Zinc    poisoning,   ii.    714. 
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